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THE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN. 

The  sneoeee  of  Lord  Elgin's  mission  to  Japan  was  so  signal  and  so 
unexpected,  that  it  took  many  persons  quite  aback.  Enthusiastic 
journalists  wrote  on  every  side  as  though  the  British  envoy  and  his 
staff  were  Columbians  discovering  a  new  continent,  Spaniards  '*  staring 
at  the  Pacific,"  or  Jesuit  pilgrims  entering  the  gates  oi  another 
Quinsai.  We  were  told  of  the  gigantic  palaces,  the  crowded  streets, 
the  aristocratic  suburbs,  and  the  golden  opulence  of  the  capital  of 
Japan,  as  if  it  were  previously  utterly  unknown;  and  most  absurd  of 
all,  pictures  were  drawn  with  amusing  simplicity  of  primitive  manners  and 
modest  virtues,  almost  too  pure  for  contact'  with  the  vicious  and  besotted 
nations  of  Christendom.  Some  credulous  persons  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  pity  the  Japanese  for  having  been  deluded  into  association  with  a 
scapegrace  community  like  the  English.  These  are  the  same  who  op- 
posed the  civilising  labours  of  Brooke  in  Borneo,  and  who  would  liave 
left  India  to  the  Sepoys. 

The  Japanese  empire  has  not,  however,  been  always  hidden  from 
Europe  like  the  Cloud  Mountains  of  Arabian  Mythology.  Marco  Polo 
described  the  island  of  Zipangu,  the  iame  of  whose  riches  had  in  his 
time  attracted  the  Tartar  hordes  under  the  renowned  Kublai  Khan. 
Mariners,  since  the  time  of  Fernando  Mendez  Pintc  i  ominous  name) 
to  that  of  Golovin,  have  been  wrecked  on  its  inhospita«/ie  coasts,  and  have 
survived  their  cage  discipline  to  narrate  their  experiences  and  sufferings. 
Some  of  the  imperial  ports  have  been  open  to  commerce  ever  since  tne 
sixteenth  century.  Nations,  such  as  tke  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese, 
the  Rusnans,  Americans,  and  English,  have  rivalled  one  another  in 
obtaining  privileges  from  a  haughty  and  obstinate  monarclL  For  up- 
wards of  a  century  the  Dutch  had  to  send  an  annual  mission,  aoconpa* 
nied  by  a  numerous  suite,  with  tribute  and  presents  to  Yeddo,  till  in 
1792  tnis  expenave  ceremony  was  mitigated  to  once  in  four  years,  and  at 
last  the  tribute  was  paid  at  NagasaH  itself.  Occasional  envoys  have 
yentured  into  the  harbours  of  Japan  from  the  days  of  Hagenaar  to  those 
of  Laxmann,  Erusenstein,  Elliot,  Paniatin,  Perry,  and  Lord  Elgin. 

Missionary  deputations  have  been  sent  from  Rome,  and  curious 
Jesuits,  like  Charlevoix,  have  caught  glimpses  of  rich  plains,  dotted  with 
dties  and  traversed  by  imaginary  armies  of  one  hundred  thousand  hor86- 
and  foot,  armed  with  steel  battle-axes.  Adventurous  spirits,  as  a  Lange- 
dorff  and  a  Broughton,  have  penetrated  into  the  forbidden  interior,  and 
even  naturalists,  and  artists,  and  men  of  science  have  followed  in  their 
footsteps.     Now  is  the  time,  we  are  told,  for  abridging  op   tiauslating 
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Cardim,  Charlevoix,  and  Fisscher;  for  condensing  Esempfer ;  for  reprint- 
ing Thunberg,  Klaproth,  and  Titsingh;  for  collecting  the  valuable  tracts 
in  the  Chinese  Repository ;  and  for  reproducing,  in  a  form  adapted  for 
English  circulation,  the  admirable  narrative  of  Commodore  Perry. 

By  fiar  the  most  important  of  all  works  on  Japan  is^  however,  that  of 
Siebold,  or  Siebolt,  but  which  is  not  yet  completed.  It  is  the  acoount  of 
a  journey  made  to  Japan  in  the  years  1828  to  1830,  and  it  comprises, 
besides  a  narrative  of  his  voyage  and  personal  adventures,  every  topic 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  country  and  with  its  physical  and 
geographical  features. 

Is  is  indeed  impossible,  on  contemplaitiiig  this  magnificent  work,  not 
to  feel  that  as  yet  Japan  has  been  essentially  Dutch.  The  learned  of 
difEeient  eountries  in  £aropft  may  be  truly  said  to  have  distdibaAed  among 
themselveSt  by  nations,  toe  seveeal  regions  of  Asia,  as  the  iwsfeetiTe 
fields  of  their  enterprise  in  lito^ry  and  sei^idfic  exploration*.  Chinar 
may  in  that  respeet^  and  ia  the  face  of  our  pvogress  in  arms  and  the 
laboBEs  of  our  traiieUera  and  scholars — Staunton,  Barrow,.  Ellis,  Abel^ 
Morrison,  Davis,  and  others — he  viewed  ashithevto  the  espeeial  provinoe 
of  France;  for  nobody  will  dispute  the  fame  which  GerbHlon,  GauUI, 
Yisdelen,  Fremaie^  MaiUay  Amiot,  and  other  missionaries  of  tike  last  cen- 
tury ac^iiired;  aor  that  of  Da  Haldo,  Giosier,  De  Mailky.  De  Guigxies^ 
De  Gkniona,  «nd  Hue  in  later  times,  aad  which  the  Chinese  aehc^aia  of 
France  with  Abel  R^mHsat  at  their  head,  stiJl  maintaia.  Ancpetil,  Do 
Perron,  and  other  Orientalists  have  honourably  disputed  the  literature  of 
Iran  uid  her  magiaa  hierarchy  with  the  Englisb.  Till  within  a  very 
recent  epoch  the  literature  and  the  fBonnmeotal  reeocda  of  a  country 
contiguous  to  their  great  Asiatic  empire  had  also  been  abandoned  by 
Englisfaawn  to  £Mreigners. 

But  IB  India  Britain  has  vindicated  her  £ua6.  The  soil  on  whkh  the 
black  aatelope  feeda  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Brehmans^and  lA  is  the  field 
where  Englaad  Ihse  formed  her  heroes  to  ihe  highest  riory  of  arms,  and 
where  aU  Europe  euvies  the  fame  of  her  Oriental  scwlars,  who  in  the 
•paee  of  forty  years  have  e9qptored  the  admiied  mysteries  (^  the  Vedao, 
and  Saatras,  and  Puranas,  aiui  of  that  ancieut  and  elaborated  language 
whieh  the  disciples  of  Aristotle  heard  without  perceiving  that  it  was 
cognate  with  their  own.  In  India,  our  countrymen  have  unfolded  the 
doctrinea  of  ancient  schoob  of  philosophy  which  diallenge  a  eomparison 
with  those  of  Democriius  and  of  Zena  They  have  dieeov^»ed  a  dramatic 
htesature  as  refined  and  embellished,  and  nesvly  as  aneieot,  as  that  of  the 
Athenian  stage,  and  they  have  detected  the  secret  system  of  those  aateer- 
nooueal  eakmlations  which  eluded  the  scrutiny  of  BaiUie.  Even  dw  gveat 
and  glorious  victories  of  our  generals  over  a  nation  in  insunection  can 
iearcelyeam  for  them  greater  renowa  than  attaches  itwlf  to -the  namM 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  of  Colebrooke,  and  of  Wilson. 

Germany  claims  not  one  foot  of  Itmd  in  Asia,  yet  her  scholaia  eoaie  in 
everywheie  for  a  large  share  in  the  honour  of  literary  discovery.  SeUegel 
and  B<^  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  criticism  of  udian  philosophy  and 
the  structure  of  language^  and  Klaproth,  and  Sehmidt,  and  Sehetei^  aad 
Neumann  in  Chinese,  and  the  former  in  Japanese  and  Mongolian  histovy.* 

*  Klaproth  has  edited  a  Myth<dogical  HiBtoiy  of  Japan,  as  aho  Titsingh'a 
Annals  of  the  Emperors  of  Japan,  with  additions. 
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Lfliwon  diwdeg  with  Bavncmfihe  -ftiine  of 'having  iint  feadlhe  decrees  of 
I>ariiie  Hjstaspee  on  -die  portals  of  his  palace,  of  deoiphering  '^ttt  letters 
nmtten  by  Ahasnems,  aod  the  syllables  -whioh  Daniel  and  Esekiel  were 
tai^;ht  to  ^U.  Even  in  Egypt,  where  the  interpreter  of  1^  Resetfca 
inaoription  and  his  aealous  follower  acquifed  their  high  renown,  it  has 
lieen  reserved  Ifor  'Bmisen  &nd  Lepsius  to  erect  atoew  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs  on  a  sure  foimdation,  and  with  a  top  reaching  into  the  douds 
t>f  antiquity.  England,  which  has  its  Rawlinson,  Hs  'Sharpe,  its  Layard, 
its  LofUis,  and  «  host  of  others  renowned  in  the  same  field  of  investigfr- 
^on  and  dkooivery,  can  well  afford  to  do  justice  to  the  laboon  of  its 
neighbours. 

Holland  iias  one  empire  in  the  East  which  she  daims  as  her  own  'field 
.of  investigation,  to  which  hitherto  she  almost  alone  has  <had  access,  for 
untQ  lately  Dutchmen  only  could  walk  at  large  in  Nagasaki.  I^nce 
the  time  of  Engelbertus  Kampfer,  Kaempfer,  or  Kempfer,  Tlioriberg, 
physician  to  the  Dutch  embassy  at  Yeddo,  had  travelled  into  the  interior 
of  Nip-pon,  and  had  given  curious  information  respecting  its  preduetions« 
Isaac  Titsingh,  president  of  the  board  of  trade  with  Japan,  Inid  collected 
interesting  notices  of  idbat  empire  and  the  neighbonring  countries,  "and 
had  brought  into  Europe  a  vast  cdlleotion  of  objects  illustrative  of  ethno- 
grafftiy  and  different  branches  of  natural  liistory. 

IPfae  calamities  entuled  on  Holland  by  the  French  revolution  inter- 
jruptad  lor  many  years  her  oommereial  enterprises.  When  ibe  -new 
government  vecoverad  the  Dotoh  possessions  in  Ae  East,  among  theifivst 
orders  g^vea  to  the  governor-general,  Baren  ^van  Mier  dapellen,  was  ^ist 
of  promoting  the  advanoement  of  science  by  every  oppoitnnity  whidh  Ihe 
colonies  afi«rded.  Professor  Seinwardt,  Dr.  Kuftl,  and  Van  HaMot,  and 
•afterwards  Dr.  Blume,  deplored  the  Sunda  and  Spice  ii^aads.  The 
ibrmer  retomsd  to  Europe  with  a  rich  isoUection ;  Kuhl  died  a  victim  to 
.his  eJwvtioQs ;  ^  two  last  were  occupied  in  ^exploring  the  field  whiidi 
Jttva  opens  to  the  researches  of  naturalists,  when  the  attention  of  the 
govemoaeot  of  the  Dutch  colonies  was  fixed  on  Japan.  The  state  of  <tbe 
fJEUstory  at  Desima  was  such  «8  to  call  for  immedittte  care ;  and « •dis- 
tinguished officer.  Colonel  Stnrler,  was  ^poiiiled  chief  of  the  iR4ieie 
Dutch  estahlisbmeiit  at  Japan. 

In  order  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  interests  df  science,  %vA  par- 
ticularly in  the  department  of  natural  hidtory  and  e&nognvphy,  <it  was 
propos^  bv  the  government  of  the  Datch  Indies  to  Dr.  Siebold  to  ac- 
company l£e  expedition  of  M.  Stufder  in  the  qudity  of  physieian  mad 
naturalist  We  have  in  his  splendid  work,  <<<  Nip-pon  Archiv,"  whkdi  has 
been  translated  into  French,  the  results  of  his  researohes,  which,  foftowF' 
iug  the 'example  of  Humboldt,  he  has  divided  into  heads.  1.  Mathe- 
.motioal^and  !r%8ica^  Geography ;  2.  Ethnography;  which  again  is  sub- 
divided into  liistotj,  Aarch»ology,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Religion,  Hus- 
.  bandry,  Mamilactares,  ^Commerce,  %k. 

The  empire  of  Japan 'consists  of  several  large  islands.  The  prindijpal 
is  Nip-pOD,  which  extends  firom  north  to  south  to  upwards  of  700  miles 
in  lengtii,  and  is  so  narrow  that  it  does  not  exceed  '80  miles  of  average 
breadtii.  TJhe  other  two  islands,  Sikokf,  90  miles  long  by  SO  broad,  and 
Kiu-Sia,  200  miles  long  by  140  broad,  are  generally  considered  as  little 
move  than  appendages  to  Nip-pon.     So  it  is  also  with  the  extensive 
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island  of  Jeso,  or  Jesso.  The  number  of  islanids  has  been  estimated 
altogether  at  3B50,  but  whether  this  includes  islets  or  not  is  not  said. 
Haisel  and  Siebold  both  giro  estimates  as  to  the  sujperficial  area  of  the 
wholoi  and  both  differ  much  in  their  estimates.  Tneir  labours,  as  well 
as  those  of  Gore,  King,  La  P^uae,  Colnet,  Hall,  Maxwell,  Kotzebue^ 
and  Krusenstein,  have,  with  native  materials,  supplied  the  basis  of 
modern  maps.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  in  siie,  as  in  so  many  other 
points,  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Thus 
JNip^pun,  or  Nip-pon,  or,  as  some  say,  Jih*pun,  *'  Sun-source  Country," 
the  Empire  of  the  Sun,  has  been  justly  compared  by  Ksunpfer  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  being  much  after  the  same  manner,  though  in 
a  more  eminent  degree,  divided  and  broken  through  by  arms  of  the  sea 
into  islands  and  peninsulas.  Besides,  as  the  old  chronicler  quaintly  says, 
'*  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  sovereign  of  three  kingdoms — ^England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland — so  likewise  the  Japanese  emperor  hath  t&  su- 
preme jurisdiction  of  three  separate  large  islands." 

The  Japanese,  according  to  Kempfer,  fancy  themselves  highly  affronted 
by  the  endeavours  of  some  who  busy  themselves  to  draw  the  original 
descent  of  their  nation  from  the  Chinese  or  other  of  their  neighbours. 
They  pretend  that  they  arose  within  the  compass  of  their  own  empire, 
though  not  out  of  the  earth,  like  mice  and  worms,  as  the  proud  Athe- 
nians, for  that  same  reason,  were  irobnuded  with  by  that  cynic  Diogenes. 
They  claim  a  birth  much  higher  and  nobler,  and  esteem  themselves  no  less 
than  offsprings  of  their  very  deities,  whom  otherwise  they  do  not  look 
upon  as  eternal,  but  suppose  that  in  the  first  motion  of  the  chaos,  out  of 
which  all  things  were  formed,  their  gods  also  were  brought  forth  by  an 
invisihle  power.  The^  have  two  genealogies  of  their  deities.  The  first 
is  a  soocesston  of  celestial  spirits— -of  beings  absolutely  free  from  all 
manner  of  mixture  with  corporeal  substances,  who  ruled  the  Japanese 
worid  during  an  undetermined  and  incomprehensible  series  of  centuries. 
The  second  is  a  race  of  terrestrial  spirits,  or  god-men,  who  were  not  pos- 
♦eesaed  of  that  pure  being  peculiar  only  to  their  predecessors,  "niey 
■governed  the  Japanese  empire  by  a  Imeal  succession,  each  a  long  but 
limited  number  of  years,  till  at  last  they  begot  that  third  race  of  men 
which  Japan  is  now  inhabited  by,  and  who  have  nothing  left  of  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  their  divine  progenitors. 

The  learned  Dutchman  further  argues,  that  what  hath  been  inferred 
.from  the  difference  of  religion  against  the  original  descent  of  the  Japa- 
nese from  China,  could  be  further  supported  by  the  wide  difference  there 
is  between  the  characters  anciently  used  by  both  nations,  as  also  by 
•their  civil  customs  and  way  of  life,  as  to  eating,  drinking,  sleepmg, 
■  dressing,  shaving  of  the  head,  saluting,  sitting,  and  many  more.  The 
very  inclinations  of  the  mind,  he  also  argues,  are  remarkably  different  in 
the  two  nations.  The  Chinese  are  peaceable,  modest,  great  lovers  of  a 
sedate,  speculative,  and  philosophical  way  of  life,  but  withal  veiy  much 
pfiven  to  fr«ud  and  usury.  The  Japanese,  on  the  contrary,  are  warlike, 
inclined  to  rebellions  and  a  dissolute  life,  mistrustful,  ambitious,  and 
always  bent  on  high  designs.  Ksempfer  concludes  the  discussion  afiter 
true  European  £ashion,  by  asserting  that  they  are  descended  of  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  that  **  the  Japanese  language  is  one  of  those 
which  sacred  writs  mentiony  that  the  all-wise  Providence  hath  diou|^ 
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fit^  by  way  of  puniBliinent  and  confarion,  to  infuse  into  the  mincla  of  the 
vain  builden  of  the  Babylonian  tower."  This  is  an  Alexandrian  way  of 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot  of  all  ethnographioJ  difficulties.  The  hypo^ 
thesis  of  the  Japanese  presents  us  with,  instead  of  a  geological  progress 
ston,  a  theological  retrogression ;  while  the  theory  of  Knoipfer,  having 
the  scriptural  records  for  a  basis,  is  only  liable  to  error  in  its  detail  For 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  families  of  men,-  at  their  first  dispersion 
from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  would  not  in  thdr  progress  eastwards 
have  settled  in  India  and  China  before  they  got  to  Corea  and  Japan. 
Ethnologists  are,  in  the  mean  time,  satisfied  with  seeing  in  Chinese  and 
Coreans  the  same  Mongolian  type  of  the  human  species  as  belong  to  the 
other  nations  of  High  Asia,  only  that  that  type  is  often  softened  and 
mitigated,  the  Japanese  belonging  to  the  same  type  as. the  Chinese. 

The  Japanese  possess  historical  documents  of  unquestionable  authen- 
ticity, extending  over  a  period  which  commences  several  centuries  ante- 
cedent to  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said  that  the  indigenous  Japanese 
were  early  subjugated  by  a  tribe  of  Mongols  or  Mantchu  Tartars,  who 
adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered  The  sacred  era  of  the  Japanese 
goes  back  to  the  establishment  of  the  hereditaiy  succession  of  the 
mikados,  or  ecclesiastical  emperors,  in  the  person  of  Zin-mon,  667  years 
before  tiie  Christian  era.  This  dynasty  retained  its  power  till  the  year 
1585,  when  the  secular  power  was  usurped  by  the  siogouns.  Acccming 
to  Siebold,  fi^uent  communication  subsisted  between  Japan  and  the 
soothem  part  of  Corea  one  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
continued  during  the  following  centuries.  In  the  year  of  our  era  285, 
the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  as  well  as  that  of  Buddha,  was  introduced  into 
Corea,  and  spread  through  Jwpan;  and  the  C(»ean  peninsula  was,  in 
these  eariy  limes,  the  school  and  source  of  mental  refinement,  whence  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  introduced  into  Japan,  much  more  than  ftom 
China.  The  Mantchu  Tartars  invaded  Japan  in  799,  and  again  in  1281, 
under  Kublai  Khan.  The  learned  Amiot  has  given  us,  in  a  woric  trans- 
lated from  the  Chinese,  the  history  of  that  expedition  according  to  the 
Chinese  authors.  In  this  history  the  Chinese  army,  joined  to  that  of 
the  Coreans,  is  estimated  at  one  nundred  thousand  men.  The  Coreans 
furnished  nine  hundred  ships  of  war;  but  this  great  armada  was  dis- 
persed in  a  dreadful  storm — an  event  which  the  Japanese  attributed  to  the 
protecting  care  of  their  gods.  In  the  present  times  many  fishing-boats 
and  coasting  vessels  from  Corea  are  annually  cast  away  upon  the  shores 
of  Japan.  In  such  cases  the  stranded  crew  were,  as  with  other  nations^ 
marched  off  to  Nagasaki. 

According  to  Siebold,  the  Japanese  empire  was  divided  into  rixty-siz 
provinces  under  the  reign  of  the  Mikado  Syonnwa,  a.d.  824.  To  these 
were  added  the  two  provinces  of  Iki  and  Tsouzima^  conquered  from  the 
Corea  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  the  Japanese  invasion  of  1592  to 
1598,  under  the  Siogoun  Ficfeyosi,  the  sovereigns  of  Japan  and  Corea 
have  held  relations  which  are  simply  those  of  allies. 

The  islands  of  Japan  are  essentially  mountainous  and  rocky,  being 
diiefly  of  volcanic  ongin.  Mip-pon  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
length  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  some  of  whose  peaks  are  clad  witih  per« 
petual  snows.  The  waters  flow  on  the  one  side  to  the  sea  of  Japan,  oti 
the  other  to  the  Paeific.    According  to  the  Japanese  annals,  MouuA 
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Fusi,  or  Foseyatna^  Ute  loftiest  mountain  of  all  Japan  (3793^4netra8)9  Toee 
Out  of  the  Wibh  285  years  B.C.,  an^  an  enormous  depression  gate  rise  at 
the  same  time  to  the  great  lake  Mitson,  or  Oits  (Biwako,  in  Siebold's 
map).  Fusi  was  for  a  long  time  an  active  volcano :  some  of  its  eruptions 
have  been  frightfu]>  and  were  accompanied  by  the  most  terrihle  devasta* 
ti<ws  firom  lava  and  earthquakes^  It  has,  however,  been  now  quiescent 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  although  Klaproth,  and  M.  d'Arohiac  in  his 
'^  Histoire  des  Progr^  de  la  G6ologie,"  write  of  it  as  the  most  oonsidevable 
and  most  active  volcano  in  Nippon. 

There  are  five  active  volcanoes  in  the  island  of  Kiu-Siu,  of  which  the 
one  ofUled  Wunxendake  (1253  metres  high)  is  the  most  formidable* 
Xb^re  are  also  many  mineral  and  thermal  waters  of  great  medicinal  im« 
portanoe.  Two  of  these  springs  on  the  slopes  of  the  Wuniendake,  one 
called  the  great  hell  and  the  other  the  little  hell,  possess  a  sad  historical 
notoriety)  as  having  been  used  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians*  The 
prodigious  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  cleft  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
ifx  the  most  part  into  cultivated  terraces ;  but  the  action  of  nature  is  con- 
stantly detaching  vast  rocks  and  overthrowing  the  slow  labours  of  ages* 
There  are  other  lakes  besides  the  Mitson,  said  to  be  about  sixty  miles 
kng  by  tw^ty-one  wide,  but  they  have  not  been  visited  l^y  Europeans. 

The  various  authorities  on  Japan  differ  exceedingly  in  4heir  (aceounts 
of  the  climate.  This  can  be  easily  understood  in  rocky  islands  oireom* 
stanoed  as  they  are,  and  where  the  climate  must  not  only  differ  so  muoh 
the  same  and  other  seasons  and  years,  but  also  in  different  places.  The 
Japanese  themselves  boast  that  they  live  in  a  happy  and  agreeable 
elimaiise,  notwithstanding  the  variable  temperature  and  iaeonstan^y  of  the 
weather.  It  sometimet  rains  during  the  whole  yesop;  but  the  months  of 
June  and  July  are  the  especial  rainy  months,  and  are  henoe  oaUed  Satsuki, 
<Mr  the  water  season.  The  Japanese  islands  unite  within  often  a  very 
limited  space  the  advantages  and  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  tro{»o8d 
and  of  a  temperate  climate.  Hence  it  is  that,  thanks  to  suoh  a  mixed 
eBmate,  Japan  has  always  had  within  itself  such  resources  as  have  per- 
mitted it,  aided  by  its  rocky,  dai^erous  coast,  to  keep  aloof  from  other 
nations. 

The  soil  of  Japan  is  naturally  fertile,  but  has  been  rendered  still  more 
so  by  the  iadastry  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Japanese,  says  K»mpfer,  are 
as  good  hasbandmen  as  perhi^  any, people  in  the  world.  As  in  China, 
little  groimd  is  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  the  same  scarcity 
of  msBure  exists,  the  same  solieitude  is  exhibited  to  procure  it,  and  it  is 

Slied  in  a  similar  manner.  Every  spot  of  ground  is  made  productive  ; 
the  terraced  mountains  exhibit  an  astonishing  proof  of  what  ean  be 
aflSseted  by  bimian  ingenuity  and  perseverance  when  prompted  by  neGes<» 
sity.  .  The  general  crop  is  rice.  Wheat  is  little  used ;  bat  budcwheat, 
igre^  sesa»ie,  and  barley  are  reared.  Beans,  peas,  cabbages,  turnips,  and 
a  kind  of  potato  are  plentiful.  Among  the  other  produce  of  Japan  may 
be  mentioned  the  cotton-shrub,  mulberry,  camphor,  laurel,  the  celebrated 
varoish^iree,  the  tea  shrub,  pepper,  ginger,  vine,  fig,  apricots,  peaches, 
walnntS)  nuts,  &c.  Ksempfer,  who  has  described  the  vegetation  of  Japan 
W,  his  ^' Amsenitates  Exotioss,"  since  improved  upon  by  Siebold,  says : 
^'  Japan,  I  think,  may  vie  with  most,  if  not  all,  known  countries  for  a 
gneat  variety  of  beautiful  plants  andflowen,  wherewithkind  nature  hath 
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most  UberaUjr  and  oonooily  adorned  its  fields,  kiUs,  woods,  atid  ibreets." 
Tfae  progress  o£«tdiivation  has,  however,  left  few  forests,  except  upon  tiie 
mosntaiBs.  Tke  larger  tvees  eoinist  of  pines,  willows,  laurels,  palms, 
cocoas^  cycas,  mimosas,  cypresses,  and  bamboos.  The  tea  shmb  grows 
wiAhottt  cidtaTO  in  the  hedges ;  and  g^ger,  black  pepper,  sagar,  and 
indigo « are  ooliivated  with  great  success.  Besides  the  sweet  China 
orange,  thoM  is  a  wild  species  peouUw  to  Japan,  the  Citrus  Japontca. 
Wilftk  the  «limate  of  the  temperate  aones  in  some  districts,  and  that  of 
intertropical  regions  in  others,  Japan  possesses,  indeed,  the  rare  and 
almost  peculiar  privilege  of  being  aUe  to  rear  all  the  productions  of 
temperate  and  of  tropical  climates  within  its  own  limits. 

A  nation  so  numerous  aa  the  Jsipanese^  confined  within  the  naoTQw 
limits  of  their  own  territory,  has  learnt  to  convert  to  useful  purposes 
many  natural  productions  that  are  fiimi Aed  both  by  the  land  and  waters, 
whewr  fixesh  or  salt,  whether  for  mere  sustenance  or  as  luzuiies,  which 
are  overiooked  elsewhere.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  they  do  not 
serve  on  their  taUes  after  being  aubjected  to  Japanese  culinary  art 
Many  things  utterly  rejected  by  the  nations  of  the  West,  in  Japan  compose 
a  part  of  the  dessert,  or  even  of  their  roost  rsoherch6  dishes.  Forests, 
marshes,  unoulttvated  lands,  all  sup^y  them  with  plants  or  roots  which 
aro  used  at  taUs.  The  aea  furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish, holuihurics  and  other  molluscs,  'as  afaio  a  variety  of  edible  sea-weeds. 
Bven  asrtain  venomous  fiah  and  reptiles  are  eonvarted  into  wholesome 
disfaea  by  this  most  ingenious  peoplai 

The  greatest  riches  of  the  Japanese  soil,  says  old  Kismpfer,  and  those 
wherein  this  empire  exceeds  most  known  countries,  consist  in  all  sorts  of 
minexals  and  metals,  partiaulariy  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Gold  is 
fi>nnd  in  great  quantiiies  both  in  Miu  and  miaad  in  the  sand  of  the 
riven,  more  particularly  in  the  narthem  provinee  of  Sado.  Gold  mines 
and  asariferous  aands  are  also  worked,  according  to  Jerome  des  Anges,  in 
YeoMK  Geological  analogies  would  indicate  great  mineral  riches  in  these 
luob^  iskads,  and  the  indication,  as  fiir  as  goki  is  conasraed,  is  supported 
by  the-fiust  that  the  emperor  limits  the  working  of  the  gold. mines  to  a 
oortain  quantity,  in  the  mr  that  the  metal  should  dimini£  in  value.  Aa 
it  IS,  it  is  said  that  the  proportionate  value  of  gold  and  silver  differs  from 
what  it  obtains  in  Europe — in  other  vrords,  the  weight  of  a  sovereign  in 
gold,  which  is  worth  twenty  shillings  in  England,  is  not  worth  so  much 
in  Japan,  and  the  CKportation  of  silver  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  very 
profitable  transaction.  Silrer  is«lso  met  with,  but  not  so  abundantly  as 
gold.     It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  province  of  Bingo. 

Japaaese  'traditions -speak  of  the  islands  of  Kinsima  and  Yinsinm,  or 
the  Island  of  Gold  and  tfae  Island  of  l^ver.  The  Spaniards  and  the 
Dottfh  have  made  as  vain  a  search  for  them  as  Admiral  Hercules  Robtnson 
did  for  the  buried  Spanish  doubloons  in  the  islets  south  of  Madeira.  The 
Spaniards  even  laid  claim  to  these  phantom  islands — the  Atlantis  of  the 
fiur  Sast^in  virtue  of  bulls  from  Po^  Martin  V.  and  Alexander  V L 

At  present,  however,  Japan  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  quantity 
and  eaoellenoe  of  thocopper  which  it  produces.  The  copper  found  in  the 
provinoe  of  Kigno^uni  is  of  <tfae  finest  quality,  the  most  malleable,  and 
the  fittest  for  working  of  any  in  the  world.  Much  of  Oie  native  copper 
also  coutatns  a  large  proportion  of  gold.    Iron  is  acaroar  than  any  othor 
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metal,  bnt  is  found  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  inhalntants, 
since  they  do  not  import  ^it  The'  Japanese  form  it  into  yarious  tools 
and  swora-blades,  said  to  be  of  exquinte  temper.  Tin  is  also  met  with  in 
small  quantities.  Sulphur  abounds,  and  coal  is  met  with  in  several 
places.  Diamonds,  topazes,  and  other  gems,  bendes  agate^  asbestos, 
steatite,  pumice,  marble,  and  other  minerals,  are  also  met  with.  'Amber 
is  found  oocasionally.  Thunbei^g^  notices  two  kinds  of  porcelain  clay  as 
wrought  in  Japan — ^namely,  kadin  and  petunse.  Bitumen  and  napntha 
flow  out  with  the  mineral  waters.  The  pearl  fisheries  off  the  island  of 
Sikokf  are  very  productive.  Corals,  corallines,  madrepores,  and  shells 
of  ^^^t  beauty  are  also  met  with. 

There  are  very  few  cattle  or  quadrupeds  of  any  description  in  Japan; 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people,  which  forbid  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary descriptions  of  animal  food,  and  the  careful  cultivation  of  almost 
every  available  inch  of  ground,  are  alike  opposed  to  the  propagation  of 
domestic  cattle,  and  there  are  few  countries,  in  consequence,  in  which 
there  are  so  few,  in  proportion  to  their  siise,  as  in  Japan.  Buffaloes  are 
reared,  but  solely  to  be  used  as  beasts  of  burden  or  draught.  Horses  are 
employed  only  in  the  retinue  of  the  great.  They  are  a  small  but  agile 
breed.  *  The  Japanese  never  use  milk  or  butter.  Of  sheep  and  goats 
there  are  none  except  at  Nagasaki,  the  fleeces  of  the  former  being  super-* 
seded  by  the  abundance  of  cotton.  For  the  same  reasons,  there  are  only 
a  few  swine.  The  superstition  of  the  Japanese  has,  however,  led  them 
to  bestow  remarkable  care  in  the  breeding  of  dogs  and  cats.  These 
animals  are  carefully  fed,  and  have  huts  provided  for  them  in  case  of 
nckness.  . 

There  are,  however,  some  wild  animals  in  the  islands,  as  monkeys, 
deer,  bears,  wolves,  hy»nas,  foxes,  and  hares.  Rats  and  mice  abound. 
This  list  is  very  imperfect :  the  zoological  researches  of  Siebold  have  not 
yet  been  published.  Foxes  are  much  disliked  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
suppose  them  to  be  possessed  by  an  evU  spirit  The  Japanese  also  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  certain  animals  of  monstrous  forms  and  super- 
natural habits.  Water-fowl  abound:  the  domestic  varieties  are  very 
beautiful.  There  are  also  pheasants  and  partridges,  as  well  as  domestic 
fowls.  The  Japanese  eat  fowl,  fish,  and  molniscs.  Reptiles  are  not 
common,  but  insects  are  very  numerous. 

The  government  is  a  complete  despotism.  The  different  districts  are 
under  the  sway  of  hereditary  chiefe,  who  form  a  species  of  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, and  who,  while  they  are  in  perfect  subjection  to  the  soyeieign, 
rule  with  uncontrolled  sway  over  the  subject  people,  who  appear  to  have 
not  the  least  semblance  of  any  rights  whatsoever.  The  siogoun,  or 
sovereign,  who  resides  at  Yeddo,  is  looked  upon  as  the  military  and 
secular  chief,  and  the  spiritual  power  only  is  now  yested  in  tiie  mikado, 
**  le  j^ape,"  as  a  French  writer  calls  him,  and  who  resides  at  liGako.  As 
the  siogoun  has  one  quarter  of  Yeddo  to  himself,  and  his  aristocracy 
another,  so  the  mikado  has  a  quarter  in  Miako  to  himself  and  his  priestiy 
retainers. 

The  mikado  is,  in  virtue  of  his  holy  descent,  looked  upon  as  the  real 
emperor,  though  not  the  actual  ruler,  and  he  is  thus  at  once  emperor, 
)ope,  and  demi-god — ^the  only  dispensator,  by  divine  right,  of  the 
ionours,  tides,  and  prerogatives,  to  which  the  Japanese  attach  more 
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importance  than  even  to  power  or  riches.  The  name  Dairi,  by  which  the 
poiaoe  and  court  of  the  mikado  is  meant^  has  been  frequently  oonfoonded 
with  that  of  the  name  or  title  of  the  sovereign  himself.  The  Japanese 
themfleWee  ofUn  call  the  mikado  Dairi  Sama,  "  Lord  of  the  Dairi."  In 
order  to  ensure  the  linear  succession  of  the  mikados,  who  never  cUe^  but, 
£ke  the  Idunas  of  Thibet,  are  translated  to  heaven,  they  are  allowed 
twelve  le^timate  wives,  who  are  of  the  first  and  second  rank,  and  never 
appear  in  the  presence  of  the  mikado  but  with  their  hair  untied  and 
loose.  An  extraordinary  amplitude  of  dress,  both  in  men  and  women,  ii 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Dairi,  which  is  also  the  great  seat  of 
learning,  literature,  philosophy,  and  science.  Miako,  or  Miyako,  althouffh 
not  so  large  as  Yeddo^  is  better  built,  better  and  more  salubriously 
situated,  and  is  considered  as  the  paradise  of  Japan,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  women  is  said  to  be  not  the  least  of  its  titles  to  pre-eminence. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Siebold  to  show  that,  as  no  indi- 
vidual in  Japan,  whatever  his  rank,  is  above  the  law,  abeolutism  eziets 
not  so  much  in  indiriduals  as  in  the  system  of  thinM  or  the  fizidity  of 
traditions.  But  the  distinction  is  more  ingenious  than  sound,  for  were 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  siogoun  rules  with  a  despotic  sway,  which  is 
arbitrary  even  in  the  hoe  of  traditions.  No  one  dares  to  attempt  any 
oppoflitaon  to  Ins  will;  and  when  he  has  positively  stated  his  opimon,  no 
one  ever  dares  to  utter  anything  by  way  of  persuading  him  to  chanee  it. 
The  leaat  punishment  that  woiud  await  a  temerity  of  this  kind  wocSd  be 
banishment  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  real  authority  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  siogoun,  or  tycoon,  as  the  most  recent  tra- 
vellers deagnate  the  secular  emperor,  and  the  mikado  is  at  the  present 
day  little  more  than  a  puppet 

One  of  the  great  features  of  Japan  lies  in  its  teeming  population. 
Kaempfer  assures  us  that  the  number  of  people  one  encounters  on  the 
roads  and  highways  is  incredible.  The  most  recent  accounts  that  have 
reached  us,  and  which  have  so  reawakened  curiosity  in  regard  to  Japan, 
have  subitantiated  these  statements.  But  as  to  the  amount  of  this  popu- 
latiooy  it  18  all  guess  work.  Some  have  estimated  the  population  of  Japan 
at  50,000,000,  others  at  only  30,000,000,  and  some  again,  among  whom 
are  Bmn  and  Fabri,  at  only  10,000,000. 

Siebold  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  into  those  of  the  coasts,  of  the  in* 
tenor,  and  of  the  towns,  and  these  differ  from  one  another  in  apneanmce, 
language,  manners,  and  habits.  The  men  of  the  coast  are  chiefly  sailors 
or  fishnmen ;  they  are  short,  but  vigorous,  and  dark-coloured.  Their 
characteristics  are  skill,  perseverance,  and  courage;  a  frankness  that 
never  extends  to  impudence;  great  natural  benevolence  and  kindness. 
The  people  of  the  interior  are  for  the  most  part  husbandmen.  They  are 
taller,  copper-coloured,  laborious,  sober,  pious,  and  hospitable.  Their 
natunl  roughness  being  tempered  by  the  severe  etiquette  observed 
throughout  the  country,  diey  are  never  rude  and  vulgar,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  peasants  of  Europe.  They  only  seem,  sometimes,  to  a  Euro- 
pean, a  UtUe  too  ceremonious.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  castes,  though 
the  two  classes  of  husbandmen  and  saOors  intermarry,  and  their  oflspring 
constitute  the  working  classes  of  cities,  still  it  is  distinctly  said  that  we 
never  see,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  any  traces  of  that 
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peeoUflr  poor  anS  ^gmdedipopukdon  of  greit  cities  wluoh  disgraces  our 
iiMch  vbowted  ondlisiitioii. 

In  the  so-called  imperial  cities,  as  in  all  the  cosasMVoial  cities  cf  Japan, 
the  higfasr  cbsses  are  feshioned  in  the  same  mould.  It  is  Tonr  rare  to 
meet  "with  a  gentleman  of  distinction  who  has  not,  after  xeoemng  his 
adaeation^it  Miako,  been  brongfat  up  in  ^  capital  of  the  siogouns,  as 
is  ordained  hj  Ae  laws.  The  generality  of  tne  offioers  and  employes 
of  priaaeB  fasfe  hence  been  formed  in  the  offices  and  ante«chamben 
of  palaees,  and  have  w«sted  their  youth  in  that  paradise  of  Yeddo — the 
celebrated  Jasibara.  Almost  all  these  men  return  to  the  provtnoes  broken 
doim  by  premature  old  age.  £very  meiohant  of  standing  nodyes  in  the 
same  insy  his  aommercial  Vacation  at  Ohasaka,  the  ridiest  oity  in  the 


It  Miako,  howerer,  it  is  said  that  great  simplicity  of  manners  (upholds 
the  power  of  4he  faculties  and  purity  of  sentiments,  and  at  the  same  time 
ftnroors  the  oaltivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Nagasaki,  one  of  the  centres  of  commerce,  whidi  has  become  for  oen- 
iuies  past  tiie  theatre  of  Chinese  usury  and  of  the  brutality  of  European 
aailoss,  which  is  visited  by  merchants  versed  in  all  kinds  of  fraudulent 
practiees,  and  is  governed  by  insidious  courtiers,  is  much  inferior  both  in 
eivilisation  and  in  moralily  to  the  ancient  capital.  Even  the  Buddhist 
mooks  are  eoamer  and  more  haughty  at  Nagasaki  tiian  elsewhere ;  bnt^ 
(on  'tiie  other  hand,  they  are  nowhere  so  fallen  and  contemptible  in  the 
^es  of  the  Japanese  public  The  victory  which  they  obtained  over 
-Christianity  in  the  sefrenteenth  'century,  and  which  was  more  terrible 
in  Fiaen  than  in  the  other  provinces,  raised  for  the  time  their  TeKgious 
pride  and  fanaticism  to  its  highest  pitch,  but  tbey  have  long  sinoe  fallen 
^maemore  into  abasement  and  contempt. 

Captain  JBamard  Whittingbam,  R.E.,  vrfao  aooompaniad  Commodore 
fiUiot's  expedition^  givw  Bn  amusing  account  of  Desima,  tiie  Dutch 
isfamded  station  at  Nagasaki : 

The  view  of  Bezima  conjured  up  varied  feelings :  a  very  small,  fan-shaped 
island,  "  Detsima,  I'tle  artificielle,"  a  French  writer  calls  it,  susroaaded  by  stone 
acaaps,  crowded  with  IndonEuropean  houses,  and  separated  from  the  sahnrb  by 
a  narrow  ditch,  hardly  too  large  for  an  active  schoolboy  to  kop,  to  cross  which 
ihere  stood  a  high  arched  briage.  The  whole  thing  bore  the  impress  of  the  base 
subserviency  of  self-respect  to  fain ;  and  it  was  to  achieve  suoh  an  exclusive 
position  that  the  Batch  anns  had  been  employed  against  their  fellow-Christians 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Poetical  justice  could  scarcely  have  awarded  a 
more  fitting  retribution  than  the  dajracung  imprisonment  and  fast  dwindling 
-eommeree  of  the  Batavians  at  Nagasaki,  and  the  material  symbol  of  thek  punish- 
jnent  atands  almost  in  sight  of  the  rooky  islet  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  down 
*whose  precipitous  sides  the  Roman  Catholic  converts  were  hurled  into  the  sea. 
^o«r,  as  we  steamed  iq,  their  balconies  were  full  of  eager  gazers,  longing,  I  be- 
Jieve,  for  the  hour  when  freer  commerce  with  ^  the  Western  nations  will  re- 
lease them  from  their  sad  immurement.* 

•  When  the  Fwriow,  Roribudon^  and  Lee  visited  Kagasaki,  the  harriers  of  the 
'Older  police  TCgOlaltons  were  to  for  broken  down  that  tiie  EngKsh  wove  permitted 
'So-eaphwe'thestNats  and  shops  of  Ibe  town  at  pleasure;  not,  tbcgr  added,  asin 
China*  an  ofifensive  and  disgusting  operation,  but  a  charming  and  agreeable  amuse- 
ment The  streets  are  broad,  clean,  and  free  from  fbul  odours,  the  people  civil 
and  courteous,  and  the  bazaars  so  stocked  with  chinaware  and  lacquer-work,  that 
few  could  leave  them  without  a  drain  on  their  resources. 
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This  islanded  fiietory  of  Dezima>  236  paoes  long  by  82  wide,  was  firrt 
eoostructed  by  the  Emperor  lye  Mitsou^  in  163^»  for  the  Portiigiiaflei» 
When  these  were  ezpellea,  the  Dutch  removed  from  the  isknd  of  Firate,  to 
whiek  they  had  beea  before  confined,  to  Deama.  Sima  meaaa  an  isluid.  in 
Japaneae.  Deiima^  according  to  Thunberg,.  means  <^  the  island  ia  advaaee 
of  the  town."  No  European  women  are  permitted  to  aesido  at  the  factory. 
In  1817  the  newly-appointed  gOfemor^Blumhofi;  haying  arrived  wtthUa 
wife  and  child,  ne  was  obliged  to  send  the  former  away.  Japaneee 
prostitutes  are,  however^  aUowedin  DeunM,  and  become  tb»  servants  and 
concubines  of  the  Dutch.  Some  children  have  be«i  bom  of  thsee  eomr* 
nexions^  who  have  to  be  provided  for  in  Nagasaid  by  theic  patents..  They 
are  not,  however,  allowed  to  be  bom  in  Dezima,  nor  tp>  die  there  I'at 
least  officially. 

The  dress  of  the  Japanese  consists  ef  wide  and  han^g  vobes.  e£  cotton, 
one  over  the  other ;  ^e  out«r  one  among  the  nobility  is  e£  silk,  and  has 
the  family  arras  embroidered  in  gold  on  the  breast  and  baek.  Cwtaia 
Whittin^Mua  justiy  remarks,  in  veferenee  to  the^  possiUe  opening  of  this 
country,  with  its  fifty  milliotts  of  inhabitants,  to  eoranierce,  that,  ia- 
halntiing  as  they  do  so  variable  a  climate  they  would  g^ly  be  clothed  in 
our  lighter  eotton  fabrics  in  sumnec,  and  in  our  warm>  weoUens.  in  wintei^ 
instead  of  weasii^  coarse  ootton  giurmewts,  fold  npeafiol<^  in  cold  wieatheri 
and  reaming  neu4y  nude  in  the  sulixy  moathe.  There  are,  however, 
many  oAer  details  of  dress  impossible  to  enter  into  liere^  such  as  scarib 
ti  office,  mantles  of  ceremony,  and  tFOusei»>  of  rank^  aa  aIso>  denoted  by 
one  or  two  swords  worn  on  the  same  side«  DiSmeat  ranks,  profiassione, 
and  pursuits  shave  difbrently,  and  women  also  dreea  thdor  haur  differently 
when  married  or  uomartied.  They  paint  largely,  espectally  the^  lips,  and 
blacken  the  teeth.  Both  men  and  women  ge  g^Mratty  bareheaded^  only 
using  hats  ef  straw,  sometimes  vsaroisbed,.  in  rainy  weathev  ov  when 
travelling.  But  the  fsA  is  an  iadfapeasaUe  thing  in  Japan;  it  is  the 
inseparaUe  companion  of  all  classes  and  <rf  both  seaies*  Even  seUieBB  hajre 
fims.  It  is  used  as  a  book,  as  a  tiay»  as  a  stick,,  ot  ae  a  paneeL  The 
schoolmaster  conects  his  pumje  with  a  fiua^  b^ggaca  veceiive  their  ohole 
on  a  fen,  dandies  trifle  with  tneir  fans,  the  sentence  of  death*  is  often  aft- 
nonnced  by  a  fan. 

Europeaes  were  pemutted  to  make  excursions  into  Nagasaki  and  its 
envizoos  upon  soliciting  permissioa  to  that  efiect,  on  which  ooeasiens  they 
were  always  aceompaiued  by  the  police.  The  aim  of  these  eieurstons 
was  always  the  eame — to  the  town^  to  a  temple,  and  fineUy  to  a  tea- 
honsob.  The  proprietors  of  these  latter  estahUshments  bring  up  young 
girb  to  daeace^  dms,  converse^  and  in  jEaet,.  like  the  betaua  <m  Greece^  to 
nake  all  the  charms  of  mind  and  graces  of  person  to  beautj^  of  form  and 
elegance  of  manners.  It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  do  not  hesitate  to  invite 
their  wives  to  aeoompany  them  to  these  plaeee  oonseerated  to  pleasure^  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  dao^ang,  music,  and  eonversatien  of  these  women  de« 
graded  by  th!eir  prolessiea,  but  distinnished  by  the  supexiority  of  their 
education.  This  state  of  thinga  is  the  more!  to  be  wondered  at,  as  iha 
Japanese  are  reputed  to  be  as  jealous  as  any  nation  on  tha  earth's  surfatDe 
of  the  honour  and  reputation  of  their  women.  It  ]s»  indeed,  the  only 
country  in  the  l*^gt  wnere  women  occupy  the  pos't'f^"  due  ta  them  m.  tixe 
social  scale ;  and,  what  is  more,  many  of  these  courtesans  marry  wall, 
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others  return  to  their  families,  and  others,  again,  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
an  order  which  has  been  designated  as  that  of  the  begging  nuns.  Such 
women  are  in  after  Itfe  judged  solely  bj  their  acts;  nobody  permits 
himself  to  remind  them  of  their  past  life.  Our  European  missionaries 
were  scarcely  in  a  position  to  judge  of  such  an  institution.  It  has  a 
religious  and  poetic  basis  which  attaches  itself  to  an  antique  social 
organisation.  The  &mous  Hindoo  drama  "  Mrichakati,"  so  ably  trans- 
lated by  Wilson,  presents  to  us,  in  the  touching  character  of  Yasantasena, 
a  strikmg  example  of  an  exceptional  form  of  existence,  which  appears  to 
be  essential  to  a  social  organisation  which  has  been  formed,  and  is  upheld, . 
by  conditions  differing  essentially  from  those  which  are  imposed  upon 
European  society. 

The  old  traveller,  Caron,  takes,  however,  a  more  matter-of-^Bict  view  of 
this  extraordinary  Japanese  institution — if  it  can  be  so  called.  ''  The 
reason/'  he  says,  '*  alleged  for  the  allowance  of  this  is,  that  each  may 
have  the  means  of  satisfying  his  carnal  desires,  without  being  led  into  the 
temptation  of  attemptins^  the  seduction  of  the  wife  or  daughter  of  his 
neighbour."  <<  It  is,"  adds  the  philosophical  Dutchman,  "  on  account  of 
the  easy  means  thus  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  animal  desire,  that  those 
who  pursue  unlawful  ways  meet  with  no  mercy,  but  are  killed  without 
remorse."  There  is  much  that  is  strangely  suggestive  in  this  to  those 
who  are  so  justly  desirous  of  putting  down  the  great  social  evil  in  this 
countr}%  Were  the  crime  of  seduction  visited  by  death,  or  by  what 
would  be  preferable,  by  obliging  the  seducer,  when  not  a  married 
man,  to  wed  his  victim,  and  punishing  him  most  severely  when  he 
was,  the  grievance  would  soon  be  much  less ;  but  if  you  do  away  with 
the  grievance  without  providing  for  an  adequate  punishment  for  the 
seducer,  what  would  become  of  the  safety  of  the  family  p  The  Japanese 
seem  to  meet  this  great  difficulty  in  a  practical  manner,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  say  an  unwise  one,  albeit  immoral  in  our  eyes.  But  the 
Japanese  have  had  thirty  centuries  of  social  experience,  and  of  what  avail 
if  that  experience  has  not  led  to  wisdom  in  some  one  particular  at  least  ? 
We  are  too  apt  to  be  always  readv  to  condemn  that  which  differs  from 
ourselves,  without  waiting  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  both  better 
and  wiser. 

The  number  of  these  tea-houses  is  very  great  At  Nagasaki  alone, 
with  a  population,  according  to  the  Chinese  Repository,  of  70,000  souls,* 
there  are  no  less  than  760.  Inns  and  tea-houses  having  similar  esta- 
blishments are  met  with  the  whole  length  of  the  imperial  road  to  Yeddo. 

These  Japanese  Aspasias  abo  figure,  according  to  Ksempfer,  in  the 
great  annual  religious  processions  and  ceremomes  called  Matsuri,  in 
which  portable  chapels,  dedicated  to  local  deities,  splendidly  gilt  and 
varnished,  and  decorated  with  rich  arms  and  other  ornaments,  are  carried 
in  processions,  in  which  the  authorities,  civU  and  military,  figure  by  the 
side  of  musicians,  courtesans,  and  ladies  in  palanquins,  amidst  a  host  of 
banners.  The  courtesans  represent  in  these  processions  the  historical 
expeditions  of  their  mikados,  or  national  heroes  and  demi-gods.  The 
richness  and  fidelity  of  their  costumes  is  said  to  be  admirable.  These 
processions  are  numerous;  they  have  all  to  go  to  the  chief  square  to 

*  Siebold  reckons  11,451  houses,  62  temples  and  Buddhist  monasteries,  and  5 
little  chapels  of  the  ancient  worship  of  Karins,  in  a  population  of  only  35,000. 
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iqppear  before  the  chief  authorities,  and  they  extemporise  little  theatrical 
entertainments,  which  do  not  last  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is 
the  same  in  regard  to  the  other  public  rejoicings  in  Japan,  in  which  the 
courtesans  all  take  their  part,  and  these  are  exceedingly  numerous,  for 
the  Japanese  hold  that  one  of  the  best  means  to  propitiate  the  divinities 
is  not  to  f  annoy  them  with  incessant  prayers,  suppIicationB,  or  useless 
lamentations,  but  to  divert  themselves  in  their  presence,  confiding  them- 
selves to  their  infinite  goodness,  and  persuaded  that  they  take  pleasure  in 
seeing  people  give  themselves  up  to  innocent  recreations.  Some— and 
their  prototypes  are  to  be  met  with  in  thb  country — deem  all  prayers 
useless,  as  God  knows  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  Others  even  deem  it 
indecent  to  present  themselves  before  their  deities  when  afflicted. 

The  Japanese  have  also  burlesque  processions  in  honour  of  Satan.  A 
quarrel  having  once  arisen  whether  tne  archangel  was  black,  white,  red, 
or  green,  the  mikado  decided  that  there  were  evil  spirits  of  all  four 
colours,  and  ever  since,  once  a  year,  a  troop  of  persons  marked  with  horns, 
and  painted  black,  white,  red,  and  green,  dance  through  the  towns  to  the 
sound  of  drums  and  other  musical  instruments.  Among  other  peculiar 
festivals  is  one  dedicated  to  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  on  which  occasion 
an  infinite  number  of  little  boats  are  delivered  up  to  the  winds  and 
waves,  beating  lamps  and  lanterns,  emblematic  of  the  souls  of  the 
deceased,  a^  in  the  Chinese  feasts  of  lanterns.  At  another  festival  the 
high  authorities  and  gravest  persons  of  the  empire  may  be  seen  flying 
kites !  The  meaning  of  this  has  not  been  clearly  established.  On  an- 
other day,  again,  the  whole  population  is  to  be  seen  busy  driving  the  evil 
spirits  from  their  habitations  and  those  of  their  neiffhbours  with  parched 
peas  and  even  pebbles.  The  Japanese  have  also  we  most  magnificent 
commemorative  hunting  feasts  on  record.  Fisscher  witnessed  one  at 
Nagasaki  in  which  seven  hundred  performers  took  part  On  these 
occasions  the  streets  are  carefuUy  swept,  and  the  houses  are  lined  with 
flags,  tapestry,  or  cloths.  These  heroic  hunting  processions  have  a  very 
solemn  character,  and  no  noise  or  acclamations  of  any  kind  are  permittea. 
From  the  description  given  by  Fisscher,  they  must  be  of  extraordinary 
magnificence.  Kaempfer  relates,  in  connexion  with  tiie  same  traditions 
of  heroic  hunting  times,  that  a  horn  of  extraordinary  dimensions  was 
kept  at  the  temple  of  Samno.  It  had  served  in  the  ancient  hunts  round 
the  mountain  ot  Fusi,  but  some  robbers  having  stolen  it,  they  let  it  fall 
into  a  river,  and  it  was  converted  into  a  guardban  spirit  of  Uie  waters. 
We  have  before  observed  that  it  was  the  custom,  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, for  the  chief  governor  of  the  Dutch  &ctory  to  go  every  vear  to  Yeddo 
to  convey  presents  to  the  emperor.  We  are  mainly  indebted  to  these 
periodical  missions  for  what  Ium  been  learnt  up  to  recent  times  of  the 
manners,  laws,  uses,  and  resources  of  the  Japanese  empire.  The  Dutch 
never  had  the  means  of  making  these  missions  impressive  to  the  Japanese. 
They  could  not,  in  their  most  palmy  days,  muster  over  some  two  hundred 
officials  and  followers,  and  that  in  a  country  where  a  prince  of  secondary 
rank  goes  attended  by  ten  thousand  followers,  and  one  of  first  rank  by 
twenty  thousand ! 

The  journey  was  effected  in  vehicles  something  between  a  palanquin 
and  a  sedan-chair,  but  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties.  The 
whole  was  in  charge  of  a  gobanyosi,  or  police-officer,  who  took  ^*  ^^^'^ 
with  Japanese  politeness  as  to  tiie  halts,  altiiough  all  was  arranged  before- 
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hand.  Men,  wofn«&,  and  ckildk^a  who  met  fihe  proceasiion  oa  the  way 
turned  their  backs  to  it,  the  Duteh  were  told,  out  of  respect !  It  generally 
took  seven  days  t»  cross  the  island  oC  Kiu-Sin,  whence  they  went  by 
water  to  Sioraouoeeki,  and  thence  by  an  archipelago  of  little  islands  to> 
Ohasaka.  Thence  it  took  twenty-two  to  twenty>iibree  days  by  Miako  to 
Yeddo— altogedier  some  fifty  days  from  Nagasaki  to  their  destinatioQ. 
The  mission  was  hospitably  entertatned  by  the  native  chiefs  on  its  way, 
and  a  detachment  of  troops  took  charge  of  it  through  each  prindpaltty. 
The  roads  being  wide  and  well  kept^  althongh  sometimes  evowded,  bo 
inconvenience  was  ever  experienced.  The  roada  are  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  lined  with  trees, -and  are  swept  dean  with  brooms — it  is  supposed 
tor  the  sake  of  the  sweepings.  Innumerable  little  shopa  are  also  met 
with,  where  they  sell  straw  shoes  for  travellers,  as  also  for  horses  and 
buffeiloes.  Little  books  are  also  sold  containing  all  4ihe  most  mmute 
information  as  to  inns  and  expenses  on  the  way. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  objects  met  with  ou  these  iaterestnig 
journeys  were  the  temples,  some  of  which  belong  to  peculiar  sects.  One 
of  these — the  Ikko-Syou — have  ^e  image  of  only  one  god> — Amida,  a 
name  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  its  priests  marry 
and  eat  meat.  Neav  Sonogui*  is  a  camphor-tree^  seventeea  yards  in  civ* 
cumferenoe,  and  which  was  old  in  the  time  of  Ksempfor,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  before  it  was  measured  by  SiebohL  At  Tsujca-Saki  are 
thermal  springs,  and  at  Kayanosi  coal,  or  apparently  li^ite  deposits.  lis 
l^e  archipelago  is  a  temple  to  Kompira,  the  Jiapanese  Neptune,  to  whon 
offerings  are  made  of  small  coin,  as  also  of  saki — the  rice  beer  of  the 
country.  Old  trees  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temples;  a  pine  at 
Fimeai  is  described  by  Fkscher  as  being  in  his  time  (182S)  nine  hundved 
and  eighty-three  years  old.  The  harbour  d  'Fiogo  is  protected  by  a 
great  l^eakwater ;  beyond  it  is  th»  renowned  Ohasaka.  This  is  indeed 
the  handsomest  and  richest  city  of  the  emmve,  and  where  theatres  and 
amusements  of  aH  kinds  do  most  abound.  Hence  do  all  traveUeis  agree 
in  calling  it  the  Pane  of  Japan. 

It  is  a  day  and  a  half  hence  to  Miako>  or  Miyako,  ihe  residence  of  the 
mikado,  or  sovereign  pontiff.  The  city  ie  described  as  being  situated  m 
a  beautifol  valley,  where  water,  vegetation,  eKmate,  and  scenery  unite  to 
render  lifo  delicious.  The  city  is  especially  termed  Fei*on-sio — '^  the 
City  of  Tranquillity.^  Here  is  the  Daira,  or  residence  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  mikado.  Here  also  are  the  five  great  academies,  each  of  wluch  is 
said  to  boast  of  its  three  thousand  five  hundred  pupils.  Here  also  are 
those  wondrous  temples  with  their  giant  idols  which  excited  at  once  the 
surprise  and  the  ire  of  the  old  travellers.  "  The  deril  eouM  not  have 
suggested  to  the  emperor  a  readier  means  of  spen&ig  his  immense 
treasures,"  exclaimed  the  bigoted  Spaniard  Don  Rodr^o  de  Viyero  y 
Velasco,  in  1609.  Visiting  the  tomb  of  Taicosama,  the  same  uncom- 
promiBing  Romanist  grieves  over  splen<iKd  edifices  raised  to  the  memoiy 
of  1^  maa  '^  whose  soul  is  in  heM  to  all  eternity."  And  he  concludes  his 
oonten^ation  of  Japanese  f<A\y  and  idolatry  by  saying,  **  I  was  wearied 
with  seeing  so  many  temples,  and  moaned  for  the  power  of  Ae  devil  over 
ihese  people." 

*  Kienpte  writes  Siaongi,  Thunberg  SSnongid^  and  itascher  SonogL 
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The  mission^  while  at  Miako^  was  placed  und^  the  most  rigid  surreil* 
lance,  and  people  were  only  allowed  to  visit  it  ''  naihon"— a  common 
Japanese  expresuon  to  signify  non-officially,  or  when  the  authorities 
choose  to  dose  their  eyes  upon  whatsis  being  done  against  rule. 

•  From  Miako  to  Yeddo  the  mission  followed  the  Tokaido-^e  most 
frequented  of  all  the  great  highways  in  Japan.    Kiempfer,  who  travelled 
four  times  along  this  road,  asserts  that  it  is  daily  traversed  by  more 
people  than  the  public  streets  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe.    We  cannot 
but  ima^e  that  there  is  in  this,  as  in  many  of  the  statements  relating 
to  Japan,  mach  exaggeration.  The  chief  travellers  seem  to  be  the  princes 
and  their  suites.  When  two  parties  meet,  as  with  us,  each  keeps  his  right 
hand.    Half  way  on  this  road  is  the  little  town  of  Aray,  where  the  bag- 
gage is  carefaUy  examined,  passports  are  perused,  and,  above  all,  women 
are  prevented  passing  disguised  m  men's  cfoihes.     Beyond  this  tiiere  are 
two  rivers  to  cross,  one  with  such  an  impracticable  name  that  all  travellers 
spell  it  differently  (Oygawa  of  Siebold),  and  which  has  to  be  crossed  on 
men's  shoulders.     Tms  torrent  is  so  liable  to  sudden  rises  that  no  bridge 
can  be  built  over  it.   The  giant  Fusi  Yama,  of  the  same  height  as  Etna, 
comes  now  in  right,  its  peak  dad  with  perpetual  snows.     The  Japanese 
make  pilg^rimages  to  its  very  summit,  where  they  go  to  worship  the 
genius  of  tempests.     This  mountain  imparts  a  character  of  magnificence 
to  the  whole  scene.     An  order  of  monks  called  the  Yamabosis,  or  Moun- 
tain Bouxes,  dwell  on  its  flanks.     Beyond  Mount  Furi  there  is  the  rocky 
chain  of  Fakone  to  cross,  with  a  military  and  police  station  of  same  name. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  district  abound  in  salmon  and  trout.  Titsingh 
tells  a  strange  story,  if  true,  of  this  police  station.   A  Japanese  manaffed 
to  get  through  with  his  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl — ^the  latter  dis- 
guised as  a  boy.  A  man  who  knew  the  delinquent  threatened  to  denounce 
him  unless  he  paid  him  a  large  sum  of  money.    The  father  had  it  not,  so 
the  man  returned  to  the  gate  and  told  what  had  happened.     The  excite- 
ment was  great,  for  it  concerned  the  heads  of  all.     The  officer  on  duty, 
however,  managed  to  avoid  exposure.     He  sent  off  another  boy,  telling 
the  father  to  leave  the  ^rl  and  return  with  the  two  boys.     When  he  had 
thus. proved  himself  in  the  right,  he  could,  in  a  fit  of  legitimate  anger, 
kill  the  denouncer.    The  father  accordingly  returned  to  the  post  with  the 
two  boys,  and  took  the  hint  as  to  the  summary  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
man  who  had  brought  him  and  the  guard  into  trouble. 

As  the  capital  is  approached,  towns  and  villages  almost  touch  one  an- 
other, and  the  highway  is  described  as  being  positively  encumbered  with 
travellers.  The  description  given  of  the  capital  of  the  empire  by  old 
travellers  fully  corroborates  the  recent  details  transmitted  to  this  country 
by  the  companions  of  Lord  Elgin.*    The  streets  are  described  as  being 

*  The  name  Yeddo,  or  Jeddo,  signifies  '*  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river."  It 
is  also  called  Td-to,  *Hhe  eastern  capital,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Miako— i  e.  "  the 
capital."  The  legitimate  title  of  the  chief  is  said  td  be  Koubo  (Kung  Fang), 
L  e,  the  Duke,  or  Dai  Siogoun,  the  great  general  or  commander-in-chief.  The 
term  Tycoon,  by  which  he  has  been  introduced  to  us  latcdy,  signifies  simply  the 
''great  officer.**  It  is  after  all  a  question  of  names,  for  by  whatever  name  the  chief 
of  Yeddo  is  designated,  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  feudal  nobility,  in  command  of  the 
military  and  secular  ruler,  or  autocrat  of  the  empire.  The  Mikado,  or  Ten-Zi, 
i.  e.  ''the  Son  of  Heaven,"  who  resides  at  Miako,  retains  at  present  little 'except 
the  name  of  emperor.  He  arrogates  descept  from  Ten  Zio  Dai  Zin,  "  the  Sun- 
Jaw. — ^VOL.  CXY.  HO.  CCCCLVII.  C 
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wide^  reg^ular,  paved  at  the  sides,  and  lined  with  houses  of  one  story,  and 
of  a  uniform  style  of  building.  Among  them  are  many  larger  buildings 
and  magazines.  In  front  of  these  magacines,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
houses,  are  the  shops,  marked  by  their  particular  signs,  and  peopled  by 
boys,  who  inyite  purchasers  with  noisy  exclamations.*  Although  no 
carts  or  carriages  are  allowed  to  circulate  in  the  streets,  still  the  move- 
ment and  bustle  of  this  immense  capital  is  compared  with*  what  is  met 
with  in  the  most  busy  streets  of  London.  Yeddo  stands  at  the  extremity 
of  a  gulf,  or  estuary,  which  is  fed  by  several  streams,  the  largest  of  which 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  water  is  shallow  near  Yeddo 
itself,  hence  coasting  vessels  anchor  at  a  place  called  Sinagawa.  Above, 
the  river  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  the  chief  of  which  is  called 
I^p-pon  Bars,  or  the  bridge  of  Japan,  and  all  the  geographical  distances 
of  the  empire  are  fixed  from  that  point.  The  town  itself,  which 
stretches  along  the  bay  in  a  crescent-like  shape,  is  said  to  be  from  fifty  to 
sixty  miles  in  drcumference,  and  the  population  is  estimated  by  different 
people  at  from  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  to  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  souls.  Yeddo  is  not,  however,  either  so  regularly  built  or  so 
handsome  as  Miako  or  Ohasaka.  It  owes  its  immense  size  in  great  part 
to  the  presence  of  the  siogouns,  and  partly  to  the  houses  being  only  of 
one  story.  The  imperial  palace  is  after  the  fiishion  of  the  palaces  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  those  of  the  yellow  city  of  Pekin — a  town 
within  a  town — ^with  gardens  watered  by  derivatives  from  the  river.  It 
takes  three  hours  to  walk  round  the  imperial  enclosure.  Other  palaces 
are  grouped  around  the  home  of  the  sovereign,  among  which  are  the 
residences  of  the  empress,  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  of  the  concubines, 
and  of  the  chief  officers  of  state.  The  imperial  enclosure  is  at  once  a 
palace  and  a  prison — a  Versailles  and  a  Bastille— for  the  laws  of  etiquette 
are  so  severe  in  the  higher  ranks,  that  with  many  of  the  officers — as  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  others — ^life  is  one  continuous  and  wearisome 
imprisonment. 

When  Lord  Elgin's  party  landed  from  the  little  squadron,  swelled  by 
the  presence  of  the  steam-yacht  JEmperar^  a  present  for  the  siogoun, 
pretty  nearly  the  same  peculiarities  were  noticed.  The  ambassador  was 
received  and  put  into  his  chair  by  sundry  two-sworded  personages,  the 
rest  of  the  mission,  together  with  some  officers  of  the  squadron,  following 
on  horseback.  The  crowd,  which  for  upwards  of  a  mile  lined  the  streets 
leading  to  the  building  fixed  upon  as  the  residence  of  the  embassy,  was 
dense  in  the  extreme ;  the  procession  was  preceded  by  policemen  in 
harlequin  costume,  jingling  huge  iron  rods  of  office,  hung  with  heavy-clad 

God,"  the  foonder  of  the  empire,  and,  as  such,  claims  the  reverence  of  the 
people.  He  traces  his  descent  in  an  unbroken  line  firom  Zin  Men,  the  Divine  War- 
rior, who  established  his  authority  667  years  b.c.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
fountain  of  all  honour,  and  from  him  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  including  the 
Siogoun,  nominally  receive  theur  investiture.  The  reUitionship  of  the  Mikado  and 
the  Siogoun  in  present  times  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  old  Merovingian 
Kynings,  who,  as  descendants  of  the  Scandinavian  divinities,  were  regarded  as 
sacred  persons,  while  their  power  was  wrested  from  them  and  exerdsed  by  the 
mayors  of  the  palace. 

*  The  houses  of  the  nobles  are  built  in  reffular  order,  forming  wide  streets,  some 
forty  yards  broad;  an  immense  court-yard,  with  trees  and  gardens,  forms  the 
centre  of  each  enclosure;  while  around  the  enclosure  is  the  house  of  the  chief,  as 
also  those  of  his  followers,  retainers,  domestic  servants,  and  stables. 
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rings,  to  warn  the  crowd  away.  Ropes  were  stretched  across  the  streets, 
down  which  masses  of  people  ipshed,  attracted  by  the  novel  sight ;  while 
every  few  hundred  yaids  were  gates  partitioning  off  the  different  wards, 
which  were  severally  dosed  immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  proces* 
sion. 

The  residence  assigned  to  Lord  Elgin  was  a  portion  of  a  temple 
situated  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  imperial  residence,  or  the  '^  Princes^ 
quarter."  In  front  of  it  was  a  street  which  continued  for  ten  miles,  (!) 
as  closely  packed  with  houses,  and  as  densely  crowded  with  people,  as  it  is 
from  Hyde  Park-comer  to  Mile-end.  At  the  hack  of  it  stretched  a  wide 
and  somewhat  dreary  aristocratic  quarter,  which  contained  the  residences 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  hereditary  princes,  each  a  petty  sovereign  in 
lus  own  right,  many  of  ihem  with  half  a  doaen  town  houses,  and  some  of 
ihem  able  to  accommodate  in  these  ten  thousand  retainers.  A  magnifi- 
cent moat,  seventy  to  eighty  yards  broad,  fiftced  with  a  smooth  green 
pment  as  many  feet  in  height,  above  which  ran  a  massive  wall,  com- 
i  of  stones  Cyclopean  in  their  dimensions,  the  whole  crowned  by  a 
J  palisade,  surrounded  the  imperial  residence,  which  is  again  buried 
amiiist  groves  of  giant  cedars.  From  the  highest  point  of  the  fortifica- 
tions in  rear  of  the  castle,  a  panoramic  view  was  obtained  of  the  vast  city, 
with  its  two  millions  and  a  half  (?)  of  inhabitants,  and  an  area  equal  to, 
if  not  greater  than,  that  of  London.  The  castle  alone  was  computed  to 
be  capable  c^  containing  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  *'  Yeddo^**  says 
another  member  of  the  same  mission,  ^^is,  without  exception,  one  of  the 
fine^  cities  in  the  world."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  vast  space  covered  by  the  town,  that  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes  the  houses  are  only  of  one  story,  and  hence  a 
smaller  amount  of  population  covers  a  greater  extent  of  i^ace  than  in 
Europe. 

But  the  party  on  shore  did  not  confine  itself  to  exploring  the  city 
alone ;  excursions  of  ten  miles  into  the  country  were  made  in  two  diffe- 
rent directions,  and  but  one  opinion  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  extra- 
ordinary evidences  of  civilisation  which  met  the  eye  in  every  direction. 
Every  cottage,  temploi  or  tea-house  was  surrounded  by  gardens  laid  out 
vrith  exquisite  taste,  and  the  most  elaborate  neatness  was  skilfully  blended 
widi  grandeur  of  design.  The  natural  features  of  the  country  were 
admirably  taken  advantage  of,  and  a  long  ride  was  certain  to  be  rewarded 
by  a  romantic  scene,  where  a  tea-house  was  picturesquely  perched  over  a 
water£dl,  or  a  temple  reared  its  carved  gables  amid  groves  of  ancient 
cedars.  The  tea-house  is  described  as  the  national  characteristic  of 
Japan.  The  traveller,  wearied  with  the  noonday  heat,  need  never  be  at 
a  loss  to  find  rest  and  refreshment ;  stretched  upon  the  sof^st  and  cleanest 
of  matting,  imbibing  the  most  delicately  flavoured  tea,  inhaling  tiirough 
a  short  pipe  die  fragrant  tobacco  of  Japan,  he  resigns  himself  to  the 
ministrations  of  a  bevy  of  fiur  damsels,  who  glide  rapidly  and  noiselessly 
about,  the  most  eealous  and  skilful  of  attendants. 

The  modesty  of  our  countrymen  who  accompanied  Lord  Elgin's  mis- 
sion appears,  however,  to  have  been  somewhat  taken  aback  by  seeing  no 
small  portion  of  tiie  population  of  Nagasaki  washing  themselves  in  tubs 
at  tiie  comers  of  streets  towards  evening.  In  Yeddo  they  frequent  large 
batlung  establishments,  the  door  of  which  is  open  to  the  passer-by,  and 
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presents  a  curious  spectacle,  more  especially,  we  are  told,  if  the  inmates 
of  both  sexes  ingenuously  rush  to  it  to  gaze  at  the  European  as  he  ridee 
blushingly  past.  Anotner,  however,  saw  two  or  three  ladies  quietly 
sitting  in  tuos  in  front  of  their  doors  at  Yeddo  itself  washing  themselves 
with  the  utmost  unconcern,  traffic  and  business  through  the  street  going 
on  past  them  as  usual.  They  were,  indeed,  given  to  understand  that  this 
was  a  general  custom. 

Such  an  apparent  want  of  modesty  b  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  it  is 
not  reconcilable  with  the  advanced  state  of  civilisation  of  the  Japanese 
that  is  to  be  deduced  from  other  facts.  Modesty  cannot  be  ranked 
among  mere  conventional  things ;  its  absence  is  not  the  extinction  of  a 
prejudice,  its  presence  is  one  of  the  distinctive  characters  between  the 
human  race  and  that  of  brutes.  It  is  not  on  this  point  alone,  however, 
that  the  Japanese  differ  from  Europeans.  In  many  of  their  habits  and 
manners  they  present  a  striking  antagonism  to  that  which  is  accepted  in 
Europe.  To  show  respect,  for  example,  we  take  off  our  hats:  the 
Japanese  remove  their  shoes.  We  get  up,  they  sit  down,  for  with  them 
it  IS  the  height  of  unpoliteness  to  receive  a  visitor  standing.  When 
going  out  we  put  on  a  great-coat,  the  Japanese  put  on  capacious 
trousers. 

Social  life  is  under  the  same  strict  traditionary  regulations  as  is  private 
life.  We  see  in  it  the  perfection  of  an  antique  civilisation  polisned  by 
the  experience  of  ag^.  As  in  matters  of  private  cleanliness,  so  in 
general  sanitary  arrangements  the  Japanese  are  reputed  in  advance  of 
us ;  and  as  if  to  add  the  acme  of  perfection  of  town  life,  no  wheeled 
carriages  are  tolerated— only  foot-passengers,  porters,  sedau-chaixs,  and 
at  the  most  an  occasional  horse. 

The  beauty  and  delights  of  the  house  of  a  Japanese  noble  are  equally 
vaunted.  Nothing  that  pleases  the  eye  or  can  gratify  the  senses  is  neg- 
lected: the  gardens  abound  in  flowers,  the  orchards  with  fruit;  the 
ponds  teem  with  fish,  and  aviaries  with  bright-plumaged  birds.  A  theatre 
is  attached  to  every  palace.  The  details  of  the  interior  are,  however,  too 
minute  for  our  purposes. 

The  Japanese,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  are  essentially  brave.  They  are 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  from  twelve  years  of  age.  Their  chief 
pride  consists  in  the  excellence  of  their  arms,  which  are,  however,  about 
a  century  in  arrear  of  those  of  Europe,  except  the  temper  of  their  swords, 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  they  can  use  them.  Courage  and  justice 
are  the  two  great  virtues  which  education  in  Japan  seeks  to  develop  in 
children.  They  are  never  either  threatened  or  struck.  Hence  also 
naturally  of  a  kind  disposition,  they  are  inveterate  when  their  sense  of 
right  is  injm'ed. 

Sobriety  is  another  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the.  Japanese.  They 
neither  eat  nor  drink  much.  Their  strongest  drink  is  saki,  or  beer  made 
of  rice  and  honey.  Soy,  or  soya,  which  is  imported  to  Uiis  country,  is 
made  of  barley,  the  seed  of  the  dolichos,  and  salt  fermented.  They  do 
not  drink  either  coffee  or  milk.  Tobacco  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese.  Gin-seng,  which  is  the  chief  luxury  sought  for,  and  for 
which  fabulous  prices  are  said  to  be  given,  as  ensuring  immortality,  is 
the  root  of  the  wild  sugar-cane  of  Corea. 

All  employments,  as  indeed  all  other  matters  in  Japan,  are  heredi- 
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taiy.  Fonns  of  government^  religious  institutions,  manners,  customs, 
costume,  architecture,  all  the  hahits  of  life,  are  traditional,  an3  have  heen 
the  same  for  now  nigh  t&irty  centuries.  The  introduction  of  Buddhism, 
the  institution  of  siogouns  as  emperors  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
their  subsequent  usurpation  of  power,  are  but  superpositions  on  an  old  form 
of  society.  Every  city  has  its  national  guard,  to  which  each  street  con- 
tributes a  certain  number  of  men.  In  a  country  where  almost  every 
crime  is  visited  by  capital  punishment,  it  is  death  to  insult  a  national 
guard.  They  have,  however,  not  only  their  ordinary  police,  but  also 
their  mUsoukey  or  spies.  The  princes  of  Satsuma,  who  preserve  a  kind 
of  independence  owing  to  their  reputed  descent  from  lyeyas,  are  said  to 
kill  every  spy  that  is  found  on  their  territory.  So  perfect,  however,  is 
the  police  system  in  Japan,  that  it  is  said  no  criminal  escapes;  indeed, 
it  would  appear  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  escape. 

When  a  Japanese  of  distinction  has  incurred  sentence  of  death,  for 
example,  his  sovereign  or  prince  sends  him  a  little  sword,  or,  according 
to  others,  a  missive  on  a  fan.  On  the  reception  of  this  unwelcome  pre* 
sent,  the  Japanese  assumes  a  peculiar  dress,  which  it  is  said  every  one  has 
in  readiness  for  such  an  event ;  and  he  then-  goes  through  the  ceremony 
of  the  hara-kiri,  or  embowelling  himself,  in  uie  presence  of  the  envoy. 
At  the  same  moment  a  soldier,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend  cuts  off  his  head 
with  a  sword.  These  terrible  scenes  are  sometimes  enacted  with  greater 
ceremony  in  the  temples.  A  Japanese  gentieman  has  never  been  known 
to  hesitate  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  If  after  cutting  himself  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  he  has  still  strength  sufficient  to  give  an  addi<* 
tional  cut  at  his  throat,  he  obtains  thereby  great  celebrity. 

The  punishment  of  deatii  is  inflicted  for  the  slightest  crimes,  particu- 
larly for  theft.  Whoever  (says  the  old  traveller,  Caron)  has  stolen  for 
the  value  of  one  penny  has  no  pardon  to  expect.  Whosoever  hazards 
any  money  in  gambkng  loses  nis  life.  Avarice,  extortion,  and  even 
sometimes  the  utterance  of  a  falsehood,  especially  if  with  a  view  to  per- 
vert the  course  of  justice,  is  punished  with  death.  Death  is  also  some- 
times inflicted  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Caron  relates  that  the  Lord 
of  Firando,  as  he  called  him,  caused  three  young  ladies  out  of  his  se- 
raglio to  be  shut  up  alive  in  a  large  chest,  the  inside  of  which  was  pro- 
vided on  all  sides  with  nails,  leaving  them  to  die  in  that  miserable  man- 
ner. One  of  them  had  entered  into  a  too  fJEtmiliar  intercourse  with  a 
nobleman,  but  the  other  two  had  conunitted  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
having  been  privy  to  the  amour,  and  not  having  divulged  it.  The  noble- 
man ripped  up  his  belly.  A  husband  who  nnds  his  wife  with  another 
man  in  any  apartment  of  which  the  door  is  shut,  19  allowed  to  kill  them 
both.  Excursionists  to  Japan  would  do  well  to  t^Jce  a  memorandum  of 
this  &ct.  If  the  husband  be  from  home^  any  relation  or  servant  may 
exercise  the  same  right.  Hence  instances  of  adultery  occur  very  rarely. 
Caron  relates  some  extraordinary  instances,  as  also  the  still  more  ex- 
traordinary punishment  that  followed  upon  them.  Unfortunately  the 
narrative,  published  in  1811,  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  1858. 

When  the  offence  committed  is  against  the  state,  punishment  is  in- 
flicted agamst  the  whole  race  of  the  offender.  <<  It  happened,''  says 
Caron,  "  in  my  time,  what  indeed  is  not  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence, 
that  a  nobleman  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  ad- 
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ministratioii  of  a  certain  territory  in  the  TiciDity  of  Yeddo,  extcnrted 
from  the  peasaniiis  a  larger  contribution  than  that  at  which  the  lands 
they  cultivated  were  legally  assessed.  Scraping  in  this  manner  together 
more  than  he  stood  in  need  of  for  the  support  of  his  establishment,  he 
saved  money  and  became  a  rich  man.  The  peasants  at  length,  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  oppression  under  which  they  laboured  any 
longer,  presented  a  petition,  and  proved  the  allegation  which  it  con- 
tained. Upon  this  tne  nobleman  was  condemned,  together  with  his 
whole  family,  to  rip  open  their  bellies.  He  had  a  brother  in  the  western 
territory,  at  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues'  distance,  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Tingo ;  an  undo  at  Satsuma,  twenty  leagues  further ;  a 
son  in  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Kinocani ;  a  grandson  in  the  eastern 
territory,  one  hundred  and  ten  leagues  from  Yeddo,  at  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Massamne ;  another  son  in  the  service  of  the  governor  of  the 
eastle  of  Quando;  two  brothers,  who  were  soldiers  in  the  imperial  service; 
and  another  son,  the  youngest  of  all,  who  lived  near  Yeddo,  and  whom 
he  had  g^ven  to  a  rich  merchant,  who^  having  no  other  children  but 
daughters,  had,  even  in  lus  infancy,  earnestly  b^ged  to  have  the  young 
man,  with  the  intention  of  marrying  him  to  one  of  his  daughters.  The 
Dutch  were  well  acquainted  with  the  merchant  All  these  pezsons, 
living  at  sudi  wide  distances  from  each  other,  ripped  open  their  beUiflS, 
and  died  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour. 

In  order  to  fix  the  day  of  the  execution,  a  calculation  was  made  how 
many  days  an  imperial  courier  would*  require  to  travel  firom  Yeddo  to 
Satsuma,  the  most  dbtant  place  where  any  of  the  relatives  of  the  culprit 
resided,  and  on  what  day  of  the  month,  and  at  what  hoiv  of  the  day,  he 
could  arrive  there.  It  appearing  that  that  would  be  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  eighth  month,  orders  were  issued  that  all  the  others  should  execute 
the  sentence  upon  themselves  on  that  day  exactly  at  noon ;  which  was 
observed  with  die  greatest  precision. 

The  merchant,  whose  daughter  had  married  the  youngest  son  of  this 
noble  criminal,  died  at  Ohasaka  of  grief  at  the  deaui  of  his  son-in-law, 
whom  he  had  educated,  and  whom  he  tenderly  loved*  His  daughter 
desired  also  to  rip  open  her  belly  and  die  with  her  husband ;  but  seekig 
that  her  parents  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  her  to  prevent  her,  she  took 
the  resolution  of  declining  to  take  any  food  or  drink,  and  by  that  means 
put  an  end  to  her  life  eleven  days  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Living  under  such  a  system  of  l^islation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
women,  as  well  as  the  men,  accustom  thraoselves  to  contemplate  death 
with  less  feeling  of  dread  than  is  customary  in  Europe.  They  aie  said 
even  to  suffer  die  cmelest  tortures  with  great  coolness.  It  is,  however, 
only  the  nobles  and  the  miHtary  who  enjoy  this  peculiarly  Japanese 
privilege  of  ripping  open  their  bellies.  Merchants,  citizens,  and  persons 
of  inferior  nmk,  receive  their  punishment  from  the  hands  of  an  exe* 
cutioner. 

Europeans  have,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  sometimes  unintentionally 
brought  the  pain  of  the  hara-kiri,  or  ripping  of  the  belly,  on  the  unfor- 
tunate natives.  When  Captain  JPdlew  puisued  the  Dutdi  into  the  har- 
bour of  Nagasaki,  in  1808,  and  broke  through  all  Japanese  etiquette,  the 
governor  and  several  of  the  chief  officers  put  an  end  to  their  lives,  as  the 
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only  means  of  presenring  their  families  from  a  ulnilar  fiite.  Even  Dr. 
Sieboldi  imprisoned  for  breakine  the  rules  by  making  topographical 
sketches,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  some  faiihfbl 
Japanese  who  abetted  his  escape.  The  doctor  does  not  aUnde  to  this 
unfortmiate  event  himself,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Univers  PUio- 
resgucj  art.  <<  Asie/'  tom*  viii.  p.  137. 

<'  When  a  nobleman  dies,''  Caron  tells  us,  '^  from  ten  to  thirty  of  his 
subjects,  or  servants,  according  to  the  rank  and  power  of  the  deceased, 
rip  open  their  bellies  and  accompany  him  to  the  grave.  To  do  this,  they 
assemble  their  relations,  and  all  go  together  to  a  pagoda.  In  the  middie 
of  it  mats  and  carpets  are  spread,  upon  which  they  sit  down  and  partake 
of  a  fiEirewell  repast  They  eat  and  innk  heartily  and  gaily,  as  if  nothing 
was  the  matter.  After  the  repast,  the  man  who  means  to  die  outs  open 
his  belly  crosswise,  so  the  entruls  gush  out.  Such  as  possess  most  cou- 
rage afterwards  cut  their  own  throats,  and  immediately  give  up  the  ghost.'' 

There  are  no  fewer  than  fifty  different  modes  oi  performing  this  most 
horrible  practice  of  hara-kiri  which  are  customary  among  these  Oriental 
stoics.  Can  it,  in  the  face  of  such  heU  as  these,  be  said  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  make  known  to  them,  by  all  possible  means,  a  more  benign 
and  a  more  humane  system  of  religion  and  morality?  Among  we 
punishments  in  use  in  Japan  are  burning  alive ;  crueifixion,  with  the  legs 
in  the  air  and  the  head  downwards ;  teasing  into  four  quarters  with  bulb, 
and  being  cast  alive  into  boiling  water  or  oil.  All  these  tortures  were 
practised  upon  the  first  martyrs.  At  first,  the  believers  in  Christ  were 
only  beheaded  or  crucified.  But  afterwanls,  finding  this  had  no  effect, 
they  were  tied  to  stakes,  or  Iwoiled  on  wooden  gridirons,  the  g^ls  being 
thrown  into  tubs  full  of  snakes.  *'  One's  heart,"  says  old  Caron,  ^  dirinks 
to  hear  of  the  many  other  abominable  and  inhuman  cruelties  which  were 
committed,  and  the  pen  refuses  to  record  them." 

The  slave  of  ceremony  and  traditional  etiquette  during  life,  a  Japanese 
is  not  even  allowed  to  die  in  peace.  When  death  appears  inevitable,  the 
patient's  ck>thes  are  removed  and  thmr  plaee  supplied  by  others.  These 
are  put  on  topsy-turvy,  the  sleeves  at  the  feet  and  the  lower  part  up- 
waru.  When  dead,  the  body  is  laid  out  with  the  head  to  the  north  and 
the  Ceum  to  the  west.  The  water  with  which  the  body  is  washedis  warmed 
on  a  fireplace  kept  for  that  especial  purpose.  Another  grand  tmlette  of 
the  dead  is  then  gone  through,  the  body  is  laid  out  with  its  head  to  the 
south,  and  food  is  fwoffered.  A  very  brief  time  is,  however,  allowed  to 
elapse  before  the  funeral,  which  is  attended  by  all  the  rdatives,  male  and 
female,  in  white  garments,  takes  place. 

According  to  some,  till  the  year  A.D.  63,  but,  according  to  others, 
A.D.  285,  the  Japanese  knew  no  other  than  their  Kamis,  or  Pantheon  of 
Sintos — ancestral  heroes  deified  by  tradition.  According  to  Siebold,  the 
doctrine  of  Confucius,  as  well  as  that  of  Buddha,  was  introduced,  about 
A.i>.  285,  from  the  Corea;  but,  according  to  others,  the  introduction  of 
the  doctrine  of  Buddha  preceded  that  of  Confucius  by  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. The  word  <^kami,"  like  our  Coglish  word  <<  lord,"  may  be  used  in  a 
human  sense  or  in  a  religious  cme.  I&  Japanese  also  apply  the  tenn  to 
a  supreme  God  as  well  as  to  their  dafied  heroes.  The  priests  of  tlie 
Sintos  may  marry ;  those  of  Buddha  may  not  do  so,  and  are,  in  conae- 
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quence,  if  we  may  believe  Caron,  addicted  to  many  malpractices.  Siebold 
has  treated  at  length  upon  the  intricate  subject  of  Japanese  worship, 
under  the  head  of  ^<  Nip-pon  Pantheon.^  That  portion  of  his  work  coo- 
tains  figures  and  short  descriptions  of  the  principal  deities,  deified  go* 
vemors,  &o«,  temples,  priests,  ranks  and  names  of  different  sects,  sacred 
monuments,  implements,  and  dresses  belonging  to  the  Sintos  and  Bud- 
dhist religion  in  Japan. 

<*  Diabolo  ecdesiam  Christi  imitante !"  exclaimed  the  courageous  mis- 
sionary Francois  Xarier  on  seeing  how  the  practices  of  the  Japanese  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Romanists  in  Europe.  And  as  Hue  and  other  mis- 
sionaries have  remarked  of 'Buddhbm  in  China  and  Thibet,  the  celibacy 
of  the  priests,  the  use  of  sacraments  and  confession,  fasting,  pilgrimages, 
vows,  the  worship  of  relics  and  saints,  purgatory,  the  worship  of  images, 
indeed  all  the  practices  of  Buddhism,  are  so  tingled  with  the  colour  of 
Bomanism,  that  if  the  Asiatic  religion  did  not  date  600  years  B.C.,  one 
would  take  it  as  a  mere  Oriental  rendering  of  the  Western  form  of  super- 
stition. 

The  daughters,  real  and  adopted,  of  the  priests  of  tiie  mountuns,  a 
peculiar  sect  swelled  by  the  ranks  of  the  Japanese  hetaira,  compose  an 
order  of  begging  nuns,  who  appear  to  be  alike  a  disgrace  to  the  country 
and  to  any  form  of  religion.  Recent  writers  do  not  say  so  much  upon 
these  subjects,  but  old  writers,  like  Caron  and  Ksmpfer,  who  were  not 
so  particular,  describe  the  temples  of  some  sects  as  the  scene  of  many 
abominations. 

Yet  that  women  in  Japan  enjoy  real  social  importance  is  suffidently 
attested  by  the  fact  of  their  hereditary  admission  even  to  the  throne  of 
the  mikados.  The  Japanese  have  only  one  legitimate  wife,  although 
they  may  have  several  concubines.  This  wife  is,  strange  to  say,  made 
responsible  for  her  husband's  debts.  But  this  is  portion  of  a  system  of 
responsibility  which  is  common  to  all  Japanese  social  relations.  Nowhere 
are  women  treated  with  greater  respect  or  courtesy  than  in  Japan,  nor  is 
their  life  anywhere  surrounded  by  more  means  of  gratification.  The 
butterfly — emblem  of  inconstancy  in  Europe — splays  an  important  part  in 
the  marriage  ceremony  in  Japan.  They  are  apparently  closer  entomo- 
logical observers  than  Europeans  generally,  and  -they  have  consecrated 
the  butterfly  because  it  terminates  its  existence  ^'dans  une  union 
amoureuse.''  Two  girls  enact  the  part,  the  one  of  the  male  butterfly,  the 
other  of  the  female  butterfly,  at  all  marriage  ceremonies,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  which  consists  in  the  bride  and  bridegroom  drinking  to 
one  another  and  changing  cups.  This  establishes  a  permanent  engage- 
ment in  Japan,  and  our  merchants  and  skippers  must  beware  of  exchang- 
ing glasses  ^ith  the  pretty  maids  who  flutter  in  the  tea-gardens. 

That  the  Japanese  are  the  most  intelligent  and  cultivated  of  all  the 
Asiatic  nations  is  generally  admitted.  Even  the  ladies  read,  and  that  a 
good  deal  too.  Many  of  the  officials  and  merchants  can  speak  Enghsh 
and  Dutch.  They  read  European  papers  and  periodicals.  One  of  the 
nobles  questioned  Commodore  Perry,  to  his  great  surprise,  about  Ericson^s 
caloric  ship.  They  have  their  own  system  of  astronomy  and  chronology, 
as  also  their  almanacks.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  astonished  some 
of  the  members  of  Lord  Elgin's  mission  not  a  little.    <<  It  is  curious," 
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writes  one  of  these  gentlemen,  '^  ihat  while  some  of  their  customs  are 
what  we  would  deem  rather  barbarous,  and  while  they  are  ignorant  of 
many  common  things— while  they  still  rip  themselyes  up,  and  shoe  their 
horses  with  straw  because  ignorant  of  any  other  method — they  have 
jumped  to  a  knowledge  of  certain  branches  of  science  which  it  has  taken 
nations  in  Europe  hundreds  of  years  to  attain.  At  Nagasaki  they  can 
turn  out  of  their  yard  an  en^e  for  a  railway  or  steamer.  Japanese 
captains  and  engineers  command  their  men-of-war,  of  which  three  are 
steamers;  they  understand  the  electric  telegraph;  they  make  ther- 
mometers, and  barometers,  theodolites,  and,  I  belieye,  aneroids.  Their 
spy-glasses  and  microscopes  are  good,  and  very  cheap.  They  have  a 
large  glass  manufactory  which  turns  out  glass  little  inferior  to  our  own. 
They  have  a  short  line  of  railway  somewhere  in  the  interior,  given  by  the 
Americans."* 

So  it  will  be  in  respect  to  defensive  and  offensive  means.  Hitherto, 
in  pursuance  of  the  system  of  seclusion,  it  has  been  forbidden  to  construct 
large  ships,  so  that  the  natives  should  not  leave  their  coasts,  but  under  a 
new  system  a  new  order  of  things  wOl  undoubtedly  arise.  So  with  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  armed  men,  as  yet  only  in  the  military  perfec- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  could  not  stand  before  an  adequate 
European  force ;  but  if  once  their  country,  or  their  laws  or  religion  were 
attacked,  they  would  soon  learn  to  place  their  military  system  upon  a  par 
with  that  of  those  who  should  venture  to  outrage  their  nationality.  The 
moral  superiority  would  be  on  their  side.  They  are  brave  even  to  con- 
tempt of  life,  most  sensitive  on  the  point  of  honour,  and  cruel  and  vindic- 
tive in  their  enmity.  It  would  be  a  grievous  error,  then,  in  a  political 
point  of  view — not  to  mention  the  immorality  of  such  a  course— fw  any 
nation,  be  they  Russian,  English,  French,  or  American  (and  the  latter 
have  entertained  the  notion  of  a  forcible  occupation  of  one  of  the  Japanese 
islands),  to  attempt  to  coerce  so  brave,  so  intelligent,  and  so  patriotic  a 
people. 

But  if  force  is  to  be  repudiated,  equally  so  are  any  immediate  and 
glaring  attempts  at  intruding  our  habits  and  manners,  our  laws  or  reli- 
gion upon  this  antique  race.  Civilisation  is  a  comparative  term,  and  if 
we  are  in  advance  of  Japan  in  some  of  the  material  arts,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable if  we  are  in  advance  of  them  in  all  the  moral  and  social  rela- 
tions. There  are,  as  we  have  observed,  some  gory  spots  in  their  system, 
and  if  we  wish  really  and  sincerely  to  benefit  them,  and  to  confer  upon 
them  the  blessmgs  of  Christianity,  we  must  proceed  cautiously.     Captain 

*  The  names  of  the  month  have,  like  those  of  the  French  revolntlonary  calendar, 
a  peculiar  and  InterestlDg  local  significance.  Thus  the  first  month  is  called  the 
firiendly  month,  being  that  of  the  new  year.  The  second  is  the  month  of  change, 
winter  clothes  being  then  exchanged  for  summer  garments.  The  third  is  the 
budding  month;  the  fourth,  the  fiowering  month;  the  fifth,  the  transplanting 
month  (in  allusion  to  rice);  the  sixth  is  the  dry  month;  the  seventh,  the  month 
of  letters ;  the  eighth  is  the  month  of  falling  leaves;  the  nuith  is  the  long  month, 
or  month  of  long  nights;  the  tenth  is  the  godless  month;  the  eleventh,  the  i^^^th 
of  hoar  frosts ;  and  the  twelfth,  the  final  or  terminal  month.  The  tenth  montn  is 
so  called  because,  according  to  some,  the  gods  wait  upon  the  mikado  that  month ; 
according  to  others,  all  the  divinities  leave  their  respective  temples  on  a  pugnmage 
to  Idzumo,  in  the  north  of  Japaa 
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WMttingfaam  judiciously  remarks  upon  this  delicate  snl^ect,  that  '<  great 
caution  and  judgment  should  attend  the  deliberation  of  the  question," 
<*  where  missionaries  should  be  sent"  The  Americans  have  tiiis  adran- 
tage  orer  us  there,  while  thej  uphold  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  they 
forbid  all  reKgioas  disputes.  The  arrogance  of  mankind  is  nowhere 
shewn  so  much  as  in  always  wishing  to  force  its  own  dogmas  upon  o^r 
people  and  other  nations.  Truth  will  always  prevail,  if  quietly  and 
peaceably  allowed  to  have  its  own  way.  We  haTe  one  system.  Under 
it  we  have  poverty,  rudeness,  and  vulgarity  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
drunkenness  and  immorality  among  alL  We  haye  seduction  and  adul- 
tery, and  public  prostitution  ;  we  have  theft,  robbery,  and  murder.  The 
Japanese  hare  another  system.  Under  it  they  hare  none  of  these — with 
rare  exceptions — but  they  have  a  corrupt  hierarchy,  a  legalised  system  of 
prostitution,  and  cruel  and  vindictive  punishments.  If  the  goodness  of 
systems  were  to  be  judged  of,  then,  by  their  working,  it  is  manifest 
tibat  European  nations  would  have  the  worst  of  the  comparison.  But  it 
is  not  thus  that  things  are  to  be  judged — ^it  is  by  the  intent;  and  therein 
Christianity  so  far  surpasses  all  other  religions  that  it  is  imposnble  not  to 
feel  what  a  deHghtfiil  thing  it  would  be  to  make  the  Japanese  real 
Christian^  if  it  were  only  to  shame  the  nominal  Christians  of  the 
West. 

An  article  in  tlie  treaty  of  Yeddo  permits  to  British  subjects  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  religion,  and  sanctions  the  erection  of  churches  and 
chapels  at  Hokodadi,  Kanagawa,  Nagasaki,  Hiogo,  and  Ohasaka.  But 
the  treatj  says  nothing  about  proselytism.  Neverthdess,  meetings  have 
been  held,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  with  tiie  "riew  of 
establishing  Christian  missicms  in  Japan.  These  it  is  our  duty,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  Christian  church,  to  support,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  that  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary.  It  is  not  only  that 
to  the  indiscreet  zeid  of  Christian  missions  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  Europe  owed  its  long  and  unfortunate  exclusion  from  tiie 
Japanese  empire,  but  it  is  that  the  same  zeal  entailed  the  utter  extermi- 
nation of  both  teachers  and  followers  down  to  the  first-bom.  A  more 
horrible  and  terrible  massacre,  accompanied  by  greater  atrocities,  is  not 
upon  record.  Too  much  seal  may  once  more  not  only  make  us  lose  all 
the  advantages  gained  by  treaties,  but  may  once  more  entail  a  similar  sad 
catastrophe. 

Certain  it  is  now  that  Europeans  and  Americans  are  soon  to  be 
brought  in  daily  contact  with  the  industrious  population  of  this  well-to- 
do  country.  Englishmen  and  Americans  are  to  be  located  at  Yeddo,  as 
they  were  at  Canton;  our  factories  are  to  rise  in  very  sight  of  the 
siogoun's  castle,  and  our  steamers  to  delight  the  eyes  of  the  fiiir  ladies 
who  frequent  the  tea-gardens  stretched  along  the  banks  of  the  river  on 
which  the  city  is  built»  The  result  of  our  intercourse  with  these  people 
must  therefore  depend  very  much  on  ourselves.  We  have  the  experiences 
of  past  years,  and  the  testimony  of  past  writers  and  recent  visitors, 
to  guide  us  in  forming  a  just  estimate  oJF  the  Japanese  character.  They 
are,  undoubtedly,  a  licentious  people ;  that  seems  to  be  their  greatest 
weakness  and  their  gravest  sin.  But  they  are  cleanly,  sober,  industrious, 
clever,  skilful,  quick  to  learn,  ingenious,  honesty  and  well  and  kindly 
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disposed*  '^ Japan,"  says  one  recent  writer^  "is  not  equalled  bj  any 
ooootry  on  the  £eu»  of  the  globe,  whilst,  as  if  to  harmonise  with  its  snr* 
passing  natural  endowments,  it  is  peopled  bj  a  raee  whose  qualities  are 
of  the  most  amiable  and  winning  descriptioo,  and  whose  material  pro* 
sperity  has  been  so  equalised  as  to  ensure  happiness  and  contentment  to 
all  daiBses."  With  the  exception  then  of  progvsss  in  literature,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  invaluable  knowledge  of  our  salvatioa  through 
a  merciful  Redeemer,  the  Japanese  are  more  cirihsed  than  the  nations  o£ 
Europe.  As  they  do  not  possess  the  overweening  conceit  of  the  Chinese^ 
it  equally  behoves  other  nations  not  to  give  themselves  airs  of  supeiiorily 
without  well  weighing  how  far  they  are  jnstiBed  in  doing  sa  A  liil% 
comprehensive,  and  fair  consideration  of  the  subject  might  show  that  the 
right  to  sdf-congiatulation  and  superciliousness  was  oo  the  other  sidSi 
Loyal  and  courageous,  the  Japanese  will  stand  by  dieir  laws  and  delead 
their  institutions,  and  they  well  hnow  how  to  perfect  themselves  in  die 
arts  of  war  aa  well  as  those  of  peace.  If  we  pursue  towairds  them,  theo^ 
a  just  and  considerate  line  of  conduct^  the  Japanese^  there  is  etvry  reason 
to  believe^  from  what  we  can  gather  of  their  character,  will  more  than 
respond  to  our  efiB»rts  to  promote  the  cause  of  tiade  and  of  fi«e  inter* 
coarse ;  they  would,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  die  absurd  practice  of  exdki- 
mveaess  forced  upon  them  by  the  tradidons  of  the  past,  and  upheld  by  a 
mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  receive  Eniopeaas  open  aimed. 
But  chivairous  in  their  sentiments,  and  warm  in  their  friendslnps  as  they 
are,  they  will  always  resent  anything  like  want  of  fiuth,  breaeh  d 
promises,  cor  studied  insult  to  thehr  laws,  hafaits^  or  religion.  As  enemies^ 
they  are,  as  was  shown  on  the  occasioii  of  the  terriUe  estiipation  of 
Christianity,  and  as  is  still  more  shown  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  owA 
laws  and  modes  of  punishment,  obstinate,  cruel,  and  unrelentiDg*  It  will 
be  the  fault  of  European  and  American  nations,  then,  if  they  are  not 
prepared  to  deal  fiurly  with  people  of  snob  sensitive  and  honourable  fsel- 
ii^,  and  if  they  do  not  treat  with  respect  and  oonrideration  the  aooral 
and  reliffious  pr^udices^f  it  is  so  pleased  to  term  them'— of  a  nation 
with  sudi  welf-msorked  and  distinct  characteristics. 

The  treaty  rigned  at  Yeddo  on  the  26th  of  Ai^t,  1858,  etipulatei^ 
among  other  thmgs^  the  reciprocal  right  of  appointing  diplomatie  agvnta 
at  Y^do  and  L^on ;  that  the  porta  of  Hakodadi  (previously  wiA 
Simoda  opened  by  Commodore  Ferry  to  the  Americans),  Kanagawa,  and 
Nagasaki  be  opened  to  British  subjects  from  July  1st,  1859;  Nee-e-gata, 
or  if  that  is  unsuitable  as  a  harbour,  some  other  port  on  the  west  coast  of 
Nip-pon,  as  also  Hiogo,  on  January  1st,  1860.  In  all  these  places 
British  subjects  may  reside,  may  lease  g^und,  and  purchase  and  erect 
buildings,  and  are  not  to  be  confined  within  walls  and  gates,  but  are  to 
be  allowed  free  ingress  and  egress.  Their  excursions  are  to  be  limited 
within  ten  ri,  or  some  twenty-five  miles  English.     After  January  1st, 

1862,  British  subjects  may  reside  at  Yeddo;  and  from  January  Is^ 

1863,  at  Ohasaka  (Osaca),  for  purposes  of  trade  only. 

The  other  stipulations  of  the  treaty  detail  the  relations  both  political 
and  commercial  in  which  the  two  nations  shall  stand  to  one  another,  aud 
not  one  of  the  least  important  of  these  to  some  future  traveller,  navigator, 
or  merchant,  is  that,  if  in  error,  he  shall  be  punished  by  British  laws  aud 
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not  by  Japanese.  The  gates  of  an  extennre,  opulent,  luzurioas,  and 
populous  dominion^  which  have  been  closed  to  our  commerce  ever  since 
the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  are  thus  opened  to  us.  As  to  the  posi- 
tive benefits  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue,  eveiything  depends  upon 
the  adaptation  of  British  exports  to  the  Japanese  market;  but  with  the 
exception  of  docks,  a  brancn  of  manu&cture  in  which  the  Americans 
exce^  the  British  are  surely  prepared  to  reap  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  new  and  important  field  as  much  as  any  other  nation. 
It  has  been  justiy  remarked,  that  whereas  in  China  everything,  firom  the 
emperor  to  a  bamboo  junk,  b  an  imposture,  in  Japan  the  w^th  of  the 
country  is  real,  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  so 
curious  and  so  intelligent  a  people  will  gradually  learn  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  advantages  which  we  may  be  ready  to  present  them  with 
in  arts  and  manu&ctures.  There  is,  however,  little  to  be  feared  on  this 
point-*the  spirit  of  enterprise  of  the  British  is  what  has  made  them  what 
they  are — and  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  is  as  much  concerned  in 
the  opening  of  Japan  as  that  of  die  merchants  and  shipowners.  The 
British  merchants  are  die  last  to  open  transactions  in  any  country  with- 
out adapting  their  enterprises  to  its  necessities,  and  with  the  vast  expe- 
rience which  they  aheady  possess  of  the  East,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  a 
jpeculiarly  commercial  race  should  be  guilty  of  any  egregious  blunders  in 
its  renewed  traffic  with  Japan.  The  account  we  have  given  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  countrv  will  furnish  some  idea  of  its  exports,  experience  of 
the  past  will  tell  of  the  nature  of  the  imports ;  but  this  experience  will 
also  admit  alike  of  great  modifications  and  of  an  almost  infinite  develop- 
ment. It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  luxurious  civilisation  to  beget  wants,  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  spare  no  expense  in  satisfying  them.  The  Japanese 
in  diese  respects,  although  restrained  on  some  points,  as  in  costume,  hj 
habits  and  tradition,  are  just  as  advanced  as  the  English  and  French.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  one  comfort  or  one  luxury  which  is 
coveted  in  these  countries  that  will  not  be  understood^  appreciated,  and 
coveted  in  Japan.  The  marvellous  products  of  European  industry  have 
thus  a  new,  and  for  a  time  an  almost  boundless  market  opened  to  them ; 
and  all  we  hope  is  that  we  may  win  the  perpetual  good  will  and  friend- 
ship of  an  amiable  people  in  return  for  the  material  and  moral  advantages 
which  die  new  connexion  vdll  no  doubt  proffer  to  them. 
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ASSIZE  SUNDAY. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^'AflHLET.* 


It  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  the  early  jpart  of  March,  a  Saturday,  and 
the  bell  of  Riverton  cathedral  toUed  out  for  service^  as  the  dock  chimed 
the  three-quarters  past  two.  In  the  sitting-room  of  a  small  house,  just 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  lay  a  lady  on  a  curious-looking 
couch.  A  lace  cap  shaded  her  delicate  features,  and  she  had  rich, 
loving  brown  eyes  and  damask  cheeks.  She  had  an  affection  of  the 
spine,  and  reqnured  to  lie  there  a  great  portion  of  her  time.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  but  at  the  sound  of  a  footstep  she  hastily  dried  them. 

A  boy  came  in — ^her  boy — slender,  and  tall  for  his  age,  which  might 
be  about  sixteen.  He  was  wonderfully  like  his  mother :  it  was  the  same 
exquisite  face ;  the  soft  dark  eyes,  the  bright  complexion,  and  the  pure 
features. 

"  Are  you  goine,  Henzy  ?" 

*'  The  bell  nas  begun,  mamma." 

He  advanced  to  his  mother  to  give  her  his  (ieurewell  kiss ;  and  then  he 
noticed  something  strange  in  her  face.  **  Mamma,  how  hot  you  are ! 
You  look  as  if  you  had  been  crying  !'* 

''  As  I  have,  dear  child.  Ajid  it  was  veiy  foolish  of  me,  for  crying 
will  not  alter  things." 

«*  What  is  it  ?"  he  hastily  inqmred. 

"  Nothing  new :  only  tne  old  troubles  over  and  over  again.  Your 
papa's  ill-health  prevents  him  doing  anything,  and  expenses  go  on  just 
the  same,  and  bUls  accumulate,  ^ever  mind,  dear;  you  cannot  mend 
matters  ;  so  do  not  let  them  trouble  you.  There  is  a  note  somewhere 
for  you  to  read :  I  think  Lucy  put  it  on  the  mantelpiece." 

Henry  looked,  and  saw  a  note,  which  he  unfolded  and  began  to  read. 
Mrs.  Arkell  continued : 

''  They  want  you  to  spend  Monday  with  them,  you  see ;  and  as  it 
will  be  the  judges'  holiday,  you  can  get  leave  from  college  and  do  so. 
They " 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  pain.  ^^ Mamma!  what  does  it 
mean?** 

Mrs.  Arkell  started  up  and  clasped  her  hands.  ^<0h,  Henry,  you 
have  opened  the  wrong  note !     What  has  Lucy  done  ?*' 

He  had  indeed  seen  a  note  not  meant  for  him  to  see.  A  threatening 
lawyer's  letter,  that  if  the  '<  10/."  were  not  paid  by  that  night,  execution 
would  be  proceeded  with  on  Monday.     Henry  Arkell  turned  sick. 

But  he  controlled  his  emotion,  and  spoke  calmly.  <*  Does  it  mean  a 
prison  for  papa?" 

^*  Lucy  must  have  left  out  the  wrong  note,"  Mrs.  Arkell  continued,  in 
deep  distress.     **  Henry,  you  ought  not  to  hai^e  read  it." 

'^  It  cannot  be  helped  now,  mamma.     Does  it  mean  a  prison?" 

"  Perhaps  it  does,  dear :  I  scarcely  understand  it  myself.  It  means 
great  distress  and  confusion."  ^  , 

He  could  hardly  speak  for  consternation :  the  embarrassmenU  of  Uxe 
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family — uDavoidable,  and,  so  to  speak,  honourable  embarrassments — had, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  kept  from  him.  "  What  will  be  done?  Papa 
must  borrow  it  from  Mr.  AAelL" 

« I  do  not  think  he  will :  your  papa  says  he  will  not  apply  to  him 
again.  If  you  only  knew  how  much,  how  often,  we  have  to  borrow 
from  Mr.  Arkell — -kind,  generous  Mr.  Arkell ! — you  would  pot  wonder 
at  your  papa's  shrinking  from  it." 

^'  li  it  uoB  that  haft  made  you  worse  lately,  mamma?" 

<'  These  things  generally.  But  for  Mr.  Arkell  we  could  not  have  got 
through  the  winter  at  all  Child,"  she  added,  bursting  into  tears,  **in 
spite  of  my  firmly-seated  trust,  these  petty  anxieties  are  wearing  me  out. 
^Tery  time  a  knock  comes  to  the  door,  I  shiver  and  tremble,  lest  it 
shouU  be  people  come  to  ask  for  money  which  we  cannot  pay.  Henry, 
you  will  be  late." 

<*  Plenty  of  tame,  mamma.  I  timed  myself  one  day,  and  ran  from 
this  to  the  dobter  entrance  in  two  minutes  and  a  half.  Are  you  being 
pressed  for  much  besides  this  ?''  he  continued,  touching  the  letter. 

^^  Not  very  much  fior  anything  else,"  she  replied.  ^'  That  is  the  worst : 
if  that  were  settled,  I  think  we  might  manage  to  stave  off  the  rest  till 
brighter  days  come  round.  If  we  can  but  retain  our  home ! — several 
times  it  would  have  gone,  but  for  Mr.  ArkelL" 

''  Oh,  if  I  were  but  old  enough  to  help !"  he  uttered,  clasping  his 
hands  with  an  action  of  despair. 

'*  I  was  wrong  to  speak  of  this  to  you/'  she  sighed :  *'  and  I  am 
wrong  to  give  way,  mysel£  It  is  not  often  that  I  do.  How  could 
Lucy  have  made  the  mistake  ?  Cheer  up,  Harry,"  she  added,  with  a 
cheerful  look :  '*  God  never  sent  a  burden,  but  He  sent  strength  to  bear 
it :  and  we  have  always,  hitherto,  been  wonderfully  helped*  Henry,  you 
will  surely  be  late." 

He  slowly  took  his  elbow  from  the  mantelpiece,  where  it  had  been 
leaning.  '^  No.  But  if  I  were,  it  would  be  something  new :  it  is  not 
ofiten  they  have  to  mark  me  late." 

Henry  Arkell  kissed  his  mother,  and  walked  out  of  the  house  in  a 
dreamy  mood,  and  with  a  slow  step ;  not  with  the  eager  look  and  quick 
foot  ot  a  schoolboy!  in  dread  of  being  marked  late  on  the  cathedral-roU. 
As  he  let  the  gate  swing  to,  behind  him,  and  turned  towards  the  way 
which  led  to  the  back,  or  cloister-entrance,  of  the  cathedral,  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

Henry  turned,  and  saw  a  young,  tall,  aristocratic  man,  looking  down 
upon  him.     In  spite  of  his  mind's  trouble,  his  face  shone  with  pleasure. 

«  Oh,  Mr.  St.  John !     Are  you  in  Riverton  ?" 

'^Well,  I  think  you  have  pretty  good  ocular  demonstration  of  it. 
Harry,  you  have  grown  out  of  all  Imowledge :  you  will  be  as  tall  as  my 
^anky  self,  if  yon  go  on  like  this.     How  is  Mrs.  Arkell  ?" 

'*  Not  any  better,  thank  you,  sir.  I  am  so  very  pleased  to  see  you," 
he  continued  :  "  but  I  cannot  stop  now.     The  bell  has  been  going  ten 


"  In  the  choir  still  ?     Are  yon  the  senior  boy  ?" 
<<  Senior  chorister,  but  not  senior  boy  yet.      Prattleton  is  senior. 
Joeelyn  went  to  Oxford  in  January.'' 

"  Harry,  I  must  see  your  medal.     I  heard  of  your  success." 
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'<  Oh,  I'll  fetch  it  oat  in  a  minate :  it  is  only  in  the  parlour.'* 

He  ran  in,  and  came  out  with  a  medal  of  gold,  hanging  to  a  blue 
zibbon.    Mr.  St  John  took  it  in  his  hand. 

'<  The  dean  displayed  taste,"  was  his  remark.  '^  Ri?erton  cathedral 
on  one  mde^  and  the  inseriptbn  to  you  on  the  other." 

*^  My  name  had  to  be  pot  in  afterwards,  you  know,  when  it  was  found 
I  had  gained  it** 

'^  I  am  glad  you  did  gain  it,  Harry,"  siud  Mr.  St.  John,  looking  kindly 
at  him.  ^'  There;  put  it  up,  and  be  ofif.  I  don't  want  you  to  be  marked 
late  through  me." 

There  was  not  another  minute  to  be  lost,  so  Henry  slipped  the  medal 
into  his  jaoket-pocket»  and  flew  away.  Mr.  St.  John,  a  gentleman  of 
high  birth,  whose  family  lived  near  the  cathedral,  had  oncel^en  a  college 
boy  himself. 

There  was  a  bad  practioe  preraiHng  in  the  college  school,  but  only 
resorted  to  by  the  senior  boys:  it  was  that  of  pledging  their  goods  and 
chattels.  Watches,  chains,  silyer  pencil-cases,  bocSs,  or  anything  else 
available,  were  taken  to  Rutterley,  the  pawnbroker's,  without  scruple. 
Of  course,  this  was  not  known  to  the  masters.  A  tale  was  told  of  Jones 
tertius  having  taken  his  surplice  to  Rutterley's  one  Monday  morning ; 
and,  being  unable  to  redeem  it  on  the  Saturday,  he  had  lain  in  bed  all 
day  on  the  Sunday,  and  sent  word  to  the  head  master  that  he  had  sprained 
his  ankle.  On  the  Monday,  he  limped  into  the  school,  apparently  in 
excruciating  pain,  to  the  sympathy  of  the  masters,  and  intense  admira- 
tion of  the  senior  boys.  Henry  Arkell  had  never  been  guilty  of  this 
practice,  but  he  was  asking  himseli^  all  college  time,  why  he  should  not 
be,  for  once,  and  so  relieve  the  pressure  at  home.  He  possessed  a  fine 
gold  watch,  the  gift  of  a  finend :  it  was  worth,  at  his  own  calculation, 
twenty  pounds,  and  he  thought  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  pledging  it 
for  ten.  *^  It  is  not  an  honourable  thiug,  I  know,"  he  reasoned  with 
himself  *'  but  the  boys  do  it  every  day  for  their  own  pleasures,  and  surely 
I  may,  to  assist  my  father.  I  will  do  it :  and  nobcKly  shall  be  any  the 
wiser." 

Service  was  over  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  he  left  the  cathedral,  by 
the  front  entrance.  Being  Saturday  afternoon,  there  was  no  school 
The  streets  were  crowded,  for  it  was  what  is  called  in  the  local  phraseo- 
logy "  Assize  Saturday  :"  that  is,  the  judges  were  expected  in,  to  open 
court,  preparatory  to  holding  the  assizes.  The  hieh  sheriff  and  his  pro- 
cession had  already  gone  out  to  meet  the  judges,  and  many  gasers  lingered 
in  the  streets,  waitmg  for  their  return.  Henry  hastened  through  them, 
on  his  way  to  the  pawnbroker's.  He  was  possessed  of  a  sensitive,  refined 
temnerament;  and,  had  be  been  going  into  the  shop  to  steal,  he  could 
not  have  felt  more  shame.  The  shop  was  partitioned  off  into  compart- 
ments or  boxes,  so  that  one  customer  should  not  see  another.  If  Henry 
Arkell  could  but  have  known  his  ill-luck  !  In  the  box  contiguous  to  the 
one  he  entered,  stood  Alfi^ed  Aultane,  the  boy  next  below  him  in  the 
choir,  who  had  stolen  down  with  one  of  the  family  table-spoons,  which 
he  had  just  been  protesting  to  the  pawnbroker  was  his  own,  and  he 
would  have  it  out  on  Monday  without  fail,  for  his  godfather  the  coun- 
sellor was  coming  in  with  the  iudges,  and  never  faikd  to  give  him  half 
a  sovereign.     But  that  dbbeheving  pawnbroker  obstinately  peisbted  in 
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refaring  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  spoon,  for  he  knew  the  Aul- 
tane  crest ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  stood  biting  hb  nails  in  mortification. 

<<  Will  you  lend  me  ten  pounds  on  this  ?**  asked  Henry,  coming  in^ 
and  not  suspecting  that  anybody  was  so  near. 

^'  Ten  pounds !"  uttered  Rutterley,  after  examining  the  watch.  ^*  You 
college  gentlemen  have  got  a  conscience !  I  could  not  give  more  than 
half." 

<<  That  would  be  of  no  use :  I  must  have  ten.  I  shall  be  sure  to  re- 
deem it,  Mr.  Rutterley." 

\^1  am  not  afraid  of  that.  The  college  boys  mostly  redeem  their 
pledges ;  I  will  say  that  for  them.  I  will  lend  you  six  pounds  upon  it, 
not  a  farthing  more.  What  can  you  be  wanting  with  such  a  large 
sum?" 

"  That  is  my  business,  if  you  please,''  returned  Henry,  dviUy. 

<<  Oh,  of  course.     Six  pounds :  take  it,  or  leave  it." 

A  sudden  temptation  flashed  across  Henry's  mind.  What  if  he  pledged 
the  gold  medal  ?  But  for  his  having  it  in  his  pocket,  the  thought  would 
not  have  occurred  to  him.  ^'But  how  can  I,"  he  mentally  argued, 
"  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter !  But  it  is  my  own,"  temptation 
whispered  again,  "  and  surely  wis  is  a  righteous  cause.  Yes :  I  will 
xisk  it :  and  if  I  can't  redeem  it  before,  it  must  wait  till  I  get  my  money 
from  the  choir."  So  he  put  the  watch  and  the  gold  medal  side  by  side 
on  the  counter,  and  received  two  tickets  in  exchange,  and  eight  sove- 
reigns and  four  half-sovereigns. 

''Be  sure  keep  it  close,  Mr.  Rutterley,"  he«iioined;  ^'you  see  my 
name  is  on  it,  and  there  is  no  other  medal  like  it  m  the  town.  I  would 
not  have  it  known,  that  I  had  done  this,  for  a  hundred  times  its  worth." 

''  All  right,"  answered  Mr.  Rutterley;  '*  things  left  with  me  are  never 
seen."  But  Alfred  Aultane,  from  the  next  box,  had  contrived  both  to 
hear  and  see. 

Henry  Arkell  was  speeding  home,  when  he  heard  sounds  behind  him. 
"  Iss— iss — I  say !    Iss !" 

It  was  Aultane.  "  What  became  of  you  that  you  were  not  at  college 
this  afternoon  ?"  demanded  Henry,  who,  as  senior  chorister,  had  much 
authority  over  the  nine  choristers  under  him. 

*'  College  be  jiggered  I  I  stopped  out  to  see  the  show ;  and  it  isn't 
come  yet  If  Wilberforce  kicks  up  a  row,  I  shall  swear  my  mother  kept 
me  to  make  calls  with  her*  I  say,  Arkell,  you  couldn't  do  a  fellow  a 
service,  could  you?" 

Henry  was  surprised  at  the  civil  friendly  tone — ^never  used  by  some 
of  the  bovs  to  him.     « If  I  can  I  will,"  said  he.     '« What  is  it?" 

''  Lend  me  ten  bob,  in  gold.  I  mtist  get  it :  it's  for  something  that 
can't  wait  I'U  pay  you  back  next  week.  I  know  you  must  have  as 
much  about  you." 

''  All  the  money  I  have  about  me  is  wanted  for  a  spedfic  purpose.  I 
have  not  a  sixpence  that  I  can  lend  :  if  I  had,  you  should  be  welcome 
to  it." 

"  Nasty  mean  wretch !"  grunted  Aultane,  in  his  heart.  "  Won't  I 
serve  him  out !" 

The  cathedral  bells  had  been  for  some  time  ringing  merrily,  giving 
token  that  the  procession  had  met  the  judges,  and  was  nearing  the  city, 
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on  its  return.  Aultane  tore  away,  and  met  the  advancing  heralds, 
sounding  their  trumpets,  who  were  followed  by  the  javelin  men,  their 
fine  horses  two  abreast,  and  restive  from  the  snail's  pace  to  which  they 
were  condemned.  After  them  came  sundry  offidab  in  carriages,  and 
then  appeared  the  emblazoned  equipage  of  the  high  sheriff,  its  four 
steeds,  nchly  caparisoned,  prancing  and  pawing.  Both  the  judges  sat  in 
it,  fully  robed,  with  the  sheriff,  and  his  chaplam  in  his  gown  and  bands. 
A  plain  carriage  or  two,  and  a  crowd  of  horsemen  followed;  and  thus 
their  lordships  were  escorted  to  the  guildhall,  the  sweet  bells  still  ringing 
melodiously.  Oh,  poor  creatures  I  those  within  the  dark  walls  of  the 
city  and  county  prisons  close  by,  conscious  that  those  bells  heralded  in 
their  doom,  perhaps  that  of  death.  What  a  contrast  it  was !  those  hope- 
less men,  in  their  gloomy  cells;  with  the  pomp  and  ceremony,  the 
curveting  horses,  the  decorated  carria^,  the  array  of  liveried  attendants 
bearing  their  glittering  javelins,  and  uie  proud  blast  of  the  trumpets;  all 
collected  to  welcome  die  two  robed  men,  who  were  to  judge  them ! 

II. 

It  was  Assize  Sunday.  A  dense  crowd  collected  early  round  the 
doors  of  the  cathedral,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  opened,  rushed  in,  and 
took  possession  of  the  edifice,  leaving  vacant  only  the  pulpit  and  the 
locked-up  seats.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  bishop  (if  in  Riverton),  the 
dean  and  chapter,  and  the  fortv  king's  scholars,  to  assemble  just  inside 
the  front  entrance  and  receive  the  judges,  who  were  attended  in  state  to 
the  cathedral,  like  they  had  been  attended  into  Riverton  the  previous 
evening,  the  escort  being  now  augmented  by  the  mayor  and  corporation, 
and  an  overflowing  shoal  of  barristers. 

The  ten  choristers  (who  were  also  of  the  king's  scholars)  were  the 
first  to  take  up  their  standing  at  the  front  entrance.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  king's  scholars,  the  surplices  of  the  whole 
forty  being  primly  starched  for  the  occasion.  They  had  laid  in  their 
customary  supply  of  pins,  for  it  was  the  boys'  pleasure,  during  the  service 
on  Assize  Sunday,  to  stick  pins  into  people's  backs,  and  pin  women's 
clothes  together,  the  density  of  the  mob  permitting  full  scope  to  the  de« 
ligfatfol  amusement,  and  prevoiting  detection. 

The  thirty  king's  scholars  bustled  in  from  the  cloisters  two  by  two, 
crossed  the  body  of  the  cathedral  to  the  grand  entrance,  and  placed 
themselves  at  tne  head  of  the  choristers.  Which  was  wrong:  they 
ought  to  have  gone  below  them.  Henry  Arkell  wlv>,  as  senior  chorister, 
took  precedence  of  all  when  in  the  cathedral  (but  not  when  out  of  it,  and 
that  was  a  somewhat  curious  rule),  told  Prattleton,  the  senior  boy,  to 
move  down.  Out  of  the  cathedral,  Arkell  was  under  Prattleton,  the 
latter,  as  senior  boy,  being  head  of  all. 

Prattleton  declined.  ^'Then  we  must  move  up,"  observed  Henry. 
"Choristers." 

He  was  understood:  and  the  choristers  moved  above  the  king'a 
sbholars. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  V  demanded  Prattleton.  "  How  dar^ 
yon  disobey  me,  llir.  ArkeU  ?" 

«  How  dare  you  disobey  me  T  was  Henry  Arkell's  retort.     «  i  *m 

Jbii.— yoL»  oxv.  HO.  ccccLvn.  ^ 
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senior  here,  and  jou  know  it."  It.musft  be  undentood  that  this  sort  of 
dashing  oouM  only  occur  on  occasions  like  the  piesent :  on  ordtnaiy 
Sundays  and  on  saints'  days  the  choristers  and  king's  scholars  did  not 
come  in  contact  in  the  cathedrals 

<<  ril  let  you  know  who's  senioTy"  said  Frattleton.  ^'  Choristers,  move 
down;  you  juzuors,  do  you  hear  meF  More  down,  or  I'll  have  yoA 
hoisted  to-morrow." 

<<If  Mr.  Arkell  tells  us,  please,  sir,"  re^nded  a  timid  junior,  whu 
fancied  Mr.  Praitleton  looked  partieularly  at  him. 

The  choristers  did  not  stir,  and  Fnuttl«ton  woa  sayage.  '' King's 
scholars^  moye  up,  and  shove." 

Some  of  the  king's  scholars  hedtated,  espeeialiy  those  of  the  lowec 
school.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  disobey  the  senior  chorister  in  the 
cathedral.  Others  moved  up,  and  proceeded.to  '^  shova"  Henry. Arkell 
cahnly  turned  to  one  of  his  own  juniors^ 

''  Hardcastle,  go  into  the  vestry,  and  ask  Wilberforce  to  step  here* 
Should  he  have  gone  into  college,  fetch  him  out  of  the  chan ting-desk." 

"Remain  where  you  are,  Hardcastle,"  foamed  Prattleton.  "I  dare 
you  to  stir." 

Hardcastle^  a  little  chap  of  ten,  was  already  off,  but  he  turned  round 
at  the' words.  ''  I  am  not-  under  your  orderS)  Mr.  Prattleton^  sir,  when 
the  senior  quirester's  present." 

A  few  minutes,  and  then  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilberforce^  in  his  surplica 
and  hood,  was  seen  advancing.  Hardeastie  had  fetched  him  out. of  the 
chanting-desk. 

'<  What's  all  this  ?  what  hubbub  are  you  boys  making?  PJlJiog  you 
all  to-BDorrow.     Arkell,  Prattleton,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

'<  I  thought  it  better  to  send  for  you,  sir,  than  to  hare  a  disturbanoe 
here,"  oriea  Henry  Arkell. 

"  A  disturbance  here !    You  had  batter  not:attempt  it" 

^*  Don't  the  king's  scholars  take  precedence  of  the  qubesters,  sir?^ 
demanded  Prattleton. 

"  No,  they  don't,"  returned  the  master.  <'  If  you  have  not*  been  years 
enough  in  the  college  to  know  th^  rules,  Mr.  Prattleton,  you  had  better 
return  to  the  bottom  of  the  school,  and  learn  them.  Arkdl,  in  this 
place  you  are  head.  King's  scholars,  move  down,  and.  be  quick  over  iti 
and  rU  flog  you  all  round,"  concluded  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "  if  you  strike 
up  a  dispute  in  college  again." 

The  master  turned  tul,  and  strode  back  as  fast- as  his  short  l^ps  would 
carry  him :  for  the  dean  and  chapter,  marshalled  by  a  verger  and  the 
bedesmen,  were  crossing  the  cathedral ;  and  a  flourish  of  trumpet^  ontf- 
stde,  told  of  the  approach  of  the  judges.  It  was  tibe  Renr^ end  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  week  for  chanting,  and  he  would  hardly,  recover  breath  .to 
begin. 

The  choristers  all  ffrinned  at  the  master's  decision,  save  Arkell  and 
Aultane :  the  latter,  though  second  chorister,  took  part  with  Prattleton, 
because  he  hated  Arkell :  and  as  th»  judges  passed  them  in  their  flowing 
scarlet  robes  with  the  trains  held  up  behind,  and  their  imposing  wigs,. so. 
terrible  to  l6ok  at,  their  bows  wmc  mucfa^  more  gracioos  than  those  of 
the  king's  scholars.     The  additional  mob,  teeming  in.  after  the  judges' 
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ptocessioD^  was  onlindted^  and*  a  rare  field  had  the  boys  and  tiiair  piog 
that  day. 

Thehnbfagab  and  the  bodiB  of  tbe  morning  pasud,  fmdtbe  cathedral 
bell  was  again  tolling'  outi  for  aftenwNk  service.  Save  tfie  dnst^  send 
there  was  plenty  of  thaft,  no  txB«e  remained  of  the  moming^s-  seene.  The 
king's  scfaolazv-  were  akeadyi  ia .  their  seate  in  the  oheir,  and  the  ten 
diinnsterB  stood,  at:  the  choir  entrance,  for  they-alwaye  waited  there- to  go 
in  wHb  the',  dean  aDdchaptar.  One  of  tfaeniy  and  it  was  Mr.  Wilberforee^ 
own  soiiy  faadimade  a  xnuiidEB  in  die  mornii^,  in  fastening  his  own  eorplioe 
to  a  ooontrywOBBan'iS.puiple  stuff  gown,  instead  of  two  gowns  togeuier; 
and,  when  they  came  to  part  company,  the  surplice  proved  the  weakest. 
The  oenseqaencewas  an  enonnoas  rent^  and  it  bad'jnst  taken  the  nine 
other  dioristers. and;  three  layH^lerhs  fivo  minutes  and  seventeen  pins^ 
fished  ont  of,  diffiBTsnt  pocketSy.to  do  it  up  in  anyway  decent  Yosng 
Wilberforce,  during  the  process,  rehearsing  a.  tale  over  in  Ms  nnndj  for 
home^  abont  thai  honid  msty  nail  that  would  stiok  oat  of  tbe  vestry 
door. 

The  choristers  stood^  fiva  on  a  side,  and  the  dean 'and  chapter  wonld 
pass  between  them  wfaee  tfaey^  camft'  in.  They  stood  at  an  eqnidistanoe, 
one  firom  tibn  other,  and  it' was  high  treason  against' the  ooUeee  rules  for 
them  to  move  an  ineh  from  toMr  places.  Adsell  beaded  one  liiie^ 
Aultane  the  other,  the  two  facing  each  other.  Sbddenly  a  oollegeboy, 
who  wasJatey.oame  flying>from  the  cloisters  «nd  dashed  into  tbe>  choir, 
to  crave  the  keja-of  the  sohoefaoomfiiom  the<  seniot  bay,  that' he  might 
procure  hisamrplioe;.  It  was  Lewi%  jimier  ;  so,  against  the  ndes^  Ptet*- 
tleton  condescended'  to  give  him  the  keys:  ahnest  any  other  boy  be 
would  have  told  to  whistle  for  them,  and  marked  him  up  for  punishoMut 
as  ^*  abseat."  Prattleton  cfaxxie-topatconisehim,  beoanae  he  nad  recently 
stmck  up  a  violent  friendship  with  Lewis^  seniort  Lewis  came  oat-  again, 
full  pelt,  swinging  the  keys  in  bis^  hand,  rather' vain  of  showing  to  the 
choristen  that  he  had  sooeeeded  in  obtaining  ^hemi  just  as  two  Uttle  old 
gentiemm  were  advancing  from  nie  front  entranoe. 

^^Hi,  Lewis !  stop  a  moment,"  caU^-  out^Aoltasie^  in  aloud  whisper, 
as  he  crossed  over  and  w«nt>  behind' ArkelL 

^'Betnm  to  yoorphoe,  Aultane." 

"Mr.  Aultane  chose  to  be  de^L 

^  Aoltane,  to  your  pkoe,''  repeated  Henry  Arkell.  '<  Do  you  sec  who 
are  approaching  p^ 

Aiiliane  loolnd  roundj  in  a  fluster.  But  not  a  soul  could  he  see^  save 
a  straggler  or  two,  making  their  way  to  the  side  aisles,  and  two  inngnifi- 
cant  lid^e  oid'men,.arm-in«arm,  dose  at  band,  in  rusty- black  clothes  and 
Ixown  wiga«    Nobody  to  aff^  him* 

**I  ahali  return  wbaa  I  please,"'  saad  be^  oommeaeing  a  whispered' 
parlr^  with  Lewisi 

^  £etum  this  instant,  Aultane.     I  order  you;" 

"You  ho V 

The  word  was  not  **  blest,"  but  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  substitute 
Ikat.  Tfaa  little  old  men,  to  whom  each.chnrister  had  bowedprofoondly 
as  they  passed  bim>  turned,  and  bent'  their  severe  yellOw  nkoes  upon 
iflhana     Lewis,  junior,  crept  away  petrified ;  and  AuKan^  with  the  red 
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flash  (tf  shame  on  his  brow,  slack  hack  to  his  place.    They  w«re  the 
learned  jadges. 

They  positively  were.  But  no  wonder  Aaltane  had  fiuled  to  recognise 
them,  for  they  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  the  fierce  and  fiery  visions  of 
the  morning,  than  do  two  old-fashioned  black  crows  to  stately  peacocks. 

'<  What  may  your  name  be,  sir?"  inquired  the  yellower  of  the  two. 
Attltane  hong  his  head  in  an  affony :  he  was  wondering  whether  they 
could  order  him  before  them  on  me  morrow  and  transport  him.  Wilber- 
force  was  in  another  agony,  lest  those  four  keen  eyes  should  wander  to 
hb  damaged  surplice  and  the  pins.  Somebody  else  answered :  *^  Aultane, 
my  brd-" 

The  judges  passed  on.  Arkell  would  not  look  towards  Aultane:  he 
was  too  noble  to  add,  even  by  a  glance,  to  the  confiision  of  a  fallen 
enemy:  but  the  other  choristers  were  not  so  considerate,  and  Aultane 
burst  into  a  flow  of  bad  language. 

**  Be  silent,"  authoritatively  interrupted  Heniy  Arkell.  **  One  word 
more,  and  I  will  report  you  to  the  dean." 

"  I  shan't  be  silent,"  cried  Aultane,  in  his  passionate  rage.  *<  There ! 
Not  for  you."  Beside  himself  with  anger,  he  crossed  over,  and  raised  his 
hand  to  strike  Arkell.  But  one  of  £he  sextons,  happening  to  coooe  out 
of  the  choir,  arrested  Aultane,  and  whirled  him  back. 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are,  sir  ?" 

In  another  moment  they  were  sufiounded.  The  dean's  wife  and 
daughter  had  come  up ;  and,  following  ihem,  sneaked  Lewis,  junior,  who 
was  settling  himself  into  his  surplice.  Mrs.  Beauclero  passed  on,  but 
Georgina  stopped.  She  was  uncommonly  fond  of  chattering  to  the  college 
boyf. 

*^  You  were  quarrelling,  young  gentlemen !     What  is  the  grbvance  r" 

**  That  beggar  threatenea  to  report  me  to  the  dean,"  cried  Aultane,  too 
angry  to  care  what  he  said,  or  to  whom  he  spoke. 

^'Then  I  know  you  deserved  it;  as  you  often  do,"  rejoined  Miss 
Beauderc ;  ^'  and  I  only  wonder  he  has  not  reported  you  before.  Yon 
should  have  me  for  your  senior,  Aultane." 

^  If  he  does  go  in  and  report  me,  please  tell  the  dean  to  ask  him  where 
his  gold  medal  is,"  foamed  Aultane.     <<  And  to  make  him  answer  it** 

^*  What  do  you  mean  P'  she  questioned. 

^*ffe  knows.  If  the  dean  o£fered  him  a  thousand  half-crowns  for  his 
medal,  he  could  not  produce  it" 

<<  What  does  he  mean?"  repeated  Miss  Beauclerc,  looking  at  Henry 
ArkelL 

He  could  not  answer :  he  literally  could  not.  Could  he  have  dropped 
down  without  life  at  Georgina's  feet,  it  had  been  welcome,  rather  tnan 
that  she  should  hear  of  an  act,  which,  to  hispeculiarly  refined  tempera- 
ment, bore  an  aspect  of  such  utter  shame.  Eus  &ce  flushed  a  vivid  red, 
and  then  grew  white  as  his  surplice. 

^  He  can't  tell  you,"  said  Aultane ;  ^'  that  is,  he  won't  He  has  put 
it  into  pawn." 

<<  And  his  watch  too,"  squeaked  Lewis,  bom  behind,  who  had  heard  a 
confused  hint  of  the  a&ir  nom  Aultane. 

Henry  Arkell  raised  his  eyes  for  one  deprecating  moment  to  Miss 
Beauderc's  face^  and  she  was  struck  with  thev  look  of  patient  anguish. 
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She  cast  an  annihilating  frown  at  Lewis,  and,  raising  her  finger,  haufi^htily 
motioned  Anltane  to  ms  place.  *'  I  beliere  nothing  ill  of  you,  *  she 
whispered  to  Henry,  as  she  passed  on  to  the  choir. 

The  next  to  come  in,  was  Mr.  St  John.  <' What's  th^  matter?''  he 
hurriedly  said  to  Aultane,  who  had  not  a  restige  of  colour  in  his  cheeks 
or  lips. 

<<  Nothing,  thank  you,  sir." 

Mr.  St.  John  went  on,  and  Lewis  skulked  to  his  seat,  in  his  wake. 
Lewis's  place  was  midway  on  the  bench  on  the  decani  side,  se^en  boys 
being  aooTe  him  and  seyen  below  him. 

The  dean  and  canons  came  in,  and  the  service  beean.  While  the  after- 
noon psalms  were  being  sung,  Mr.  Wilberforce  pricked  the  roll,  a  parch- 
ment containing  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  cathedral,  from  the 
dean  downwards,  marking  those  who  were  present.  Aultane  left  his  place 
and  took  the  roll  to  the  dean,  continuing  his  way  to  the  organ-loft,  to 
inquire  what  anthem  had  been  put  up.  He  brought  word  back  to  Arkell, 
'<  The  Lord  is  very  great  and  terrible.  Beckwith."  Aultane  would  as 
soon  haye  ezchangedwords  with  the yellow-faced  little  man  sitting  in  the 
stall  next  the  dean,  as  with  Arkell,  just  then,  but  his  duty  was  obligatory. 
He  spoke  sullenly,  and  crossed  to  his  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
choir;  and  Arkell  rose  and  reported  the  anihem  to  the  lay-clerks  behind 
bim.     Mr.  Wilberforce  was  then  reading  the  first  lesson. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  there  was  only  one  bass  at  service  that  afiternoon, 
he  on  the  decani  side,  Mr.  Smith,  the  other  had  not  come ;  and  the 
moment  the  words  were  out  of  Arkell's  mouth,  <<  The  Lord  is  very  great, 
Beckwith,''  Mr.  Smith  flew  into  a  temper.  He  had  a  first-rate  voice, 
was  a  good  singer,  and  being  inordinately  vain,  liked  to  give  himself 
airs.  '*  I  have  a  horrid  cold  on  the  chest,"  he  remonstrated,  *^  and  I 
can't  do  justice  to  the  solo ;  I  shan't  attempt  it.  The  organist  knows 
I'm  as  hoarse  as  a  raven,  and  yet  he  goes  and  puts  up  that  anthem  for  to- 
day!" 

«  What  is  to  be  done?"  whispered  Henry. 

^  I  shall  send  and  tell  him  I  can't  do  it  Hardcastle,  go  up  to  the 
organ-loft,  and  tell— ->Or  I  wish  yon  would  oblige  me  by  goiog  your- 
self, Arkell :  the  juniors  are  always  making  mistakes.  My  oompUments, 
and  the  anthem  must  be  done  without  the  bass  solo,  or  he  must  pot  up 
another." 

Henry  Arkell,  ever  ready  to  oblige,  left  his  stall,^  and,  proceeding  to 
the  organ-loft,  delivered  tne  message.  The  orgaidst  was  wroth :  and 
but  for  those  two  little  old  gentlemen,  whom  he  knew  were  present,  he 
would  have  reftued  to  change  the  anthem. 

''Where's  Cliff  this  afternoon?"  asked  he,  sharply,  alluding  to  the 
other  bass. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Henry.     "  He  b  not  at  service." 

The  organist  took  up  one  of  the  anthem  books,  with  a  jerk,  and  turned 
over  its  leaves.  He  came  to  the  anthem,  ''  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth :"  a  solo  for  a  treble  yoice. 

''  Are  yon  prepared  to  do  justice  to  ibis  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  Yes,  I  betieve  I  am,"  repHed  Henry.     "  But ** 

"But  me  no  huts,"  interrupted  the  organist,  who  was  alwaj^  yory 
short  with  the  quiresters.    ** « I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.    Fitt.'  " 
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As  Henry  Aikell  desoeoded  the  stairs,  Mr.'WUhe'rfecee'iraas  coadudmg 
the  firstlesson.  60  instead  of  giving  notice  of  the  thttage  of  anthem  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  thersingers  on  the  oanteri  side,  he  left  that  till  kter, 
and  madei  haste  tOi  his  own  stall,  to  he  in  time  for  the  soli  parts  in  the 
OaatatePomtno,  which  was  being  sung  diat  afternoon  in  plaee  of  the 
Magnificat.  In  passing  the  bench  of  king's  scholars,  a  foot  was  suddenly 
extended  out  before  him,  and  he  fell  heavily  over  it,  striking  his  head  on 
a  stone  step.  A  sexton,  a  vecgcr,  and  one*  or.  two  of  .the  senior  boys,.sur- 
ronaded,  lifted,  and' carried  hwi  out. 

The  service  proceeded;  but  his  voice  was  missed  in  .the  Canteto: 
AttltftBe-'s  nroT«d  hot  a  poor  sobstitate. 

^< I. wonder  whether  the  4mthem'» changed?"  debated  the  faaas  to  Ae 
cOBtre  tenor. 

«  Um — no,"  decided  the  latter.  '^  Arkdl  was  coming  straight  to .  his 
pkoe.  :Had  there  been  any  change,  he  wxiudd  have  gone  and  told 
Wilherfiwce  and  lihe' ^posttes.  The uorg^tst  is  in  a  pet,  and  won^t 
aker.it." 

'^^Then  he'll  play^die  ;Solo  witboat  myiaceompaDimeBti"  retorted  the 
boss,  loftily. 

iHeniy  Aikell  was  only  stunned  hj  the  fall,  and  before  the  oondunon 
of  the  second  lesson,  he  appeared  in  the  choir,  to  the  eurpnseof  many. 
After  giving  the 'requisite  notice  idf  the  tshaage  in  tiie?  anthem  toJMr. 
Wilbe^arce  and  Aultene,  hot  entered  his  stall: '  but:  hist  fine  was  white  as 
the  whitest  marble.  EEe  aaog,  as  usual,  in  Hhe  *^  Deus  imisereatur." 
Ajid-when' the . time  for  theanthem.caBie,.Mr.'Wiiher£9i«e.rose  firamihis 
knees  to:gi?«  it  out.    '*SThe  aDtfaom  is  taksn.firomitfae^bttiial  seniee.'' 

The  symphony  was, played,  andldien  Henry  AdselFs  'Toiee  Tese,  soft 
and  dear,  fiiiingf  the  old  cathedml  wiHi  its  harmony,  and  the  words  fidl* 
lag  as  disttactljr  on.  the  ear  asrif :  they  had  been  spoken.  *^il  knowthat 
my  Redeesaer  H^th,.aod  that  hediall  stand at.tfae.latter  dayiupen  tke 
esraL  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  I  shall  see  God:  whom  Jfshall  see  for  myself,  and t mine  e]ws- shall 
behold}  aadaot  another."  The  organist  codd  not  have  tdbd  why  he  put 
m  tiiat  particular' aothem,vbist  it  wms  a  remaritdbie  coincidence,  noticed 
aneinraods,' tibat.it  should. hove  .faeenraifoneBal'  oue. 

But  tibeagh  ^Henry  Avkdl's  Toice  <  never  i&ltcred  or  tienihled,  his 
changing  face  spoke  of  bodily  disease  or  mental  emotion :  one  momeat.it 
was  boright  a8>a  damask  rose,  tho  next  6f  a  transparent  whiteness.  (Every 
eye  wa8«ion  hkn,'WMidering  at :the. beauty  of  >his  voice,  ^t  tfaetnmrTttlloas 
beauty  of  his'  countenance :  tsome  sympathiaed  with  ihis  vcmotion  ;(Boa» 
were  wrapt  in  the  solemn  thoughts  created  by  the  w/ords.  -^Men  the 
solo  .was  '.oonckded,  Henry,  with  an  limoimitary  glance  <t  rthepew 
of  Mrs.  Beauclerc,  fell  against  the  back  of  his  stdl  for  support:  he 
looked  exhausted.  Only  for  a  moment, .however,! for  .tho'^bcms  com* 
SMueed.  cHejoiuediin  it(;rhis-Tetoe:i»se  aboi»  all  the.rest  in«ite  sweet- 
ness «ad  power,  but  as  .the  endii^  .approached,  and  the  voices  ceased,  and 
the  last  sound  of  the  organ  died  upon  the  ear,  hss*  face  hentforwaid,  aud 
rested  withoutf notion  on;,the  qoiresters'jdesk. 

<<  Arkell,  what  axe.you'up'to?''iwhs8pered  one  of  rthe  .lay^clerhs>  the 
tenor,  .from  befaoiidy.as  Mr.  >Wilhepforce.TeeoaimflDced  his  chaotmg. 

tNorespoBoe. 
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*^Jiviige  him, 'WUbeilbroe;  he's  going  to  deep.  Thsce's  .ike  dean 
casting  his  eyes  this  wa^." 

Edwin  iWilberforce  did«8  he  was  desired,  bat  Arkellnercr  stirred. 

So  JEr.  Teoar  kaoed  orer  and  grasped' him  by  the  arm,  and  puUed 
iiim.«p  with  a  snUen  jerk.  But  be  did  not  bold  him,  and  tbe  poor  bead 
ftll  forward  ^ain  vpon  tbe  desk.    (EEenvy  iMcell  bad  fidated. 

-Soose  oomBatmm  ensued  :  for^tbe fimrcbonstvs  bek>w  ban  bad  efvery 
one  to  .ooraeout  of  the  stall  before  be  could  be  got' out  /Mr.  Wilberfovoe 
tmomeiltarily  stopped  obanting,  and  direeted  his  angry  speetaoies  towards 
tbe  choristers,  not  understanding  what  caised'tbe  hubbub,  and  inwardly 
rowing  to  flog  the  wisole  five. on  tbe  morrow.  Mr.  Smi^,  a  strong  man, 
came  out  of  his  stall,  lifted  the  lifeless  form  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it 
out^to  tbende  aisle,  .tiie  head,  like  a  dead  wdght,  hanging  down  over  his 
ishonUar.  All-  tbe^eyes  and  all  tbe.glasses  in  the  oatiwdral  were  bent  on 
them,  and  the  next  to  come  ont  of  bis  staU,  by  tbe  prebends,  and  follow 
in  tbe  wake,  was  Mr.  Bt  Joboa,  a  finsh  of  emotion  on  bis  .pale  laee. 

The  dean's  family,  after  service,  met  Mr.  St  John  in  .the  efoistcrs. 
'Msbe  betterF^asked.Mrs.  Beandece.  ''What  waa  the.  natter  with  him 
the  second  time?" 

''  He  fainted.  But*  we  soon  brought  him  to,  in  tbe  vestiy.  Tonng 
Wilberforee-xan  and  got  some  water.  They  are  walking  home  with  him 
now." 

'^  Wbat  oansed  bnn.to;£all  in  ttbe  ^bobrp"  continued  Mrs.  Beaucferc. 
«  Giddinesrf" 

^' It  was  not  like  giddiness," .remarked  Mr.  fit  John.  ''It  was  as  if 
ibe  fUl  0Ter-a»metbing." 

"  So  I  <  thought,''  interrupted  Geozgina.  "  Why  did  you  leave  your 
sent  tafol)ow.bittip".8hecon1inned,  in  a  low.  tone,:  to  Mr.  St.  John,  follmg 
behind  her  mother. 

"  It'Wasa  sodden  impulse,  I  suppose.  I  .was  unpleasantly  struck  with 
bis  lappeasanee*  as  I  went  into  college.     He  was>  looking  gfaastty." 

"  The  quiresters  had  been  quarrelling :  Aultane's  fault,  I  am  sure. 
:He  lifosd  bis  band  to  istzike  Arkell.  Anltane  reproached  him  with 
baiprng'-^-^QeomnaBeanelerchesitated,  with. au amused  lodk — "disposed 
jofdiis  priae  nie£d.'' 

*".Bispo8ed.of'his  priaentedal?"  eehMd  Mr.  St  John. 
"cPawnediit" 

St  John  uttered  an  exclamation.  He  remembered  the  tricks  'of  the 
eaUvne  boys,  bntfae  coufd  not  have  belieTed.this  of  bis  faTOurite,i  Henry 
Axkell. 

"And  his  watch  also,  Lewis,  junior,  addad,"  continued  Oeoi^na. 
^' ^Ebey  gave- me  theinformadon  in  a spitefid  glow  of  triinnph.  Henry 
did  not  deny  it :  he  looked  as  ^if  be  could  not  But  J  know  he  is  tbe 
soul  of  .bononr,  and^if  he  has  done  anything  6f  the  sort,  those  beautiful 
companions,  df  his,  have over»>perBuadea  him :  possibly  to  lend  tb^. money 
.to  them." 

"  I'll  see  into  it,"  cried  Mr.  St.  John  :  and  he  forthwith  lastcned  to 
Mr.  ikrkellki.  jHeniy  was  alme  in.lMs.Toem,  lyii^on  tbe  bed.  "After 
anch  a>&ll«as«y««T8,  bow  could  ycube  «o:impnr£ot  as  to^jcome'back  to 
tbetcboir,  and:take.tbe'anthem?".heJ>egan. 
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^^  I  felt  equal  to  it//  replied  Henry.  ^'  The  one,  originally  pat  up,  could 
not  be  done." 

'^  Then  they  should  have  put  up  a  third,  for  me.  The  cathedral  does 
not  lack  anthems,  I  hope.     Show  me  where  your  head  was  struck." 

Henry  put  his  hand  to  his  ear,  then  higher  up,  then  to  his  temple. 
*'  It  was  somewhere  here — all  about  here— ^  cannot  tell  the  exact  spot." 

As  he  spoke,  a  tribe  of  college  boys  was  heard  to  clatter  in  at  the  gate. 
Henry  would  have  risen,  but  Mr.  St.  John  laid  his  arm  across  him. 

<^  You  are  not  going  to  those  boys.  I  will  send  them  off.  lie  still 
and  go  to  sleep,  and  dream  of  pleasant  things." 

'^  Pleasant  things !"  echoed  Henry  Arkell,  in  a  tone  full  of  pain.  Mr. 
St.  Jolm  leaned  over  him. 

^'  Henry,  I  have  never  had  a  brother ;  but  I  have  almost  loved  you  as 
such.  Treat  me  as  one  now.  What  tale  is  it  those  demons  of  mischief 
have  got  hold  of,  about  your  watch  and  medal  ?" 

With  a  sharp  cry,  Henry  Arkell  turned  his  face  to  the  pillow,  and  lay 
there  in  distress. 

'^  I  suppose  old  Rutterley  has  got  them.  But  that's  nothing ;  it's  the 
fashion  in  the  school :  and  I  expect  you  had  some  urgent  motive." 

'*0h,  Mr.  St.  John,  I  shall  never  overget  this  day's  shame  :  they  told' 
Oeorgina  Beauclerc !     I  would  rather  die  this  moment,  here,  as  I  lie, 
than  see  her  face  again." 

His  tone  was  a  wail  of  anguish,  and  Mr.  St.  John's  heart  ached  for 
him :  though  he  chose  to  appear  to  make  light  of  the  matter. 

"  Told  Georgina  Beauclerc :  what  if  they  did  ?  She  is  the  very  one  to 
glory  in  such  exploits.  Had  she  been  the  dean's  son,  instead  of  his 
daughter,  she  would  have  been  in  Rutterley's  sanctum  three  times  a 
week.  I  don't  think  she  would  stand  at  going,  as  it  is,  if  she  were 
hard  up." 

<^  Oh,  why  did  they  tell  her !  I  could  not  have  acted  so  cruelly  by 
them.  If  I  could  but  go  to  some  &r-off  desert,  and  never  face  her,  or 
the  school,  again !" 

^  If  you  could  but  work  yourself  into  a  brain  fever,  you  had  better  say; 
for  that's  what  you  are  likely  to  do.  As  to  falling  in  Georgina  Beau* 
clerc's  opinion,  which  you  seem  to  estimate  so  highly  (it's  more  than  I 
do),  if  you  pledged  ful  you  possess  in  a  lump,  and  yourself  into  the 
bargain,  she  would  only  wink  the  better  of  you.  Now  I  tell  you  so,  for 
I  know  it." 

*<  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  could  not,  indeed.  Money  is  so  badly  wanted 
at  home  ;  and  mamma  said  the  daily  worry  was  wearing  her  out.  I  saw 
a  letter,  pressing  papa  for  ten  pounds,  to  be  paid  before  to-morrow,  or 
else  "  He  stopped  in  confusion,  having  said  more  than  he  meant : 
and  St.  John  took  up  the  discourse  in  a  careless  tone. 

'^  Money  is  wanted  badly  everywhere.  I  have  done  worse  than  you, 
Harry,  for  I  am  pawning  my  estate,  piecemeal,  to  the  Jews.  Mind  I 
that's  a  true  confession,  and  has  never  been  given  to  another  soul :  it 
must  lie  between  us." 

'^  It  was  yesterday  afternoon  when  college  was  over,"  groaned  Henry. 
'<  I  only  thought  of  giving  Rutterley  my  watch  :  I  thought  he  would  be 
sure  to  let  me  have  ten  pounds  upon  it.     But  he  would  not ;  only  six : 
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and  I  had'  the  medal  in  my  pocket ;  I  had  been  showing  it  to  yon.  I 
never  did  soch  a  thing  in  all  my  life  before." 

'<  That  18  more  than  yonr  companions  conld  say.  How  did  it  get  to 
their  knowledge  V* 

« I  cannot  think." 

«  Where's  the— the  exchange  ?" 

<<  The  what?"  asked  Henry. 

^*  How  dull  yon  are !"  cried  Mr.  St.  John.  *^  I  am  trying  to  be  gmteel, 
and  yon  won't  let  me.     The  ticket.     Let  me  see  it." 

**  They  are  in  my  jacket-pocket.  Two."  He  languidly  reached  forth 
the  pieces,  and  Mr.  St.  John  slipped  them  into  his  own. 

"  Why  do  you  do  that,  sir  ?" 

^  To  study  them  at  leisure.     What's  the  matter  ?" 

'^  My  head  is  beginning  to  ache  ?" 

^'  No  wonder,  with  all  uiis  talking.  I'm  off.  Good-by.  Get  to  sleep 
as  fast  as  you  can." 

The  boys  were  in  the  garden  and  round  the  gate  still,  when  he  went 
down. 

<<0h,  if  yon  please,  sir,  is  he  half  killed?  Edwin  \^berforce  says 
so." 

'<  No,  he  is  not  half  killed,"  responded  Mr.  St.  John.  ''  But  he  wants 
quiet,  and  you  must  disperse,  that  he  may  hare  it." 

''  My  brother,  the  senior  boy,  says  he  must  have  fallen  down  from 
vexation,  because  his  tricks  came  out,"  cried  Frattleton,  junior. 

Mr.  St.  John  ran  his  eyes  over  the  assemblage.     ^  What  tricks  ?" 

<'  He  has  been  pawning  the  cold  medal,  Mr.  St.  John,"  cried 
Cookesley,  the  second  semor  of  the  school.  ^'  Aultane  has  told  the 
dean :  Br^t  Yaughan  heaid  him." 

«<  Oh,  he  has  told  the  dean,  has  he  P' 

'^  The  dean  was  going  into  the  deanery,  sir,  and  Miss  Beauderc  was 
standing  at  the  door,  waiting  for  him,"  explained  Yaughan  to  Mr. 
St  Jolm.  ^^  Something  she  said  to  Aultane  put  him  in  a  passion,  and 
he  took  and  told  the  dean.     It  was  his  temper  made  him  do  it,  sir." 

'*  Such  a  disgrace,  you  know,  Mr.  St.  John,  to  take  the  dean's  medal 
/Aer«^"  leioined  Cookesley.     ^<  Anything  else  wouldn't  have  signified." 

"Oh,  been  rather  meritorious,  no  doubt,"  returned  Mr.  St.  John. 
"Boys." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  You  know  I  was  one  of  yourselves  once,  and  I  can  make  allowance 
for  you  in  all  ways.  But  when  I  was  in  the  school,  our  motto  was,  Fair 
play,  and  no  sneaking." 

"  It's  our  motto  still,  sir,"  cried  the  flattered  boys. 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  be.  We  would  rather,  any  one  of  us,  have 
pitched  ourselves  off  that  tower,"  pomtmg  to  it  with  his  hand,  "than 
have  gone  sneaking  to  the  dean  with  a  private  complaint" 

"  And  so  we  would  still,  sir,  in  cool  blood,"  cried  Cookesley.  "  Aul* 
tane  must  have  been  out  of  his  mind  with  passion  when  he  did  it" 

"  How  does  Aultane  know  that  Arkell's  medal  is  in  pawn  ?" 

"  He  does  not  say  how.     He  says  he'll  pledge  his  word  to  it."  ^ 

"  Then  listen  to  me,  boys  :  my  word  will,  I  believe,  go  as  &r  with  you 
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as  Aukaae's.  Yestevday  .afbenioon  I  xnet  Henry  Arkell  ^afc  this  Teiy 
ffate :  I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  his  medal,  laad  he  fetched  it  oiit»of  the 
hoose  to  show  me.  H«  is  ia  hed  bow,  b«t  perhaps  if  you  ask  him  to- 
morrow, he  will  be  able  to  show  it  to  you.  At  any  rate,  do  not  ooadenm 
him,  until  you  are  sure  there's  a  just  reason.  Fair  play's  ajev^,  boys : 
fair  play  for  ever." 

The  Doys  were  breaking  into  a  cheer  for  Eahr  play^and  Mr.  St*  John ; 
bttt-the  latter  pot  up  his:  hand. 

^<I  thought  it  was  Sunday.  Is  that  :the  wayyoufkeep'Suoday  in 
Bifwiton?    Biapeise  quietly." 

'<Poor  hid!  rll  alear  him/' . muttered  Mr.  St.  John,  as  fae  w«at 
towards  hb  home.  ''  I  see  how  it  was :  he  made  a  neble-saciifice  to 
relieve  his  father.  As  to  AiulteBe,  I  den't  understand  how  faeioeuM'  have 
fathomed  it,  unless  he  was  in  the  pawBvshap.hiinself.  He  is  a  mean- 
.spirited  «oward.    To. tell  the  dean !" 

Indeed,  the  incautious  revelation  of  Mr.  Aultane  wastabeady-exeitiiig 
aeme  disagreeable  oonstemation  junoagst  the  seoiors'rsad  tmt  gentle- 
man, himself,  already  wished  his  passionate  tongue  bitten  out,  for  having 
jBade^tit 

The  following  morning  early  the  school  flocked  up,  in  a  body,  to  the 
judges'  'lodgings,  to  beg  what  was  (oaUed  .the  judges'  i holiday.  The 
custom  was,  for  the  jndges^to  send  eoe  oFthetr  osrdsceut,  and  tfaeiMsom- 
pJiBEieaAs  .to  itfae  thcAd  master,  asking  hitn  to  grant  it:  laad  the'boys' 
custom  was,>«fl  they  tote  back  again,  beanng  3te  «aid  iin  'triumph,  to 
raise  .'the  whale  ^street  with  their /cheers  and  ^oats  of '^'iHoUdsy !  holi- 
day!" 'xsansiiig  aiot  a  lew  akmed  sleepera  todartxnii^ef  (bed  and  throw 
^p>  the  windows,  in  dread  belief  that  *  the  town'  was  <  on  fire.  .  But  'there 
was  no  such  luck  on  this  morning:  the* judges,  instead  of  .thet^sardand 
the  request,  sent  out  a  severe  message— tihatf^Kmi  ~v^at  they } had  iheard 
yestendi^  rin  the  ^t^thedrai,  the  sehool :  appeared  to  anrit  .pnuriunent, 
rather  than/iioliday.  fio  .the  boys*  went*  baek,.dreadAitty  «ba(Ififcllen,  ikick* 
ii^.  as.i]Mieh  mnd  as  they  codd  overt  their  trousers  awl  boots,  Ibrit  had 
rained  :in  'the  night,. and  ready: to  Jbufiet  Stiultane.  as  the  soufee-.of 'the 
calamity.;  > while  the i]ie-a-hed4ate'folhB  shtmhezed'on-inpeaoe. 

fThitrsaiBafaomia^g, <hefofe'imn,.Mr.^St.  John'.wasi)y  Hemiy  i AtktU's 
bedside.     <<^WeU,.how^s.  the  held  P" 

**  It  feels  light— or  heavy ;  I  hardly  know  which.  It  does  not  feelias 
it  ought.     I  shall  get  up  presently." 

<i  AUrnght.  Pat  on  this  when  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Bt.  John,: producing 
thet watoh.  <^  And  put  up  this  in  lyoor  treasure-place,  wherevtrrliiat  may 
be,"  he  added,  kying  the  gold  medal  beside  it. 

«0h,  Mr.St  John!     You*haw -" 

^'il  shall  have  seine  ^portto-day.  I  have  vomiedit  out  «f  ^Rittterley  : 
and  he  teUsimO'wbowaSidown  itkere,  and  on  ^what  enaad.  Aii  ha,'Mr. 
Aidtane!  soyouipeaebed  to^tho'deanz'waititill.yoar  t«in.^eHDies." 

<M  'wonder  xEwtteriey  told  ^you  anything." 

<<  HetkMw^aae  :.<aiid  the  name  ef  St  Johntheaie  wei^ht^m  Bivertan," 
smiled  he  who^owned  it.  ^' Harry,  ofcourse  you* will Jiot  go'.to  achool 
to-day." 

<<  Itis  the;ji]dges'ih(»liday." 

''  The  judges  have  refused  it,  and  the  boys  have  sneaked  back  like  so 
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wmBY  dogs  mkh  ihta  tails  'goorelMd.  1  am  not  'at  the  bottom  of  that 
misciiief  yet :  something's  wrong.  Don't  attempt  to  go  to  school, 
'Hmnjf  or  tty  edikege  «itfawr.  Good'^fay.  Oh — should  I  drop  yoa  a  line 
or  n.  message,  adiDg"  you  to  send  me  the  medal  to^ioy,  you  will  do  so." 

HflBiy  ieokcd  sarpiisad.  He  caught  Mr.  Bt.  John's  arm  as  he  vas 
depaiUiig.  *^  How  can  I  ever  tfaankyou  ?  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall 
be  ftUerto? xep»y  Tou  the  ten  gonads:  ni^t  until— ^" 

**Ymkl  wafer  will/'  intenmpted  Mr.  St  John.  ♦'•I^should  not  take  it 
if  yov  w«te  rolling  in  geM.  I  ha?e  done  this  for  my  own  pleasure^  and 
I  will  not  be  cheated  wit  of  it." 

At  eleven  b^eleek,  immediately  after  morning 'service,  Mr.'Wilber- 
force  and  the  nine  choristers  having  re-entered  the  schoolroom,  the  dean 
and. Mr.  fit.  John  walked  into  it.  The  master  pushed  his  spectades  to 
the  '^p  •^  his  brow,  wad'rose'  in  mstonishment. 

*^  Have  the  goodness  to  eill  np  Anltane,"  said  the  dean,  ss  he  ad- 
iiMKiul  to  the  naster^s  desk. 

'^'^Benior,  or  jmiMir,  Mr.«Deaa  ^ 

^'O^ecfaoxialer." 

'^Anltaae,  senior, '^alk  up,"  cried  the*  master.  And  Auhaae,  ^nior, 
waiksd  vp,  wishing  himself  and  his  tongae,  and  the  dean,  and  all  the 
vest  of  the  woild,  especially  those  wiUiin  sight  and  hearing,  were  safely 
baaed  np  kx  the  oeffins  in-  the  eathedral  crypt. 

**Now,  Aultane,"  began  the  dean,  '^you  preferred  b  Charge  to  me 
yeitfiJaji  agaioet  yeur  senior  chorister :  that  he  bad  been  ^ledriag'his 
geJdjneaal  at  ^Ruttsrley^.    'Have  the  goodness  to  siibstantiate  it. 

'^^Oh,>«iy  heai*t  alive,  ^I* wish  he'd  drop  throngh  the  Hoor,"  groaned 
Aultane  to  himself.  '^  What  will  become  of  me  ?  What  a  jackass  I 
wasl" 

*^  I  did  not  enter  into  the  matter  then,"  proceeded  the  dean,  for  Aul- 
tane remained  silent.  *'  You  bad  no  business  to  make  the  complaint  to 
me  on  a  Sunday.     What  grounds  have  you  for  your  charge  ?" 

Aultane  turned  red  and  white,  and  green  and  yellow.  The  dean  eyed 
lum  closely.     '^  What' proof  have  yeii?" 

''  I  have  no  proof,"  faltered  Aultane. 

•*No  proof!    Did  you  m^o'the^t4iaige'to  me,  knowing  it  was  false  ?" 

"  No,  sir.     He  has  pledged  his  medal." 

MJIWlline  howiyoukaow  it     Mr.  -fit..  Jdnfrknow^he  hidit  ioluaown 


.Adtanetshtifflddffirstion  xme  foot,  thenxm  the  other  raodUbe  dean, 
fiHliBg>icapkuriaoa*framilBm,  appealed  to  the  school,  :bnt  ail  diariatmed 
OMBisaseeof  dKmatter.  <<  If  you  befaaveinr  this^eotteaordiimfy  way,  yen 
w£o«inpelaie,to'eondi:ifeihatyettfaavei»atAertfae«h8rgeto  prejudiecme 
a9ainit.il:lkeU:;  who,  I  ibear,<bsda  senous'^diargeito-preftnT  against-ym 
feilMiekiywurin^college,"  coittinued^tfae'idean  to  Aultane. 

•<Mf  .yootwtil  sedd  to  tfae»;^«ee,  jm  will  fiisd  his  vsedalii^there^  sir,*' 
siilkidy?mited  AoUane. 

''  lin^ahertest  pian«mukl  be.to^send  to  AikelPs,  :sDd'rei|iiest<him'to 
demteh  hisnnedal  hew,"  itttsrpoeed  Mr.^St.  John. 

The  idean  «f  proved  of  this,  and  Oooheiley  and  Vaughan  were  de- 
spatehed >ai!tbe  «rnuMl.  IHeory  was  vat,  hat  Mrs.  AikelLloeked  in  the 
place  where  the  medal  >imsllDeft,:liHaid  it,  and "seat-it  J>y  dram. 
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^*  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  your  conduct?"  sternly  asked  the  dean 
of  AuUane. 

'*  I  know  he  pledged  it  on  Saturday,  if  he  has  got  it  out  to-day/' 
persisted  ihe  discomfited  Aultane,  who  was  in  a  terrible  state,  between 
wishing  to  prore  his  charge  true,  and  the  fear  of  compronusing  himself. 

"  I  know  Henry  Arkell  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  despicable  action," 
spoke  up  Mr.  St  John ;  ^*  and  hearing  of  this  charge,  I  went  to  Rutterley's 
to  ask  him  a  few  questions.  He  informed  me  there  was  a  college  boy 
at  his  place  on  Saturday,  endeavouring  to  pledge  a  table-spoon,  but  he 
knew  the  crest,  and  would  not  take  it  in — not  wishing,  he  said,  to  encou* 
rage  boys  to  rob  their  parents.  Perhaps  Aultane  can  tell  the  dean  who 
that  was." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  school,  and  the  look  of  amazement  on 
the  head  master's  face,  was  only  matched  by  the  confusion  of  Auitane's. 
The  dean,  a  kind-hearted  man,  would  not  examine  further.     . 

*'  I  do  not  press  the  matter,  until  I  hear  the  complaint  of  the  senior 
chorister  against  Aultane"  said  he  aloud  to  Mr.  Wilberforce.  ^*  But  a 
few  extra  tasks,  by  way  of  present  punishment,  will  do  him  no  harm." 

'<  I'll  give  them  to  him,  Mr.  Dean,"  heartily  responded  the  master, 
whose  ears  had  been  so  scandalised  by  the  mysterious  allusions  to  Rutter- 
ley's, that  he  would  have  liked  to  treat  the  whole  school  to  "  tasks"  and 
to  something  else,  all  round.  The  dean  and  Mr.  St.  John  left  the  room, 
the  former  carrying  the  gold  medal. 

'^  You  see  what  a  Tom-fool  you  have  made  of  yourself !"  grumbled 
Frattleton,  senior,  to  Aultane,  as  the  latter  returned  to  bis  desk,  laden 
with  work.  *^  That's  all  the  good  you  have  got  by  splitting  to  the 
dean." 


THE    "AUREA    CARMINA." 

BY   "A  LITXiBATEUR." 


Among  those  ^^tentatnina  elassica"  which  men,  who  vfill  dabble  in 
the  classics  after  school  days,  are  so  apt  to  take  up  with  fiiror,  and  lay 
down  in  fatigue,  I  once  grappled  with  the  **  Symbola"  and  ^^  Aurea 
Carmina''  of  Pythagoras.  I  was  not  at  the  time  aware  of  the  reams 
and  tomes  already  sunk  in  the  insane  project  of  elucidating  them,  when 
something  in  one  of  these  terse  and  pointed  dicta  so  attracted  me,  that  I 
never  rested  until  I  bad  gotten  lamblicus,  and  Hierocles,  and  Dacier,  and 
Marcilius,  with  other  commentetors  of  less  note,  ranged  on  my  study- 
iaUe,  and  then  I  sat  me  down  in  hot  haste  to  the  following  modest  feat : 
first,  to  render  these  ancient  Greek  enigmas  into  as  pithy  and  enigmatic 
English ;  and  secondly,  after  extracting  the  essence  of  the  varied  and 
conflicting  guesses  of  commentators  at  the  meaning  of  the  oracular 
utterances  of  an  uncounted  antiquity,  to  give  my  own  judgment  as  to 
the  true  sense  with  all  that  authority  which  shallow  scholanhip  and  a 
young  man's  modest  assurance  combined  could  impart. 
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My  better  genius  saved  me  from  becoming  the  *^  Boyle  of  some  modern 
Bentley,**  and  I  drew  back  fiN>m  my  attempt  to  open  tbe  knotty  oak 
tronk  of  the  Samian  Sage's  meaning  before  I  met  the  fate  of  Milo, 
*' wedged  in  the  timber  that  he  failed  to  rend."*  ^et  I  owed  this  escape 
less  to  good  sense  than  to  good  fortune  and  fickleness  of  purpose.  The 
"  Syml^ls"  are  not  many — ^the  "  Aurea' Carmina"  not  numerous ;  but  I 
had  no  sooner  stepped  into  the  wood  of  Commentary,  which  had  grown 
up  aiomid  them,  than  I  discovered  that  I  was  much  more  likely  to  lose, 
than  to  make,  way  in  my  work.  My  own  deductions  from  prttnd  facte 
meanings,  which  seemed  to  me  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  Symbols,  I  dis- 
covered  to  be  so  utterly  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  profound  annotators 
who  had  preceded  me,  that  some  of  them  I  did  not  find  even  named  among 
varietiea  of  opinions  which  were  quoted  only  to  be  quoUed  away  as  load* 
missible.  Where  I  thought  I  saw  glimpses  of  meaning  as  I  read  at  first, 
I  found  even  these  disappearing  in  the  palpable  obscure  of  overshadow- 
ing eckoUa  ;  in  short,  finding  that  (as  Rasselas  with  his  sage)  the  far- 
ther I  went  the  less  I  comprehended,  I  at  last  relinquished  my  whole 
/  undertaking  in  despair,  and,  among  other  day-dreams  of  youth,  my  pro- 
jected neat  diamond  edition  of  '*  Pythagoras  made  Easy^  has  long  smce 
found  its  shelf  in  that  repository  of  abortions  revealed  to  us  in  the 
imagery  of  the  poet-^ 

that  lunar  sphere 
Which  holds  things  lost  on  earth  all  treasured  there. 

Upon  recollection,  I  think  the  first  distaste  to  my  undertaking  began 
when  I  became  aware  of  Que  of  "  those  mizt  reports  no  man  on  earth 
may  clear" — as  to  the  paternity  of  the  "  Golden  Verses."    I  had  already 

*  The  reader  familiar  with  the  great  Phalaris  controvenj  of  a  former  age  will 
remember  the  two  infelicitous  hits  aimed  by  Young  Boyle  and  his  backers  at  his 
great  antagonist,  which  recoiled  on  themselves  ?rith  such  crushing  force  of  ridi- 
cule after  Richard  Benflttf  had  put  in  his  final  knock-down  blow  to  the  small 
wits  who  had  teased  him  to  the  putting  forth  of  his  giant  strength. 

Alexahdbb  Pops,  while  the  contest  was  yet  young,  was  so  rash  as  to  antici- 
pate Toung  Boyle's  triumph  in  the  following  impertinent  stanza,  easily  adapted 
by  a  slight  transposition  to  celebrate  the  success  of  his  conqueror: 

"  So  diamonds  owe  their  lustre  to  a  foil. 
And  to  a  Bmaky  thus  we  owe  a  BoyU  J" 

In  the  lame  spirit  Toung  Boyle  himself  (a  s^hr  among  lords,  but  onfy  a  lord 
among  icholan),  when  he  advanced  to  the  feeble  attack  which  issued  in  his  final 
overthrow,  selected  as  the  boastful  motto  for  his  title-page, 

"  Of  Milo  mark  the  end, 
Caught  in  the  timber  that  he  failed  to  rend;" 

the  vainglorious  combatant  and  his  aduUtors  were  alike  unconscwus  how  veiy 
soon  it  might  be  written  of  both  taunts: 

*'Mutato  nomine,  de  te  ikbula  narratnr." 

Often  has  the  literary  world  thanked  the  Oxford  pertness  which  drew  ibrth  the 
fnremost  scholar  of  his  day  mto  the  finest  piece  of  critical  castigatlon  the  world 
ever  saw,  and  said: 

*<  As  diamonds  owe  their  lustre  to  a  foi), 
Tis  thus  we  owe  a  jBen%  to  a  Boyle  ;" 

and  the  said  Boyle,  if  not  exactly  a  fly  in  amber,  will  stand,  while  literature  lMt8» 
the  stripling  of  his  own  iUustratlon,  held  in  the  giant  gripe  of  Bentley  s  scholar- 
shipi 
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completed,  with  much  labouri  my.Teaion,  whrni  I  found  h  whispered  ihat 
thifl  "  hoDOuraMe  dittee"  (as  the  BomauQt  of  th^  Rose  8t3^es  it)  waa 
not  <' Peter  GjowerV — alicu  Pythagoras's^-oflPspnng  at  all;  that  it 
could  not  with  any  certainty  he  affiliated  even  upon  his  disciples,,  whether 
Lysides  or  Fhilolaus ;  that,  in  short»  no  000  kniBw  "  whoee  cUild  it  waa^" 
and  that,,  as  one  author*  pithiiy-  says,  ^^if  the  'GrokLen  Venee'  be 
not  genuine,  Pythagoras,  has  no(>left  any  remains  behind  Um."  At 
this  disco(rery,  I  felt  somethiDg  of  the  ^Qsgnst  which  we  mi^  8up-<> 
pose  a  toady  to  experienoe,  who,,  intending  to  pay. court  to  some  gieai 
neiffhbour  by.  overwhelming  hist  young  heir  with  cakes :  and  losses, 
finds  out  that  all  this  sweetness  has  beea  wasted  upon  some  ^'  tmUmt 
filiu£^ — some  parish  foundling — in  whose  lineaments  the  canaser  fondly 
imagined  that  the  impress  of  true  aristocracy  lay  patenii  The  truth  is^ 
I  liked  the  ''  Aurea  Carmina"  very  much.  I  thought  I  could  traee  in 
them  '' sparkles  of  a  betta*  hope^"  ^^diifeeta  membra"  of  those  true 
morals  which  are.  eternal  and  of  God,  and  seme  surprising  amtieijpatoiry 
glimpses  of  those  better  things  which  God,  ''  speaking  by  fais  Son,''  has 
in  these  latter  days  made  knewn  to  us  in  a  plan  '^ordeied  in  all. things 
and.  sure."  The  only  English  renrion  of  the  '< Golden  Venes^'  wbock  I 
ever  saw,  namelv,  Nicholas- Bowe*s,  I  utterly  eaaheived.  Rowe  had: 
beaten  the  solid  bullion  of  a  seventy-lmed  original  into  aiwoidy  if  not- 
washy  paraphrase  of  one  lumdred  and  eighty-one  verses  ;  and  I  felt  quite 
proud  of  my  feat,  when  I  had  contrived  to  condense  the  terse  Greek  text 
within  the  compass  of  little  more  than,  eighty  lines  English^ 

But  when  it  was  insinuated  that  I  had  been  bestowing  my  labour 
upon  a  text  of  doubtful  origin,  more  pxobafily  the  offspring  of  some 
sophist — of  an  age  when  sophist  meant  humbug  rather  than  wise  man — 
than  of  '*him  of  the  golden  thigh,"  the  countryman  of  Juno,  the.  com- 
panion of  the  Sybil,  the  discoverer  of;''  the  musio  of  llie.spheree*' — ^I  con* 
less  I  felt  my  enthusiasm  oozingj  l^e  Bob  Acies's  coan^e,  from  the 
top  of  my  pen  ;  thenceforward  my  task  became  toil ;  difficulties,  unfelt 
before,  fatigued  me  now;  T  no  longer  worked  "con  amore,"  and  pre- 
sently the  "  Pythagoras  papers"'  disappeaied  firom  my  study-taUe,  as 
<'  burked  innocents''  are  said  to  do  from  the  table  of  '^another  place"  at 
the  close  of  a  parliamentary  session^ 

I  don't  know  that  I  ever  looked  at  or  for*  these  papers  since,  until  the 
last  New  Monthly  showed  me  that  Pythagoras  was  still  ihought.^^  Note* 
worthy"  by  a:  writer i  of  inteUigenee^  and  that  his  title  to  the  ^'Gelden 
Verses"  was  not  so  enturely  disproved  that  they  might  not  still  be  sup- 
posed to  convey  the  utteranoes  of  his  wisdom,  if  not  at  first  at  least  at 
second  hand;  whereupon  I  determined  to  look  up  my  notes  of  this 
<' ancient;"  and,  giving  him  the  ''benefit  of  1^  doubt"  as  to  the 
^  Golden  Verses"  being  his,  to  submit  them  in  an  English  dress  to  the 
public,  not  being  aware  that  ibey  have  ever  appeared  before  in  similar 
guise^  or  disguise,  save  in  the.  woxdy  pazapioaae  Mere  alluded  ta 

Mr.  Bo^  in.  a  brief  introducHoD,  oonfesses  his  mis^^ring  that  he  has 
been  ranging  ^^  somewhat  at  larg^'  in  his  version,  but  excuses  himself 
upon  the  impossibUify  of  giving  within  smaller  compass  '^  any  kind  of 
turn  in  English  poetry  to  so  dry  a  subject''     I  had  before  met  with 

*  Eett :  "  Elements  of  General  Knowledge." 
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similar  assertions  of  the  dryness  aood  infusiUlhy  of  dassio  tbemes  pleaded 
in  excuse  for  prosaic  or  difiTose  reDderiDgs,  wfaiehy  nerertheless,  others 
more  painstaking,  or  better  masters  of  the  fbxibilities  of  the  English  lan- 
goage,  were  able  to  condense  poetically,  and,  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Rowe's 
"  impossiblej^  I  have,  with  no  matenal  sacrifice  of.  sense  that  I  am 
aware  o^  succeeded  in  bringing  my  version  within  bounds :  whether  I 
have  done  so  at  the  expense  of  *' drying  out!'  the  pofttio  character,  the 
reader  must  decide : 

THE  GOl4D£N  VEOfiESt 

The  immortal  gods  with  ordered  rites*  adore ; 
With  reverence  observe  thine  oath  when  swore ; 
Honour  with  obsequies  departed  worth, 
Kespecting  god-like  s|)irits  passed  from  earth ; 
To  parents  and  near  kindred  ail  extend 
Due  duty;  by  his  virtues  choose  thy  friend. 
And  never  for  slight  cause  that  friend  repel 
Who  practically  proves  he  loves  thee  well — 
Much  as  you  may,  for  fnay  oft  waits  on  musi^-f 
Learn  how  to  conauer  each  besetting  lust. 
Sloth,  wrath,  and  lugcury^  unchaste  desires — 
To  strive  ^with  these  thy  self-respect  J  requires. 
Justice  should  regulate  thought,  word,  and  deed ; 
To  every  act,  though  slight,  give  constant  heed; 
And  learn  betimes,  since  all  are  doomed  to  die. 
To  see  unmoved  thy  wealth  flow  in,  or  fly.§ 
Take  uncomplahung,  too,  what  share  of  ill 
The  gods  appoint,  with  calm  enduring  will ; 

*  "  Ordered  rtttt^"  Dader's  reindering  of  this  Jms  in- it  sometiiing  lodlcrovsly  pro- 
9aic-^**konorez.les  DieuB  comme  Ut  soni. etabUt  etcrdotmegpar  laLoy*^*  Among  the 
other  mysteries. attached  to  Pythagoras,  we  must,  I  believe^  rednm  the  question 
to  '<  what  Estahlished  Church  he  belonged?"  Dacier  was  a  man  of  the  old  r^ 
giflie,  bat  hie  idea  of  eakiblUking  the  godt  by  lam  briongs  to  that  after,  era  of  France 
when  its  enlig^itened  legislators  voted  the.  Supreme  Being  <mi  of  eKisteBoe  and  iato 
it  again  by  an  "  ordoimanee*^  of  the  one  and  indivisible  Republie.-  Bowe,  I  •  inoUiie 
to  thinki  reoders  this,  well  as  a  direction  to  every-  man  to  wonbip  Ged  aooozdhig 
to  cooBcienoe,  but  I  stand  more  to  the  letter  of  the  text — (o>»  vofu^  diaami), 

t  ThB  form  of  this  line  is  suggested  by  Sfaakspeare's  *^leUinff  Idare  not  wait 
fipem  I  wmddt''*  the  sense  is  generally  agreed  on  by  all  commentaton,  and  is 
^thily  expRsied  thiu,^'fa€idtu  vicina  ett  tkBceuUtsA—hoo  est  nonsemperpotee  gttod 
vis.;"  but  I  venture  to  oonneet  this  axiom  not  with  the  foregoing^  but  subsequent 
danse,  rather  with  the  habitual  sobdving  of  "  the  sins  that  do  beset -us,"  than  with 
tlie  single  exertion  of  forgiving  a  friend  his  slight  ofi^nces<  I  perceive  that  Bowe 
renders  this  passage  in  the  sense  of  "  necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention  I" 
bat  nothing  in  the  oootext^  either  before  or  after,  seems  to  warrant,  much  less  re- 
qoiie,  such  an  exposition. 

I  Here  the  stoic  pride  of  hamapity  endeavours  to  hide  the  lack  of  that  motive 
which  the  Ohristiaa  finds  in  his  obligation  to  the  "Lord  who  bous^  him  with  a 


§  We  sometimes  admire  as  original  thoughts  of  the  andeirts  which-  aze  but 
bocTowed  from  those  of  "the  old  time  before  them;*'  how  much  and  how  often 
has  the  Horatian  philosophy  been  admired,  when  he  singSi 

^'Laudo  manentem  (fortunam)  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas — ^resigno  qu»  dedit." 

Here  we  have  the  same  sentiment  eiqvessed  with  a  far  higher.  refiKenoejbo.the 
isctthat  '^  it  is  appointed  for  aU  men  once  to  die^ ' 
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Yet,  as  not  often  good  men  thus  are  tried,* 
Mend  as  yon  may  the  evils  all  must  bide. 

Since  men  for  good  or  ill  will  lightly  speak. 
Let  not  their  babble  thy  fixt  purpose  break ; 
Nor  should  a  false  report  thy  peace  molest. 
Who  lives  a  lie  down  contradicts  it  best.f 
Heed  well  this  counsel,  given  thy  steps  to  guide :        -j 
Though  force  or  guile  would  turn  thy  course  aside,     C 
By  profitable^  words  and  deeds  abide ;  ) 

A  well-considered  plan  averts  the  blame  ^ 

Waiting  on  foolish  acts,  and  baffled  aim  v 

Saves  uom  remorse  and  self-accusing  shame.  } 

Be  nausht  in  ignorance  or  rashness  done, 
So  shall  life's  current  calmest,  happiest  run. 

The  Body,  servant  of  the  Soul,  claims  care, 
Plain  food  and  exercise  its  strength  repair ; 
These  in  due  measure  use,  not  more,  nor  less 
Than  in  refreshing  tires  not  by  excess. 

Wouldst  thou  'scape  envy,  tliou  must  never  use 
That  coarse  display  tlie  ill-taught  vulgar  choose ; 
But  in  expense  observe  that  happy  mean§ 
In  which  nor  show  nor  sordidness  is  seen. 
What  you  propose  to  do  weigh  well  in  thought. 
Lest  rashness  rouse  malevolence  in  aught. 
Never  should  slumber  close  thy  wearied  eyes. 
Till  the  day's  deeds  arrayed  before  thee  rise; 
As  each  in  order  passes,  recollect 
What  has  been  done — what  ill-done— each  neglect; 
And  then,  as  judging  conscience  gives  the  sign,|| 
For  sin,  remorse — for  virtue,  joy  oe  thine. 

*  Here  the  author  of  the  *'  Grolden  Verses'*  reasons  rather  after  the  manner  of 
men  than  of  God.  A  higher  philosophy  than  his,  even  that  which  men  learn  by 
•(  going  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,"  instructs  us  that  it  is  the  wicked  and  not  the 
good  who  escape  being  **  plagned  like  other  men." — Psalm  Ixxiii.  5. 

t  "  Kon  magna  loqitimur  ted  vivkma,"  was  the  answer  of  the  early  Christians 
to  the  "railing  accusations''  of  the  heathen ;  it  is  to  be  wished  that  latter-day 
Christians  would  so  answer  a  railing  world  in  fiiller  measure  than  they  do. 

X  A  saperfidal  view  of  the  original  here  (ort  aol  P€Kr€pov  rorcy)  might  induce 
a  supposition  that  it  might  be  best  translated  by  "  every  one  for  himself  and 
God  for  us  all ;"  that  axiom  of  selfishness  which  we  hear  so  often  when  a 
churlish  traveller  helps  himself  to  the  best  bit  at  supper,  the  best  seat  at  the 
fire,  sending  sMveiing  modesty  or  diffidence  to  the  "windward  side  of  the 
coach,"  the  crag-end  of  the  joint,  or ''  the  cold  comer  of  the  room."  But  this 
se^Uhnets  is,  we  believe,  a  growth  of  civilisation,  and  that  the  meaning  of  our  author 
will  be  better  found  in  a  study  of  what  the  profound  Bishop  Butler  had  in  view 
when  he  wrote  his  profound  sermons  on  the  **  Art  of  living  according  to  Human 
Nature;"  that  is,  human  nature  not  debased  and  disorganised  by  sin,  but  human 
nature  as  it  came  from  the  mint  of  God,  stamped  with  his  image,  with  all  its  com- 
pounds in  their  due  subordination  and  relation  to  each  other ;  in  this  sense  the  pre- 
cept, "  do  what  profits  you  most,"  woidd  be  a  rule  of  universal  well-doing. 

§  Horace  a  plagiarist  again!  He  evidently  borrows  his  "Aurea  Mediocritas" 
from  these  "  Golden  Verses:" 

"  Auream  qmsque  mediocritatem 
Biligit—tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti— caret  invidend& 
Sobrius  aulft." 
II  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  find  a  better  illustration  than  this  of  the 
apostle's  assertion  of  the  nature  of  heathen  responsibility,  when  he  speaks  of 
these  being  a  "  law  to  themselves,"  "  their  conscience  bearing  witness,  and  their 
tbon^ts  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  anotber."«-Bom.  11. 16. 
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Each  day  this  scratiny  of  self  renew ; 

So  treacmig  virtue's  path,  you'll  love  it  too. 

This  I  adjure  thee  to,  by  Him  who  still 

From  out  his  fulness  strengthens  human  will. 

Whose  name  ineffable*  mocks  human  skill — 

This  for  the  past :  but  as  each  dajr  demands 

Its  daily  duties,  strengthen  still  thine  hands 

By  prayer-sought  help  from  HeaVn,  for  in  such  might 

'^  rk  th"  '  '      


Dark  things  grow  clear,  and  weightv  troubles  light ; 

We  trace  the  links  uniting  God  ana  man. 

The  laws  and  limits  of  His  wondrous  plan 

No  soul  e'er  sought  in  prayer,  and  soueht  in  vain» 

Nor  leam'd  to  hope  for  what  it  can't  obtain. 

Here,  too,  lies  patent  to  the  praying  mind. 

The  self-caused  evils  of  the  human  kind ;     • 

How  few  to  mercies  near  at  hand  awake ! 

Few  wait  God's  time  an  end  of  ills  to  make. 

In  whirling  course  each  soul  augments  its  woe, 

Hast'ning  the  depths  of  wretchedness  to  know ; 

Urged  bv  a  connate-f  fiend,  man  will  not  see 

That  flinit  from  sucn  a  foe  is  victory. 

Would  uod  to  each  his  destined  course  reveal, 

How  many  an  ill  of  life  such  sight  would  heal !« 

It  may  not  be.    Yet,  courage  ! — ^use  the  spark 

Of  light  divine  within,  and  thou  majrest  mark 

Those  holy  truths,  winch,  to  the  patient  sage. 

Nature  uncovers  still  from  age  to  age. 

Imbued  with  these,  my  rules  thou  soon  wilt  learn, 

And  from  thy  healthful  soul  much  evil  turn. 

Last,  and  once  more,^  by  rule  thy  food  restrain — 

Excess  the  bodv  clogs,  ooscures  the  brain — 

And  when  on  choice  of  food  thou  wouldst  decide, 

Let  reason,  and  not  appetite,  be  guide. 

So,  when  the  toils  and  pains  of  earth  are  o*er,    '^ 

Thjr  s(>irit  to  its  parent  source  shall  soar,  r 


And,  changeless  as  a  god,  know  death  no  more. 


R. 


*  At  this  point  a  very  little  literary  labour  in  the  Cabala  and  Hierodean  Com- 
mentaiy  woold  easily  produce  a  league-long  Scholium,  upon  the  **Nomen  Tetror' 
grammaUm^**  the  ''S^roth^'  the  '*  Azaluik,'"  the  Pythagorean  Mystery  qf  Numbers^ 
and  o&er  esoteric  matters,  of  a  profundity  so  deep  as  to  deserve  the  answer  of  the 
old  Sooth  dame  to  the  inquiry  "  whether  she  understood  a  most  mystic  and 
^borate  sermon  ?'*— "  Jfe/  Wad  I  hae  the  presoomption  ?"  As  my  object  is  to 
hare  my  notes  rather  read  than  wondered  at,  I  leave  these  deep  thuigs  to 
othen,  merely  observing  that,  as  far  as  I  can  peer  into  the  mystery,  if  the 
TerpoKTvs  of  Pythagoras  and  the  "  Teiragramma**  of  the  Cabalists  had  any- 
diixig  more  than  a  mere  verbal  and  vocal  affinity  to  each  other,  "  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 

t  This  re&renoe  to  a  "  connate  and  constant  conflict"  (avfjutjiVTOt  avyotrabos  €pis) 
is  very  remarkable.  Would  not  one  suppose  the  doctrine  of  **  all  men  conceived 
and  bom  in  sin"  to  be  fiuniliar  to  the  author?  though,  probably,  it  is  but 
anoUier  of  the  many  cases  in  which  men  who  *'  know  not  the  Scriptures  or  the 
power  Off  God"  prophesy  unwittingly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  despite  of  themselves. 

X  **  Q»  ffcirofMv/'  This  reference  to  foregone  directions  as  to  food,  which  ar^ 
not  found  in  the  <*  Golden  Verses"  themselves,  but  which  we  know  to  be  in  the 
Pythagoiean  Symbols,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  authentici^  of 
tUs  oomposition,  uilikely  to  occur  to  a  forger. 

Jm.— TOL.  CXY.  NO.  CGCCLVa.  £ 
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(    48    ) 
NOTES  ON  NOTB-WORTHIES, 

OF  0iy£Rd  OBD£R6>  EIXHSB  SEX,  AND  EYEBY  AGE. 

By  Sib  Nathaniel, 

....  And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  you  nate,  aMn  ?)--*Xov«*«  LabourU  Lett, 
Actin.Sc.  1. 

D,  Pedro.  Or,  if  thou  wilt  h<dd  longer  argoment. 

Bo  it  in  notes. 
Balth,  Note  thit  before  my  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mma  thaf  s  worth  the  noting. 
D.  Pedro,  Why  these  are  rery  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 

Notes,  notes,  forsootht  and  noting! 

Muck  Ado  About  N9&M0,  Act  H.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away .— ^Z>tMMMK7,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration. 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  tnterrogation. — Ame^  Corner^  c.  iii. 

XV. — Thomas  Pelhaji,  D:ukb  of  Nkwga^ia. 

The  little  wisdom  that  need  go  to  make  up  a  great  Minister — ^great, 
that  is  to  say,  ex  officio^  and  as  the  o£ficial  world  counts  greatness- 
seems  to  have  been  memorably  instanced  in  die  ease  of  that  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy,  at  whom  we  haflre  all  laughed,  as 
he  figures  in  the  pages  of  Smollett  the  novelist,  and  Walpole  the  letter* 
writer,  and  Macaulay  the  essayist.  Oxenstiem's  saying  to  the  point, 
met  with  a  starring  illustration  in  his  Grace,  if  we  accept  him  as  his- 
torians and  memoir-writers,  chroniclers  and  carieaturists,  agree  in  pre- 
senting him. 

This  agreement  is  strikingly  obsenraUe^  as  L(»d  Kacaulay  has  shown, 
in  the  portraiture  of  the  Duke  to  be  seen  in  two  such  difl^rent  writers 
and  men  as  Horace  Walpole  and  Tobias  Smollett— differing  in  their 
tastes  and  opinions  as  much  as  two  human  beings  could  differ— -keeping 
quite  different  society,  for  the  one  played  at  cards  with  countesses  aaa 
corresponded  with  ambassadors,  while  die  other  passed  his  life  surrounded 
by  printers*  devils  and  famished  scribblers:  yet  Walpole's  Duke  and 
Smollett's  Duke  are  as  like  as  if  they  were  boui  from  one  hand.*  ''  No 
man  was  erer  so  unmercifully  satirised.  But  in  tmdi  he  was  himself  a 
satire  ready  made.  All  that  the  art  of  die  satirist  does  for  other  men^ 
nature  had  done  for  him.  WhatcTcr  was  absurd  about  him  stood  out 
with  grotesque  prominence  from  the  rest  of  bis  character.  He  was  a 
living,  moving,  talking  caricature.**  His  ignorance,  his  blundering  in- 
capacify»  were  the  jest  of  the  clubs  and  the  by- word  of  the  people.  Yet 
this  man  it  was  wno,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  upwuds,  held  tha 
seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  who,  for  sometning  like  ten  years^  was 
himself  the  head  and  fhmt  of  his  Majesty's  government. 

Describing  the  prolonged  administration  of  YUleroy— whom  Sufly 

*  Edinburgh  jRfdeier,  October,  1838. 
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somewhere  dep id*  as  a  TesitaUe  type  of  the  ^rtjiim«r«-M.  Subt^-Beuie 
calls  attentioa  to  lo  pietr«oted  ft  tenuie  of  power)  as  somethiog  highly 
xkote^worthy  ia  the  cAeial  lecorda  of  France ;  for  Villeroy  was  minis- 
ter from  the  age  of  twenly-£ve  under  Charks  IX9  minister  mider 
Henry  III.,  minister  (or  as  good)  under  JifayeBne,  minister  from  the 
first  year  of  the  restoration  of  monan^y  under  Henry  IV«,  minister 
under  the  Regency  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  minister  unaer  Louis  XIIL 
'<  Les  AnglsASy"  M.  Seinte-Beuve  then  adds,  '<  ont  ]e  due  de  Neweasde 
qui  out  aussi  8»loog4^t^  ministerieUe  m4mo<aUe«*'*  The  extraordinarv 
&ct  of  this  ''  nunistarial  kmgeYity"  is  not  to  he  explained  by  the  Duke\i 
fiunily  ittfluenoe,  or  his  paiCttmentary  inA«>est»  w  his  gveat  wealth,  or  all 
of  these  combined.  His  success,  in  Macaulay's  opinion,  is  a  signal  in- 
stance of  what  may  be  eftcted  by  »  masi  who  devotes  his  whele  heart 
and  soul  without  resenre  to  one  object.  ^*  He  was  eaten  u^  by  ambitioD. 
His  love  of  lAJBuenee  and  authority  resembled  the  avariee  of  tli«  oU 
usurer  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  It  wa»  ao  intense  a  passion  that  it 
supplied  the  phoe  of  taknts,  tmt  it  inspired  even  fatuity  with  eumungs. 
^Haye  no  money  dealings  with  my  fiUbeiv'  says  Martha  to  Lord  Glen- 
yarloch,  '  finr*  dotard  ae  he  is»  he  will  make  an  ass  of  you,*  It  was  ae 
dangerous  to  have  any  poUtical  connexion  with  Neweaatle  as  to  buy  and 
sell  with  old  Trapbois.^  AH  the  able  men  of  his  time,  adds  the  essayisl^ 
ndieulad  hiaa  as  a  dunce»  a  dciyeiUer,  a  child  who  never  knew  his  own 
mind  for  an  hour  together ;  and  he  oyemaehed  them  att  round. 

Horace  Walpole  laughs  per  letter  with  George  Montague  at  the  Wk^ 
nagement  of  the  British  goyemmeot  in  the  hands  eC  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle-*^''those  hands  mt  ase  always  groping,  and  sprawling^  and 
fluttering,  and  hurrying  on  the  rest  of  his  precipitate  person*  But  there 
is  no  deraibing  hiia»''  protests  the  son  of  tibya  ex-premiar,  ''  but  as  M.  da 
Coureelle^  a  French  prisoner,  did  tf  other  day :  Je  ne  9gau  pas,  dit-il> 
je  ne  Mfomrai^  m'eatprimery  mats  U  a  %tn  eerkUn  iatUlonage.  If  one 
oould  coneeif e  a  dead  body  hung  in  ehains^  always  wiinting  to  be  hung 
somewhere  ebe,  one  diouU  haye  11  oomparatiye  ioea  of  hun.''t  '^^^  ^^a* 
in  1745 ;  and  the  Duke  oontinued  to  tatiUormnr  as  mudi  and  more  than 
oyer,  long  years  after  thait  The  kUiUatmage  was  only  then  beginning; 
but  his  Gsaoe  gaye  rare  [promise  from  Ae  firs^  and  fulfilled  it  to  tie 
hst 

Three  years  later,  Horace  writes  to  another  correspondent :  ''  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  is  not  gone  ;t  he  haa  kissed  hands^  and  talks  of  gobg 
this  weak :  the  time  presses,  ana  he  has  not  above  ihiee  days  left  to  fall 
dangerously  ill.  There  are  a  thousand  wagers  laid  against  his  going  : 
he  has  hired  a  transport,  for  the  yacht  ia  not  bi^  enough  to  convey  all 
the  tables  and  chairs  and  conveniences  that  he  trails  along  with  him,  and 
which  he  seemt  to  think  don't  grow  out  of  England.  I  don't  know  how 
he^  proposes  to  log  them  through  Holhmd  and  Germany,  lliottgh  any 
dbjections  that  the  map  ean  make  to  his  progress  &m't  count,  for  he  is 
litesally  so  ignorant,  that  when  one  goes  to  take  leave  of  him,  he  aska 
your  eommsnds  into  ike  north,  conchiding  that  Hanoiyer  is  north  of 

*  Causeries  du  Luodi,  t  x.    (**  Le  Prudent  Jeannin.") 

{Horsoe  Wslpde  to  Geo.  Montaguei  Aufi^ust,  1745. 
To  Hanover. 
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Great  Britain,  because  it  is  in  the  northern  province,  which  he  has  jui 
taken :  you  will  scarcely  believe  this,  but  upon  my  honour  it  is  true."* 

So  again  the  familiar  geographical  vagary  ascribed  to  him :  "  Oh — 
yes — to  be  sure — Annapolis  must  be  defended — ^troops  must  be  sent  to 
Annapolis Pray,  where  is  Annapolis  V* 

One  is  reminded  of  a  plaintive  protest  in  Mr.  Pepys's  Diary  (4th  July, 
1663) :  ''  This  day,  in  tiie  Duke's  chamber  there  being  a  Koman  story 
in  the  hangings,  and  upon  the  standard  written  these  four  letters — 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  ;  Sir  G.  Carteret  came  to  me  to  know  what  the  meaning  of 
these  four  letters  were ;  which  ignorance  is  not  to  be  borne  in  a  Privy 
Councillor,  methinks,  what  a  schoolboy  should  be  whipt  for  not  know- 

So  true  is  the  saying  of  Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,^  that 
^' great  men  are  not  always  wise,  neither  do  the  aged  understand  j  udg- 
ment'*  How  many  people  there  are,  remarks  Nicole,  in  his  Pensees,  who 
accept  ministerial  offices  utterly  beyond  their  intelligence,  strength,  and 
virtue ;  and  how  very  few  resign  these  offices  from  a  conviction  of  in- 
capacity I  §  Among  the  apophUiegms  of  a  later  French  moralist  is  this  : 
*^  Les  grandes  places  dispensent  quelquefois  des  moindres  talents/'||  A 
dispensation  procurable,  seemingly,  in  all  ages  and  under  all  govern- 
ments. '' Somebody  sud  t'other  day,"  writes  Walpole  to  Mann,  in 
1762,  **  *  Yet  sure  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  does  not  want  parts  ;* — 
'No,*  replied  Lord  Talbot,  'for  he  has  done  without  them  for  forty 
yean.'"! 

When  Smollett's  Melford  attends  the  Duke's  levee,  his  Grace's  map- 
knowledge  is  not  foigotten  by  the  free-spoken  soldier,  who  entertains  the 

Welsh  visitors  with  a  sketch  of  the  ducal  qualities :  ''  Captain  C 

entered  into  conversation  with  us  in  the  most  fi&miliar  manner,  and 
treated  the  duke's  character  without  any  ceremony.  '  This  wiseacre,' 
said  he, '  is  still  a-bed ;  and,  I  think,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  sleep 
on  till  Christmas ;  for  when  he  gets  up,  he  does  nothing  but  expose  his 
own  folly.  Since  Granville  was  turned  out,  there  has  been  no  minuter  in 
this  nation  worth  the  meal  that  whitened  his  periwig.  They  are  so 
ignorant,  they  scarce  know  a  crab  from  a  cauliflower ;  and  then,  they  are 
such  dunces,  that  there's  no  makmg  them  understand  the  plainest  propo- 
rtion. In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  this  poor,  half-witted  creature  told 
me,  in  a  great  fright,  that  thir^  thousand  French  had  marched  from 
Arcadia  to  Cape  Breton.  '  Where  did  they  find  transports  ?'  said  L 
*  Transports !'  cried  he  ;  *  I  tell  you  they  marched  by  land.' — '  By  land 
to  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  P' — '  Certainly.' — '  Ha !  are  you  sure  of 
that  T    When  I  pointed  it  out  in  the  map,  he  examined  it  earnestly 

with  his  spectacles ;  then  taking  me  in  his  arms — '  My  dear  C !' 

cried  he, '  you  always  bring  us  good  news.  Egad,  I'll  go  directly,  and 
tell  the  king  that  Cape  Breton  is  an  island.'  "** 

This  taking  the  captain  in  his  arms,  too,  is  genuine  Newcastle.  Lord 
Waldeerave  says,  in  his  full-length  portraiture  of  the  Duke,  "  Prid&  is 
not  to  be  numbered  amongst  his  faults;  on  the  contrary,  he  deviates  into 

*  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  June,  1748. 

t  Diary  of  Samuel  Fepys,  voL  ii  p.  20.    (Ed.  1858.)  t  Job  xxxiL  9. 

§  Penates  de  Nicole:  **  De  la  Pmdenoe  dans  ie  Choix  d'un  Etat." 

II  Yauvenargues:  Reflexions  et  M&xiffles. 

f  Walpole's  Letters,  lY.  25.  **  **  Humphrey  dinker." 
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the  opposite  extreme,  and  courts  popularity  with  such  extravagant  eager- 
ness, that  he  frequently  descends  to  an  undistinguishing  and  illiberal 
familiarity."*  Macaulay  describes  a  scene  in  the  great  house  at  the 
comer  of  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  whither  flocked,  during  the  Newcastle  and 
Pitt  partnership,  mean  and  selfish  politicians,  pining  for  commissioner- 
ships,  gold  sticks,  and  ribands — eignteen  or  twenty  pair  of  lawn  sleeves 
appearing  at  every  levee  (for  there  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  single  Prelate^ 
who  had  not  owed  either  his  first  elevation  or  some  subsequent  transla* 
tion  to  Newcastle) — and  throngs  of  M.P.s,  in  whose  silent  votes  the 
main  strength  of  the  government  lay— one  coming  about  a  place  in  the 
excise  for  his  butler,  another  about  a  prebend  for  his  son,  a  third  whisper- 
ing that  his  last  election  had  been  very  expensive,  and  that  he  hardly 
knew  where  to  turn  for  five  hundred  pounds.  ''  The  Duke  pressed  all 
their  hands,  passed  his  arms  round  all  their  shoulders,  patted  all  their 
backs,  and  sent  away  some  with  wages,  and  some  with  promises.''t 

Pitt  held  in  aversion  this  system  of  slobbering  and  fawning.  As  he 
would  take  no  part  in  it,  so  neither  was  he  likely  to  be  taken  in  by  it, 
when  the  Duke  and  he  fell  out  In  vain  his  Grace  coaxed,  fondled, 
caressed  the  great  Commoner — *^  pressing  him  to  his  heart,"  as  Earl 
Stanhope  describes  the  scene,  "  with  his  usual  profusion  of  fulsome  em- 
braces, empty  compliments,  and  hysterical  tears."^  He  abounded,  says 
]tfacaii]ay,§  m  "  fulsome  caresses  and  in  hysterical  tears."  Of  kisses  the 
Dnke  hsid  an  inexhaustible  store,  and  all  for  political  purposes.  Poli- 
tical like  other  kissing  goes  by  &vour;  but  the  Duke's  fiivourites  were 
legion. 

Cans  multa  sodalibus 

....  dividit  08cula.|| 

Some  liked  the  oscnlatory  process,  whether  for  itself,  or  as  a  foretaste  of 
better  things  to  come.  Mr.  Hayward  represents,  for  example,  the 
county  member,  upon  whom  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  his  over-politeness 
and  trop  de  finesse^  has  been  practising  in  vain,  leaving  his  lordship  wiUi 
feelings  of  awkwardness  akin  to  those  of  Squire  Western  among  the  fine 
company  at  Lady  Bellaston's,  but  anon  '^  soothed  into  self-complacency 
and  put  completely  at  his  ease  by  the  bear-like  hugs  and  cordial  caresses 
of  the  Duke.^^  The  polished  Earl's  own  description  of  his  Grace's 
tnodus  operatuli  is,  *<  When  at  last  he  came  into  his  levee-room,  he 
accosted,  hugged,  embraced,  and  pnused  everybody,  with  a  seeming 
cordiality,  but  at  the  same  time  with  an  illiberal  and  degrading  fa- 
miliarity."** 

**  There  are  no  good  anecdotes  yet  arrived  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
travels,"  writes  Horace  Walpole  in  1748,  '^  except  that  at  a  review  which 
the  Dnke  [of  Cumberland?]  made  for  him,  as  he  passed  through  the 
army,  he  hurried  about  with  his  glass  up  to  his  eye,  crying,  *  Finest 
troops !  finest  troops !  greatest  General !'  then  broke  through  the  ranks 
when  he  spied  any  Sussex  man,  kissed  him  in  all  his  accoutrements,— 

*  Memoirs  firom  1754  torl758.    By  James  Earl  Waldegrave  (governor  to  the 
PHnce  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IIL). 
t  Macaulay's  Essays.   Art.:  **  The  Earl  of  Chatham." 

i  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  voL  iv.  y  ^^ . 

i  Essay  on  Walpole's  Letters.  11  Herat.  Carm.  L  Mfvi. 

T  Hayward's  Enay  on  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  EcMntrgh  Beview,  No.  V/i-AX. 
**  Lord  Chesterfield's  "  Characters." 
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my  tiear  Tom  such  an  one!  diaUered  of  Lewes  noes;  then  back  to  tho 
Ihike  with  <  Fittest  troops !  gteatest  Q«tteral !' — atnd  in  short  was  a  m«ck 
better  show  than  any  review.'** 

The  yoluble  nonsense  put  by  Peter  Hndar  into  the  motfth  of  Gorge  III. 
might  yery  fairly  represent  the  colloquial  strain  indnlged  in  by  Neweastie. 
**  Talk  with  him,''  says  Lord  Waldegraye,  ^coneeming  public  or  priyate 
business  of  a  nice  or  delkate  nature,  he  will  be  ftrand  confosad,  irreso^ 
Inte,  continually  rambiing  from  the  subject,  contradicting  himself -every 
instant.''t  Talk  wilih  him,  or  rather  let  Um  talk  to  you  on  comiMm- 
place  topics,  with  conventional  levee  levity,  and  the  result  is  illustrated  in 
Smollett's  fiction  founded  upon  &ct,  where  his  6ra«e  hurries  up  to 
Me^brdy  whom,  of  comve,  he  mistakes  for  somebody  else,  and  rambles  on 
almost  as  infinitely  as  incoherently :  <^  As  Mr.  Barton  advanced  to  present 
me  to  his  grace,  it  was  my  fortune  to  attract  bis  notice  before  I  was  an* 
nounced.  He  forthwith  met  me  more  than  haff  way,  and,  seimg  me  by 
the  hand,  *  My  dear  Sir  Francis !'  cried  he,  ^  this  is  so  kind — ^I  vow  to 
Gad!     I  am  so  obliged-^such  attention  to  a  poor  broken  minister.^-^ 

*  Walpole'g  Letters,  vol.  IL  f  ^-^^^  Waldograve's  Memoin. 

X  When  Matthew  Bramble  and  his  nephew  waited  on  the  Duke,  his  Grace  was 
no  longer  at  the  head  of  affiurs,  UioUfi^  still  in  office,  and  still  keeping  up  those 
levees  which  formed  so  notable  a  part  of  his  statecraft  **  Though  the  place  he 
now  fiiifl  does  not  imply  the  tenth  part  of  the  inflaenoe  which  he  exerted  is  his 
temer  offioe,  he  has  given  his  friends  to  understand,  that  they  cannot  oblige  him 
in  anything  more  than  in  oontributing  to  support  the  shadow  of  that  power  which 
lie  no  longer  retains  in  substance;  and,  therefore,  he  has  still  public  days,  on  which 
thev  appear  at  his  levee." 

As  to  his  mistaking  Squii«  Jeny  ftflr  Sir  SVaacis  Bomebody,-<thi8  only  ex- 
emplifies a  constant  habit  of  the  fussy  old  peer.  Later  on  in  the  same  letter,  for 
instance,  we  read : 

**  So  saying,  he  wheeled  about,  and,  going  round  the  levee,  spoke  to  every  incfi- 
vidua],  with  the  most  courteous  familiarity;  but  he  scarce  ever  opened  his  mouth 
without  making  some  blander,  in  relation  to  the  person  or  business  of  the  party 
With  whom  he  conversed ;  so  that  he  really  looked  liked  «  comedian,  bi^ed  to 
burlesque  the  character  of  a  mmister.''— £«ifipAr«y  CUtiket, 

We  might  multiply  parallel  passages  from  WalpolOi  Here  Is  a  glimpse,  ftr 
instance,  of  a  baU  at  Bedford  House  inl  7  59 :  '<  But  the  deU|^itfhl  part  of  the  night 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  is  veering  round  again,  as  it  is 
time  to  betray  Mr.  Pitt  The  Duchess  [of  Bedford]  was  at  the  very  upper  end  of 
the  gallery,  and  though  some  of  the  Pelham  court  were  iSiere  too^  yet  they  showed 
to  little  oonMaUty  to  this  revival  of  connexion,  that  Keweastle  had  nobody  te 
attend  him  but  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  who  kept  pushing  him  all  up  the  gaUery. 
S'rom  thence  he  went  into  the  hazard-room,  and  wriggled,  and  shuffled,  and  lisped, 
and  winked,  and  spied,  till  he  got  behind  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Bigby;  the  first  of  whom  did  not  deign  to  notice  him;  but  he  must 
come  to  it.  Tou  weiuld  have  died  to  see  Newcastle's  pitiful  aad  distressed  figure, 
•^nobody  went  near  him:  he  tried  to  flatter  people,  that  wese  too  busy  to  mind 
him;  in  short,  he  was  quite  disconcerted ;  his  treachery  used  to  be  so  sheathed  in 
folly,  that  he  was  never  out  of  countenance;  but  it  is  plain  he  grows  old.  To 
finish  bis  confhsion  and  anxiety,  George  Selwyn,  Brand,  and  I,  went  and  stood 
near  him,  and  in  half  whispers,  that  he  might  hear,  said,  *  Lord,  bow  be  is  brokel 
how  old  he  looks!'  Then  I  said, '  This  room  feels  very  cold:  I  believe  thene  never 
is  a  fijre  in  it'  Presently  afterwards  I  said, '  Well,  I'll  not  stay  here ;  this  room 
has  been  washed  to-day.'  In  short,  I  believe  we  made  him  take  a  double  dose  of 
Gascoign's  powder  when  he  went  home."  (Walpole'i  Letters,  IK.  220-1.)  The 
letter- writer's  malice  is  almost  as  conspicuous,  and  quite  as  characteristic,  a»  the 
poor  jpoMe  duke's  obtrusive  fuss. 

One  other,  and  still  more  highly-coloured  sketdi,  we  must  copy  from  the  same 
original— descriptive  of  Newcastle's  deportment,  some  eighteen  months  later,  at 
the  Ameral  of  George  H.  After  depictfatg,  in  sober  sadness,  the  demeanour  of  the 
late  King's  son,  Ctdhden  CumberUnd,  whose  ^  real  serious  part "  was  **  heightened 
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Wey,  pray,  wben  does  yoor  ezorileney  let  sail  ?  Far  God's  take,  have 
a  care  of  joxa  health,  and  «at  stewed  pnmes  in  the  passage.  Next  to 
joor  own  preeioas  health,  pray,  mj  dear  exoelleney,  take  caie  of  the 
Five  Nattotkfl— oar  good  friuads  the  Five  Nations-— the  TonTTories,  the 
Mnoohnaeks,  the  (httoHheways,  die  Crickets,  and  the  Kxdcshaws.  Let 
'em  have  plenty  of  blankets,  and  stinkibus  and  wampum;  and^yonr 
ezceUency  won't  fail  to  scour  the  kettle,  and  boil  the  -ohaii^  and  plant  the 
hatchet.  Ha,  ha,  ha  V  Wkni  fae  had  uttered  this  rinpso^,  with  his 
usual  precipitation,  Mr.  Barton  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  was  neither 
Sir  Francis  nor  St.  Francis,  but  simply  Mr.  Melf:>rd,  nephew  to  Mr. 
Bramble ;  who,  stepping  Ibrmrd,  made  his  bow  at  fihe  same  time.  '  Odso  I 
no  more  it  is  Sir  Francis,'  said  this  wise  statesman.  ^  Mr.  Melford,  I'm 
glad  to  see  you.  I  sent  you  an  engineer  to  fortify  your  dock.  Mr. 
Bramble — your  servant,  Mr.  Bramble.  How  d'ye  do,  good  Mr.  Bramble  ? 
Your  nefmw  is  a  pretty  young  fellow— ^-^Faith  «i»d  troth,  a  very  pretty 
ieMoW'        !  His  father  is  my  dd  friend  and  compainon ;  how  does  he  hold 

it  P    Still  trouUed  with  dut  d d  disorder,  ha  V    '  No,  my  lord,'  re- 

'pfied  my  nnde,  *  all  his  troubles  are  over.  He  has  been  dead  these  fifteen 

years.'    '  Dead !  how Yes,  faith  !  now  1  remember :  he  is  dead,  sure 

enough.  Well,  and  how  does-— does  the  young  ffentlemau  stand  for 
Haverfordwest  ?  or — a — ^what  d'ye — my  dear  Mr.  Milfordhaven — I'll  do 
you  an  the  sarvioe  in  my  power;  I  hope  I  have  some  credit  left.'  My 
onele  tiion  gai^e  Urn  to  mderstaod  that  I  was  s^  a  miner ;  and  that  we 
had  no  intention  to  trouble  him  at  present,  for  any  favour  whatsovrer.  '  I 
«aDM  iMier  with  my  n^liew,'  added  he,  'to  pi^  our  reopocts  to  your 
mee;  and  I  may  veoiture  to  aay  that  his  views  and  mine  are  at  least  as 
oisioteireeted  sb  those  of  any  individual  in  this  assembly.'  ^  My  deer  Mr. 
BnuaUehtrry !  you  do  me  infinite  honour.  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  see 
you  and  your  hopeful  nephew,  Mr.  Mildfordhaven.  My  credit,  such  as 
It  is,  jwi  tasj  command.  I  wish  we  had  more  friends  of  your  kidney.'  " 
Marry,  a  fidr^pclEen  nobleman ;  and  as  ^eJse  as  fair,  onlesa  fiibe  wit- 
Dees  is  home  against  him.  The  kisses  bore  a  commereial  vakw  only : 
loud  might  be  the  smack  of  them,  but  veiy  hollow.  Dhey  were  literally 
fip^Sttpfioe,  and  jait  lip-deep. 

Omnia  si  dederit  oscula,  pauca  dabit.* 
Losd  Waldegrave  puts  the  question  of  his  insincerity  in  the  mildest  form : 
''  His  profession  and  promises  are  not  to  he  depended  on,  though,  at  the 
time  they  are  made,  he  often  means  to  perform  them  ;  but  is  unwUling  to 
displease  any  man  by  a  plain  n^ative,  and  frequently  does  not  reoollect 

^Sj  a  thousand  melsacholy  circamstanoe8,"—Walpo!e  proceeds  to  si^r :  «  This  sfrave 
scene  was  fully  contxasted  by  the  burlesque  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  fell  into  a 
lit  Of  cryhsg  the  moment  he  came  into  the  chapel,  and  fiung  hhotdf  back  in  a 
stall,  the  ArcfalMshop  horering  over  him  with  a  smelliag-bottle ;  bat  in  two 
minutes  his  curiosity  got  ^e  better  of  his  hypocrisy,  and  he  ran  about  the  chapel 


down,  and  tumisg  round,  found  it  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  atandinf  Ww  his 
traiD,  to  avoid  the  chill  of  the  marble."  (HI.  SSft.)  HisMSlf  addicted  to  bwlmue, 
Walpole  found  in  the  '^^burlesque  Duke"  a  Mtjeet  seesaiiigly  tmAy  made:  a 
tmves^  touch  here  and  there,  and  the  caricature  ap9«>ved  it^lf  at  eoc^  to  aU 
observers,  as  true  to  nature,  with  more  than  a  eropfoa  «€  art. 
♦  Fropertius. 
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that  he  is  under  the  same  engagements  to  at  least  ten  competitors."* 
John  Lord  Hervey  took  great  pains  in  1742  to  disperse  a  ballad,  which 
was  therefore  attributed  (and,  it  seems,  correctly)  to  himself  wherein  the 
ousters  of  '^  old  Robin'*  (Walpole)  are  done  into  rhyme  in  a  rough  and 
ready  fashion — among  them  tne  Duke  is  <fi»-honoured  with  a  place  of 
bad  eminence  enough  ;  Carteret  loquitur : 

Thoogh  Newcastle's  as  false  as  he's  silly,  I  know, 
By  betrayinff  old  Robin  to  me  long  ago. 
As  well  as  all  those  who  employed  nim  before. 
Yet  I  leave  him  in  place,  but  I  leave  him  no  power. 

For  granting  his  heart  is  as  black  as  liis  hat. 

With  no  more  truth  in  this,  than  there's  sense  beueatli  that, 

Yet  as  he's  a  coward,  he'll  shake  when  I  frown : 

Youf  call'd  him  a  rascal,  I'll  use  him  like  one. 

That  Walpole  had  foul  play,  Lord  Macaulay  accounts  almost  certain, 
though  to  what  extent  it  is  difficult  to  say.  "  Lord  Islay  was  suspected ; 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  something  more  than  suspected.  It  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  his  Grace  had  been  idle  when  treason  was 
hatchmg. 

Ch'  i'  ho  de'  traditor'  sempre  sospetto, 

E  Gan  fu  traditor  prima  che  nato." 

'<  His  name,**  said  Sir  Robert,  '*  is  perfidy."  Under  the  disguise  of  levity, 
Macaulay  elsewhere  says,  he  was  **  false  beyond  all  example  of  political 
fftlsehood." 

The  cowardice,  or  personal  timidity,  imputed  to  him  in  the  squib  just 
quoted,  is  a  favourite  topic  with  ^<  old  Robin's"  son.  *'  He  never  dares 
lie  alone,"  Horace  writes  to  George  Montague,  *<  and,  till  he  was  married, 
had  always  a  servant  to  sit  up  with  him."}  So,  on  occasion  of  the  exe- 
cution of  that  hoary  ne'er-do-weel,  Lord  Lovat,  in  1747,  '^The  Duke," 
writes  Horace,  ''  who  is  always  at  least  as  much  frightened  at  doing  right 
as  at  doing  wrong,  was  three  days  before  he  got  courage  enough  to  order 
the  burying  in  die  Tower."§  And  so  on,  with  stories  of  the  same  hue, 
more  or  less  forced  and  strained  to  serve  the  Horatian  humour,  which 
was  to  make  Newcastle  in  every  way  and  by  every  means  as  contemptible 
as  possible. 

The  meanness  with  which  the  Duke  would  sacrifice  a  dependent  or  an 
ally,  to  save  himself,  or  to  strengthen  his  own  position,  savours  mightily 
of  the  coward's  disposition.  His  behaviour  in  the  case  of  Admiral  Byng 
is  evidence  of  this.  <'He  was  most  willing,"  says  the  present  Lord 
Stanhope,  ^'  to  sacrifice  any  of  his  Admirals,  any  of  his  Generals,  or  even 
any  of  his  Cabinet  colleagues,  as  a  scapegoat  for  himself.  One  day, 
when  a  deputation  from  the  City  waited  upon  him  with  some  represen- 
tations against  Byng,  he  blurted  out,  with  an  unfeeling  precipitation 
which  his  folly  ougnt  not  to  excuse, — ^  Oh,  indeed,  he  shall  be  tried 

*  The  same  noble  author  says  of  the  Duke :  **  If  he  cannot  be  esteemed  a  steady 
Mend,  he  has  nevei  shown  himself  a  bitter  enemy;  and  bis  forgiveness  of  injuries 
proceeds  as  much  from  good  nature  as  it  does  from  policy." —  WaldegrcNf9*$  Memoirs 
fhm  1764  to  1758. 

t  Carteret  is  addressing  the  king,  George  II. 

X  Hence  when  "the  little  Newcastle  is  gone  (1746)  to  be  dipped  in  the  sea**— 
"in  one  of  the  rooms  [in  town]  is  a  bed  for  her  Ihike,  and  a  press-bed  for  his 
footman.**— Tra4K>2e'»Lettar#,  II.  143. 

§  Ibid.  p.  185. 
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immediately — he  shall  be  hanged  directly !'  "  On  the  same  principle,  it 
is  added>  he  attempted  to  cajole  Fox  into  assuming  the  mua  responsi- 
bility.* Anything  for  power  and  place.  A  grasping  tenure  of  power, 
says  Arthur  Helps,  is  the  evidence  of  selfishness  or  senilily.  "  Looking 
down  the  long  lines  of  history,  it  is  to  be  observed,  I  think,  ihat  those 
who  have  been  most  capable  of  using  power  well,  have  clung  with  the 
least  tenacity /'t  Newcastle  is  no^  an  exception,  to  prove  the  rule,  but 
falls  clearly  within  it ;  furnishing  the  wise  saw  with  a  most  observable 
modem  instance.  His  jealousy  of  rivals,  actual  or  possible,  extended  in 
every  direction,  and  to  a  violent  degree.  *^As  to  his  jealousy,"  says 
Lord  Waldegrave,  ^'  it  could  not  be  carried  to  a  higher  pitch,  if  every 
political  friend  was  a  favourite  misti-ess."}  Both  he  and  his  brother 
were  distinguished,  when  in  power  together,  by  this  wretched  feeling. 
'*  I  cannot  be  sorry  for  Lord  Granyille,"  writes  Horace  Walpole,  apropos 
of  a  certain  ministerial  crisis,  '*  for  he  certainly  sacrificed  everything  to 
please  the  King;  I  cannot  be  glad  for  the  relhams,  for  they  sacrifice 
everything  to  their  own  jealousy  and  ambition ."§  At  length  this  jea- 
lousy and  ambition  sundea^  even  the  brothers  themselves.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield compared  them  to  Arbuthnot's  Lindamira  and  IndamorOyW  of 
whom  the  latter  (standing  for  Henry  Pelham)  was  a  peaceable,  tractable 
gentlewoman,  but  her  sister  was  always  quarrelling  and  kicking,  and  as 
they  grew  together,  there  was  no  parting  them.  Quarrelling  and  kick- 
ing, fussing  and  fretting,  kissing  and  slobbering,  thus  the  Duke  spent 
his  time  and  pains.   Always  in  a  fidget ;  like  Chaucer's  Serjeant  of  Law, 

Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  nas, 
And  yit  he  seined  besier  than  he  was^— 

from  the  perpetual  motion  and  demonstrative  fussiness  of  his  manner. 
Not  that  it  was,  wholly  or  chiefly  even,  a  put-on  manner :  the  excitabi- 
lity of  his  demeanour  was  a  true  index  of  his  oddly  excitable  tempera- 
ment. *'  In  the  midst  of  prosperity  and  apparent  happiness,"  thus  Lord 
Waldeg^ve  describes  him,  *<  the  slightest  disappointment,  or  any  ima- 
ginary evil,  will,  in  a  moment,  make  him  miserable :  his  mind  can  never 
be  composed ;  his  spirits  are  always  agitated.  Yet  this  constant  ferment, 
which  would  wear  out  and  destroy  any  other  man,  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  his  constitution :  he  is  at  the  yery  perfection  of  health,  when  his 
feyer  is  at  the  greatest  height."**  A  ludicrous  picture,  but  no  carica- 
ture, nevertheless,  of  that  impulsive  eccentricity  which  characterised  him, 
so  far  regardless  of  '^  appearances,"  in  his  sheer  anxiety  to ''  appear^  well 
with  people  aronnd  him,  is  given  in  the  levee  scene  in  "Humphrey 
Clinker,"  where  the  arrival  of  the  Algerine  Ambassador  is  announced  to 
his  Grace  en  deshabille.  *'  A  door  opening,  he  suddenly  bolted  out,  with 
a  shaylng  cloth  under  his  chin,  his  face  frothed  up  to  the  eyes  with  soap- 
lather  ;  and,  running  up  to  the  ambassador,  grinned  hideous  in  his  face. 
*  My  dear  Mahomet,'  said  he,  *  God  love  your  lonj^  beard  !  I  hope  the 
Dey  will  make  you  a  horse-tail  at  the  next  promotion,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Have 
but  a  moment's  patience,  and  I'll  send  to  you  in  a  twinkling.'  So  say- 
ing, he  retreated  to  his  den,  leaying  the  Turk  in  some  confusion. "tt 

*  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iy.         t  "  Friends  in  CJouncil,"  vol.  i. 
J  Waldegrave's  Memoirs.  §  Walpole  to  Man^  1744. 

11  In  "Martinus  Scriblerus."  f  Canterbury  Tales:  Prologue. 

♦»  WaldegniTe's  Memoirs  from  1754  to  1758.  ^ ,  . ,  ^  .^  . .    - 

tt  "After  a  short  pause,  howeyer,  he  [the  Turk]  said  aomethuig  to  nis  in- 
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Pttbiio  fi^tesy  ''8|^«dB/'  and  eatttrtaioments  of  dtfen  khxliy  wore  aa 
ordinary  part  of  Ministers'  fMiiioy,  in  those  days*  snch  as  few  theiigbt 
themsehres  at  liberty  to  neglect,  and  te  which  his  Graoe  of  Newcastle 
devoted  particular  attention.  Nothing  aroused  his  jealonsy  more  keenly 
than  this  open-house  mtem  as  adopted  W  others.  *^  The  present  great 
distarbanee  in  politics/'  writes  Walpole,  in  1745,  ^is  my  Lady  Gian- 
▼iHe's  aaseuhly;  which  I  do  assure  you  distiesios  the  Pelhams  infin^ly 
more  than  a  mysterioas  meeting  of  the  States  would,  and  far  BKne  than 
the  ahmpt  bveaking  up  of  the  Diet  at  Grodno.  She  had  begun  to  keep 
Tuesdai^  before  her  lord  resigned,  which  now  she  continoes  with  greater 
aeal.  Her  house  is  tery  fine,  ehe  very  handsome,  her  lord  rerv  agree- 
able and  ettraordinary ;  and  yet  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  wonders  that 
people  will  o;o  thither.  He  mentioned  to  my  fiither  my  going  diere, 
who  laugi»ed  at  him;  'Cato's  a  proper  person'  to  trmt  with  sach 
a  childish  jealousy  1  Hanry  Fox  says,  *  Let  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  open 
his  own  house,  and  see  if  all  that  come  thither  are  his  friends/  "*  The 
Ddce  did  open  his  own  hoase,  and  on  the  showiest  scale — tmming  his 
grounds  into  what,  he  hoped,  would  seem  a  sufficient  vealisation  of  the 
Elysian  fields  to  lure  the  faithful  to  his  side,  and  keep  them  there, 
through  evil  repevt  and  good  report,  through  thiok  and  thin.  '<  The 
Dukeof  Neweastle's  last,"  writes  Walpole  in  '48,  <<  was  a  baby  Yauxhall, 
illnmioaled  with  a  mfllion  of  little  lamps  of  various  colo«r8."t 

For  he  was  free  enough  with  his  purse,  when  the  loosened  strings  of  it 
would  serre  to  tighten  his  hold  en  power.  Lord  Waldegrave  exculpates 
him  from  the  charge  of  any  thing  like  avarice  or  n^taciousness :  "  though 
he  will  give  bribes,  he  is  aliove  accepting  them  ;  and  instead  of  having  en- 
riched himself  at  the  expense  of  his  master,  or  of  the  public,  he  has 
greatly  impaired  a  very  considerable  estate  by  electioneering,  and  keeping 
up  a  good  parliamentary  interest,  which  is  commonly,  though  perhaps 
improperly,  called  the  service  of  the  crown.";]:  Every  effort  of  his  life 
tended  to  the  formation  or  confirmation  of  political  oonnexions,  and  he 
certainly  so  far  succeeded,  that,  for  twenty  years  and  more,  he  was  "  by 
far  the  most  considerable  subject  in  the  lungdom."  We  are  reminded 
of  what  Devereux  says  to  Belinebroke,  in  Sir  £ulwer  Lytton's  romance  : 
"I  wDl  tell  you  a  discovery  I  have  made." — "And  what  is  it?" — 
^  Listen :  that  man  is  wisest  who  is  happiest — granted.  What  does 
happiness  consist  in  ?  Power,  wealth,  popularity,  and,  above  aU,  con- 
tent. Well,  then,  no  man  ever  obtains  so  much  power,  so  much  money, 
so  much  popularity,  and,  above  all,  such  thorough  self-content,  as  a  fool ; 
a  fool,  therefore  (this  is  no  paradox),  is  the  wisest  of  men.  Fools  govern 
the  world  in  purple — ^the  wise  laugh  at  them — ^bat  they  laugh  in  rags. 

tsrpreter,  the  meaning  of  which  I  had  great  ouniositj  to  know,  as  he  turned  up 
his  eyes  while  he  spoke,  expressing  astomshment,  mixed  with  devotion.  We  were 

sratified  by  means  of  the  communicative  Captain  C ^  who  conversed  with  the 

dri^man  as  an  old  acquaintance.  Ibrahim,  the  ambassador,  who  had  mistaken 
his  grace  for  the  minigter's  fool,  was  no  sooner  undeeeived  by  the  interpreter, 
than  he  exclaiaied  to  this  effeet--<fioly  Prophet!  I  don't  wonder  that  this 
nation  prospers,  seeing  it  ia  governed  by  the  counsel  of  idiots  :*  a  species  of  men 
wfaom  all  good  Ifahometaas  revere  as  the  oigans  of  immediate  inspiration. 
Ibrahim  was  favoured  with  a  particular  audience  of  short  duration;  afler  which 
the  duke  oondacted  him  to  toe  door,  and  then  retamed  to  diflfuse  his  gracious 
looks  among  the  crowd  of  his  worshippers."— ^SwiipAr^  CMur. 
*  Walpole  to  Mann,  174&  f  Xbid.  1748.  t  WakLegrave's  Memoirs. 
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Fools  thri^  «t  oonvte— foob  thrive  in  gtBte-^hmnbers-Hfooli  tlirire  in 
boudoift — fools  thrrre  in  rioh  men's  legacies.  Who  is  so  Moved  as  & 
ibol  ?  Every  man  seeks  )n»,  laoglis  at  hinc^  bags  hins.  Who  is  so  8e« 
core  in  his  own  opinion,  so  high  in  complacenej,  as  a  fwA  ?  suA  vnfttle 
ii^oimi,  Hsnrk-ye»  St.  John,  let  ns  ttm  fbol8--4hey  are  the  only  poten- 
tate&-^he  only  philosophers  of  earth.  Oh,  motley,  *  motley's  your  oidy 
wear!"**  The  passage  may  in  varions  and  sabent  petnts  be  inap- 
plicable to  Newcastle ;  but  it  jumps  with  the  spirit  of  our  exor£am,  on 
the  compatibiliiy  of  unwisdom  with  premierships ;  and  certainly,  allow- 
ing for  the  wind,  is  a  pretty  close  lut  at  his  Grace,  coming  perilously 
near 

Between  the  wind  and  his  nobilify. 

A  fool,  pur  et  simple^  he  could  not  be^  plentifully  as  he  enjoyed  the  credit 
of  it.  ^*  If  we  consider  how  many  years  he  has  continued  m  the  highest 
employments,"  says  Lord  Waldegrave,  writing  in  the  thirty-fifth  yeairt 
of  uie  Duke's  official  course  ;  *^  that  he  has  acted  a  v«ry  considemUe  part 
amongst  the  most  considerable  persons  of  his  own  time ;  that,  when  his 
friends  have  been  routed,  he  has  still  maintained  his  ground;  that  he 
has  inenrred  his  Majesty's  displeasure  on  various  occasions,  b«t  has 
always  carried  his  point,  and  has  soon  been  restored  bodi  to  favoor  and 
confidence  ;^  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  possesses  some  qualities  of  an 
able  minister."  So  his  Lordship  opens  his  Character  of  the  Duke.  And 
he  closes  it  with  the  significant  intinuition :  '*  He  is  in  Us  sixty-fevrth 
or  sij:ty-fifth  year,  yet  thirsts  ibr  power  in  a  fotave  reign  with  the 
greatest  solicitnde ;  and  hereafter,  sAiould  he  live  to  see  a  Pxince  of 
Wales,  of  a  year  old,  he  will  still  look  forward,  not  without  expectation 
that  in  due  conxse  of  time  he  may  be  his  minister  abo." 

Lord  Macaulay*s  account  of  the  grand  finale  to  Newcastle's  official 
life,  nrast  serve  to  dose  this 

JTarrago  of  bits,  scraps,  and  sundries-- all  hasty-work — 

l^tfeos,  patches,  Ct  ctetera— not  at  all  tasty-work*— 

Mere  shps,  strays,  and  cuttings  of  sdsson-and^pasty-work. 

'^  The  retreat  of  Pitt  had  deprived  the  government  of  popularity.  New- 
castle had  emlted  in  the  fall  of  die  illustrious  colleague  whom  he  envied 
and  dreaded,  and  had  not  fcHfeeeen  that  his  own  doom  was  at  hand.  He 
still  tried  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government; 
but  insults  heaped  on  insults  at  length  undeceived  him.  liaces  which 
bad  always  bean  considered  as  in  hu  gift,  wwe  bestowed  without  any 

*  "  Devereuz,"  V)ok  fii  eh.  v. 

t  "  Tke  Dubs  of  Kewcastle  is  in  his  thirty^flfth  year  of  mliiislenal  longevHy ; 
has  keen  mnch  akased,  maoh  flattered,  and  still  more  ridiculed,"  kc-^Lord  Wal- 
d§gra99^  Mmuriin, 

t  Not  always.  As  every  dog,  so  every  duke  has  his  day;  but  then  every  day 
has  its  ni^t.  For,  as  Mr.  Uasiey  remarks,  when  government  by  tke  Crown, 
independently  of  the  great  ftmiliei,  was  adopted  as  tke  pfrinciple  Of  the  new 
reign— f^^^aoiiee  Otargh  ttrtio^ihe  first  step  tdcen  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this  olject  was  the  disgrace  of  tke  Dake  of  Newcastle:  whk)h  disgrace  was 
effected  without  much  difficnkty^  and  the  man  who  ft>r  fifteen  years  had  been  the 
dictator  of  mmistries,  and  whose  jeakms  vigilanoe  had  hardly  ever  »^^™  ""7 
statesman  but  himself  to  approach  the  closet  of  the  sovereign,  was  hurled  ftom 
power  by  the  first  vigorous  effort  of  a  strong  will  None  of  the  great  party 
leaders,  adds  Mr.Massey,  "were  thenceforth  suffered  to  acquire  any  consmerawe 
portion  of  the  power  and  patronage  which  "Walpolo  and  Newcastle  and  other 
ministers  in  a  less  degree,  had  possessed."— Jf«»ey**  ^TirfofV  o/*^*^'""^  ^^*-  **• 
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reference  to  him.     His  expostalations  onlj  called  forth  significant  hints 

that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire Still  the  old  man  clung  with  a 

desperate  grasp  to  the  wreck.*  Seldom,  indeed,  have  Christian  meekness 
and  Christian  humility  equalled  the  meekness  and  humility  of  his  patient 
and  abject  ambition.  At  length  he  was  forced  to  understand  that  all  was 
over.  He  quitted  that  court  where  he  had  held  high  office  during  forty* 
five  years,  and  hid  his  shame  and  regret  among  the  cedars  of  Clare- 
mont/'t 

*  The  reader  will  hardly  object,  whether  familiar  or  not  with  Walpole's  Letters, 
to  see  Lord  Macaulay's  evidence  backed,  not  to  say  topped,  by  Lord  Orford. 
Harry  Conway  is  told  in  1762:  "They  talk  of  your  friend  the  Duke  of  Devoj^- 
shire's  resigning;  and,  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  it  puta  him  bo  much  in  mind 
of  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  that  I  believe  he  hopes  to  be  Minister  again  for 
another  forty  years."    (Cunningham's  **  Walpole's  Letters,"  IV.  20.) 

*'For  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  only  makes  one  smile  as  usual;  to  see  him 
frisking  while  his  grave  is  digging."    (IV.  50.) 

But  two  years  later,  Horace  somewhat  moderates  his  tone.  **For  the  Duke 
[Aug.,  1764],  his  spirits,  under  so  many  mortifications  and  calamities,  are  sur- 
prising: the  only  effect  they  and  his  years  seem  to  have  made  on  him  is  to  have 
abated  his  ridicules."  (IV.  260-1.)  We  continue  to  hear,  nevertheless,  of  "  that 
old  simpleton,"  and  his  "  having  the  impudence  to  talk  to  me  of  character  " 
(IV.  353),  and  his  zeal  in  "restoring  clerks  and  tide-waiters,  and  offering  every- 
body everything,  and  patronising  tlie  clergy  again;  not  being  yet  cured  by  their 
behaviour,  of  loving  to  make  bishops"  (389).  ^*  It  is  too  ridiculous  [Jan.,  1766] 
to  see  Goody  Newcastle  exulting  like  old  Marius  in  a  seventh  consulship"  (459). 
'*  That  old  wretch  is  [July]  moving  heaven  and  earth  (but  heaven  and  earth  are 
not  easily  moved  with  a  numbed  finger  of  seventy)  to  raise  dissatisfaction;  and  I 
suppose  will  end,  like  Lord  Bolingbroke,  laying  plans  at  fourscore  to  govern 
under  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  now  almost  fL^e**  (V.  6).— "Newcastle's  people 
are  [August]  weary  of  following  him  in  and  out,  and  see  what  everybody  else 
sees  but  himself,  that  seventy-three  and  ambition  are  ridiculous  comrades" 
(V.8-9). 

A  year  later,  July,  1767:  "A  meeting  of  the  two  factions  was  held  at  New- 
castle House,  where  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  agent  for  the  Grenvilles;  and  the 
old  wretch  himself  laboured  tooth  and  nail,  that  is,  with  the  one  of  each  sort  that 
he  has  left,  to  cement,  or  rather,  to  mi^e  over  his  friends  to  the  same  influence" 
(V.  68-9).  A  parallel  passage  ensues  some^  six  months  afterwards:  ''  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  bad  rather  make  peace  than  not  make  mischief,  scuttled  to 
Bedford  House,  and  tried  to  unite  the  two  factions,  but  could  scarcely  obtain  to 
be  heard;  and  is  gone  to  whisper  anybody  that  will  be  whispered,  at  Bath. 
However,  if  he  has  but  three  dependents  left  upon  earth,  and  can  make  two  of 
them  wait  in  his  ante-chamber  while  he  affects  to  be  locked  up  with  the  third,  he 
will  be  satisfied"  (73-4).  « I  cannot,"  Horace  protests,  about  this  period,  ••  like 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  sail  through  life  with  generation  after  generation"  (75). 
In  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  [1768]  we  are  told:  '*  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
has  been  dying,  but  is  out  of  danger.  He  says  he  will  meddle  no  more  with 
~  ''^'    ,  and  therefore  I  think  I  will  not  declare  that  I  have  done  with  them,  for 


[  am  sure  he  wUl  relapse  to  them,  and  I  should  hate  to  be  like  him"  (79). 

That  year,  however,  was  the  old  duke's  last.  "  Your  old  cousin  Newcastle  is 
going,"  writes  Walpole  to  George  Montague  on  the  15th  of  November  (on  the 
17th  the  "going"  man  was— gone);  <*he  has  had  a  stroke  of  a  palsy,  and  they 
thmk  will  not  last  two  days."  What  they  thought,  turned  out  to  be  literally 
conect.  On  the  18th  this  cold,  curt  paragraph  occurs  in  an  epistle  to  Manu! 
^The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  dead,  of  a  stroke  of  a  palsy.  He  had  given  up 
politics  ever  since— his  iUness  a  few  months  ago!  It  does  not  make  the  least 
alteration  of  any  kind"  (V.  134, 136).    For  long  years, 

<*  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage,"— 
a  veteran  who  has  in  his  time  played  many  parts,  and  had  his  exits  and  his 
entrances:  but  even  for  the  longest  lingerer  on  the  boards  there  is  a  last  exit  in 
reserve— when  a  stronger  voice  even  than  the  voxpapuU  shall  bid  him  Off,  off ! 

t  Macaulay's  Essays,  voL  iii    Art. :  "  The  Earl  of  Chatham." 
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TALES  OF  AN  OLD  SPORTSMAN  * 

I.  The  Arquebusien.— n.  An  Arquebosier'g  yeDgeanoe.~III.  The  RxyaI  Kingi 
of  the  Arquehosiers.— IV.  The  Hermit  of  Ripaille.— Y.  The  White  Hue. 

L — The  Abqubbusierb. 

It  would  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  memories  of  an  old  sportsman, 
which  at  the  best  cannot  go  far  back  into  the  eighteenth  century,  should 
he  stored  with  reminiscences  of  the  cross-bow  and  the  arquebuse ;  yet  such 
is  the  case  in  the  instance  of  M.  Joseph  la  VaU^ey  owing  to  the  practice 
which  obtained  till  a  rery  late  period,  and  which  is  indeed  still  upheld  in 
many  parts  of  France,  of  holding  shooting  matches  of  no  small  provincial 
import. 

A  society  of  cross-bowmen  (Arbaletriers)  was  first  organised  in  Com- 
piegne,  the  ever  loyal  capital  of  Yalois^  when  the  dauphin  Charles  took 
refuge  within  its  walls,  afbr  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  The  company  of 
Chalons-sur-Mame — the  capital  of  Champagne — was  only  created  some 
time  after  by  the  same  prince,  and  still  greater  privileges  were  conferred 
upon  the  two  when  he  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Charles  V. 
This  was  in  1358  ;  the  company  of  Arbaletriers  of  Paris  does  not  date 
till  the  9th  August,  1359. 

At  the  time  when  Charles  V.  was  founding  the  first  companies  of 
Arbaletriers  from  among  the  notable  citizens  of  France,  the  effects  of 
powder  were  becoming  gradually  known.  The  Moors  had  used  cannon 
for  the  defence  of  Algesiras  in  1342,  and  the  English  used  them  at 
Cr^y  in  1346.  The  step  from  great  g^ns  to  little  guns  was  soon  made. 
The  Italians  first  used  the  schiopetti — the  escopette  of  the  French — at 
the  siege  of  Bonifazio  in  1421,  and  these  new  weapons  soon  came  into 
common  use  among  the  mercenaries  of  the  day.  The  Spaniards  called 
them  espingarda.  This  instrument  of  offence  was,  however,  gradually 
superseded  by  the  arquebuse,  which  was  introduced  into  France  in  the 
time  of  Francois  I. 

The  example  set  by  Compiigne,  Chalons,  and  Paris  of  founding  a 
bourgeois  militia  of  Arbaletriers  and  Arquebusiers  was  soon  followed  by 
the  other  provincial  capitals.  Each  company  had,  besides  its  local 
desigpnation,  another  which  was  more  or  less  characteristic.  Thus,  the 
Arquebusiers  of  Avise  were  called  les  Gouailleurs ;  of  Beaumont,  les 
Chaudronuiers ;  of  Chauny,  les  Singes ;  of  Cr^pi,  les  Cochons ;  of 
Epemay,  les  Bons  Enfans ;  of  Pontoise,  les  Usuriers ;  of  Saint-Quentin, 
les  Canonniers ;  of  Rheims,  les  Mangeurs  de  Pain-d'^pice ;  and  so  on. 
Many  had  also  their  devices,  as  the  company  of  Ch&teau-Thierry,  which 
had  for  emblem  a  branch  of  holly  with  the  device  "  Nul  ne  s'y  frotte"— 
another  version  of  the  Nemo  me  impune  lacessii. 

The  companies  of  Arquebusiers  bid  their  regular  days  for  practice ;  but 
they  had,  besides,  an  especial  day  in  the  year  when  prizes  were  con- 
tended for.    The  most  successful  shot  was  elected  king  for  the  ensuing 

•  Les  R^itf  d'un  Vieux  Chasaeur.  Par  Joseph  la  Vall^,  Auteur  d©  "La 
Chasse  )k  Tir  et  de  la  Chasse  li  Ck>urre.'' 
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Tear,  and  he  enjoyed  many  municipal  privileges,  among  others,  that  of 
being  exempt  from  taxes  during  the  year.  The  object  fired  at  was  the 
model  of  a  oird,  not  larger  than  a  filbert^  niited  upon  the  top  of  a  high 
mast.  This  was  called  the  '^  pape^ult ;"  and  hence  the  successful  shot  was 
called  King  of  the  Fapegault.  The  companies,  which  were  always  founded 
by  royal  letters  patent,  had  also  their  captain,  who  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  votes  ;  he  commanded  the  company,  and  enjoyed  his  rank  so 
long  as  he  remained  conneeted  with  it.  The  captain  was,  like  the  king, 
exempt  from  taxes.  There  was  also  a  prince — an  honour  conferred  on 
the  highest  bidder  ;  a  provost,  who  acted  as  secretary,  adjutant,  and  pay- 
master; and  lastly,  the  chevaliers,  or  members.  The  Arquebusiers  took 
precedence  of  all  other  militia.  They  not  only  assembled  £br  trials  of 
skill  once  a  year  in  their  own  towns,  but  they  used  sometimes  to  meet  at 
a  select  spot  Thus,  out  of  sixty  companies  of  Arquebusiers  which  existed 
in  1729,  forty-eight  assembled  to  contest  the  pubHc  prises  given  at  Com- 
pi^gne  that  year. 

The  society  of  Arbal^triers  of  Senlis,  which  dated  from  olden  times, 
was  newly  organised  by  Charles  VI.  on  the  1st  of  February,  1405,  and 
again  by  Frangois  I.  in  September,  1588,  when  from  Arbal^triers  they 
became  Arqucjbusiers.  Tbsy  were  at  that  time  designated  as  Chestifr, 
a  contemptuous  expression  said  to  have  been  ill-mented,  for  Froissard 
records  that  Senlis  having  been  assaulted  after  the  sadc  of  Meaux  in 
1358,  the  citizens  drove  the  enemy  off  with  great  slaughter.  They  were 
afterwards  called  Besaciers,  from  a  heggar  with  his  wallet  beinfi^  repre- 
sented in  their  colours,  with  the  device  "  Florescet  sartis  innumer^ilibus" 
(it  will  flourish  with  numerous  repairs);  hut  some  have  wished  to  read 
*' Florescet  sssclis  innnmerabilibus  (it  will  flourish  for  numerous  ages). 
Certain  it  is  that  already  in  1588,  when  the  colours  of  the  Arbal^tners- 
Arquebusiers  of  Senlis  were  blessed  by  the  Archbishop  Rose,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  out  if  the  device  was  "  sattis"  or  "  sseclis." 

The  united  company  of  the  Arbal6triers- Arquebusiers  broke  up  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1601,  and  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Arquebusiers  by 
Louis  XIII.  in  1637  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  Loms  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  Another  local  body  also  sprang  up  during  the  League :  the 
citizens  bavins^  so  gallantly  defended  the  city,  they  were  enroll^  into  a 
corps  called  the  Fudliers  Kojralistes  de  Senlis.  These  different  bodies 
carried  on  their  practice  in  different  places,  and  lived  on  the  best  possible 
understanding  with  one  another,  till  they  were  all  alike  suppressed  by  the 
great  Revolution.  It  was  on  this  occasion — viz.  the  1 3th  of  December, 
1789,  when  the  colours  of  the  National  Guard  were  blessed  for  the  first 
lime — that  Senlis  became  the  scene  of  a  strange  and  fearful  tragedy. 


11. — As  Arquebusier's  Venqbai(ce. 

It  is  not  always  the  tallest  and  the  strongest^  the  bearded  and  paided, 
dutt  are  the  most  ferocious.  The  Arquebusier  Billon,  watchmfdcer  of 
SenKs,  was  a  Ktfele  man,  spare,  pale,  much  marked  with  smalUpoz^  and 
with  deep  seams  m  his  face  where  there  ought  to  have  been  whiskers  or 
moustache.  Billon  was  a  usurer,  and  was  in  tne  habit  of  lending  out  money 
at  ten  per  cent,  upon  sufficient  guarantee.    Among  his  clients  was  one 
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Levasseur,  who»  wImo  kis  bill  becftoe  doe^  r«£a06d  to  pay  mora  than  a 
legitimate  interest,  atid  summoned  the  watchmaker  before  the  Lieutenant* 
G&i^ral  da  Baillage  de  Senlis.  The  trial  created  a  great  aaosation,  and 
resulted  in  Billon's  being  declared  guilty  of  usury.  He  was  in  eonse* 
quenoe  expelled  the  comiMUiy  of  Aiquebusiers,  of  whom  M.  Delonne  was 
at  that  time  captain,  ana  Fr^ville,  the  celebrated  comedian,  beloved  by 
Garriid^  as  also  Leblanc,  Caron,  and  Pigean,  names  not  unknown  ta 
fiune^  were  members  of  the  permanMi  oommittiee.  Billon  atteo^ted  in 
Tain  to  bring  the  committee  to  a  more  lenient  view  of  his  ease,  and  at 
last  foiling,  and  having  been  {tittber  somewhat  rudely  treated  by  CaptaiB 
Delonne,  he  vowed  a  terrible  revwige  upon  the  whole  of  then. 

On  Sunday,  the  ISth  of  December,  1789,  the  ds^  anointed  lew  the 
bleasing  of  die  colours  of  the  National  Gkiaxd,  the  cUmrant  armed  bodies 
had  been  invited  to  assemble  ait  the  tewn-hall^  wbeoee  tbey  were  to 
proceed  to  the  cathedral  in  the  following  order: 

1.  A  detachment  of  National  Cavalry  preceded  by  a  trompetor. 

2.  The  con^ny  of  Arquebusiers. 

3.  The  company  of  Royalist  Fusilier^  with  the  mumnipal  officer^  the 
members  of  the  council-general,  the  hoquetons,  and  the  wets  da  viUe. 

4.  The  staff  of  the  National  Guttrd. 

5«  The  oolours,  with  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  selected  frooa  all  the 
armed  bodies. 

6.  The  select  companies  and  the  central  eompanies  eC  the  National 
Guard  to  the  number  of  seven. 

7.  LasUy,  the  fffoeession  was  to  be  closed  by  die  rest  of  the  National 
Cavaby. 

The  pioosssion,  as  thus  determined,  was  advancing  slowly  up  the  Vieille 
Rue  de  Paris,  when,  passing  the  house  of  Bilkm,  the  report  of  a  gun  was 
heard.  The  first  thought  was  that  a  nnisket  had  gone  off  accidentally, 
hot  this  impression  did  not  last  long.  Cambronne^  drununer  of  the 
Arquebusiers,  fell,  struck  by  a  ball  on  the  brow.  At  the  same  moment 
M.  Leblanc,  son  of  the  deputy  of  the  National  AasemUv,  and  one  of  the 
chevaliers  of  the  ArquebusiMS,  received  a  ball  in  Us  feft  arm:  he  was 
also  struck  by  buck-shot  in  the  breast  and  other  places.  Captain  Ddoone 
was  rushing  forward  to  see  whenee  the  disturbance  came,  when  he  was 
struck  by  three  balls  in  the  chest,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  He  was 
the  man  whom  Billon  hated  the  most. 

The  fury  of  the  assassin  did  not,  however^  vent  itself  solely  on  the 
chevaliers  of  the  azquebuse.  M.  Deslandes,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
bailiwick  <^  Senlisy  wee  also  hit.  Luckily  the  magistrate,  having  made 
a  movement  as  if  in  the  act  of  bowing,  the  buck-shot  intended  for  his 
hreaat  hit  him  on  the  U^  of  the  head,  and  only  made  seven  slight 
wounds. 

The  Naticmal  Guard  had  in  the  mean  time  rushed  te  the  door  of 
Billon's  house.  It  was  soon  broken  op«i,  imd  among  the  first  who  ob- 
tained admission  were  M.  Hamelin  de  la  Bnware,  lieutenant  of  the 
mar^ohauss^;  H.  Boitel  de  Dienval,  marshal  aes  logis  of  the  cavalry; 
M.  Boulier,  Sttb4ieut«iant  of  the  mar6chanss6e  at  the  residence  of  Com* 
pttgne ;  Lamer,  brigadier;  and  several  other  faiave  fellows. 

M.  Boitel  broke  open  a  glass  door  which  led  to  the  nound-flo<ur,  hot 
uolhiDg  wae  found  there.    The  firot-flow  waa  nafik  quiddy  reached.    A. 
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few  blows  with  the  batt-end  of  a  gun  broke  open  the  door  of  die  front 
room ;  still  nothing  was  found.  Another  doorway  led  from  this  to  Billon's 
bedroom.  This  was  solidly  barricaded  with  furniture.  They  were  obliged 
to  wait  till  a  pioneer  could  come  to  their  assistance.  The  latter  broke 
through  a  panel  with  his  axe.  It  was  then  found  that  aheap  of  fagots  and 
straw  had  been  piled  up  in  the  centre,  and  this  heap  was  already  alighted. 
MM.  Boitel  and  Lanier  were  the  first  to  make  their  way  into  the  room, 
and  in  doing  so  they  heard  a  door  closed  upon  them.  This  door  led  into 
another  room,  which  was  lighted  by  a  window  which  looked  upon  the 
street.  It  was  from  that  window  that  Billon  still  kept  up  his  murderous 
fire  upon  his  fellow-citizens,  and  dealt  death  among  their  ranks.  M.  Lanier 
threw  himself  against  the  door,  and  made  vain  efforts  to  open  it,  whilst 
M.  Boitel  tried  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  conflag^tion,  little  aware  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him  in  so  doing.  As  the  fire,  however,  con- 
tinued to  increase,  M.  Boitel  hastened  down  stairs  to  obtain  further 
assistance.  As  to  M.  Lanier,  believing  that  the  room  had  no  other  outlet, 
and  that  it  was  Billon's  last  place  of  refuge,  he  remained  at  his  post.  He 
was,  however,  mistaken:  there  was  a  staircase  which  led  to  the  garret. 
Hence,  when  M.  Roulier  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  access  to  the 
Arquebusier's  fortress,  he  was  at  once  tumbled  over  by  a  pistol-shot,  whilst 
Billon  effected  a  safe  retreat  to  the  garret,  whence  he  continued  to  rain 
down  a  perfect  shower  of  balls  and  buck-shot.  M.  de  la  Bruyere,  how- 
ever, pursued  the  miscreant  up  to  his  last  place  of  refuge,  and  succeeded 
in  fastening  upon  him.  Whether  it  was  that  Billon  still  entertained  hopes 
of  escape,  or  that  he  really  felt  some  compunction,  he  said,  *^  Save  your- 
self, M.  de  la  Bruyere ;  get  away  as  fast  as  you  can !  I  have  no  ill-will 
towards  you ;  make  your  escape  before  it  is  too  late — you  will  be  blown 
up !"  The  gallant  lieutenant,  however,  did  not  let  his  victim  go,  but 
endeavoured  to  drag  him  away.  At  this  very  moment  the  mine  exploded, 
and  the  house  crumbled  to  pieces  vrith  a  loud  noise,  burying  in  its  ruins 
all  the  brave  fellows  who  had  so  heroically  assuled  it.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  was  such  that  no  less  than  sixty-six  neighbouring  houses  were 
shaken  and  damaged.  The  one  that  was  next  to  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
crushing  in  its  fall  a  woman,  who  alone  remained  within,  and  a  stone  was 
shaken  from  the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  distant. 

As  soon  as  the  first  moment  of  stupor  occasioned  by  this  terrible 
catastrophe  had  passed  over,  people  set  to  work  to  endeavour  to  extricate 
the  unfortunate  victims  from  the  ruins  under  which  they  were  buried. 
When  they  found  M.  Hamelin,  "  Go  to  those  who  are  worse  off,"  he 
said ;  '<  the  support  is  a  good  one."  This  was  in  allusion  to  a  great  cross 
beam  that  had  fallen  on  his  legs.  When  he  was  carried  to  his  home  he 
,  refused  to  receive  the  attentions  of  a  surgeon  till  the  others  had  been  at- 
tended to.  He  was  so  covered  with  wounds  and  contusions  that  no  one 
thought  he  could  survive,  yet  he  seemed  to  have  no  feeling  but  for  others. 
**  If  I  were  the  only  sufferer,"  he  said ;  "  but  my  poor  companions  1"  In 
reward  for  their  courage  on  this  momentous  occasion,  M.  de  la  Bruyere 
and  M.  Hamelin  received  the  cross  of  St  Louis.  The  number  of  citizens 
who  perished  by  this  terrible  catastrophe  was  thirty,  among  whom  were 
several  Arquebusiers  and  three  Soyalist  Fusiliers.  As  to  the  wounded, 
there  were  upwards  of  forty,  and  that  without  enumerating  those  who  were 
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onljdiriilly  injured  ThiuwedonotfiiidM.P^ville'siuuii8iiitheoflBeU[ 
list  of  we  wounded;  yet  we  read  in  hu  Memoirs  that  he  receiTod  such  a 
ooDcoaaon  on  this  oooasion  that  his  left  eye  remained  paralysed  ever 
after.  As  to  Billon,  he  was  among  the  mat  disooTeie^  and  he  stUl 
breathed,  but  the  populace  soon  put  him  out  of  his  misery  by  stonioig  him 
to  death,  afker  which  they  carried  his  body  to  the  gaol,  andfthe  next  day 
he  was  condemned  by  the  bailiwick  to  the  most  ignoble  burial.  ScTeral 
pairs  of  pistols  were  found  in  his  waistband.  He  had  still  twenty 
cartridges  in  his  pockets.  An  order  of  the  bailiff's  condemned  the  house 
to  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  prohibited  to  ever  after  build  on 
the  spot 

Shortly  after  this  terrible  event,  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly, 
dated  June  12, 1790,  incorporated  all  the  companies  of  Arquebusiers  into 
the  National  Guard,  and  another  decree  of  the  Convention,  dated  the 
24th  of  April,  1793,  finally  suppressed  them. 

We  shall  now  abridge  a  story  of  older  date,  one  in  which  the  com- 
pany of  Axqnebuaers  of  the  capital  of  Soissonnais— Chftteau-Thierry — is 
concerned,  and  in  which  the  rival  kings  of  the  Papegault  and  the  aged 
captun  of  the  company  play  the  principal  parts. 


III.— Thk  RrvAii  Kings  of  the  Abquebusiers. 

The  angelus  had  just  rung  in  ChUteau-Thierrv.  It  was  the  evening 
of  Pentecost,  in  the  year  1657.  An  aged  man,  but  of  stalwart  frame, 
and  still  vigorous  both  in  mind  and  bo3y,  was  busy  cleanine  his  arque- 
buse  by  the  side  of  a  capacious  fireplace.  A  young  girl  with  light  hair, 
blue  eyes^  and  angelic  shape— one  of  those  figures  that  Leonardo  da 
Tinci  or  Baphael  would  nave  delighted  to  transfer  to  their  canvas 
— was  busy  at  the  fire  meltins;  lead  and  moulding  balls.  A  young  man 
was  seated  between  the  two,  dressed  in  the  extreme  fashion  of  the  day, 
with  pointed  hat  and  green  feather  and  long  pointed  shoes,  but  his  looks 
were  not  propitiatoiy ;  there  was  something  very  repulsive  in  his  haughty 
in£fierenoe  and  smirking  self-conceit. 

Traunel — ^for  that  was  the  young  coxcomb's  name — rocking  himself  on 
his  ehur,  said  to  the  young  girl : 

"Well,  Isabella,  do  you  Sways  think  of  those  who  are  away?  Be- 
lieve me,  you  had  much  better  nave  me.  My  father  has  left  me  some 
little  property,  and  I  am  king  of  the  Arquebusiers.  It  is  true  that  die 
term  o£  my  royalty  expires  to-morrow,  but  the  competition  is  open  to  all 
the  chevaliers  of  the  arquebuse,  and  if  I  hit  the  bird  again  I  shall  be  em- 
peror." 

"  Ah !"  interposed  the  old  man,  **  it  is  now  four  years  since  Chauvet 
went  off  with  M.  Sarapierre  to  join  Marshal  de  Thermes  in  Corsica. 
Heaven  knows  what  may  have  become  of  him.  I  too,  Isabella,  have 
been  captain  of  the  Arquebusiers  now  nine  long  years,  and  I  should  like 
the  most  skilful  to  win  your  hand.'* 

Isabella  did  not  answer,  but  her  hand  trembled,  and  a  drop  of  molten 
lead  ialHng  on  her  fingers  extorted  an  involuntarv  shriek.  At  tliat 
moment  a  rigorous  hand  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  old  man,  having 
opened  it,  Chauvet  himself  came  in  in  soldier's  garb,  and,  throwing  himself 
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kto  the  old  nuu't  armt>  htbadiio  tooner  embno^Umthaa  h«  hMtettftd 
Id  gnei  tlw  hir  ttid  UutUiig  balnllA  almost  m  warmly. 

<'Now  thftt  you  MO  eomo  biok,''  said  tho  maid^  «Aor  tho  imal  iii« 
qdriflty  "I  hopo  70a  will  not  haro  ot  again/' 

**  AIbm  T'  loplied  the  soldier,  <<  I  am  only  a  bird  of  passage;  I  lia?e 
stiU  one  more  oampaign  to  follow  in  Flanders.  I  hare  eome  to  take  my 
j^aoe  as  arqnebusier  to^morrowy  jost  to  show  that  the  mountains  of 
Conrica  hate  not  put  my  hand  out ;  bat  the  campaign  onoe  over^  I  diall 
letom  to  CUltean*'niifincTy  for  good.  In  the  mean  time^  here,  Captain 
ThisriY)  is  a  new  look  for  your  aiqaebnse :  it  b  from  Flaienoe>  an  amal* 
gam  ox  wondrous  virtue ;  and  you,  Isabella,  will  not  refuse  this  neddaee  t 
it  was  the  laasom  of  a  Genoese  offioer.  Yo«  mast  see  how  pretty  you  are, 
toa"  And  he  drew  from  his  haTexeack  a  bit  of  Venetian-looking  glass> 
as  large  as  the  hand,  but  not  the  less  TaluaUe,  for  the  invention  was  not 
known  at  that  time  at  Chftteaa-Thierry. 

**  I  sappoee  yon  hate  made  toot  fortune  F"  spitefully  observed  Tramiel. 

''  Not  quite,''  said  the  soldier,  «<  but  I  hate  got  a  few  pieces  of  gold 
wherewith  to  add  a  few  perches  to  the  paternal  acres  I  leh  bemnd* 
Sampiene  was  as  generoos  as  he  was  biate.  *  £000  doe  nodiini,*  he 
used  to  say,  'for  him  who  can  hit  a  Genoese  sentiael ;'  and  it  was  seldom 
that  I  did  not  get  them." 

The  next  day  the  Aiqaebasieni  went  in  proceerion  to  Saint-Cr^pin  to 
have  their  banners  blessed,  after  which  they  repaired  to  the  H6tel  do 
PArquebuse  to  draw  lots  for  turns  to  shoot  They  then  marched  to  the 
scene  of  trial,  where  a  bird  not  larger  than  a  filbert  was  fixed  on  the  point 
of  a  sword,  and  the  sword  itself  was  tied  to  a  mast  forty  foet  high.  Trau- 
nel  won  the  fifth  shot,  Chauvet  had  been  unlucky ;  he  was  the  last  on  the 
list.  None,  however,  succeeded  in  hitting  the  biid  on  the  first  trial.  It 
was  Chauvet's  turn.  He  knew  that  Captain  Tlueny  wished  to  give  his 
daughter  to  the  most  skilfiil,  and  he  strained  every  nerve  for  success.  Nor 
did  his  devotion  fail  him:  his  shot  was  followed  by  a  littie  cloud  of 
sand,  dispersed  firom  inside  the  bird  the  moment  it  was  struck. 

<<  It  is  killed !  it  is  killed!''  was  shouted  on  all  rides.  The  bird  was 
picked  up,  and  Chauvet  was  led  away  in  triumph,  drums  beating  to  the 


nail  where  he  was  elected  king  for  tne  ensuine^  year;  nor  did  the  happy 
young  soldier  leave  Ch&teau-Thierry  till  he  had  obtained  the  promise 
Irom  Captain  Thierry  that  Isabella  should  be  his  wife  on  his  return. 


Some  time  had  elapsed,  when  a  strange  scene  was  being  enacted  at  a 
wild  barren  spot  called  les  Friches  de  Coinci,  situate  at  a  short  Stance 
firom  Chftteau-Thieny,  and  where  are  some  giant  relics  of  Druidical 
times.  A  kind  of  sabbath  of  sorcerers  was  being  held.  Hideous  figures 
were  dancing  round  a  fire,  laughing  and  singing  with  satanic  glee. 
''  What  do  you  trant  here?"  at  length  said  a  black  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  leader  of  the  party,  to  a  stranger  among  them* 

"  What  I  want,*'  replied  Traunel,  for  he  it  was — "  I  want  the  King  of 
Papegault  to  be  defeated  1  I  want  him  whom  I  hate  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  bodies  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  his  carcase  to  be  given  up  to  the 
dogs  and  crows !" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sorcerer!"  intemipted  a  loud  voice,  as  he  seired 
the  impious  man  by  tiie  throat  with  a  vigorous  hold.  It  was  Chauvet. 
His  clothes  were  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  his  helmet  and  breastplate 
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bore  ihe  maiks  cf  leeent  eonfliet^  hif  hat  was  oat,  bat  not  deeply.  R 
was  evident  he  had  just  left  the  field  of  battle.  **  Hold  yovr  tongue^ 
sorcerer!"  he  said,  *^  jonr  wiAes  ate  abeadym  part  gratified.  Testeraay 
the  French  army  was  defcatad  before  the  walls  of  Saint-Quentin.  The 
ConateUe  de  Montmorenoy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I  was 
demtohed  by  him  to  giro  the  alarm  to  Lbod,  La  F^,  and  Chftteaii* 
Th»ffy,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  your  last  wish  shall  not  be  fblfilSed  * 

At  the  name  of  the  Creator  sorcerers  and  fiic  mddenly  fantshed* 
Trannel  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  i3b»  soldier,  who  hesitated  a 
moment  if  he  should  not  purge  the  earth  of  sneh  a  miscreant;  but  old 
memodes  prevailed,  and  he  aUowed  him  to  depart. 

No  sooner  had  Chanret  anived  at  ChAtean-Thieny  widi  the  news  of 
a  defeat  than  the  town  was  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  nor  was  it  long 
before  the  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  it  Thanks,  however,  to  fh»  courage 
and  skill  of  the  Aiqoebnsiers  the  defence  was  suceessfal,  tiU  a  traitoiv— he 
was  supposed  to  be  Traunel — ^informed  the  enemy  of  a  weak  point, 
where,  bringing  a  gun  to  bear,  they  were  enabled  to  break  down  a  gate- 
way, and  the  town  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  capitulate. 

ThB  terms  of  tiie  eq>itnlation  ensured  safety  to  the  inhabttants  and 
protection  to  pru|iett^ ;  but  die  Spaniards,  once  in  possession  of  die  town, 
paid  Htde  regard  to  them.  Hooses  were  pillaged,  persons  were  i|l- 
treaisd,  and  com  was  seiaed  and  exported,  till  a  famine  beeame  inevitable. 
Hie  King  of  the  Araoebuners  had  recourse  in  this  dire  extremity  to  hu 
skill  to  support  himself,  and  to  obtain  food  for  Captain  Thierry  and  his 
feir  daughter.  He  used  to  go  out  in  the  woods  to  shoot  boar,  deer, 
hares,  or  rakbtts,  or  even  an^  smaller  game  that  might  come  in  his  way. 
These  excurdons  threw  him  m  the  way  of  the  Spanish  officers,  who  did  not 
fieul  to  admire  his  skill,  and  they  diallenged  him  to  a  contest,  from  which 
he  came  off  the  winner  of  hoge  stakes  in  com  (he  had  refosed  to  enter 
the  lists  for  gold,  when  gold  was  of  no  avail),  and  he  at  once  conveyed 
the  machreofetai  gndn  to  the  house  of  his  betrothed. 

Trannel, iriioee  implacable  hatred  hovered  over  the  house^  had.witnessed 
die  couTeyanoe  of  the  com,  and  he  hastened  to  report  to  the  governor 
diat  a  nAbery  had  been  committed.  The  Spaniard  at  once  gave  the 
informer  an  officer's  guard,  with  orders  that  if  the  robber  was  detected 
SQch  punishment  diould  be  inffioted  upon  him  as  he  (Traunel)  should 


The  livid  King  of  the  ArquebosierB  preceded  his  satellites,  and  enter- 
ing* first  into  the  house  he  direw  down  his  hat,  lounged  back  in  the  arm- 
chair, and  coolly  declared  the  nature  of  his  mission,  to  the  unbounded 
wrath  and  indignation  of  the  veteian  captain.  ^  Chauvet,  whose  company 
had,  ainoe  die  display  of  his  remarkaole  skill,  been  much  sought  for 
by  the  Spanish  officers,  to  assist  them  in  their  shooting  excursions,  was, 
unfortunately,  absent  at  the  time. 

''  I  know,^  said  Trannel,  with  his  imperturbable  impudence,  '<  that 
yon  are  inci^table  of  a  bad  action,  but  appearances  are  against  you ;  the 
com  is  in  diis  house ;  die  very  sacks  have  the  Spanish  arms  on  them, 
smd  only  I  can  save  you.  You  know  the  price  :  I  love  your  daughter — 
give  her  to  me,  and  I  will  befriend  you." 

"My  daughter,"  replied  the  captain,  widi  concentrated  ire,  <« shall 
never  be  the  vrife  of  a  traitor,  of  a  man  who  has  sold  himself  to  the 
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Spaniarcb  and  to  Satan.  Who  will  give  oxedit  to  tuoh  an  aoduation? 
I  can  prore  my  innocence.'' 

*<  No  yon  cannot,"  replied  the  villain,  *'  for  I  am  yonr  only  judge.*' 

«  You  ! — infiunoufl  traitor  and  liar — ^my  judge !" 

And  the  old  man,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  rushed  upon  hia 
enemy,  who^  shouting  aloud  for  help,  the  soldiers  hurried  in  to  his  aid. 
By  hifl  direction  they  took  the  captain,  and  gagging  him,  they  bound 
him  down  to  a  stout  table.  In  this  position  the  vile  traitor  renewed 
his  appfication,  but  mth  no  bettor  success. 

In  tne  mean  time  Isabella  had  heard  what  was  passmg,  and  dreading 
some  serious  danger  to  her  father,  she  hastened  out  of  the  house  by  a 
back  door  in  search  of  Chauvet  Guided  by  the  clamour  and  firing  of 
guns,  she  was  not  long  before  she  joined  the  sportsmen ;  and  among 
them,  and  looked  up  to  by  all,  was  the  King  of  the  Arquebusiers.  Isa- 
bella, nothing  abashed  by  the  crowd  and  the  strangeness  of  her  appear- 
ance there,  hastened  up  to  him. 

'*  Come,  come  quick !"  she  exclaimed ;  *^  they  are  going  to  murder  my 
father!" 

Chauvet  did  not  hesitate  a  moment ;  he  at  once  took  his  way  back 
with  Isabella  to  the  town.  When  they  arrived,  a  large  body  of  dtisens 
surrounded  the  house  of  Thierry,  consternation  and  rage  depicted  on 
their  countenances,  and  when  Isabella  and  Chauvet  approached  to  enter, 
«  You  come  to  late,"  shouted  out  a  voice  with  a  satanic  expression  in  it 
— "  you  come  too  late." 

And,  from  an  upper  window,  a  heavy  bloody  mass  was  thrown  down 
at  their  feet.     It  was  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  flayed  alive.* 

"  My  &ther  !  my  poor  dear  ^Either  1"  exclaimed  the  miserable  girl, 
lifting  up  the  head  of  the  mutilated  body. 

As  to  Chauvet,  he  had  precipitated  mmself  into  the  house  sword  in 
hand  ;  but  the  dastards,  cowardly  as  they  were  cruel,  and  taken  aback 
by  the  sudden  onslaught,  did  not  await  his  blows ;  they  at  once  made 
their  escape  by  the  bfusk  way,  leaving  the  skin  of  their  victim,  and  the 
very  scalpels  wMch  had  been  the  instruments  of  his  torture,  as  evidences 
of  their  barbarity  behind  them.  The  King  of  the  Arquebusiers,  sizing 
the  gory  trophy,  held  it  out  from  the  window. 

**  Vengeance,  citizens !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  here  are  the  remains  of  one 
of  your  countrymen !" 

«  Vengeance !  to  arms !"  was  shouted  out  in  response  from  every  per- 
son present. 

In  a  space  of  time  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  magical,  the  citizens  of  Ch&- 
teau-Thierry  and  the  Spaniards  were  at  blows.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
the  clashing  of  arms  and  the  loud  report  of  arquebuses.  The  company 
of  Arquebusiers,  headed  by  their  king,  who  bore  the  sldn  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Thierry  aloft  on  a  pike  as  a  standard,  swept  the  Spaniards,  token 
by  surprise,  before  them.  They  would  even  have  expelled  them  frt>m 
the  town  altogether,  had  it  not  been  for  a  veteran,  who  re-formed  their 
ranks  at  the  gate  of  Saint  Cr6pin. 

^  Take  those  lions  from  your  colours,"  he  exclaimed,  '<  and  place  hens 

*  A  house  is  still  shown  in  the  Rne  dn  Pont,  at  ChAteau-Thieny,  to  which 
tradition  lias  attached  the  memory  of  this  fearfol  tragedy. 
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in  thair  place,  since' yon  allow  younelres  to  be  thns  beaten  by  the 
GaUiccodc" 

Thiifl  taunted,  the  Spaniards  rallied.  They  were  more  nnmerous  and 
better  trained  to  war  than  their  <^iponent8.  The  citizens  weie  dedmated, 
tfid  gate  way  before  them.  The  company  of  Arquebosiers  alooe  held 
their  gronnd*  Among  them  was  a  yomig  woman  coreiBd  wiih  Uood, 
cheering  them  on,  succouring  the  wounded,  picking  up  arms,  and  supply- 
ing  ammunition.  It  was  Isabella,  who  now  and  then  whispered  a  magio 
word  to  inspire  them  with  renewed  courage.  But  all  in  vain ;  the 
few  who  remained,  after  keeping  up  the  fight  for  some  time,  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers^  and  for  three 
long  days  the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards  exhausted  itself  before  the 
stout  wails  of  that  extemporised  fortress.  At  length  Traunel  found  an 
opening  by  which  lighted  brands  could  be  thrown  in  to  where  the  monke 
kept  their  wood,  and  soon  the  whole  place  was  in  a  blase  of  fire.  The 
Ajn^uebusiers  continued  their  desperate  struggle  amid  the  flames  and 
smoke,  disputing  the  calcined  walls  to  their  assailants.  Soon  the  chapel 
alone  remained  intact. 

**  We  shall  soon  perish,"  said  Chauvet  to  Isabella  ;  *'  before  we  die 
let  us  be  umted." 

The  young  girl  went  up  to  the  altar  and  kneeled  down  by  his  side^ 
A  mon^  the  only  one  that  had  not  fled,  pronounced  them  to  be  man  and 
wifo. 

The  ceremony  was  indeed  very  brief,  and  Chauvet  soon  got  up  to 
fight  again.  Around  him  were  twelve  arquebnsiers,  all  that  remained  of 
that  gallant  company.  At  this  instant  Traunel  made  his  appearance 
tiirough  the  fire  and  smoke,  leading  on  the  Spaniards. 

'^'nie  sorcerer !'' exclaimed  Chauvet,  ''he  has  not  his  brand  on  his 
forehead;  it  avails  him  not  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  He  rushes  to  his 
&te !"  And  so  saying,  the  King  of  the  Arquebusiers  took  aim  at  the 
miscreant,  who  fell,  hit  on  the  forohead. 

At  the  same  time  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  monastery  crumbled,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  foiling  church  separated  the  combatants. 

<<  Is  18  useless  resisting  any  longer,"  said  the  monk ;  **  we  shall  be  all 
buried  in  the  ruins.*'  &iying  which,  he  led  the  way  to  a  secret  door 
behind  the  altar,  and  bade  them  all  follow  him  along  a  subterranean 
passage  which  led  to  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Once  there,  they  soon 
reached  La  Barre,  and  gained  the  open  country.  Thence  they  took 
refuge  in  the  forest  of  Barbillon,  where  they  remained  until  the  troops 
of  Philip  II.  having  been  expelled  the  province  they  were  enabled  to 
return  to  Ch&tc«u<*Thierry.  Chauvet  beoBune  the  chief  of  an  honourable 
fomily,  who  supplied  the  company  of  Arqueburiers  with  captains  and 
kings  for  two  long  centuries  after. 


IV.— The  Hbbmit  of  Eipaillb. 

Two  travellers  were  following  a  little-frequented  pathway  by  the  side 
of  a  Kttle  river  that  flowed  into  the  lake  of  Geneva.  TheirhMsesww 
jaded,  and  their  dusty  apparel  testified  to  their  having  come  fijm  «*«•. 
The  one  was  ctothed  m  rich  fiirs,  and  his  spurs  were  of  g©W-    The 
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«ftber  wove  m  miliiUY  oostame*    Thtj  wcm  foUovred  by  •»  anaed  do- 
mestics, who  guarded  a  mule  laden  with  baggage. 

*^  Aujehaii  I  Ai^han !"  esdaimed  tbe  finft»  tanisg  somid,  *^  do  you 
ihi^k  we  ahaU  soon  aniTe  at  this  bormitage  of  BipaiUe  ?'' 

<<  My  lordf"  i«plied  the  other,  "  if  we  do  not,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
diligence  on  yoor  part.  I  should  like  to  know  the  cause  of  these  rapid 
prooeediBga  on  the  part  of  the  Sire  Jean  Poton  de  SaintraiUes»" 

^<  Well,  then,  as  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  our  journey,  I  may  as 
weU  inform  you,"  repUed  the  knight.  '<  Am6d^  the  hennit  of  BipaiUe, 
ii  not  m  heimit  Uke  most  others.  He  waa  formerly  Ddce  of  Savoy,  and 
was  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  Having  lost  his  wife^  he 
be<»me  disgusted  with  power,  gave  over  Savoy  to  his  son  Louis,  and  the 
ooontiy  of  Greneva  to  ms  second  s<m,  and  he  himself  withdrew  to  a  ma»* 
sion  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which  he  calb  a  hermitage.  Now,  tibe 
Council  of  Basle  having  deposed  Pope  Engine  and  elected  AmMAt  in 
his  plaee^  I  am  deputed  bv  tiieking  to  strengthen  the  hennit  in  his  reao* 
lutions  to  live  retired,  and  to  refuse  the  tianu" 

^'  Ah  !  ah  !"  laughed  the  esquire,  **  to  prefer  b^ng  a  humUe  henmt 
to  sovereign  pontiff  I    Not  very  likely,  I  tbould  say." 

**  Stop  till  you  see  the  hermit  and  his  cell,"  the  Sire  de  Saintrmllee 
contented  hiaisdf  with  observing. 

Nor  were  they  long  in  gaimw  sight  of  its  rooft,  just  tinged  by  a 
setting  sun.  The  hermitage  of  'Ma  Bipaglia/'  or  of  '^  the  shore,'*  waa 
VMudfully  situated.  It  bad  been  erected  br  Am^d^  on  the  site  of  an 
abcient  prkxy.  It  was  a  retreat  ficom  wUai  nothing  that  oooU  render 
life  agreeable  had  been  omitted.  A  little  harbom*  sheltered  the  boats 
which  were  used  for  eneonions  on  the  lake,  for  fishing,  and  shooting 
water-fowL  There  were  vast  and  well-aired  stabks^  kennds  for  hounds, 
lodgings  for  the  huntsmen  and  foleoners.  Nothing  was  wanting.  There 
wope  cellars  filled  with  the  choicest  vintages  of  different  countiies  and  of 
different  seasons,  and  kitchens  replete  wi^  ecmvenicBces  and  eontrivaneee 
thai  woidd  put  modem  art  to  blush. 

<'  If  this  is  a  hermitage,"  sdid  the  esquire^  as  he  stepped  firom  Us  horse, 
<«  oiL  diaUe  I'bumiliti  va.t-elle  se  nicher  ?" 

As  soon  as  Saintiailles  had  dreesed  he  descended  into  the  courts  guided 
by  the  sound  of  hunting-horns,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  m 
brilliant  crowd.  Am^6e  had  instituted  an  order  of  knightly  henmia 
under  the  patronage  of  Saint  Maurice :  they  were  twelve  in  number 
with  the  ex-duke.  They  wore  a  simple  tunic  of  grey  cloth,  but  of  the 
finest  Segovian  tissue,  and  bound  to  the  waist  by  a  rope  embroidered 
witibi  gdo,  while  on  their  heads  was  a  c^i  of  scarlet  velvet  A  cardinal 
of  the  holy  Church  with  his  suite  was  also  preeent.  The  idkole  party 
were  still  on  horseback,  clamorously  assisting  at  the  cutting  up  of  a 
magnificent  boar,  the  prize  of  the  day's  sport,  and  which,  wl^  accom- 
plished, the  remains  had,  by  the  laws  of  venery,  to  be  g^ven  over  to  the 
dogs,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  sportsmen. 

^'It  is  our  turn  now,''  said  Amed^e,  descending  from  his  horse. 
**  Does  not  your  eminence,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  cardinal,  "  feel  that 
hunting  gives  an  appetite  ?  And  travel,"  he  furthev  said,  turning  to  the 
French  knight,  "  does  it  not  have  the  same  effect  ?  Sire  de  Saintrailles^ 
^diatever  may  be  the  mission  our  cousm  Charles  of  France  may  hav9 
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•Btniatod  joa  widi,  ke  oonU  not  hare  Mkttod  %n  tnvoy  whast  mtAni 
aonld  give  gnftter  plMSore  to  the  hennitt  of  la  RipuUew'' 

The  baaqvetbg^aU  of  BipaiUe  was  vevjr  capaoaMii,  yet  an  ameaUa 
warmth  was  kept  u]^  by  vast  firaplaoas  at  either  extranaii^f  weU  Ifd  by 
loffs,  which  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  tronka  of  whole  trees. 
The  panes  of  glas%  artistioaliy  soldered  in  leaden  frames,  kept  out  the 
cold  air.  As  a  further  precaution,  all  possible  crevices  wevB  well  oorcNd 
^with  tiqpestiies  of  vaiious  designs.  Lastiy,  nnmeroas  wax^lights  difinsed 
a  sabdoed  yet  pleasing  light  over  ilM  whole  scene. 

After  the  pages  had  offored  seeated  walevs  in  silver  eweia  to  eaoh 
gaest  wheram  to  bathe  his  hands,  and  graoe  had  been  duly  said, 
Asaidie  lemariDsd:  ^  We  mnst  now  lay  aiHe  the  eaias  of  this  world  i 
that  is  the  aim  and  ohjeot  of  owt  institatiea.  Alker  Vf^y^  (u^d  huatingv 
I  see  nothing  mora  worthy  than  the  table  to  oooapy  the  kisareof  a  brave 
naa." 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  Betekoinr,  a  BriUat-Sararia,  or  a  Bhna^ 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  gastsoaomic  lazory  which  gieeted  the  ej^B  and 
'    ~  '    r.   Sach  an  abundance  nrevaSed  in  the  henaiti 


nose  aloMst  to  inebriety.  Sach  an  abundance  prevailsd  in  the  herautaga 
of  Am^6e,  there  was  such  a  profusion  of  all  that  can  render  eristanea 
agreeable,  that  it  has  passed  into  a  provrab,  and  after  the  lapse  of  fbur 
centuries,  when  people  wish  to  say  they  are  going  to  indulge  in  anwonten 
excesses,  they  say  ^'  fiure  ripaiUe.^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  taUs^  on  a  capacious  silver  dish,  there  lay  a  whole 
boar  extsaded  en  a  bed  of  pistachios.  At  one  end  a  peaaook  displayed 
the  brilliant  celovn  of  its  tai^die  artist  had  preserved  that  past  of  tha 
plumage  intact — ^but  the  bveast,  clef  eriy  larded,  was  not  the  least  intaresi^ 
ing  portaoa.  The  art  of  larding  has  been  attvibated  to  dM  cook  of 
Leo  X.,  hot  this  effort  of  genius  dates  a  century  befiva  that :  the  world 
is  indebted  for  it  to  the  inventive  powar  of  the  herant  of  BipaiUVi 
chef. 

The  peacock  stuffed  with  truffles,  the  smallest  of  which  weighed  a 
pound,  and  reposing  on  a  bed  of  these  precious  tubercles,  exhaled  that 
delicious  aroma  which  the  smell  of  the  rose  or  the  perfume  of  amber  can- 
not come  up  to.  At  the  other  md  of  the  table  a  swan,  with  white  head 
and  wings,  surrounded  by  lensons  and  Seville  oranges,  swam  in  a  pre- 
cious green  sauce  k  la  cameline,  whieh  just  reminded  one  of  the  flavour 
of  garlic,  without  havmg  its  acrity. 

There  were  also  trout  from  the  lake  of  Geneva,  upwards  of  three  feet 
in  length,  and  weighing  some  thirty  pounds,  and  carp  from  the  Bhina 
equalling  them  in  sice.  These  were  mosUy  served  en  galantine  or  as 
brawn.  Add  to  this,  pastes  of  eels,  fat  pullets,  water-hens,  and  quails  iu 
various  fonns,  and  hashes  of  game  with  quintesseoced  sauces,  and  some 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  all  that  'Tart  de  ]a  gueule**  can  imagine  that  is 
most  tempdng  and  exquisite. 

'^  Sire  de  Saintrailles,"  said  Duke  Am^d^,  **  shall  I  send  you  some  of 
this  salmis  of  heron  7" 

"  Thank  your  highnesi^  but  it  was  precisely  ia  consequence  of  a  vow 
made  upon  a  heron,  now  a  oaatnry  a^  taat  Edward  III.  invaded 
France.     I  have  made  a  vow  oa  my  part  not  to  eat  of  the  frtal  biid." 

"  Is  it  from  patriotic  motives  only  that  you  don't  eat  heron  ?"  ^ 

'« H«iaaa  forbid  that  I  dmuld  eay  anytlnng  against  that  whaih  w  ahot 
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and  that  whidh  is  eaten;  I  know  that  in  (Uloonry  the  heron  if  the  most 
amusing  of  idl  Uids  to  fly,  but  if  you  appeal  to  my  candonr,  I  will  ac- 
knowledge that  I  deem  the  reeard  for  its  niesh  a  matter  of  taste.  To  me 
it  appears  fishy,  and  I  think  we  fiishion  will  go  by." 

<*  What  a  heresy!"  interrupted  the  cardinal 

"  Oh,  what  a  word  !*'  ijaculated  the  hermit.  *^  Are  we  going  to  get 
into  controversy  or  politics  ?" 

'^  Your  highness  will  excuse  me,  but  smce  the  ice  is  broken,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  should  like  much  to  know  how  the  offers  which  I 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  Council  are  receiyed  by  you." 

''  Your  eminence  knows  what  our  life  is.  To  us  each  day  resembles 
another.  This  day  we  killed  a  boar,  to-morrow  we  may  take  a  stag, 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  do  us  the  (slvout  to  accompany  us  on  our  hunt. 
We  haye  neither  ministers  nor  anxieties  in  our  retreat.  We  have  few 
courtiers  and  all  the  more  friends.  We  do  as  we  like.  If  it  pleases  us 
to  wear  our  hair  long  and  to  have  beards,  nothing  prevents  us.  On  the 
chair  of  St.  Feter  we  should  not  know  what  freedom  is.  Ecclesiastical 
discipline  would  exact  that  we  should  wear  our  hair  short  and  shave  our 
chins." 

''  That  is  true,"  observed  the  cardinal. 

"  We  should  not  even  be  allowed  to  keep  our  name." 

"  Your  highness  could  take  that  of  Felix." 

**  No  doubt  the  name  of  Felix  is  better  than  that  of  AmM^,  but  I 
am  accustomed  to  the  latter ;  and,  sincerely,  does  your  eminence  think 
that  I  should  do  a  reasonable  thing  in  changing  the  happy  life  I  lead  in 
my  hermitage  for  all  the  cares  of  the  papacy  ?" 

^*  But  the  interests  of  Christianity?"  interposed  the  cardinal. 

''  Is  your  eminence  acquainted  with  the  romance  of  Fauvel,  written  in 
1310  ?"  continued  Duke  Am6i6e ;  **  it  is  a  poem  replete  with  morality 
and  pretty  verses : 

Vins  y  eut  bons  et  pr^cieux, 
A  boire  monlt  d^cieox, 
Vins  vieux,  masques,  rosds,  flor&, 
Vins  de  Qascoigne  color^s, 
De  Montpellier  et  de  Bochelle, 
Et  de  Gamache  et  de  Castele ; 
Vins  de  Beanne  et  de  Saint-Poor^ain, 
Que  riches  gens  tiennent  pour  sam. 

Which  shall  I  send  you,  Sire  de  Saintrailles  ?" 

''One  after  the  other,  if  it  pleases  your  highness,"  answered  the 
knight. 

"  I  was  telling  you,  then,"  continued  the  duke,  "  that  the  author  wished 
to  represent,  in  the  person  of  Fauvel,  the  vanities  of  the  world,  to  which 
each  in  his  turn  does  homage,  or  '  un  chacun  va  torchier^^  to  use  the  old 
French  of  the  poet, 

De  Fauvel  que  tant  vois  torchier, 
Doucement  sans  lui  echorohier, 
Buis  entr^  en  m^rencolie. 

I  have  also  pud  my  tribute  in  my  time,  but  I  have  now  definitely  re- 
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mmnced  the  world— I  will  not  torehier  Fauvel aay  more.  So,  Monsieur 
le  Cardinal,  I  intend  to  keep  my  name  and  mj  beard." 

Ail  night  long  after  that  banquet  and  that  conversation  did  the  car- 
dinal lay  tossing  in  his  bed.  '<  Are  there  no  means  by  which  to  make 
him  change  his  mind  ?**  he  repeated  to  himself.  At  length  the  happy  in* 
8|nration  came.  ^  It  is  the  pleasure  that  Am4d^  enjoys  that  makes  him 
refuse  the  tiara.  I  will  trouble  his  felicity,  and  then  try  again.**  No 
sooner  thought  of  than  acted  upon.  The  sleepless  cardinal  rang  up  his 
slumbering  servitors,  and  planned  a  campaign  for  the  next  day,  which 
was  to  entail  nothing  but  disasters.  Above  all,  huntsmen  and  helps  of 
all  descriptions  were  to  be  well  bribed. 

That  di^  the  duke  sat  down  to  table  vexed  and  disappointed*  The 
gloom  of  the  host  extended  itself  to  the  guests.  The  dishes  seemed  taste* 
less,  the  wine  had  no  flavour.  An  icy  silence  prevailed,  which  no  one 
seemed  tempted  to  break. 

^  What  a  horrible  change  1"  at  length  exclaimed  the  hermit  of  Ri- 
paille ;  ^ a  doe  for  a  buck!  Such  a  thing  never  happened  to  me  before. 
What  a  disgprace !  Well,  one  must  resign  oneself ;"  and  two  great  tears 
furrowed  his  old  cheeks.  *^  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  I  will  shave  my  beard.^ 

^*  If  such  is  the  pleasure  of  your  holiness,"  repUed  the  prelate,  "^  we  will 
proclaim  him  under  die  name  of  Felix  V ." 

With  a  furious  blow  of  his  knife  SaintraiUes  made  the  precious  plate  of 
Limoges  enamel  that  was  before  him  fly  into  pieces. 

<<  Au  diable  les  Inches  I"  muttered  we  knight ;  **  because  the  hounds 
made  a  mistake  are  we  to  have  an  anti-pope  ?'* 

'^Sire  de  SaintraiUes,"  interposed  Felix  V.,  **if  we  had  not  accepted 
the  papal  authority  it  might  have  fidlen  into  hands  which  would  have 
abused  it.  Carry  word  to  your  most  Christian  monarch  that  I  will  en- 
deavour to  restrain  evil  by  my  prudence  and  moderation."  After  that  he 
was  for  a  short  time  silent.  **  Ah !"  he  said,  rising  from  the  table,  **  if 
it  had  only  been  a  buck !" 

Felix  v.,  however,  returned,  weary  of  the  tiara,  to  his  hermitage  in 
1449,  and  never  lefb  it  more. 

And  now  for  a  fairy  tale  of  Brittany,  which  concerns  a  Breton  marks- 
man of  more  modem  times. 


V. — The  White  Habe. 

**  Makt  thanks,  my  dear  Hubert,*'  said  a  bedridden  old  woman,  as  she 
gave  back  the  cup  she  had  been  drinking  from — **  thanks,  my  dear  boy, 
and  may  Heaven  reward  you  for  your  kindness  to  your  old  mother.  Ah  I 
if  we  were  only  in  Brittany  I  would  invoke  the  fiuries  that  people  our 
heaths,  and  they  would  grant  me  my  wishes :  I  should  see  my  dear  old 
country  again.'^ 

*^  Come,  mother  dear,  don't  grieve  about  that ;  let  us  trust  in  a  kind 
Providence,  and  we  will  see  our  native  land  again.'* 

And  as  he  said  so  Hubert  looked  up  from  the  fireside,  where  he  had 
taken  his  seat,  at  his  long  Ibwling-pieoe,  carefully  folded  in  gf^en  baue. 
"  Ah  r  he  said  to  himself,  "  if  I  had  only  wherewitii  to  put  my  stakea 
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into  the  ihootiiig  match  to-morrov,  I  might  win  iomodiittg  that  vorid 
help  to  relieve  my  poor  mother."    And  to  sajring,  he  nghed  deeply. 

8iek  people  have  quidc  ean :  Ae  mother  orerfaeard  tibe  sigh, 

<<  You  f^neve,  Hubert,"  said  the  mother ;  <^  you  were  looking  at  your 
fowling*piece-— jrott  would  like  to  be  a  gamekeeper  like  your  fiither?  Oh, 
poor  HttWt^  it  if  a  bad  bunnets.  If  the  gamekeeper  does  his  duty,  he  ie 
condemned  and  vilified  by  all ;  if  he  is  lenient,  he  is  calumniated  and  re- 
proached ;  if  he  uses  his  arms,  he  is  taxed  with  barbarous  cruel^ ;  if  he 
does  not  use  ihem,  he  is  assassinated  like  your  fiilher,  my  poor  BGUot  V 

<<  Dear  mother,  do  not  talk  that  way,  the  doctor  said  it  would  do 
you  harm.     If  you  will  talk,  I  will  close  my  ears  not  to  hear  you.** 

'<  Well,  then,  I  will  talk  you  to  sleep,  as  I  did  when  you  wears  addd. 
It  refieves  me  to  talk.  Yon  were  very  young  when  we  left  Plo&mel  to 
come  and  take  up  our  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Morin*  Ah !  shall  I 
ever  agam  see  my  dear  Brittany  ?  But  sleep  away,  my  good  nn,"  aaid 
the  old  woman,  lowering  her  voice,  *^  and  may  &e  angels  of  Heaven 
bring  you  dreuns  of  happiness !"  She  saw  that  Hubert  had  his  feet  on 
the  extremity  of  the  logs,  his  arms  extended,  his  head  bent  over  hia 
chest^that  he  had  really  &llen  asleep.  No  wondevi  he  woilced  all  the 
day  for  his  mother,  and  he  nursed  her  all  the  night. 

Hubert  had  not  slept  long  when  he  felt  something  pull  his  great  ioe. 
At  the  same  time  a  little  personage,  not  longer  than  ttie  fbre^arm,  got  up 
on  his  knee.  "  Hubert,"  said  the  little  personage,  *<  I  have  oome  for 
your  sake,  and  at  your  modier's  prayers,  idl  the  way  &om  Brittany.     If 

'wifii 


you  want  to  gain  a  prize  to-morrow,  go  out  with  your  gun ;  I  ^ 

you  game  that  will  pay  for  your  stakes.''    And  so  saying,  die  litde  £ury 

slipped  down  the  hunter's  leg,  and  disappeared  in  the  smoke  of  die 

ehunney. 

Hul)ert  rose  up  at  once,  and  seemg  that  his  motfier  was  doring,  he 
took  down  hu  fo^ng-pieoe,  and  went  forth  into  ihe  valley  of  the  Hoxin. 
Day  was  just  dawning  as  he  got  to  a  well-known  spot  on  die  borders  of 
a  wood.  He  had  not  been  dMre  long  before  he  saw  a  white  hare  coming 
towards  him.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated  ^looting  so  vara  an  animal, 
but  remembering  what  the  fairy  had  said  to  him,  he  fired,  and  the  hare 
tumbled  over.  At  the  same  moment  the  feiryimued  fordi  from  a  bunch 
of  thistles.  "  Well,"  she  said ;  <'  Hubert,  there  is  wherawith  to  pay  your 
stakes ;  but  before  you  sell  your  game,  cut  off  the  right  foot,  and  pre- 
serve it  carefully,  for  the  possessor  of  the  foot  of  a  white  hare  will  suc- 
ceed in  all  his  undertakings.  But  remember  that  moderation  in  your 
wishes  can  alone  ensure  happiness."  And  so  saying,  the  fairy  diisap* 
peered  before  the  young  man  had  even  time  to  express  his  gtadtade. 

Notwithstanding  the  protectbn  given  to  him  bv  die  £ury,  Hubert 
could  not  disguise  his  trepidation  w^  he  entered  the  lists  of  the  marke* 
men  of  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  who  celebrated  the  ftte  of  dieir  patron, 
Saint  L^ger,  by  shooting  for  priies.  The  other  competitors  laughed  at 
his  nervousness.  '*  He  is  going  to  sow  parsley,"  said  one.  ^  He  ought 
to  have  had  a  glass  of  wine  to  steady  his  hand,''  added  another.  But  all 
jokes  ceased  when  Hubert,  having  fired,  the  marker  quickly  raiisd  hie 
ei^.  <'  In  die  black  ring!"  exdmmed  the  compedtofs;  but  the  maimer 
had  thrown  his  cap  in  the  ahr— the  bullet  had  passed  right  through  the 
bnlFseyet 
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<«MovUear  mhim^i  tlM coati|MtiiQi%  «<«iM>«miU  baf»  esqpeet«d 
that?  HvUfft  will  take  after  hu  &thMv  the  gMMke«|Mr— •  good  di^ 
of  a  good  breed.  Thiee  fina  piooet  of  plat%  wordi  tw»lf»  pistoles  if 
thsy  ai6  worfcb  a  fartfaingr' 

Hubert)  so  pele  a  moment  before^  was  now  xed  with  ezcitenent 
'^  Forty  crowns  to  take  to  my  mother  P  he  said ;  and  be  was  ready  to 
dance  for  joy.  Others,  however^  qniekly  followed  in  Us  footsteps^ 
anxious  kx  tbo'seocmd  prise.  Hubert  lemainod,  looidag  on.  ^  Since  I 
won  tike  fint  prise  by  a  sbgle  shot»'*  he  began  to  say  to  himself  ^' whj 
should  I  not  win  the  second?  The  white  hare's  foot  will  ensure  snceese 
for  the  one  as  well  as  for  the  other."  So  he  entered  the  lists  for  the 
second,  and  woo  it  Then  he  entered  the  lists  lor  the  third  and  the 
fourth,  and  one  aftmr  the  oiher  he  carried  off  all  the  prissy  to  the  in* 
finite  astonishment  of  the  lookers-on,  who  eoold  not  understand  whence 
SQob  surprising  skill  came  fitom.  When  Hubeort  started  for  his  home»  he 
boie  away  with  him  jprises  of  the  mine  of  eight  hundred  francs.  As  he 
followed  the  banks  of  the  Morin,  he  began  to  reBeet  upon  whathewonU 
do  with  his  money.  He  would  have  a  bit  of  land,  he  said;  hot  he  should 
also  want  a  cottage  and  some  furniture;  his  mother  mast  he  made  coni* 
fortable,  they  were  so  poor !  After  all»  eight  hundred  francs  was  very 
Uttle»  1ms  widied  he  had  more.  Juit  aa  he  had  arrived  at  this  oondu- 
sioa»  a  gun  went  off  from  a  bed  of  osiers  dose  1^,  and  he  foil  to  the 
ground.  A  moment  after  a  men  rushed  upon  him,  and  after  etnnning 
him  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun,  he  robbed  him  of  aU  his  money. 
When  Hubert  raoovered  his  senses,  he  reproached  himself  hitteily. 
'^Ahl"  hesaid,  <' I  was  warned  to  be  moderate  in  m^  deans.  Iflhal 
been  satisfied  with  one  prise,  I  shooU  not  have  eseited  the  cupidity  of 
otben.  I  shall  know  better  another  tioM.''  At  this  mooMnt  be  heard 
the  sound  of  a  cart  approeching.  It  was  a  former,  who  was  returning 
bom  the  fostival  with  his  wifo  and  daughter.  Seeing  Hubert  lying  bj 
the  roedAde^  he  get  down  to  his  essistnnce,  and  on  discovering^  what 
had  happened,  he  lifted  the  wounded  man  into  his  cart,  and  conveyed 
him  to  ms  own  house. 

Hubert  was  a  long  time  in  recovering.  During  his  illness  he  wee 
kindfy  attended  to  by  Liss^  the  ffooi  and  pretty  daughter  of  the  ftonei^ 
and  gratitude,  it  is  well  known,  is  akin  to  love.  So  he  resolved,  if  ever 
be  got  wdO,  to  make  his  nurse  his  wifo.  But  Thomse  le  Tellier,  die 
former,  knew  the  value  of  money,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  nve  his 
daughter  to  the  penniless  son  of  a  murdered  gamekeeper.  So  Hubert 
determined  to  work,  and  he  did  so  with  so  much  success,  that  be  was 
soon  enabled  to  enter  into  business  for  himself.  Busmsss  prospered  in 
the  same  remarkaUe  manner  to  flie  possessor  of  the  white  ham'a  foot^ 
and  Hubert  soon  became  wealthy.  There  was  only  one  drawback  to 
his  happiness,  and  that  was  that  Lise  loved  another.  But  this  did  not 
make  mm  the  less  resolved  to  make  her  bis  own,  and  as  he  was  now  rich, 
Thoraaa  le  Tellier  backed  his  suit,  and  thev  were  married.  He  was  not 
long,  however,  before  he  repented  of  his  folly.  Samt  Julian  is  the  patron 
alike  of  sportsmen  and  of  jealous  people.  Hubert  was  both.  One  day, 
being  out  shooting,  he  became  disgpisted  with  the  sport,  and  resolved  to 
Vary  it  with  la  pipee.  This  amusement,  which  Alexandre  Dumas  de* 
scnlMW  at  great  length,  and  no  small  exaggeration,  in  his  pseudo-sporting 
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booksy  consif  ts  in  iinitating  the  cries  of  the  jay  and  the  magpe,  which 
brings  other  birds  around  to  see  what  has  berallen  their  enemies.  But 
when  Hubert  went  into  a  wood  to  practise  this  **  recondite  art  of  venery, 
it  did  not  answer ;  no  birds  came.  There  must,  he  thoue;ht,  be  some 
one  else  in  the  wood,  so  he  determined  to  explore,  and  what  should  he 
find  but  his  wife,  in  company  with  her  lover.  In  the  passion  of  the 
moment  Hubert  fired,  and  killed  his  rival« 

Hubert  was  taken  off  to  prison,  and  as  if  the  cup  of  bitterness  was 
not  sufficiently  full,  news  was  brought  to  him  that  his  mother,  now  long 
neglected,  had  died.  *'  My  mother !  my  good  mother !"  he  excl«med 
'*  who  will  give  me  back  my  mother  ?**  The  fairy  appeared  to  him  in 
his  grief,  and  sud  to  him,  '' Hubert,  you  ask  for  what  is  impossible ;  but 
ask  for  anything  else  and  your  wishes  shall  be  granted  to  you.'* 

**  No  I"  exdumed  the  prisoner, ''  I  will  ask  for  nothing  more.  If  I 
had  not  asked  for  the  prizes,  I  should  not  have  been  wounded ;  if  I  had 
not  obtained  wealth,  I  should  not  have  been  married ;  if  I  had  not 
wedded,  I  should  not  have  been  betrayed  ;  if  I  had  not  wished  to  know 
the  truth,  I  should  not  have  killed  my  rival.  Above  all,  if  all  this  had 
not  happened  to  me,  I  should  not  have  quitted  my  good  mother."  And 
he  wept  in  the  depth  of  his  agony. 

^*  Hubert !  Hubert !''  he  suddenly  heard  in  a  familiar  voice»  *^  take  care 
^riiatyou  are  about,  you  are  burning  your  shoes.  What  a  troubled  sleep 
yon  have  had.    What  have  you  been  dreaming  about  ?" 

**  Oh,  Heaven  be  thanked !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  as  he  gra- 
dually came  back  to  his  senses  ;  *4t  is  all  a  dream,  and  my  mother  has 
not  been  taken  away  from  me,  nor  have  I  killed  my  rival" 

At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  when  Hubert 
opened  it  a  stranger  walked  in,  and  inquired  if  he  was  the  son  of  Antoine 
Roblot  ?  To  his  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  ''  I  am  the  steward 
of  M.  le  Comte  de  Bersigny,  and  he  has  sent  me  to  tell  you  that  as 
you  cannot,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  neighbourhood,  be  ap- 
pointed to  your  fiither's  place,  he  has  interceded  in  your  favour  with  tne 
Marquis  de  la  Garang&re,  who  has  named  you  one  of  the  gamekeepers 
to  his  estates  in  Brittany.  You  are  to  have  a  cottage  on  the  borders  of 
the  wood,  and  here  are  fif^  crowns  in  advance.  Your  mother  is  to  be 
employed  at  the  Ch&teau  la  Garang^re." 

**  There  is  what  I  call  an  honest  master  I"  exclaimed  the  nek  woman 
— ''  a  master  who  does  not  forget  the  child  of  an  old  servant  Oh,  I  will 
pray  Heaven  for  him !" 

Hubert  embraced  his  mother,  and  he  said  to  himself,  ^'  Well,  Heaven 
knows  best  what  is  good  for  us  ;  we  must  leave  to  Providence  the  super- 
intendence of  our  destiny,  and  we  must  be  thankful  for  that  whicn  is 
refused  as  well  as  for  that  which  b  given  to  us.    He  knows  best." 
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ajsd  bomb  social  oribtavcb6  of  which  he  db8ibs8  to  coxpuliii. 

Bt  Alsxahdeb  Akdbews. 

IV. 

THE  LAW  AKD  PRACTICE  OF  CO0NTT  COURTS. 

I  BELIEVE  my  estimate  of  human  character  is  generally  and  in  the 
main  correct^  altboogh  it  is  rated  at  much  under  its  yalue  by  Mn«  Pickles^ 
who  generally  sees  the  opposite  side  of  the  subject ;  and  CQOsequeniljy 
like  the  two  knights  in  the  old  stoiy,  we  seldom  form  the  same  opinion 
of  the  same  man,  woman,  or  child.  To  say  nothing  of  her  neyer  iqppre- 
ciating  the  literuy  taste  which,  I  will  not  say  adorns,  but  softens  down 
my  own  character,  I  haye  only  to  express  an  opinion  that  ihe  servant- 
maid  is  pretty,  ^cod-tempered,  or  obliging,  to  eUdt  from  Mrs.  P.  a  eon- 
yicdon  uiai  she  is  a  braien,  good-for-not£ng  drab ;  and  if  I  so  much  as 
breaihe  a  suspicion  that  Mrs.  rotter  is  torturing  poor  Potter  into  his  graye, 
I  am  called  to  order,  and  requested  to  obserye  ihat  she  is  a  strong-minded 
woman,  and  is  leading  poor,  weak,  silly  Potter  through  the  world.  She 
is  leading  him  at  a  great  pace,  and  wiU  soon  haye  him  out  of  it,  I  still 
maintain,  and,  if  he  don't  make  a  stand  and  declare  he'll  go  no  fnrdier, 
he's  a  lost  husband. 

But  although  our  opinions  of  people  in  general,  and  of  individuals  in 
particular,  frequently  aiffer— and  I  generally  defer  to  Mrs.  Pickles's  judg« 
ment— I  often  haye  cause  aftwwards  to  feel  that  mine  was  right»  and  ihat 
I  ought  to  have  acted  upon  it.  There  was  that  fellow,  Scamp,  the  builder, 
for  instance,  who  erected  our  modest  villa,  with  his  ten-inch  walla  and  his 
dummy  drains — why,  that  infamous*  tradesman  had  *<  Bogue"  branded  on 
his  forehead,  lurking  in  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  playing  about  his  great 
mouth,  and  yet  Mrs.  Pickles  wouldn't  see  it  He  talked  her  oyer  with 
(m  promises  of  large  cupboards  in  every  room — ^pooh !  they  will  not  hold 
two  rows  of  jam-pots ;  in  iact,  contain  nothing  but  wind,  which  they  send 
out  into  one's  neck  and  ears  from  their  deceitful  keyholes.  Now  this  fellow, 
who  robbed  me  of  my  healthy  gravelly  soil,  and  gave  me  in  exchange 
those  hideous  remains  which  we(re  discovered  under  the  kitchen  floor,  not 
content  vnth  defending  an  action  which  I  brought  against  him  for  breach 
of  contract,  and  then  passing  ihrongh  the  Insolvents'  Court  for  damages 
and  costs,  was  no  sooner  set  up  in  business  again  upon  a  third-class  cer- 
tificate (which,  like  railway  carriages,  is  as  good  as  the  second  class), 
awarded  him  by  a  doting  commissioner  who  pities  the  poor  debtor,  but 
has  not  a  nain  of  commiseration  for  the  poor  creditor — no  sooner,  I  say, 
was^  this  fraudulent  man  affain  started  on  apparently  a  larger  way  of 
business  than  before,  than  he  sent  me  in  a  claim  for  seven  pounds  thir- 
teen shillings  for  work  which  he  pretended  was  not  indudea  in  the  con- 
tract 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  pay  it»  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Pickles,  whose 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  enormity  of  this  builder's  villany  at  last 

''PayitP  criedl,<<ofooursenotl    I  will  rot  in  gaol  first  1" 
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This  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  of  course,  but  it  made  a  great  impret- 
non  upon  little  Master  Willy,  my  youngest  boy,  who,  with  a  large  piece 
of  yerv  much  buttered  bread  in  eacn  band,  dang  to  me  frantically,  and 
TOwed  he  would  go  with  me. 

**  Whift  than  Mary  tell  him  when  he  calls  agun?"  asked  Mrs.  P. 

««  Tell  him  ?    To  go  to  the—" 

"  Mr.  Pickles  !  Mr.  Pickles  I**  cried  my  wife,  very  properly.  **  Re- 
member, you  are  a  £Eunily  man  V 

'*  TeU  nim  simply,  then,  my  dear,''  I  replied,  recovering  my  composure, 
and  with  calm  dignity,  **  that  I  decUne  paying  him." 

Next  day,  when  I  came  home,  I  was  greeted  with  the  information  that 
**  that  Scamp"  had  been  again,  and  was  exceedinjj;ly  abusive. 

**  By  Jove !"  I  exdaim^i  in  my  wrath,  **  I  will  take  a  summons  out 
agmnat  that  fellow  1" 

^  He  sftys  he  will  take  one  out  against  you,"  rejoined  my  wife. 

But  I  knew  better  than  that;  I  always  read  the  law  reports,  and  I 
knew  well  enough  that  his  insolvency  was  a  bar  to  his  claim. 

That  he  intended  to  try  the  efiect  of  a  reckless  threat  was,  however, 
soon  made  manifest  by  the  arrival  of  a  summons,  citing  me  to  Steeple 
Bumpkin  Coon^  Conrt,  in  whose  district  PricUeton  was  situated,  to 
answer  the  unjust  claim  of  Mr.  Scamp,  Ae  builder. 

Now  I  am  exceedingly  averse  at  all  times  to  making  a  public  appear- 
ance—because I  have  generaUy  come  out  of  such  exhibitions  with  a  con« 
siderable  sacrifice  of  dignity — and  especially  so  to  being  made  the  sport 
of  oocmsel  in  a  court  of  law.  I  never  was  successful  in  that  line ;  nor  do 
I  believe  anybody  ever  was.  I  have  no  faith  in  your  Sam  Wellers 
who  can  talk  down  a  counsel  or  bally  a  judge ;  Fm  sure  I  cannot. 
Mrs.  Pickles  says  Fm  too  meek—- in  feet,  she  goes  so  far  aa  to  deny  my 
power  of  saying  *^  Bo"  to  a  goose.  Bat  as  I  should,  of  course,  never  think 
of  saying  or  doing  anything  so  ridiculously  childish,  I  do  not  consider  that 
any  great  disparagement  I  remember  being  made  to  cut  a  terribly  foolish 
figure  at  Westminster  once,  by  the  unfeeling  brutality  of  a  judge,  who  no 
doabt  saw  I  was  rather  nervous.  I  was  serving  on  a  jury :  the  case  we  had  to 
tiy  was  so  simple  that  the  judge  suggested  an  amicable  arrangement,  and 
t»B  oounsel  assented.  Whilst  they  were  in  consultation,  the  judge,  who 
appeared  in  a  jocose  mood,  and  was  walking  up  and  down  with  his  hands 
in  nis  pockets,  awaiting  tlM  result,  addressMl  us  of  the  jury  in  a  friendly, 
coUoqmal  strain. 

**  I  know  they  will  agree,"  said  he,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye. 
''It's  the  best  course  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  saves  unnecessary  ex- 
pense." 

The  jury  concurred  with  a  smile,  but  as  the  judge's  meny  eye  fixed 
itself  so  intently  upon  me  that  I  thought  he  must  be  addressing  me  par- 
ticularly, and  it  appeared  excessively  foolish,  not  to  say  rude,  for  twelve 
men  to  sit  grinning  at  a  judge,  I  fdt  called  upon  to  reply  to  his  ob- 
servations. 

^  To  be  snre^  my  lord,"  I  assented,  politely.  **  I  remember  reading 
of  a  case  onco        " 

My  goodness !  What  had  I  said  or  done  now  ?  The  judicial  counte- 
nance positively  swelled  with  passion,  the  merry  twinkle  was  no  longer  in 
the  judicial  eye.  Bat,  in  a  transport  of  fory,  while  the  breath  of  the  en- 
tire court  was  suspended  in  awe,  iiis  lordship  stormed  oat : 
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<<  How  dare  :poa«ddfe«iliebenok)rir?  WlMt  lo  you  ntaa  by  it  P' 

Hero  was  a  pretty  dung!  I,  Qyis  firitanmcus,  and  fomething  mon-^ 
m  BritiBh  jofyman— wai  asked  in  a  public  oourt  of  justioo^  before  a  titter- 
ing bar  and  a  atarin^  aodieaoe,  how  I  dared  to  opan  my  mouth,  when 
to  lia?e  done  othermsa  woidd  have  appeared  groiely  onp^ta  aiid  eYea 
idiotic. 

**  3>ear  me,  mt^'*  I  began,  calm,  bat  apologetioal  ■■ 

*'  My  lord,"  the  elsik  was  heard  to  soggest 

«  My  lord,  I  beg  pardon " 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  m  Y*  xoaied  the  frantie  figue  on  the  bendi,  ^ot 
I  will  commit  yon  I" 

Oh,  honor  of  horrora  I  to  some  monldy,  nt^infeited  dmigeon,  per* 
haps,  mider  the  court;  £»r  it  was  now  sufficiently  plain  to  ase  that  I  had 
been  guilty  of  some  terrible  breach  of  its  mles. 

"  Sit  down,  sir!  sit  down!  You  ongfat  to  be  asbamed  of  yomnel^'' 
contmned  the  jtdge. 

I  sat  down)  of  course,  hot,  iiirried,  and  abohed,  bat  not  yet  done 
with;  fur  on  the  oonnsel  announoing  that  their  ehonts  had  amed  to 
terms,  and  the  judge  dismissins^  the  jury  without  caliiqg  upon  uem  for 
n  Terdiot,  he  took  occasion  to  cmerve  that  perbaps  it  was  the  most  fortu^ 
nate  for  all  parties,  ^  with  soch  an  impvaeticftble  juror  in  tiie  box.** 

I  am  sure  I  was  Tery  near  apoplexy  on  that  oooasion.  Suppressed 
passion,  smothered  pride,  burning  shame^  and  mortal  fear,  had  nearly 
made  wild  work  of  me.  Tat,  irSl  remembering  this  terrible  and  hu- 
miliatmff  seene,  I  was  resolveid  to  stand  up  like  a  man,  and  resist  the 
daim  of  my  fraudulent  builder. 

So  awuy  we  started— I  and  two  respectable  tradesmen,  who  were  pre* 
pared  to  prore  a  monstrous  overoharge  in  the  cab  (by  the  way,  Mrs. 
Kckles  insists  on  calling  it  a  fly;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  eannot  ^scem 
the  difihrence^  and  the  proprietor  himself  calls  it  a  oab)  which  earned 
me  to  Dr.  flashley's,  but  with  a  degree  or  two  more  oonfidenoe^  for,  as 
I  mcclainied,  on  entering  the       'vroicle; 

**  Thrice  armed  is  he  who  has  his  quarrel  just  P 

''Mind,  Felix,"  cried  Mrs.  Pickles,  with  her  parting  benedictions 
"  mind,  be  firm — don't  g^ve  way,  now.'* 

^'Ifeelarockoffinnness  here,'' I  Implied,  smiting  my  bosom.  ^'CKye 
way !    I  should  think  not,  indeed  V 

It  was  a  pretty  country  drive  of  four  miles ;  for  here  be  it  explained 
that  the  desirable  freefaola  estate  which  has  been  paicelled  off  for  building 
purposes — the  Turtledove  district,  as  I  may  call  it — stands  so  delight- 
rally  aloof  from  the  bustle  and  nuisance  ra  busmess,  that  the  nearest 
shop  (except  a  miserable  attempt  at  selling  gingoNbeer,  a  penny  paper, 
"  best  shag  tobacco  at  3d.  an  ounce,"  apples  and  bariey-sugar,  very  much 
by  retail,  and  by  the  light  of  a  small  window  by  day,  and  a  single  candle 
by  night) — I  say  the  nearest  shop,  in  the  metropolitan  sense  of  the  word, 
is  two  mOes  nearer  London,  and  the  poor>rate  eoUeetor^s,  the  church, 
the  parish  surveyor's,  in  &ct,  all  the  parochial  offices,  including  the  fire- 
engine  and  polioe*station,  and  the  County  Court,  four  miles  lower  down 
the  road,  in  the  old  village,  or  little' market-town,  as  it  calls  itself,  of 
Steeple  Bumpkin. 

My  two  vritnesses  made  quite  a  holiday  of  it.   They  suggested  a  smoke 
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in  lihe  cab,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  refoae  diMiiy  bat  it  was  ratiier 
Taiatioofl,  as  ife  irritated  my  attinna  and  impregnated  oor  clothn ;  but 
they  seldom  had  **  an  out,"  as  they  called  it,  and  one  of  them  said  this 
was  *'  an  ovt«nd-oat  out"  In  Cset,  I  felt  rather  disposed  to  enjoy  it 
myselfy  for  we  had  several  glasses  of  ale  on  the  road  (they  would  keep 
drmkinff  ^  Success  to  the  defendant !"  which  I  did  not  much  like.  Why 
should  they  keiro  proclaiming  me,  at  CTezy  inn  on  the  road,  a  dedbndant  ? 
— 4t  sounds  so  like  a  prisoner  I),  and  I  was  now  prepared  to  stand  a  trial 
for  my  life. 

The  seat  of  justice  at  Steeple  Bumpkin  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
much  out  of  repair,  and  looks  as  if  Justice  were  here  in  vezy  dilapidated 
dicumstaaess ;  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  when  her  representative  made 
his  appearance^  my  suspicions  were  strengthened  by  finding  that  she 
employed  a  man  half  blind  and  quite  deaf. 

^*  Got  cheap,  I  dare  say,"  suggested  one  of  my  witnesses ;  but  I  have 
since  inquired,  and  find  that  his  honour  the  representative  of  Justice  re* 
ceives  a  very  conriderable  stipend.  The  court  opened  at  ten,  but  as 
the  judge  dia  not  make  his  appearance  until  twenty  minutes  past  eleven, 
we  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  craiy  state  of  the  house  of 
law.  As  the  time  wore  on,  I  inquirod  of  an  attendant  whether  his 
honour  .was  sore  to  come.  ^^  Oh,  most  likely.  You  see,"  he  added,  in 
a  confidential  whisper,  **  the  court  is  supposed  to  be  open  every  day,  but 
he  lives  so  &r  oflF-       Oh,  here  he  comes." 

He  came  in  in  a  huny,  took  his  seat  in  a  huny,  and  went  to  business 
in  a  tremendous  hurry.  The  clerk  had  informed  him  that  there  were  a 
hundred  and  fifty  cases  to  be  heard,  and  he  was  engaged  to  dine  at  the 
other  end  of  the  county.  So  at  it  he  went.  It  made  one  wink  to  see 
^  cases  knocked  off.  No  evidence  was  required  ;  the  plaintiff,  or  his 
agent,  prodaeed  his  accounts ;  the  defendant  opened  his  mouth  to  reply 
— whew!  the  judge  had  rammed  judgment  and  costs  down  his  throat! 
At  length  aame  the  case  of  "  Scamp  v.  Pickles."  Bla  honour  heard  the 
plaintiff's  statement,  which  I  need  not  say  was  as  false  as  his  honour's 
teeth. 

**  Well,  defendant,"  he  snapped,  "  how  is  it  you  have  not  paid  this 


"  Firstly,  your  honour "  I  began. 

•   "  Come,  we  want  no  sermons,  sir,  here,"  he  cried,  testily. 

**  Well,  your  honour,  I  really  don't  know———" 

''  Ah,  I  thought  so  !    Judgm " 

*'  Stop,  your  honour,  you  confuse  me— I  do  know." 

"Well,  sir?" 

I  jerked  out  **  Never  indebted,"  for  I  saw  the  hammer  of  justice  was 
going,  gOLDg,  and  nearly  gone. 

'<  Oh,  that's  another  thing,"  cried  die  judge,  and  I  got  a  breath. 

<<  The  claim  was  never  made,  your  worship—" 

"  Did  you  object  to  the  work  at  the  time  ?" 

«*  The  work  was  never  done." 

<<  The  pliuntiff  says  it  was." 

<<  And  I  will  swear  it  was  not,"  I  rejoined,  reddening,  for  was  not  my 
word  as  good  as  his  ? 

<<  Sileneci  sir ;  don't  be  impertinent  1"  was  the  electrifying  reply. 
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**  Impertinent^  your  honour !    I  can  assore  yon-       ** 

"Don't  intermpt  me,  air !  Not  having  objected  to  Ae  woik  aft  the 
time^  yon  dearly  made  yourself  liable        ** 

'^  Bnt^  your  hononry  he  is  barred  from  recovering  "  I  was  proceed- 
ing. 

<'Ohy  if  you  are  going  to  argne  a  pomt  of  law  with  me,  you  should 
have  brought  your  attorney.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff— costs,  of 
couxse!" 

**  But,  your  honour,  will  not  you  hear  my  witnesses  ?^ 

<<CaU  on  plaint  547!" 

"His  honour  is  a  little  hard  of  hearing,"  suggests  the  usher;  so  I 
slightly  raise  my  voice  and  say,  "  Will  not  your  honour  please  to  liear 
my  witnesses  ?" 

"Don't  stand  holloaing  there,  sir ;  the  case  is  settled !" 

There,  my  masters !  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  was  the  scene  in 
which  I  was  so  prominent  an  actor  at  the  County  Court  of  Steeple 
Bumpkin. 

As  far  as  I  was  ccmoemed  I  would  not  have  complained :  the  judge 
might  have  been  bilious,  or  I  may  have  looked  on  that  oeeasion  like  a 
swmdler ;  but  I  hear  that  his  honour  is  no  isolated  figure  behind  the 
counter  o(  ihese  little  law-shops,  whidi,  set  up  with  the  alluring  sign 
of  "  cheap  justice,"  have  left  off  dealing  in  the  comnK)dity  altogether; 
or  else,  in  dbe  spirit  of  the  age,  sell  it  very  much  adulterated,  at  a  very 
high  price.  Several  respectable  solicitors  to  whom  I  mentioned  my  dis- 
comfiture^ assured  me  that  Steeple  Bnmpldn  County  Court  may  be  taken 
as  a  pretty  fair  average  sample  of  county  courts  in  genend. 

It*s  all  very  well  for  Mrs.  Pickles  to  talk,  but  who  is  to  put  down  a 
judge  armed  with  powers  of  fining  or  committing,  or  perhaps  everything 
shwt  of  hangmg,  for  contempt  of  court  She  said  if  there  were  ever 
occasbn  to  attend  the  County  Court  agun,  she  would  go  :  I  wish  she 
would !    By  Jove,  that  high-pressure  judge  would  silence-*»HXB ! 


THS  BAYAeES  OF  SNaLAMD. 

I  WAS  lying  in  that  grey  dawn  whioh  comes  with  so  cold  a  look 
through  Venetian  blinds  into  one's  previously  warm,  close  bedroom,  and 
makes  the  candle  in  the  night-light  bum  so  dismally  and  ghostly  pale — 
not  exactly  awake,  not  exacdy  asleep,  conscious  that  my  faithfiid  spouse 
had  just  risen  (as  is  her  wont  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  me,  to  get  a 
&ir  start  with  the  children)— when  Willy,  who  sleeps  in  a  crib  in  our 
room;  gaye  finih  symptoms  of  impatience,  as  i^  three  years  old  as  he 
wss,  he  were  g(Mng  to  take  a  flying  leap  over  the  crib  side. 

*' Wait  a  nunute,  dariing,  mam'll  take  you  up  presently  1"  says  his 
bod  parent 

Prostrate  eoes  the  litUe  figure,  padfied  by  the  assurance,  and  contents 
itself  witli  rdling  restiessly  nom  side  to  side. 

Fresendy  a  small  voice  is  heard  to  utter  these  remarkable  words ; 

««I>amdebed:  howharditis!" 

**  What  r  I  exdaim,  opening  both  my  eyes,  and  i^ngingup. 

Jan^— YOL.  GXY.  NO.  OCOOLTIL  Q 
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"  There  1"  says  Mrs.  Pickles,  with  a  sort  of  mild,  complaeent  txiamph 
in  her  air.  ^*  Now  jou  see  what  comes  of  giving  way  so !  A  pretty 
thing,  indeed,  to  teach  your  own  children  to  swear!" 

"  /teach  them,  my  aear  !'*  I  exclaimed,  in  ama^ment  '^  Why,  I  am 
most  particular ;  and  when  my  feelings  want  relieving,  I  always  go  into 
an  «mpty  room  by  myself  and  let  them  off  by  snapping  my  nngeis,  as 
you  well  know.** 

*'  Ah !  it's  all  very  fine,  Mr.  Pickles,  but  where  should  he  hare  picked 
it  up.  You  don't  suppose  or  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  indulge  in  such 
language,  I  should  hope,  sir  ?  You  really" — my  wife  proceeded  in  a 
kindly  reasoning  sort  of  way — '*  you  really  should  be  more  careful,  Mr. 
Pickles ;  you  don't  know  how  soon  children  pick  up  such  things,  espe- 
cially boys." 

'*  God  bless  me,  my  dear!  how  can  you  go  on  so?"  I  ezxdaimed,  with 
some  impatience.  <^  I  never  uttered  such  a  word  in  the  presence  of  any 
of  the  children." 

<'  Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Pickles,  in  that  peculiarly  grati- 
fying tone,  which  yon  know  is  meant  to  indicate  non-aoquiesoence — ''  you 
heard  him  with  your  own  ears,  didn't  you  p" 

I  assume  the  stem  father,  and,  bending  over  that  little  sinner's  crib^ 
demand  in  an  awful  voice : 

^'  Now,  tell  me,  sirrah^  where  did  you  hear  that  wicked  word  P" 

But  the  tone  and  the  look  are  too  much  £ot  the  little  sinnei;  who  sets 
up  a  dismal  howl,  and  is  caught  into  the  arms  of  his  affectionate  mamm% 
who  demands  of  him  several  times,  "  Did  they,  then— -did  they— -did 
they,  mam's  precious  darling  ?"  And  of  me,  only  once^  but  in  a  re- 
proachful voice,  "  How  can  yon  do  so,  Pickles  ?" 

The  little  blasphemer  is  carried  away  to  look  for  sugar,  without  which 
he  will  not  consent  to  be  comforted;  and  I  am  left  alone  to  speculate  how 
this  mere  infant  of  three  years  old,  surrounded  only  by  females  who  do 
not  swear,  and  a  &ther  wno^  when  he  has  occasion  to  do  it,  does  it  very 
mildly  and  in  secret,  picked  up  his  first  oath. 

Where  did  he  get  the  last  mouthful  of  fresh  air?  There,  on  our 
public  roads,  in  our  public  streets,  in  our  daughters'  ears,  under  our 

rJicemen's  noses,  the  stream  of  vile  and  filthy  language  flows  unchecked, 
remembered  how  only  yesterday,  as  I  walked  across  to  the  omnibus,  in 
the  bright  sunshine  of  a  lovely  morning,  beside  a  flowering  hedge  and 
lofty  trees,  and  along  a  ooubtry  road,  with  nothing  to  suggest  an  impure 
thought,  nothing  in  sympathy  or  eommon  with  any  but  the  language  of 
love,  I  had  heard  some  honest,  hard-working  mechanics  going  op  to  their 
work  i^n  the  new  houses  in  our  road,  deliberately,  in  eool  blood,  utter- 
ing the  foulest  and  most  obscene  language,  simply  by  way  of  garnishing 
or  illustrating,  or,  perhaps,  strengtl^ning  the  current  subject  of  their 
conversation.  I  had  not  been  surprised  at  it,  for  I  well  know  it  is  the 
furomite  slang  of  a  better  class  than  what  we  understand  as  ''  the  lower 
orders" — a  class  that  is  forming  between  them  and  the  middle  class. 
Every  iaj-  yo«  wiil  bear  it  in  the  streeti^  not  in  the  language  oi  passion, 
exasperation,  or  heat,  but  without  provocation  as  it  is  without  applioatk>n 
or  rational  meaning.  An  otherwise  worthy  and  orderly  young  carpenter 
is  behind  you,  with  his  basket  of  tools  on  hia  shoulder,  on  his  way  home 
from  his  day's  work,  and  perhaps  proudly  relating  to  his  mala  some  of 
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thd  inddetits  of  that  bome^  the  thodghifiiliieflB  and  ihrift  of  his  davitig 
wife^  the  ^mbob  and  meity  ptatiks  of  the  chiltl)«ti  who  are  waiting  fdt 
him,  the  success  he  has  had  with  the  flowers  in  his  little  gardeti ;  abd 
all  the  way,  most  unaccountably,  he  is  heaping  npott  his  wifb,  children, 
flowers^  home^  and  all)  the  most  disgnsling  niass  of  filthy  language  that 
he  can  lay  his  tbngfite  to.  It  poeititely  seems  to  Well  lip  spolitdneonslytt*. 
perhaps  he  is  not  aware  of  it  himself,  certainly,  I  belieye^  he  means  no 
harm  by  it — but  oath  after  oath  backs  up  the  picture  he  is  dMwing  dC 
goodness,  innocence,  or  beauty.  Nor  is  this  the  worst :  he  does  not 
kave  the  filth  in  the  Mreett  or  outeide  his  tN>ttAge*door^,  but  sAltiles  his 
wifs  good*Baturedly,  with  •  string  of  his  fttoUrite  epithets,  cares^s  the 
efaild^n  with  them,  makes  them  "household  words"  indeed  I  Th^  thrifty 
wifSe — in  her  neat  print  dress  aild  dean  white  ttpron^  Whb  has  been  a 
saving  servaiit,  and  got  together  the  Mock  of  furniture  of  Whkih  she  fa 
so  proud-^^soon  picks  it  up)  the  apron  graduaUy  gets  Artier;  she  is  seen 
to  mix  with  a  lower  class  of  women  than  of  old ;  tlie  cherished  furtiitnfb 
begins  piecemeal  to  disatmeafi  Or  the  childt^n  pick  it  tl^  $  they  find 
home4ife  tame  and  tnstpid,  Imd  hanker  ibr  th6  sometr  of  the  noisy  bdys 
who  are  indulging  vb,  the  slune  strain  in  the  streetSt  Tell  me,  my  Inbsters^ 
shall  not  a  home  be  soon  demoralised  ill  this  inndiOus  way  P  I  Mty 
nothing  of  the  ^l-eonditioned^  the  drunken^  or  dbseebej  o¥  those  who 
were  netet  taught  another  language ;  the  etil  is  iuffieientiy  tlu^tenhig 
among  the  bette:^  olase  of  WorkmeOi 

Snob  w&B  my  inflections  as  I  Mlil  ky  It'bed  thinking  of  my  |)ibmising 
son. 

'<  There  is  a  remedy,'*  eried  I,  ebming  to  a  fited  t^solte.  '<  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Act  protides  a  l«medy<  I  will  pt(t  it  iii  fbree  u^ 
the  very  first  occasion.  I  will  seize  the  stalking  monster  and  drag  it  to 
gaoL" 

*'  There,  liold  yotif  tongoe,  do/'  said  Mh»  trickles,  entering  the  rooili« 
**  Don't  lie  talkii^  that  n%bish ^  for  goodness'  sake^  but  get  tip.  Do  you 
know  it's  ten  o'dooki  and  you  haire  got  to  go  to  towti  to  Me  about  thrt 
piano  for  SaHlh  Jane?" 

Ah!  to  be  sure,  that  piano!  And  ft  bale  of  musid!  and  a  innsio* 
stool!  andasecreftahel  Faiib!  I  had  better  be  off:  there  goes  a  pound 
a  second ! 

Now  what  a  famods  tHrie  piano-making  mu$t  be !  My  friend  Racketter 
recommended  me  to  the  quiet  little  firm  of  Hammer  and  Pedal,  Who 
supply  some  professionals  of  bis  ac^uidtitanoe.  Now  they  eduld  no!,  I 
ihmk,  have  taken  me  for  a  professkmal^  btit  on  my  demanding  the  usual 
Ascoonik,  and  mentioning  Kaekelter's  nttme,  they  took  off  one-fourth  of 
the  price !  Suppose  I  had  not  known  Itaehetf^ !  Httrnmef  and  Ptfdtf 
wonld  have  got  eighty  potltids  fof  what  they  could  Well  afford,  tthd  w^re 
well  pleased,  to  sell  me  for  sixty.  Then  the  music — fifty  per  cent,  off-^ 
fasilf  pricey  my  mastm !  ^<  If  yott  at«  not  a  {^esdontf  ymttHeV,  th^n,  or 
do  not  know  oney"  thought  I^  US  I  dosed  Ae  door^  Well  pletts^d,  ''you 
will  innocently  pay  two-and-sizpence  for  those  pieces  of  musie  Which  catt 
b«  got  ibr  half  the  sum,  and  are  Intrinsieally  worth«'>»-^"'  If  dl,  I  ft<n  no 
jadge  of  tfaM«  Wlttt  ft  gloriotiS  trtidel  Willy  shaD  b^  a  ^ktsofm^ 
manufacturer,  or  music  publisher.  Which?  But  hark!  W  I  Kv^  % 
cannonade  of  oaths  between  two  costermongers !  and  a  policeman  looking 
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down  the  MrMt  Poor  feUow !  he  must  be  deaf.  The  idea  rather  tickles 
me  as  I  think  of  a  deaf  policeman.  So,  touching  his  elbow,  I  inquire  in 
an  elerated  nooe,  pomting  to  one  of  the  belligerents, 

"Do  you  hear  that r 

The  poUeeman  innocently,  and  without  the  slightest  btention  of  ap- 
plying his  answer  to  the  state  of  the  case,  replies  in  the  idiomatio  English, 

''What's  the  row?" 

"  Why,  can't  you  hear,  man  P** 

<<  Hear  what  ?^'  asks  Z  22. 

'<  Hear  that  fellow's  language,"  I  cry,  impatiently, 

'*  Oh,  is  that  all  P"  inquires  the  gumian  of  the  streets,  much  relieved, 
for  he  haA  pricked  up  his  ears  for  some  seconds  and  was  tired  of  listening. 

<<  All  i"  I  repeat,  indignantlT ;  <'  will  you  allow  that  to  ffo  on  P"  But 
thepolioeman  turns  on  ms  heel  without  remark :  he  muU  oe  deaf. 

Tne  noisy  costermonger  has  had  an  eye  of  fell  intent  upon  me,  and 
now  advances. 

**  What  are  you  grumbling  about,  old  borrowed  lights  P"<^thi8  must 
be  some  coarse  allusion  to  my  spectacles) — '*  what's  the  matter  with 
you,  I  should  Uke  to  know  P  Who  was  a-talking  to  you !  Go  home ! 
OO  HOMB !"  with  increasmg  energy  and  vehemence. 
,  Affidn  were  threatening — ^people  were  stoppings— and  I  distinctly 
heard  one  bjrstander,  when  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disturbance, 
say,  "  The  old  boy's  drunk.''    I  began  to  feel  excessively  nervous. 

^*  Come^  I  say,  old  City  mission,"  continues  the  costermonger,  getting 
highly  figurative,  "  what  about  that  poor  gal— eh  P     You  know  I" 

Oh !  my  goodness,  what  aposition  to  be  in!  Amob  had  closed  round, 
and  began  to  scowl :  I  caught  a  £Eunt  sight  of  a  pump  not  £ar  off,  and 
shuddcored* 

But  my  guardian  angel  had  returned,  and  Z  22,  parting  the  crowd, 
says,  ^Come,  move  on  here!  Come,  hook  it,  Tom  Swizsle!"  But 
Tom  is  in  a  sparring  attitude  before  me,  urging  me  to  ''come  on," 
so  Z  22  varies^  the  form  of  his  advice,  and  says,  ''  Come,  step  it, 
Tom !"  Tom  rings  out  a  baker's  dozen  of  oaths,  and  Z  22  calmly  tries 
tiie  efiSwt  of  another  form  of  speech,  *^  Ccone,  cut  it !" 

^'Take  him  into , custody,"  I  cry,  indignantiy,  ''for  making  use  of 
foul  and  obscene  language  m  the  streets." 

The  policeman  smiles  incredulously,  then  shakes  his  head,  and  says, 
'"Twon'tda" 

<'  Won't  do  1    What  won't  do  ?"  I  exclaim. 

''  No  go,"  replies  ^s  immovable  man. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  take  charge  of  persons  using  this 
diabolicu  language  in  the  public  streets  ?" 

''  I  never  had  no  orders  to.  Ton  can  summons  him,  I  suppose,  if  you 
like." 

''  Tes,  summons  me,"  cries  the  costermonger,  ^ettinff  £rantic  again. 
^'  Go  it,  old  Skyrocket!"  and  away  goes  a  Cathenne-wheel  of  oaths  in 
all  directions. 

"  Policeman,"  I  said,  seriously,  ''  I  think  you  are  unacmnunted  with 
your  duty.  A  respectable  passer-by  demands  of  you  to  taice  into  cus- 
tody this  i   "* 
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("  Who  are  yon  calliiig  a  roagh'un,  I  shoold  like  to  kivir  ?"  from  the 
costermonger.     <<  You're  another !") 

^  For  uttering  obecene  language^  and  yon  refuse.  There  ia  my  cardi 
to  conyinee  yon  of  my  reepectabiHtv." 

The  polieeman  took  my  card,  glanced  at  it,  and  smiled ;  thongh  why 
a  public  functionary  should  smile  at  a  private  eentlemanV  address  ear^ 
with  nothing  but  the  words  ''  Mr.  Felix  PicUes,  Turtledove  Villa,*'  on 
it,  I  confess  I  could  not  see. 

<<  Come,  brush  it,  Tom !"  says  Z  22,  having  recourse  to  a  fourth  fbrm 
of  entreaty.     ''  And  you,  too^  governor ;  I  can't  have  a  row  here." 

WeU,  to  be  sure! — ^this  was  what  had  come  of  it!  ^'Ywitoor^ 
"  governor !" — **  can't  have  a  row  P* 

"  Policeman,  what  do  you  mean " 

"  There,  go  on — go  on !" 

'<  But  I  say,  sir— '^ 

"Will  you  move  on?" 

"  I  will  report  you." 

*^  Report  and  be  ^— - !"  I  saw  it  on  his  lips,  but  cannot  swear  I 
heard  tne  words. 

Remonstrance  was  in  vun ;  so  I  moved  on,  with  a  retinue  of  rags  be- 
hind me,  a  string  of  street  boys,  grinning  loungers,  and  jeering  louters, 
who  aooompaniM  me  the  whole  length  of  two  streets,  to  my  groat 
chagrin,  now  running  ahead  and  looking  back  into  my  face^  ducking 
under  horses'  heads  to  keep  pace  with  me^  never  stopping  to  inform 
inquisitive  passengers  what's  amiss,  but  only  adding  to  their  stupid 
curiosity  by  crying,  as  they  run,  **  Here's  a  go !" 

Now,  I  mamtam  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  metropolis  of  the  most  civilised  nation.  Ptey,  my  nohb 
lords  and  worthy  gentlemen  who  sit  at  Westminster  to  legisUcte  for  us,  for- 
get for  a  little  wmle  what  a  very  fne  country  this  is,  wherein  every  man 
can  speak  and  do  as  he  listeth ;  and,  excellent  commissionen  of  pofiee^  to 
whose  hardly-earned  salaries  I  have  the  privilege  of  contributing,  do  see 
if  something  cannot  be  done !  I  don't  want  to  see  a  woridnff  man  looked 
up  for  using  a  thoughtless  oath ;  but,  when  a  string  of  mul  languaa;e 
is  being  lefk  behind  him,  like  the  stream  of  smoke  from  his  pipe  as  he 
goes  along,  I  would  have  a  policeman  touch  his  elbow,  and  expostulate : 
**  Nicer  laoguage,  my  good  follow,  in  the  public  streets."  If  the  law  is 
powerless  or  unwUling  to  protect  our  necks  and  limbs  from  the  **  nurring" 
maks  of  an  overreaching  omnibus  company,  if  it  won't  look  to  our 
lives  in  the  roadway,  let  it  turn  nurse  itself,  and  see  if  it  cannot  look  to 
our  children's  monJs  on  the  path. 
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Wb  are  Astoi^aU^  the  pld  neigbbaurhoods  •(  Sieeplt  BwMpkiu  and 
P^ckleto^l  We  mre  driviDfi;  Iheia,  wUb  their  great  old  red-btiok  komay, 
park  fei^ing^  oil  lampak  wl  tr^ea,  rQe)i9»  and  all,  into  modem  notioaa 
and  the  nineteenth  century — that  is,  we  are  driving  them  iato  it^  or 
d^Ying  ^b«W  «kway.  We  have  bad  a  great  loeetiag  at  the  TurlledoTe 
Arms,  a|id  raised  a  subioription  for  lighting  "  the  freenold/'  as  our  neigh* 
bourhood  is  popularly  galled*  and  ve  have  got  huge  paea  as  big  aa  Lord 
Rosse's  telescope,  that  would  admit  o(  a  fcl  dean  with  his  umbvella  iq> 
walking  through  them,  deposited  by  the  old  geae-by  eouatry  road,  which 
•till  clings  to  its  hedges  here  and  there,  and  would,  I  dare  si^,  like  to 
see  stage-coaches  again.  We  hare  ^t  an  omnibua  down  Turtbdore- 
load,  too  (a  well-conducted  omnibus,  for  it  is  unconneoted  with  the  great 
nursing  system  of  the  metropolis  as  yet ;  our  cab  aed  fly  pioprietor  is 
tpving  it,  «knd  the  |^eat  eompan^r  da  aot  at  present  tluak  il  wcoih  their 
while  to  run  it  off  or  confiscate  it)  ;  and  this  accommodatkig  vehicle  tha 
great  gun%  with  tbeir  eamages^  ef^  aq  iivneTation  and  deiaooMtie.  We 
are  piuUng  down  the  old  tfaes  aa  ii\jufioua  to  the  health  o{  the  neighbomt- 
h(M>d.  We  are  gcoi^  a  great  pao%  I  can  tell  you !  We  aaa  agitating  1 
a^ta.ti«g ! !  «giteting !  I ! 

Old  people  <^  the  neighbourhood  mm  the  gveat  tree%  the  reoks,  the 
red-brick  )K)ttsea  (a^d  perhepa  some  of  the  good  thinga  ef  this  world  thmr- 
nsed  to  get  at  then),  shake  their  heade>  and  sais  ^'  Ah)  Fiiekjetoa  iant 
ih^  swe«t  old  J^ape  \t  med  to  he  befoie  this  buiudiD^  affidr  bagaa  V'  Of 
ogiuro  it  iin't  \    itm't  i)tur  wissloA  ta  let  it  be  so  ^ 

We  haiTO  a  Oiytrict  Pafo^biai  Reforo^  Aaseciation  to  look  into  aad  set 
tq  T\ehji&  the  <^fs  o{  the  parish — ^ta  put  down  die  great  nobs  of  the  old 
neighbpiirlvood^to  aa^end^  relovw^  e^l^hten,  and  alter  wetyAmg,  with  a 
sl^w4  fellow».oii^k  to  a  {i(»idoii  attorney,  for  ila  aeeretary  ^  and  we  hold 
o^  pneet^V^  ^He^ly  ^t  the  Twrtled(xve  Arm&  Wa  ha^  takea  a  good 
deal  of  the  paroohiu  bvoineaa  out  of  the  handa  o£  the  eld  red^hriok  in*^ 
hl^hitf^atn.  \Ye  hftyii  rallied  rouqd  our  seovetary,  and  turned  out  twe^  eoln 
lec^rSi  whoBA  they  had  elected  and  re-elected  for  thirty  year%  ai^d  get  in, 
young  b^ood.  It  argues  nothing  against  our  cause  that  one  of  our  new 
coUeotors  went  off  the  other  day  wUh  twelve  hundred  pounds ;  for  il  we 
h^  not  forgotten  to  tejce  seouri^  it  would  aot  have  saattered  haw  muek 
he  we^t  off  v{ith.  Ky  firieud  TaUow>  the  retired  eaudkNnaker,  wha  haa 
four  freehold  plots  of  his  own  ;  Grit,  the  greet  uaaduUeBaled  fimn^house 

bread-baker  of  London  and of  London,  who  holds  two  allotments ;  the 

shrewd  attorney's  derk,  our  secretaiy — such  men  as  these  are  heard  now 
in  the  parish,  and  have  a  voice,  my  masters — a  voice  in  matters  parochial ! 
Thmk  of  that !  a  voice,  as  every  free-bom  Briton  should  have !  The  im- 
mediate effects  are  a  doubling  of  the  rates  throughout  the  parish ;  but 
ibis,  as  Snap  very  justly  says,  is  only  to  make  them  equitable,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  are  adjusted,  we  shall  see  how  parish  affairs  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered! We  have  astonished  the  old  rector,  who  was  leading  his 
easy  life,  just  going  round  among  the  red-brick  houses,  or  taking  a  lazy 
^afk  across  the  fields  to  drop  a  paltry  half-crown  into  the  hands  of  the 
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poor  people  in  tlie  firasty  weather.  We  have  eliown  Ae  poor  people  what 
BoneenBe  that  was,  aad  proved  to  them  that  thej  have  a  right — a  peatiTe 
right — ^to  the  sheHer  of  the  Union.  We  have  raiMd  their  standard— ^e 
haw  shown  them  that  to  reeeive  the  panon's  half-crown  was  mendieanoyy 
and  they  now  elamoor  for  their  rights  at  the  Union  gates. 

A  clerer  fellow  anoog  us  has  latel  j  raiaed  a  tremendous  stom  against 
Ae  red-brick  men  and  Aeir  rooks.  Theie  was  a  right  of  way  whieh 
CToeoud  the  garden  of  one  of  them,  catting  it  in  two  (and,  I  must  admit,  as 
useless  a  rij^  of  way  as  could  he  well  conceiyed,  hot  yet  it  wa9  a  right 
of  way,  and  must  be  maintained,  or  else  vidiere  is  tlie  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject?). Well,  this  old  Red  Bricks  wanted  ttf  take  in  this  right  of  way 
(^hmg  US,  it  is  true,  another  perhaps  more  convenient,  bat  then  we 
should  haye  been  sacri^ng  our  rigfatsX  bat  our  sturdy  Wachteri>laoher,  a 
retired  sugar-baker  of  our  association,  issoed,  at  hie  own  expense,  haad- 
bOls^  waminp  us  that  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  was  upon  ns,  and  we 
opposed  it  with  success. 

I  am-^may  I  say  it  in  all  humility  after  this  ? — the  unworthy  pn* 
rident  of  the  District  Association ;  bat 

^  What  is  all  l^is  nonsense  that  you  are  mow  writing  to  the  papers, 
Mr.  Pickles  ?"  asks  Mrs.  P.,  over  my  shoulder.  *^  You  know  that  it  was 
only  this  morning  at  breakfast  you  said  you  would  not  have  anything  more 
to  io  with  that  oasty,  low,  upsetting  lot;  that  you  knem  they  wanted  to  pull 
down  ererything ;  that  you  had  even  heard  that  Snap  had  e^Rsred  to  sell 

rail — opposition,  great  principles,  enlightenment,  reform,  and  al(-^ 
the  yeetry  clerkship,  as  soon  as  poor  old  Mr.  Parker  dies;  and  titet 
yon  always  took  too  much  at  their  meetiags.'* 

"More  than  I  am  used  to,  Mrs.  Kekles,"  I  suggest. 

^  More  than  did  yon  good,  sir,  were  your  own  words." 

^Well,  my  dear,  I  confess  I  have  lost  faitii  in  them.  I  belie?e  they 
are  all  trying  to  get  places,  but  then  what  else  do  the  great  state  parties 
do?    It  is  oofy  the  same  game  of  politics." 

'^  Yes,  and  you  are  the  pawns !  Fisha !  to  compare  these  men  of  the 
Turtledove  Arms  with  Lord  John  RosseU,  Lord  Pkdiiierston''-^the  ladtea 
wm  stand  by  hhn)— ^or '' 

Wei),  there  is  sense  in  what  Mrs.  Pickles  says ;  I  will  not  contend  that 
Prickleton  looks  any  better  under  the  snn  for  its  odd-and-even  housea  than 
the  IMckleton  of  fields,  and  trees,  and  roeks.  But  then  tiiere  is  the 
high  moral  riew  of  it  to  be  taken.  "  Consider  what  a  blessing  that  the 
highly-taxed,  the  overworked,  and  underfed  should  be  enabled  to  Kine  in 
the  country !" 

"  Country  once — country  do  you  call  it  now  ?  Where  is  its  clear  air 
undefiled  by  smoke? — its  clover- fields  ? — its         ** 

'*  Its  gravelly  soil !"  I  moaned,  in  anguish. 

"  Oh,  tha^s  there,  of  course,  and  always  will  be  ;  but  where,  after  all, 
are  the  overworked  and  underfed?  I  don't  see  them  here.  Highly- 
taxed  we  all  are,  sure  enough,  since  this  assotiation's  been  working  for 
our  good !  Come,  put  down  your  pen  for  to-night ;  J  will  write  about  a 
social  grievance  one  of  these  evenings." 

There,  now,  as  Mr.  Pickles  has  gone  to  bed— and  the  best  place  for  him 
after  he  has  been  attending  these  meetings  (for  he's  got  at  it  again)     I  will 
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first  ask  if  this  ptpe-aod-porierpoUtieiaii  work  isn't  a  social  gneTanoo  ?  I 
don't  blame  Mr.  Grit  or  Mr.  Tallow— they  are  only  tools,  like  poor  Mr. 
Pickles  himself—- bat  it's  that  Snap;  always  hunting  after  abuses,  as  he 
calls  them — a  nasty  little,  pettiroggbg,  mischief-making  peaoe-and- 
quietness-upsetting  fellow !  He's  set  the  heads  of  the  others  crazy.  Bfr. 
Waditerblacher  is  nearly  insane,  and  (his  name  isn't  pronounced  as  it's 
spelt,  but  I  can  neyer  get  hold  of  it,  so  I  will  say)  Mrs.  W.  is  quite 
annoyed,  as  well  she  may  be.  We  have  got  up  a  IKncas  society  for  yisit- 
ing,  and  making  pretty  little  ornamental  things  for  the  poor — ^not  ex- 
actly flannel  petticoats  or  stuff  gowns,  of  course,  but  knick-knacks — and 
haye  an  opportunity  of  mixing  in  good  society  down  here ;  and  then, 
when  we  walk  out  with  our  husbands,  one  of  these  red-faced,  loud-voiced 
men  meets  us,  and  says,  "  How  are  you,  Mr.  Pickles,"  or  <'  Bfr.  W.  ?" 
and  makes  some  grossly  &miliar  remark  about  the  missis  or  the  kids  i 
It's  very  unpleasant,  not  to  say  low.  But  Mr.  Pickles  U  such  a  good, 
easy  sort  of  soul,  and,  having  nothing  to  do,  he  so  soon  takes  up  what 
seems  to  him  a  case  of  wrong  or  hardship;  and  they  know  it,  and  have 
got  hold  of  him.  Oh !  he's  a  nasty  fellow,  that  Snap !  He  never  did 
any  good  for  himself,  I  know,  and  is  only  working  for  a  place  that  he'U 
aftenraids  lose  by  embcBslement  or  misconduct. 

*^  Well,  it  shall  all  go  as  it  stands,"  I  say  next  rooming,  with  a 
dreadful  smell  of  tobacco  in  my  dothes,  a  slight  inclination  to  headache, 
and  a  great  loss  of  &ith  in  agitating  attorneys'  clerks  in  a  new  neigh- 
bourhood; <<only  give  up  your  Visiting  Society;  let  us  attend  to  our 
own  concerns,  pve  our  own  charity,  keep  ourselves  to  ourselves,  and  I 
give  up  the  District  Parochial  Reform  Association.  Surely  I  may  be 
better  employed  in  putting  my  own  house  in  order  than  pulling  down 
my  neighbour's,  even  if  it  be  built  of  red  bricks — ^in  keeping  my  own 
ffurden  tidy  than  tearmg  up  his— in  attending  to  Sarah  Jane's  linnet 
than  scaring  away  his  crows !  They  are  shams,  and  failures,  and  causes 
of  dissensions  and  heartburnings,  faialf  these  Parochial  Reform  Associa- 
tions. Not  but  what  they  may  be  useful  sometimes,  under  particular 
circumstances,  and  at  particular  seasons — perhaps.  But  I'll  have  no 
further  hand  in  bringing  St  Pancras  or  Marylebone  down  to  once  peaceful 
Priokleton,  although  a  hundred  lawyers'  clerks  might  get  places  by  it 
And,  besides,  I  hear  that  Scamp,  the  builder,  is  to  be  praised  as  treasurer, 
and,  after  wh»t  has  passed  between  us,  I  shouldn't  like  to  meet  him  at 
our  board." 
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TO  TBB  TOSK  OF  A  PAIB  OF  SKATM. 

Bt  W.  Chablxs  SLsht. 

Drawn  each  strap  through  the  bnokle  tightly, 

Blocks  screwed  home  to  the  dapper  heel- 
Away  !  on  the  iron  skates  so  lighUy 

One  scarce  may  the  slippery  snrfaoe  feel : 
Aha !  for  the  whirl  of  our  gliding  motion. 

With  a  joyons  rush  through  the  wholesome  breeze, 
Of  which  none  yonder  can  form  a  notion. 

Shivering  nnder  the  snow-plnmed  trees. 
Twittering,  glittering^shod  as  with  light. 
Away !  on  our  chirmpmg  swallow  flight. 

l^ot  jockey  blithe  on  his  blood-mare  riding. 

With  foot  well  poised  in  the  stirrup  thong ; 
Not  swiftest  swimmer  through  green  wave  glidings 

With  nervefd  wrists  and  with  ankles  strong : 
Oh,  none  but  one  as  with  buskin  and  sandal. 

Thus  reared  on  the  crest  of  a  steel-blue  keel. 
Can  twit  the  8lu§^;ard  a  scorn  and  scandal. 

With  a  twirling  whirl  and  a  wheeling  reel 
Twittering,  glittering— shod  as  with  light, 
Away !  on  our  chirruping  swallow  flight. 

With  sudden  twist  on  the  back-turn  flashing. 

True  to  the  metal  as  round  it  swerves, 
Thridding  the  maze  of  a  throng  oft  oLasbing, 

Carve  we  some  name  in  elastic  curves— - 
Some  dear  name  cut  on  the  granite  waters 

With  the  rapid  gleam  of  a  grinding  edge. 
Twining  for  one  of  Earth's  rosy  daughters, 

A  lover's  knot  as  our  Gordian  pledge. 
Twittering,  glittering^— shod  as  with  light. 
Away !  on  our  chirruping  swallow  flight. 

Driven  by  a  force  that  like  fury  hishes. 

As  though  we  were  charging  with  pike  or  lance, 
Swift— right  and  left— in  alternate  dashes. 

Then  feet  together  straight  on  we  glance : 
Till  drifting  by  as  in  whirlwind  eddy^ 

We  deftly  skim  round  the  Danger  pool. 
Ne'er  slackening  our  pace,  being  rarely  ready 

To  halt,  upon  grating  heels,  by  rule, 
^^irittering,  glittering— shod  as  with  light. 
Away!  on  our  chirruping  swallow  flight. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND  AND  MARCELLUS .• 

The  design  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Maicellus  in  his  new  volume  on 
**  Chateaubriand  and  his  TimM^''  ia  to  put  together,  once  again,  such 
written  notes  anS  personal  souTenirs  as  remain  to  him,  relating  to  their 
intercourse  when  living  together  in  Lond<m,  their  reneontre  in  Rome, 
their  later  fnendslup  in  Paris,  and  their  epistolarjr  correspondence,  which 
was  of  long  duration  and  of  the  friendliesi-fttmiliar  kind.  The  volume 
takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  annotatioiis  on  the  Mhrnmres  cT  Outre-tombe. 
Not  having  either  the  right  or  the  wish  to  publish  a  new  edidon  of  those 
Memoirs,  th#  author  of  uus  commeBtary  (for  snob,  in  effect,  it  is)  adopts 
the  method  of  succinctly  extracting  from  them  such  passages  as  are  to 
be  illustrated  by  his  own  reminisrences,  ^loges,  critiques,  and  memoranda 
of  conversation  with  his  sometima  Gruide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend. 
Chateaubriand  professes  to  have  wished  to  defer  for  half  a  century  the 
publication  of  his  ctoutre-tomhe  or  dead-alive  Memoirs.  Two  of  his 
political  rivals^  who  preceded  and  followed  him  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  de  Tafleyrand  and  M.  Mol^,  have  traced,  as  M.  de  Marcellus 
expresses  it,  *^  dans  lours  volenti  supr^mes,  un  premier  cercle  de  silence 
autour  des  M6motrs9  de  leur  vie,**  whether  out  of  regard  to  the  fellow- 
statesmen  who  figured  on  the  staee  with  them,  or  as  a  kind  of  homage  or 
tribute  of  modesty  to  the  age  they  were  leaving.  J.  J.  Rousseau  and 
Lamartine,  with  mora  audacity,  have  published  while  yet  living  their 
Confessions  and  Cot^demces^  But  the  former,  notwithstanding  his  poli- 
tical writings,  occasioned  the  government  no  great  disquiet  while  he 
remained  in  life ;  the  latter,  while  laying  bare  Us  heart  in  his  confiding 
discourse,  makes  us  love  his  youth,  and  when  he  passes  judgment  on  the 
events  of  his  time,  those  wherein  he  has  been  sufferer  or  actor,  his 
universal  benevolence  is  extended  to  nearly  the  whofe  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

'*  The  publication  of  the  Mimoires  d^Ouire-tomhe  was  an  act  beyond  all 
precedent.  Less  personal  than  the  Confessions^  more  acrid  than  any 
known  Memoirs  (Saint-Simon's  excepted),  they  involved  their  author  in 
a  weight  of  reproach  that  no  devotion  on  my  part  could  either  dissemble 
or  entirely  destroy.  Indeed,  for  one  withdrawn  horn  the  lists,  and  now 
invulnerable,  to  take  shelter  behind  the  tomb,  in  order  to  hit  with  his 
arrows  so  many  men  yet  struggling  against  the  ills  of  life,  when  they  are 
unable  either  to  defend  themselves  or  attack  him  in  return,  is  to  avail 
one's-self  of  all  the  advantages  of  an  unequal  strife,  and  the  doing  so,  it 
must  be  confessed — a  bad  example  to  set — is  neither  chivalric  nor  generous. 
Nor  has  less  fault  been  found  with  M.  Chateaubriand's  avowed  wish  to 
remain  master  of  his  work,  and  even  to  keep  it  in  manuscript.  Persons 
whose  fortune  the  revolutftns  have  respected  or  improved,  have  imputed 
to  him  as  a  crime  this  act  of  publication,  which  was  enjoined  on  him  by 
the  constancy  of  his  faith,  and,  above  all,  by  the  exigencies  of  life.     But 

*  Chateaubriand  et  son  Temps.    Par  le  Comte  de  Marcellus,  ancien  ministre 
pUoipotentiaire.    Paris:  Michel  Ltfvy fr^res:    1859. 
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I^  the  humble  difdple  whom  he  called  his  fHend,  diflcorer  in  these  regrets 
a  pretext  for  the  eritioal  labour  I  now  undertake,  and  this,  in  some  man- 
ner, constitutes  my  exeuse.  M.  Salnte-Beu^e  has  said  that  ^  all  who  were 
ae(}uainted  with  M.  de  Chateaubriand  are  aware  that  his  Memoirs  do  not 
contain  all  about  him  [tout  sur  lui],  unless  to  these  be  added  something 
in  the  way  of  eommentary  or  supplement* " 

Such  a  commentary  or  supplement,  then,  is  provided  by  the  noble 
Yicomte's  admiring  Comte,  in  the  five  hundred  octavo  pa|^es  now  belbre 
us.  M.  de  Marcellus  is  discreetly  reticent  where  seandsi-mengers  would 
have  him  speak  out.  For  example  (p.  120),  quoting  firom  the  third 
volume  (p.  828)  of  the  Minunres  this  pregnant  bit  of  sententious  senti- 
ment, **  N'aimez  qu'a  Tdge  oii  vous  pouvez  ^tre  aim^,"  our  commentator 
appends  this  comment :  '^  I  could  tell  what  the  occasion  was  that  made 
the  author  slip  [jpliMer]  this  counsel,  so  sad,  so  sweet,  into  a  purely  his- 
torical summary  ;  but  indiscretion  must  not  catch  me  again,  and  I  have 
not  promised  to  reved  everything."  Chateaubriand  was  the  object  of  his 
youthful  hero-worship ;  to  travel  eastward  in  Chateaubriand^s  track,  and 
verify  the  dazzling  descriptions  of  the  ItmSraire,  was  the  delight  of  his 
eariy  manhood ;  and  when  the  royal  pleasure  was  conveyed  to  this 
enthusiast,  that  he  should  wend  his  way  to  London,  in  the  capacity  of  first 
secretary  to  the  ambassador  there,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself,  his 
rapture  can — or  rather,  by  ordinary  souls,  can  not — be  easily  imagined. 
He  was  to  be  in  daily  intercourse  wi^  his  hero ;  to  see  him  as  he  was ; 
to  eatch  his  inspirations  fbesh  as  they  fell  |  to  observe  the  methods  of  his 
art|  the  modes  of  his  composition,  the  undress  and  toilet*tactics  of  his 
muse.  Who  that  had  a  drop  of  Boswellian  blood  in  him  but  must  leap 
at  the  prospect  \ 

M.  de  Marodluft  aeeordingly  came  to  Pbrtland-phwo  prime,  saw»  and 
was  conquered.  He  listened  to  the  oracle,  he  tells  u^  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention,  greedily  swallowed  his  eveiy  word,  eagerly  provoked 
his  ^  confidences,'*  and  hazarded  objections  for  the  pleasure  of  being  well 
refuted.  The  first  secretary  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  to  mdite 
*^  a  sort  of  daily  protocol  of  our  conversations,**  wherein  he  reproduced, 
unaltered,  the  expressions  and  ideas  of  his  chief.  His  chief  knew  of  the 
'^  protocol,'^  and  smiled  assent,  and  even  prophetically  remarked  that  a 
time  would  come,  no  doubt^  when  this  arsenal  might  be  of  some  service 
to  him — adding  that,  as  he  was  now  ibrewarned  of  its  existence,  he  would 
be  on  his  guard  against  furnishing  it  with  any  but  good  weapons  of  war. 
He  would  live  henceforth  as  with  a  Boswellian  eye  upon  him,  must  be 
careful  what  he  said,  and  mind  what  he  was  about. 

In  the  eanfietian  of  the  first  part  of  the  ^  M^moires,"  M-  de  Marcellus 
in  some  sort  assisted — meanings  the  French  sort  of  assistance ;  and  his 
recollections  of  that  labour  of  love  lead  him  to  give  a  description  of  the 
mode  of  composition  daily  practised  by  Chateaubriand.  It  was  his 
Excellency's  habit  to  dictate  to  his  private  secretary,  as  he  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  across  thQ  room ;  but  wheSSthe  secretary  was  away, 
and  yet  the  inspired  hour  was  come,  M.  TAmbassadeur  sat  himself  down 
at  a  little  tablie  near  the  window,  whereon  were  laid,  ready  for  use,  heaps 
of  half-sheets  of  writipg-paper,  which  he  proceeded  to  cover,  in  hot  ^^^i 
wiA  penmanship  of  the  largest  size,  and  with  almost  as  many  ink-blots 
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as  thttie  wave  words.  One  leaf  finished,  he  flung  it  aside,  and  dashed  off 
at  the  next-— writing  onlj  on  one  side  of  the  page ;  and  a  pretty  heap  of 
blotted  eonfoflion  was  rapidly  ndsed — ^no  such  &ing  as  sand  or  blotting- 
paper  being  eitocemed  in  the  construction,  but  each  slip  tossed  away 
anppiag  wet^  to  blacken  and  be  blackened  by  its  predecessors.  Often  he 
would  jnttip  up  from  this  runninff-hand  exploit,  ''  cette  cmdie  primitire,'* 
as  he  called  it,  to  stride  around  uie  little  table,  and  eye  the  palpable  pro- 
gress of  his  work,  or  look  out  of  the  window  in  expressive  silence,  as 
though  asking  help  of  sky  or  street ;  then  he  would  resume  his  pen,  and 
stick  to  it  like  a  man — that  is  to  say,  like  a  thorough-bred  pen-man — 
until  the  chapter  in  the  Memoirs,  or  the  despatch  for  Versailles,  was 
brought  to  an  end. 

He  would  then  collect  all  the  scattered  leaves,  duly  number  them,  and 
deliberately  revise  them.  The  labour  of  revision  was  an  elaborate  one, 
in  wluch  he  had  no  fancy  to  be  disturbed.  The  process  was  reiterated, 
with  sedulous  precision.  Here  a  word  was  altered,  there  a  period  was 
shortened ;  isoidental  phrases  were  properly  adjusted,  ambiguities  were 
ruthlessly  disposed  of,  and  so  were  superfluous  qui^s  and  qu^%  (the  "  ^cueil 
de  notre  langue,"  he  called  them) ;  he  seldom  diminished  from  the  original 
thought,  but  more  frequently  made  additions  to  it.  During  revision 
number  two,  'he  encumbered  his  text  with  such  a  crowd  of  erasures,  that 
all  the  experience  of  his  private  secretary  was  in  request,  to  find  the  way 
out  of  the  jungle.  This  useful  adjutant  would  copy  out  the  hroniUan  on 
slips  of  paper  exactly  resembling  the  first,  and  like  them  written  on  one 
side  only,  and  with  the  lines  iax  apart,  to  leave  room  for  corrections,  &c 
The  second  copy  was  then  read  aloud  to  the  author,  who  followed  the 
reading,  as  well  as  he  might,  on  his  own  informe  manuscrii.  This  third 
trial  enabled  him  better,  he  alleged,  to  judge  of  the  phraseology  under 
examination,  of  its  '^transparency"  and  '<  euphony;*'  once  more,  there- 
fore, he  cc»rreeted  the  composition,  and  if  it  was  a  despatch,  gave  the 
eopy  thus  finally  corrected  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Marcellus,  who 
transcribed  it  for  minister  or  majesty  across  the  Channel.  This  transcript 
he  would  himself  read  over  aloud,  in  the  transcriber's  presence,  in  a  low, 
modulated  voice,  keeping  rigorous  watch  the  while  on  the  distribution  of 
points  and  commas,  and  inciting  and  encouraging  the  listener's  "  humble 
observations,"  generally  to  refute,  sometimes  to  adopt  them ;  after  which 
final  sifting,  he  would  sign  the  despatch,  and  the  courier  would  be 
summoned  to  hie  with  it  to  France. 

The  lobar  HnuB  /wba  familiar  toil,  therefore,  to  Chateaubriand.  He 
used  ofbn  to  say  to  his  first  secretary,  '*  Louis  XVIII.  is  a  connoisseur ; 
so  no  slips,  mind  you."  Which  injunction  he  would  follow  up  by  pre- 
cepts of  the  IbUowing  kind:  In  the  beginning  and  the  body  of  the 
despatdi,  neter  be  poetical — ^facts  are  the  thing,  facts  in  their  simplest 
expresrion.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  reflections  occasioned  by  tnese 
facts,  and  thcnr  practical  lesson.  This  much  for  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
But  when  that  Council  is^^resided  over  by  a  King  who  knows  Horace  by 
heart,  some  kind  of  digression  is  allowable  at  the  conclusion  by  way 
of  peroration  $  and  at  Paris,  at  the  present  time,  the  monarch  alone  wiu 
seise  upon  it.  Above  all,  we  must  distmguish  well  between  letters  on 
political  combinatbns,  which  are  the  food  laKmenQ  of  statesmen,  from 
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letters  of  bonneis,  which  are  the  provender  [pAlMre]  of  boreanz.  In  the 
latter,  we  must  keep  ierre  d  terre^  without  ever  quitting  the  positive ; 
but  diere  again,  as  elsewhere^  repeat  the  same  terms,  to  make  your 
meaning  dear.  I  cannot  say  it  too  often:  the  trite  even^  yes,  the  trite 
and  trivial  rather  than  the  bombastia^-Poor  M.  de  MaroeUus  seems  to 
have  had  much  of  his  work  to  do  over  again — ^for  a  pitilesa  RefaUei^mioi 
eela  met  him  whenever  Chateaubriand  failed  to  catch  hu  meaning  at  first 
sight:  if  the  meaning  was  not  dear  at  first  sight,  that  must  be  because  it 
was  not  intelligible  enough;  so  set  to  work  afresh,  and  elncidato  your 
meaning  this  time,  mind  your  stops  this  time.  An  austere  censor  was  the 
Ambassador  in  his  day.  And  now  the  Secretary's  day  is  come,  and  he, 
in  return,  not  in  revenge — for  he  is  still  the  grateful,  revering,  attached 
admirer—plays  the  censor  on  his  old  master's  style^  a&d  exposes  its 
transgressions,  and  complains  and  explains  how  its  last  state  was  worse 
than  the  first 

The  commentary  avowedly  follows  its  text  with  as  mudi  jealousy,  ia 
matters  literary  and  grammatical,  as  if  the  object  concerned  weie  a  new* 
found  manuscript  of  andent  date.  Indeed,  the  commentator  reproaches 
himself  at  times  for  dealing  overmuch,  in  these  pages,  with  remarqu€$ 
puMles  and  minutieuies  chicanes^  and  then,  he  savs,  ^'I  curse  the 
censor^s  trade,  so  far  as  it  is  severe."  Again:  <<  Pardon,  O  my  master, 
these  cavillings  of  a  disdple  whom  your  instructions  have  doubUess  made 
top  severe.  He  is  iealous  for  your  glory;  and  his  respectful  hand  has 
been  tiying  to  shake  off  the  withered  leaf,  scarody  discernible,  which 
time  has  introduced  into  the  green  and  immortal  coronal  upon  your 
brow." 

Accordingly,  M.  de  MaroeUus  points  ont^  as  he  goes  along,  his  au- 
thor's ^'  rare  grammatical  negligences"  as  wdl  as  beantiet  of  style.  If 
Chateaubriand  writes,  for  instance,  'Me  vieil  Oc6anus,"  M,  de  Marodlus 
is  down  upon  him  with  the  protest :  '^  If  it  be  French  we  are  tdking, 
then  we  must  say  le  vieU  Ocfan  ;  if  Greek,  for  Homer  is  alluded  to,  then 
we  must  say  le  vieil  Oe^anae;  but  never,  ih  anv  case,  Oceania  t  and  I 
will  denounce^  even  with  my  last  breath,  the  Latin  termination,  when 
there  is  nothing  to  authorise  it,  and  everything  to  oppose  it*"  Elsewhere 
the  Comte  rates  the  Vicomte  for  usmg  prasiemer  as  an  active  verb — far 
■Ayii^g)  **  while  we  were  eating  our  gameUe^  instead  of  d  2a  gamtUe 
(<*for  we  must  not  allow  the  afiectation  of  a  &miliar  style  to  make  us 
foigetful  of  language  or  fframmar"),  ftc  The  Vioomte's  neologisms  are 
sorupuloudy  weighed,  and  commonly  found  wantmg.  DiahabkSe  "  is  not 
yet  French."  Fuiuritums  <<  is  too  far-fetched  a  term."  VatHiude^  how- 
ever, '^  seems  a  happy  innovation."  Ifenaier,  on  the  <rther  hand,  for 
heurier  du  nez,  or  eauer  le  nez,  *'  ia  not  deserving  of  adoption,"  being 
far  from  dignified  and  not  altogether  <' intelligible."  JmbeJUipienat^ 
'<  which  is  not  even  Latin,  bears  too  close  a  resemblance  tot  imbiaitte  ever 
to  make  its  way  into  our  French  language."  ImnUmoraiU  is  '^  a  new 
word  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  clear"*^though  in  a  subae- 
quent  page  the  oUeetor  rdents,  and  thinks  better  of  it.  Em  tardmA 
'<is  not  French.'^  A  daiwriy  ''o'est  rarrik^faix  en  teraoes  de  s^ 
femme.  Llmage  est  peu  gradeuse."  Tombalee  is  merdy  *'  inveated  to 
vary  the  adjective  *  s^pulcrale.'  "    Vwerayanee  is  gratni«0us, «'  flinoe  w% 
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already  had  *  rinorMulit^' "  Salvaiwn  is  a  doubtful  sort  of  Latin. 
Comfort,  a  not  doubtful  bit  of  English.     And  so  on* 

Believing  that  the  writings  of  Chateaubriand  will  one  day  be,  if  they 
are  not  alraady,  an  authority  in  the  French  langpiagd,  M.  de  Marcellus 
holds  himself  to  be  well  justified  in  applying  to  them  '<  this  chieane 
grammatieak  which  Qdntilian  did  not  spare  towArds  Cieeroi  and  thus 
treating  them  as  he  would  the  ancient§«*'  '*  I  iay  it  again,  I  have  chiefly 
studied  this  text  from  a  literary  point  of  view  >  if  some  few  politiou 
xeflections  escape  me,  few  and  fer  between,  it  is  because  I  am  carried 
away  by  former  habits,  or  impelled  bv  some  memory  of  my  old  metier^  or 
because  I  seek  in  this  way  to  give  a  better  development  of  the  character 
and  talent  of  a  man  who  so  f^quently  confounded  literature  and  public 
a£Pair8  in  one  and  the  same  thought."  Elsewhere  we  read :  ^'  My  temerity, 
I  must  needs  say,  is  not  limited  to  an  examination  of  form ;  I  have  gone 
fer  beyond  that,  perhaps  too  far.  My  remarks  sometimes  bear  en  the 
substance  [of  Chateaubriand's  writings],  and  my  corrections  tell  against 
certain  appreciations  of  men  or  of  things,  when  they  appelir  to  me 
to  have  been  too  precipitous  or  too  rigid."  Thus,  the  Comte  would  soften 
down  the  asperities  of  the  Vicomte  against  eertain  political  rivals  and 
literary  contemporaries.  He  lived  too  intiinat^y  with  the  great  man  not 
to  be  aware  of  various  characteristic  fcnbles  and  inconsistencies*  Mar- 
oellus  oonld  see,  and  says  with  a  helas  I  what  he  saw,  that  ChAtoaubriand 
« loved  far  less  than  he  was  beloved.'^  The  prose*poet  was  better  at  re- 
gretting the  dead,  we  are  told,  tiian  at  showing  his  affection  to  the  living. 
His  vanity  and  arroganoe  are  tnildly  illustrated  by  examples^  ''  Onoe  for 
all,  let  me  be  allowed  to  vindicate  my  sometime  colleagues,  one  and  all, 
both  at  Berlin  and  in  London,  from  Uie  disdainful  indi&renoe  here  mani- 
fested towards  them  by  their  chief."  We  need  not  enter  into  the  ex« 
planation,  who  have  never  paid  too  much  attention  to  tiM  grievance, 
but  it  was  not  uncalled  for,  in  a  commentary  on  the  Mimoires^  and  those 
chapters  in  particular  which  detail  the  Ambassador's  in-door  doings  in 
Portland-place* 

Of  course  the  Secretary  has  frequeni  occasion  to  corveot  the  mistakes 
of  the  Ambassador — of  so  imaginative  a  tempemment  withal,  and  so  fond 
of  writing  for  effect*  Here^  fer  instance,  is  a  dcfap  of  the  Portknd- 
plaee  text,  followed  by  the  corrector't  emendation.  "  My  people,"  wtites 
the  autolMOgrapher, ''  Peter,  Valentine,  Lewis^  go  by  turns  to  the  tavern; 
the  women,  Rose,  Peggir,  Maria,  to  walk  about  the  streets.  This  delights 
me"  [».«.  to  hove  the  house  all  to  himself].  Now  for  the  Seci^tary's 
comment  in  loc.  *^  The  Ambassador  never  had  a  man-sefvant  of  the 
name  of  Lewie^  nor  a  housemaid  called  Peggy.  My  word  may  be  taken 
as  to  all  these  details  of  his  household,  for  I  was  the  manager  of  it<  The 
rest  is  correct.  But  we  [the  secretaries]  only  went  into  tiie  world  of  aH 
evening,  after  our  chief  had  again  and  again  refused  to  take  us  there." 
Chateaubriaodimpotee  to  hid  secretaries  a  haUt  of  neglecting  him,  to  go 
pleasure-hunting  on  their  own  account  M<  de  Maroelkis  treats  the  im- 
toutation  as  a  mere  bit  of  bad  temper.  Hie  ediendations  in  dfy  matters  of 
feet  are  semetimee  amusing,  as  bearing  on  character.  The  Ambassador 
erows  about  a  '*  grand  dinner"  he  gate  to  '^  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  to 
the  King  of  EngbMsd"  (n^  stars-^and  gartertfl),  and  a  ^<ftte  on  the 
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anniversary  of  the  King  of  France's  return  to  Paris,"  which  fi^te,  he  mag- 
nificently adds,  *^  cost  me  forty  thousand  francs."  Was  it  as  much,  M. 
de  Marcellus,  for  you  had  the  management  of  all  this  magnificence  ?  No, 
says  that  matter-of-fact  witness.  The  dinner  to  his  Boyal  Highness  of 
York  cost  8000  francs ;  the  other  afiaiT)  12,000.  M.  de  Marcellus  can 
produce  the  bills,  if  necessary,  and  prove  his  case.  We  need  not  trouble 
him.  In  sncii  a  dispute  we  would,  as  Hamlet  with  the  Ghotft^  take  his 
word  for  a  thonsand  pounds.  The  Ambassador's  we  would  not  fir  iho«i 
for^  thousand  francs. 

Qmie  alive,  too,  is  the  Comte  to  the  Vioomte's  indulgenoa  in  '<  woxdi^ 
words,  words"  (Hamlet  again),  that  must  be  taken  at  a  vaiy  redueed 
meaning.  As  where  Chateaubriand  sa^  he  eould  iomeiimes  wish  to  be 
minist^  or  kmg,  in  order  to  laugh  at  ms  enemie»*«-but  would  certainly^ 

folio  out 
luces  to 


J  again,  is  a  similar  bit  of  falsetto.   *^  1  ae  Maruuii 

of  Londonderry  is  coming,  do  you  say  P  Merciful  Hiuveni !  whet*  shall 
I  hide  myself?  Who  wUl  deliver  me,  who  will  snatch  me  away  from 
ibese  persecutions  ?^  The  Secretary's  eomment  is  :  **  1  reoogaise  myself 
here.  It  was  I,  in  fact,  who  announced  to  M.  de  Cfasieaubriaad  ttese 
prevenances  of  the  English  Ikfinistets  and  aristocracy  towards  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  King  ol  France ;  but  there  was  no  persecution  there  $  and 
the  ambassador  wouUl  have  oomplained  a  great  deal  more  if  these  atten- 
tions had  been  wanting."  Bnrely  the  Secretary  reads  the  Ambassador 
aright.  Nothing  apparently  galled  that  sensitive  spirit  Kke  indiffereiioe 
or  neglect. — But  peace  be  with  him :  he  had  his  good  qualities,  and  great 
endowments,  and  cf  these  M.  de  Marcellus  takes  due  note,  thou^  we 
have  been  lees  generously  employed.  The  reader  will  see  Chateaubriand 
to  si^oAl  advantage,  as  well  as  some  disadvantage^  in  the  worib  under 
review. 

Except,  however,  to  those  who  are  convemant  wKh  Chateaubriaud's 
Efe  and  writmgs,  this  series  of  Etudes  will  be  found  en  the  whole  de- 
ficient of  interest.  And  even  the  ioitmted  will  find  it  expedient  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  Mhnaires  d^  OtUre'iombe  lying  open  on  the  table,  H  they 
would  keep  up  with  the  commentator,  and  appreciate  his  oomments. 
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GETTING  MABEIED. 

BT  XDWARD   F.   S0W8XLL. 

It  18  astonishinfi'  how  in  this  world  teachers  abound.  Charming  little 
books  are  constanUy  issuing  from  the  press  upon  every  conceivable  subject 
whereon  men,  women,  and  children  require  to  be  taught.  Innumerable 
are  the  essays  on  the  carte  of  the  soul,  endless  the  treatises  on  the  mana^- 
ment  of  the  body,  and  never  does  any  passing  event  discover  some  pomt 
uponwUich  mankind  know  little  or  nothing,  than  immediately  there 
start  forth  a  number  of  handbooks,  and  guides,  and  explanations,  which 
would  really  seem  to  show  mankind  upon  that  very  point  to  be  pecu- 
liarly well  informed.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  ignorance  which  is  the 
fiict,  and  the  asserted  knowledge  the  falsehood.  The  best  advice,  and 
the  best  mode  of  giWng  advice,  for  rendering  the  soul  righteous  or  the 
body  healthy,  neeid  much  more  thought  than  the  majority  of  easy 
authors  seem  to  bestow.  We  have  pretty  good  evidence  of  ttiis  in  the 
world  still.  Plaintive  tales  of  repentant  cottagers  and  angelic,  but 
phthisical  Sunday  scholars,  dying  on  fine  summer  evenings,  may,  for  a 
moment,  move  good  little  hearts  to  supplpr  a  tear  to  pretty  little  eyes, 
but  the  emotion  is  past  directly — impression  there  is  none.  Stronger 
medicine  than  this  must  work  the  soiu's  cure.  The  powder  was  whde- 
some  physic  for  the  child,  but  its  effect  was  neutralised  by  the  jam  in 
which  it  lay  hid. 

So,  it  is  easy  enough  to  bid  people  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  too 
much.  The  agricultural  labourer  who  supports  eight  people  upon  ten 
shillings  per  week,  is  not  likely  to  disobey  you.  Quite  right  it  is  to 
caution  against  insufficient  nounshment ;  there  is  a  huge  class  who  are 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  disregard  the  hint.  Hie  fact  is,  that  while 
medical  men  continue  to  make  the  blunders  they  do  daily,  we  begin, 
naturally,  to  doubt  their  knowledge  altogether.  The  reader  will  re- 
member it  being  stated,  not  long  ago,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
of  three  eminent  medical  men  who  were  past  cure,  and  were  very 
Quickly  about  to  journey  to  their  long  home,  two  acknowledged  that 
they  had  entirely  lost  faith  in  tiieir  system,  and  one  actually  expressed 
an  opinion  tiiat  it  did  more  harm  than  good.  So  that  we  must  be  ex- 
cused for  shaking  our  head  to  medical  advice.  It  is  too  doubtful  an 
article  to  our  taste.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  publican  looks  at  a  dull 
sovereign  handed  him  by  a  man  in  corduroy  in  payment  fer  a  half- 
pint  of  porter.    *^  It  may  be  all  right,  but we'd  rather  not" 

Not,  afler  all,  that  it  would  make  much  difference,  had  we  supreme 
fitith.  If  we^  and  all  the  world  beride^  had  the  profoundest  veneration 
for  the  healing  art,  and  listened  with  abject  reverence  to  its  professors, 
should  we  obey  them  ?  No ;  we  should  eat  and  drink  too  much  or  too 
Uttie,  as  we  felt  inclined,  and  in  all  other  points  follow  our  dispodtion, 
just  as  befirae.  How  is  it,  reader,  tiiat  whereas  we  claim  to  know  the 
right  courses  of  soul,  mind,  and  body,  we  will  insist  upon  turning  out  of 
them  P  It  really  is  a  curious  inquiry.  In  the  case  of  the  soul,  we  know 
that  preachers  give  as  some  exphination ;  that  not  the  most  thorough 
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conviction  will  ensure  conversion,  and  that  that  mat  change  must  he 
wrought  hy  an  influence  from  Heaven.  And  in  me  affiadrs  of  our  daily 
life  we  are  oonadous  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  dictate  of 
our  judgment,  our  will  often  refuses  to  obey.  We  seem  as  though  we 
cauJd  not  do  that,  the  necessity  for  which  is  so  clear,  and  the  propriety 
of  which  is  so  manifest.  That  beautiful  temple  of  the  mind,  so  perfect 
and  harmonious  in  its  proportions,  which  the  Creator  raised  in  our  first 
parent,  is  defiled  and  disorganised  now,  and  only  fitful  and  meagre  is 
the  light  which  fills  it.  We  can  but  wait  patiently  for  its  restoration, 
and  long  for  the  time  when  bright  beams  from  the  Eternal  throne  shaU 
flood  it  with  light  for  ever. 

So^  from  one  cause  or  another,  the  Guides  and  Handbooks  do  not 
make  many  converts.  Sometimes  the  authors  know  little  more  than  the 
confessedly  ignorant  whom  they  set  themselves  to  teach.  Sometimes  the 
lesson  is  good,  but  so  awkwardly  set  forth  that  none  will  listen  to  it. 
Sometimes  the  advice  is  so  unpalatable,  that  scarce  any  will  follow  it. 
The  world  is  a  thick-headed,  obstinate  scholar,  and  makes  such  little 

E regress,  it  seems  always  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  instructors  who  would 
rinfi^  it  to  mend  its  ways. 
These  remarks  form  an  appropriate  preface  to  any  article  from  our 
pen  on  the  subject  of  getting  married,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  bachelor, 
it  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  can  know  little  or  notning ;  in  the  second 
place,  in  regard  to  the  few  hints  we  purpose  throwing  out,  we  ourselves 
shall  be  exceedingly  doubtful  as  to  their  soundness ;  and  lastly,  even 
assuming  them  to  be  valuable,  we  may  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
likelihood  of  their  b^ng  attended  to  is  beyond  all  description  remote. 
It  thus  becomes  manifest  that  the  way  is  perfectly  paved  for  our  out- 
pouring, and  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  task  accordingly. 

It  is  not  long  ago,  by*the-by,  since  we  saw  an  advertisement  from 
«ome  awfully-gifted  personage,  who  offered  for  the  startlingly  miserable 
consideration  of  a  few  postage  stamps,  to  impart  to  any  gentleman  the 
astounding  secret  how  ne  might  completely  secure  the  affections  of  any 
lady  in  the  briefest  period  of  time.  This,  indeed,  was  a  secret  with  a 
vengeance.  Papas  and  mammns  might  well  turn  pale  on  reading  this 
tremendous  announcement,  and  if  there  be  anything  in  it,  widows  with 
fortunes  had  better  subscribe  to  ()uild  a  sort  of  widows'  castle,  to  which 
they  may  retire,  and  where,  by  contrivance,  they  may  recdve  food  and 
all  necessaries  without  any  enforced  communication  with  the  opposite 
sex. 

Very  poor  and  insignificant  are  the  jottings  which  we  proffer,  in  com- 
parison with  this  exciting  tender  of  service.  In  fact,  we  have  yet  to 
settle  the  question  with  ourselves,  Can  we  honestly  and  conscientiously, 
after  contemplating  and  weighing  the  whole  subject  with  headachy  in- 
tensity, recommend  marriage  under  any  circumstances  ?     Let  us  see. 

Take  the  case  of  a  married  man,  with  what  is  termed  a  **  moderate 
income,"  and  also  with  a  family  of  four  children  ;  Lucy,  the  eldest,  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  being  very  fond  of  dress  and  display :  Charley,  the 
next,  sixteen,  having  dL/ew  companions  who  mighi  be  more  respectable 
and  more  discreet ;  Harry,  the  next,  fourteen,  who  keeps  the  house,  and 
perhaps  the  neighbourhood,  in  continual  uproar ;  and  Mary,  the  pet,  ten, 
Jan, — VOL.  oxv.  wo.  ccoclvii.  h 
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Vf\i0  IS  sickly,  cross,  plain,  and  stupid.  .Poor  married  man,  here  axe 
a  few  of  the  joys  of  wedded  life.  How  saving  he  is  in  all  matters  of 
personal  expenditure.  New  coats,  how  rare  are  they,  and  how  remorseful 
IS  he  after  the  consumption  of  an  extra  bottle  of  old  port  cruelly  ab- 
stracted from  the  little  stock  which  should  be  entirely  deroted  to  tlie 
recovery  of  the  dear  child  Mary. 

Now  against  this  dreary  picture  set  the  bright  aspect  of  a  bach^or'a 
life.  He  can  spend  all  his  money  on  himself.  You  may  laugh  at  the 
plainness  of  the  statement,  and  may  mutter  something  about  selfishness. 
Our  position  will  rem^n  unaffected.  We  are  now  as&ngyou  to  look  at 
the  pleasant  side  of  a  bachelor's  existence.  Behold  the  said  bachelor 
never  caring  a  straw  about  quarter-day  debts,  or  thinking  for  a  moment 
of  such  utterly  foreign  matters  as  children's  ailments  or  requirements, 
or  women's  di^sses,  or  boys'  jackets,  or  girls'  frocks,  or  doctors'  bills,  or 
schoolmasters'  accounts,  or  of  any  other  sources  of  care  which  bewilder 
and  half  frenzy  the  married  man.  The  bachelor  can  wander  over  the 
fflobe  upon  an  income  which  would  scarce  keep  decently  a  wife  and 
K)ur  children.  He  can  indulge  a  fondness  for  the  fine  arts,  he  can 
be  noted  for  his  charities,  or  he  can  be  a  rake,  if  he  be  so  minded. 
Either  in  right  or  in  wrong  doing  he  has  only  himself  to  consider.  His 
independence  is  glorious,  his  freedom  is  supreme. 

How  is  it,  then,  we  have  any  married  men?  Well,  the  answer  is  not 
difficult.  How  is  it  that  Jones,  knowing  that  Smith  ruined  himself  at 
rouge-et-noir,  and  finally  blew  his  brains  out,  continues  playing  at 
rouge-et-noir,  felling  surely  and  certainly  into  the  same  ruin  which  over- 
took Smidi  ?  How  is  it  that  Robinson,  while  well  aware  that  Brown  is 
at  this  moment  in  a  lunatic  asylum  as  the  penalty  of  constant  intoxica- 
tion, nevertheless  revels  in  brandy  morning,  noon,  and  night  ?  What 
influence  is  exerted  over  me  by  my  knowledge  that  though  Tomkins 
married  Henrietta  Bethell  through  sheer  love,  it  is  now  a  question 
whether  any  moral  consideration  would  prevent  Tomkins  beating  his 
Henrietta  ^y  by  day,  through  sheer  hatred  ?  Does  this  warning  in  any 
degree  diminish  my  idiotic  tendency  to  dawdle  in  places  where  I  may 
chance  to  meet  £sther  Simpkins,  or  prevent  my  seeking  to  dissipate  the 

floom  of  my  soul  by  vivid  recollection  of  her  sister  Agnes's  brignt  eves? 
take  it  that,  assuming  all  who  become  married  men  to  be  blockheads  in 
that  respect,  there  will  still  claim  yearly  the  honour  of  '^  blockheadship  " 
an  enormous  number  of  men  who  up  to  that  time  might  be  considered 
wise  and  prudent.  Misery  through  marriage  is  everywhere.  It  stares 
us  broadly  in  the  face  in  newspapers,  and  its  existence  is  betrayed  by 
Mr.  Jones's  clouded  brow  and  Mrs.  Smith's  weak  eyes.  Who  shau 
question  the  assertion  that  at  least  one  half  the  number  of  marriages  bring 
but  very  diluted  happiness  ?  Who  will  dare  to  say  that  Robinson,  who 
always  addresses  his  wife  as  '<my  dear,"  and  is  thought  a  devoted 
husband,  has  not  hundreds  of  times  been  amazed  at  his  stupidity,  in  the 
first  place  in  marrying  at  all,  and  secondly,  in  making  the  selection  he 
did.  Show  me  the  man  who  will  not  blush  a  deep  red  at  the  recolleo- 
tion  of  the  preposterous  notion  he  had  of  the  excellence  of  his  wife  before 
she  filled  that  relationship.  Let  him  call  to  mind  how  she  danced  about 
in  his  thoughts  day  and  night — how  he  found  himself  mfluenoed  in 
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ahnost  everything  he  did  by  hopes  and  fears  in  which  she  was  mixed  up. 
Let  him  remember  how  incomparably  superior  he  deemed  her  to  other 
women.  Not  that  he  could  at  any  time  have  g^ven  any  intelligible 
reason  why  he  so  thought.  It  was  a  delusion;  even  at  the  time  he  had  a 
sort  of  misty  notion  that  he  was  cnused,  but  like  as  a  man  getting 
maudlin  drunk  with  gin-and-water,  havmg  a  wretched  feeling  that  he 
ought  not  to  drink  another  drop  even  while  mixing  a  fifth  tumbler,  so 
the  infatuated  victim,  while  conscious  that  his  repeated  draughts  of  love 
had  already  rendered  him  nearly  imbecile,  nevertheless  found  a  certain 
deplorable  consolation  in  becoming  reckless  and  effecting  a  ghastiy  con- 
summation. Let  the  married  man,  we  say,  call  all  this  to  recollection, 
and,  even  assuming  the  state  of  things  now  to  be  tolerably  comfortable, 
even  taking  the  bnght  view,  and  supposing  Lucy,  or  Jane,  or  Mary,  to 
have  played  her  part  as  a  wife  in  manner  beyond  reproach,  vet  the  hus- 
band cannot  forbear  a  smile  at  thought  of  the  strange  spell  by  which  he 
was  enthralled,  and  the  (now)  utterly  inexplicable  delusion  which  coiled 
round  and  enslaved  him. 

But  now  it  is  only  &ir  to  admit  that  something  may  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  A  bachelor,  confessedly,  is,  in  some  sense,  looked  down  upon. 
After  all,  a  man  who  represents  himself,  his  wife,  and  sundry  children, 
has  a  certtun  degree  of  weight  and  importance  about  him  which  can  never 
attach  to  a  bachelor.  When  I  look  upon  Jones  I  always  fancy  I  am 
looking  at  six  human  beings.  I  not  only  see  the  man  himself,  but  I  see 
his  wife  and  four  children.  If  I  turn  to  Green,  I  behold  a  solitary  crea- 
ture. He  represents  no  one  but  himself,  and  he  dwindles  in  consequence. 
Then  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  all  their  failings,  though  they  are 
yefj  far  indeed  from  being  an|;els,  yet  that  the  Esthei*s,  the  Agneses,  the 
Lucys,  the  Marys,  the  Seraphinas,-  the  Carolines,  and  all  the  party  of 
Bweet-named  and  ugly-named  entoppers  of  men,  can  and  do,  for  the 
most  part,  help  the  summer  sun  to  shine  more  brightiy,  and  can  and  do 
lighten  and  deviate  the  winter  gloom.  White  knows  full  well  that 
during  that  long  day  of  trouble  which  visited  him  there  was  a  sustaining 
influence  which  never  drooped  or  failed.  When  blow  followed  blow,  he 
knows  the  heart  which  never  sank,  the  face  that  never  grew  clouded,  the 
voice  which  never  waxed  fisunt.  When  tiie  slightest  vestige  of  passion 
had  disappeared,  and  years  of  married  life  had  produced  some  degree  of 
indifference  so  long  as  the  sky  was  clear,  he  knows  who,  when  the  storm 
arose  and  threatened  to  overthrow  the  dwelling,  became  animated  with 
fresh  vigour,  threw  aside  the  apathy  which  quietude  might  have  engen- 
dered, and  displayed,  in  all  its  broad  and  noble  proportions,  a  wife's 
fidelity.  The  bachelor  is  ignorant  of  all  this.  He  fights  the  battle  of 
life  alone.  No  heart  beats  madly  at  his  triumphs,  no  tear  fidls  when 
failure  is  his  lot.  No  eye,  fiiding  with  his  own,  turns  to  God  in  humble 
hope  that  it  may  close  upon  this  world  first.  His  is  the  solitary  course. 
In  life  he  is  alone ;  in  death  alone. 

Then  the  baehdior  has  his  petty  worries  and  annoyances.  Assuming 
Um  to  be  in  by  no  means  an  elevated  position  in  life,  yet,  being  a  bache- 
lor, he  will  probably  save  money.  And  as  there  is  no  one  to  whom, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  will  leave  this  mone;^  at  his  death,  it 
wiD  come  to  pass  that  every  one  of  his  relatives  and  friends  will  have  an 
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eye  to  the  possibility  of  a  share.  The  bachelor,  beinfl;  perfectly  well 
aware  of  this,  questions  the  sincerity  of  the  whole  bo^.  It  may  be 
very  unjust,  but  he  cannot  exclude  the  feeling  that  when  needy  brother 
Charles  has  sighed  out  to  his  wife,  <<  My  dear,  poor  Harry's  gone  !**  spe- 
culation will  immediately  arise  as  to  wliat  ^'  poor  Harry"  has  done  with 
his  money.  Should  the  well-off  bachelor  fall  sick,  he  will  not  be  at  all 
surprised  at  the  amazing  number  of  affectionate  inquiries  which  are  made 
as  to  lus  state.  A  horrid  doubt  and  question  will  lower  over  each  act  and 
word.  A  morbid  feeling  that  '*  poor  Harry"  under  the  tombstone  will 
be  much  more  pleasantly  thought  of  than  Harry  alive  and  well,  will  fiisten 
on  the  heart  and  rob  it  of  its  sunshine.  '*  I  don't  know  that  I  am  of 
very  much  use  in  the  world,''  the  old  bachelor  may  sorrowfully  murmur. 
''What  difference  would  it  make  my  passing  from  it?  The  old  port 
wine  in  the  cellar  would  lose  none  of  its  flavour,  the  silver  spoons  would 
not  alter  in  value,  and  that  trifle  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  would  be  found 
secure.  Whoever  has  that  port  wine  may,  on  some  winter  afternoon, 
when  it  is  cold  and  dark  and  the  snow  is  falling,  sit  by  his  fireside,  and 
as  he  enlivens  himself  with  an  extra  glass,  and  appreciates  its  excellence^ 
he  may  involuntarily  think  of  the  wine's  former  owner.  And  when  be 
remembers  the  winter  afternoons  gone  by,  when  he  sat  with  that  owner 
as  near  relative  with  near  relative,  or  dose  friend  with  close  friend,  and 
calls  to  mind  the  difference  now — ^the  snow-covered  grave  having  become 
my  home— -perchance  a  truer  emotion  will  fill  him  than  ever  he  enter- 
tained towanls  the  living  man." 

Yes,  the  would-be  married  man  has  something  to  say  in  behalf  of  his 
view  of  the  question.  But  if  we  were  to  adduce  all  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  the  reader  would  be  out  of  all  patience.  We  can  hut  present 
an  idea  or  two,  and  that  in  a  rambling,  '^  Christmas-ease"  fashion.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe,  on  the  whole  question,  assuming  all  tilings  to  be 
favourable  and  in  order,  marriage  to  be  the  happier  state.  But  what  a 
tremendous  assumption !  We  are  almost  afraid  to  mention  it.  All  things 
favourable  and  in  order !  When  are  they  so  ?  When  is  there  harmony 
on  aU  points — age,  station,  temper,  taste,  money  ?  Are  we  even  ^sure 
that  we  have  a  right  view  of  wherein  consists  hsrmony  as  applied  to  the 
tempers  and  dispositions  of  lovers  ?  You  have  heard,  reader,  the  old 
adage  about  liking  our  opposites.  Is  this  verified  in  the  case  of  lovers  ? 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  in  a  qualified  sense,  it  is.  A  meek  woman 
may,  on  a  surface  view,  seem  suitably  married  to  a  meek  man,  a  woman 
full  of  vivacity  to  a  man  of  red-hot  temperament,  a  woman  ever  smiling 
to  a  man  perpetually  on  the  guffaw,  a  woman  always  mournful  to  a  man 
firom  whom  laughing-gas  would  shrink  in  dismay  as  a  hopeless  subject. 
But  this  notion  is  dissipated  by  a  deeper  dive  into  the  human  heart. 
The  true  source  of  admiration,  respect,  love,  is  the  being  only  a  little 
akin,  holding  some  faint  approach  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
esteemed  object.  There  can  be  no  love  without  sympathy,  but  there 
must  be  no  such  likeness  as  to  provoke  antagonism.  If  tiiere  be  a  total 
contrast,  there  can  indeed  be  no  sympathy,  but  if  tiiere  be  equality  tiiere 
can  be  no  esteem.  My  possession,  in  a  limited  extent  myself  of  the 
qualities  in  which  another  shines,  is  most  provocative  of  warm  feeling, 
my  heart  then  responds  at  once  to  the  claim  upon  its  reverence,  its 
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fiaendshipy  or  its  love.  So  we  hold  that  abiding  loTe-— love  based  on 
esteem — ^is  most  likely  to  exist  where  there  is  the  same  tendency,  the 
game  direction  of  mind  and  heart,  but  where  the  development  of  that 
tendency  in  the  one  case  is  so  much  more  marked  than  in  the  other  as  to 
give  the  appearance  almost  of  contrast  Behold  an  illustration :  A  man 
admires  in  a  woman  the  vivacity  of  which  he  himself  has  just  a  spark, 
the  gaiety  which  he  endeavours,  but  with  only  partial  success,  to  induce 
widun  hu  own  heart,  the  grace  which  he  can  only  clumsily  imitate.  A 
woman  loves  in  a  man  the  breadth  and  strength  of  character,  the  vigour 
and  intenaty  of  purpose,  ay,  the  sternness  of  resolve,  which  she  has  an 
undefined  feeling  that,  had  she  been  a  man,  she  should  have  proudly  ex- 
hibited. But  this  is  rather  prosy,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  guide* 
books  before  alluded  to.  Cretting  married  is  an  easy  subject,  but  what 
constitutes  true  love  causes  a  whirl  in  my  bnun  thi^tening  apoplexy. 
Wherefore,  avaunt !  Only,  dear  young  mends,  so  very  anxious  to  be 
mairied,  do  ye  sit  yourselves  down  to  the  study.  Perhaps  ye  may  rise 
xsf  sadder — uid  wiser.  But  if,  after  six  hours'  ponderin^^  vou  have  the 
conviction  still  that  you  are  in  love,  you  are  probably  nght.  Then,  if 
you  can,  get  married.  If  you  cannot,  you  must  treat  t&  heartache  as 
yon  would  the  toothache — go  to  bed  and  try  to  forget  it. 


THE    MAIDEN'S    CHOICE. 

BY  J.  B.  CABPSKTSB. 

Tell  me,  maiden,  what  thou  lovest  ? 

Say  what  objects  most  impart 
Pleasure  to  thy  varied  fancy. 

Sunshine  shed  around  thy  heart  f 
*'  Laughing  streams  and  dancing  billows. 

Birds  that  sing  in  summer-time, 
All  that  fills  the  earth  with  gkdness. 

Making  true  the  poet's  rhyme !" 

Tell  me,  nudden,  who  thou  lovest  P 

Summer  roses  soon  decay, 
One  there  should  be  to  protect  thee, 

When  thy  spring  hath  lost  its  May  I 
"  Ask  me  when  the  streamlet  flows  not. 

When  the  rose-leaves,  wither'd,  fall; 
Now  all  nature  seems  rejoicings 

I  have  love  enough  for  all  I" 
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BT  MRfi.  BUSHBr. 

TowABl>8  the  close  of  the  year  IS —  I  went  ivith  my  childrea  to  speod 

some  time  at  the  quiet  watering-place  of  S .     I  had  just  recovered 

from  a  dangerous  illness,  and  had  been  recommended  by  my  medical 
advisers  in  London  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  in  the  mild  climate  of  the 
south-west  of  England.  At  S  I  found  a  house,  which  in  all  respects 

suited  me,  and  I  took  it  by  the  month,  wishing  to  give  the  place  a  trial 
before  fixing  myself  there  for  the  winter.  The  house  I  hired  was  hand*' 
somely  furnished  and  fitted  up,  pleasantly  situated,  with  a  sloning  lawn 
in  front,  and  a  garden,  sheltered  oy  some  fine  old  trees,  behind,  and  the 
rent  was,  all  its  advantages  considered,  uncommonly  low.  I  soon  esta- 
blished myself  in  it,  much  to  my  satisfaction.  But  the  weather  was  be- 
coming cold,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  fire  in  my  bedroom. 
Unfortunately,  the  one  I  had  selected,  from  its  being  a  cheerful,  airy 
apartment,  smoked,  and  the  art  of  the  chimney-sweeper  was  resorted  to 
in  vain.  I  am  rather  asthmatic,  therefore  I  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
my  otherwise  pleasant  room,  and  to  take  possession  of  a  large,  gloomy- 
looking  apartment  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  wing  of  the  house.  Tins 
remote  chamber  was  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  long  narrow  passage ; 
it  was  spacious,  and  opened  into  an  inner  room,  or  dressing-room,  which 
again  communicated  with  a  private  staircase. 

The  windows  of  these  rooms  were  in  the  Gothic  style,  high  and  arched, 
the  papering  was  of  a  dusky  hue,  and  the  curtains  of  the  bed  were  of  the 
darkest  shade  of  green.  In  short,  all  around  was  so  sombre  that  I  felt  a 
corresponding  tinge  of  gloom  as  I  retired  to  my  new  apartment  for  the 
night;  but  I  stirred  the  fire,  it  blazed 'brightly,  and  as  I  was  free  from 
my  enemy — smoke — I  committed  myself  to  my  pillow,  and  soon  found  the 
repose  I  sought.  How  long  I  slept  soundly  I  do  not  kuowj  but  after  a 
time  my  dreams  became  dreadfully  disturbed ;  I  started  up,  and  I  thought 
I  heard  the  door  of  my  room,  which  led  to  the  dressing-room  and  to  the 
back  staircase,  open  and  shut.  I  listened — there  was  no  repetition  of  the 
sound — all  partook  of  the  deep,  dead  stillness  of  night :  I  felt  extremely 
drowsy,  and  soon  slept  again.  Again  my  fancy  was  busy  with  horrid 
things,  and  I  dreamed  that  a  wild-looking,  bloody  figure  was  standing 
by  ray  bed,  and  glaring  with  fiery  eyes  at  me  from  fleshless  sockets.  I 
was  sensible  of  intense  agony,  and  I  thought  I  fainted  from  absolute 
fright.  After  a  time  I  seemed  to  come  to  myself ;  the  dreadful  figure 
had  vanished ;  I  attempted  to  scream  out,  but  the  power  of  utterance 
seemed  denied  to  me.  At  length,  after  long  struggling  with  what  I 
afterwards  concluded  was  an  attack  of  nightmare,  I  shook  off  my  uneasy 
sleep,  and  hailed,  with  a  sense  of  transport  and  security,  the  nrst  faint 
dawn  of  day.  I  rose  unrefreshed,  but  after  breathing  awhile  the  pure 
morning  air,  its  vivifying  influence  restored  my  harassed  spirits  to  their 
usual  equanimity,  and  the  little  duties  and  occurrences  of  the  day  banished 
from  my  mind  the  painful  impression  of  its  midnight  vision.     As  night 
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approached,  however,  I  felt  some  relactance  to  retire  to  my  gloomj  and 
distant  dompdtor^,  bat  I  was  not  so  weak  as  to  give  way  to  such  folly, 
and,  conquering  my  unpleasant  sensations,  I  again  took  possession  of  the 
couch  with  dark-green  curtains,  I  slept  calmly  and  well,  and  after  oc- 
cupying that  apartment  for  a  few  days,  I  began  to  forget  altogether  my 
singular  dream. 

About  this  time  I  was  invited  to  spend  an  evening  at  the  house  of  the 
oldest  medical  pracUtioner  in  the  town.  He  had  been  called  in  previously 
to  attend  one  of  my  children  who  was  unwell,  and  his  wife  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  introduction,  paid  me  a  visit  I  was  a  stranger  in  S  , 
and  I>r.  and  Mrs.  Graham  were  noted  for  their  hospitality,  which  they 
were  so  good  as  to  extend  to  me.  On  arriving  at  their  house  I  found 
about  fourteen  persons  assembled,  to  some  of  whom  I  was  introduced. 
Cards  were  the  order  of  the  evening,  for  the  good  people  of  S—  were 
inveterate  card-players,  and  whist  was  the  fiavourite  game.  I  never  play 
at  cards,  and  whist  is  to  me  an  unfathomable  mystery ;  so,  after  much ' 
entreaty,  many  excuses,  and  repeated  protestations  of  my  utter  incapacity 
to  ^<  take  a  hand,"  I  made  good  my  escape  from  the  card- tables,  and  was 
permitted  to  join  two  ladies,  who,  like  myself,  preferred  conversation  or 
silence  even  u  there  were  no  other  resource.  My  companions  were  not 
yery  similar  in  age  or  appearance ;  the  one  was  an  old  lady,  who  had 
assuredly  passed  the  whole  of  that  undefined  and  undefinable  period 
IcDown  by  tlie  uncertain  name  of  ''a  certain  age;"  the  other  was  a 
young-  married  woman,  whose  Hebe  countenance  and  laughing  black 
eyes  plainly  told  that  she  was  little  acquainted  with  care,  and  that  she 
preferred  "  L' Allegro  "to  "II  Penseroso."     After  discussing  the  pretty 

scenery  and  the  pretty  walks  round  S ,  the  accommodations  it  bSotqb 

for  strangers,  and  the  prices  and  qualities  of  its  mturkets,  the  advantage 
of  its  climate  was  mentioned.  "  I  aon't  know,"  ssdd  the  black-eyed  lady ; 
*'  I  cannot  quite  agree  in  the  mildness  of  its  climate — at  least,  we  don't 
experience  it  where  we  live,  on  the  top  of  that  horrid  hill." 

''It  is  a  vexy  airy  situation,"  observed  the  old  lady. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  younger,  "  it  is  so  airy  that  we  might  as  well  live 
in  ihe  open  air;  but  my  husband,  who  is  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  who 
has  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to  a  fresh  breeze,  as  he  calls  it,  cannot 
bear  to  live  except  in  what  /  call  a  gale  of  wind.  For  my  part,  I  should 
much  prefer  that  pretty-looking  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  has 
quite  enough  of  the  sea-breezes  in  front,  and  is  sheltered  so  well  from  the 
northerly  winds  behind." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,  ma'am,"  replied  the  old  lady ;  "  if 
you  were  in  that  house,  I  don't  doubt  you  would  soon  be  glad  to  get  out 
of  it" 

"Why,  pray?"  asked  both  the  other  lady  and  myself  at  the  same 
moment 

**  Oh,"  she  replied,  "  you  are  both  strangers  here,  or  you  would  not 
ask  that  question;"  then,  dropping  her  voice,  and  looking  very  solemn, 
sbe  contiillied,  ^'  that  house  is  haunted,  they  say." 

''Good  Heavens!  haunted?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Haunted  ?  that's  delightful !"  said  the  other  lady,  laughing  violently, 
"  Of  all  things  I  should  like  to  live  in  it,  then,  it  would  be  so  droll  to  see 
ag^ost" 
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^  DroU?^  repeated  the  elder  lady,  in  a  tone  of  grave  rebuke ;  "  I  do  not 
think  that  word  applicable  to  anything  which  belongs  to  the  other 
world." 

<<  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?'  asked  the  black*eyed  lady  of  me,  with  a 
gay  smile  and  a  suppressed  sneer. 

<'  I  believe  that  nothing  is  impossible  with  Grod,"  I  replied. 

<*  Well/'  said  she,  '*  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  these  tables  and 
chairs  begin  to  dance  about,*  as  dead  people  get  out  of  their  graves  to 
perambuUte  the  earth ;  but  I  should  like  vastly  to  see  what  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  would  call  a  ghost" 

*<  Then,  ma'am,"  resumed  the  old  lady,  '*  if  you  occupied  the  house  you 
fiancy  so  much,  you  would  be  very  likely  to  see  one." 

I  felt  annoyed  at  this  intelligence,  and  I  dare  say  I  turned  pale,  but 
ihe  ancient  narrator  of  the  ghost  story  was  purblind,  and  neither  heeded 
this  symptom  of  particular  interest  on  my  part,  nor  the  winks  and  warn- 
ing looks  of  Mrs.  Graham,  who,  being  a  prisoner  at  whist,  could  not  come 
to  the  rescue,  nor  succeed  in  stopping  the  old  lady's  unlucky  communi- 
cations.    She  went  on: 

'*  In  that  house  a  fearful  deed  has  been  done,  a  murder  was  committed 
there,  and  that  worst  kind  of  murder  which  leaves  no  time  for  repentance, 
no  hope  of  forgiveness.  The  monster  who  deprives  his  fellow-being  of 
life  may  yet  live  to  repent  of  his  crime,  and  to  have  lus  guilt  washed  out 
in  the  blood  of  his  Redeemer,  but  the  misguided  wretch  who  lays  violent 
hands  on  himself,  and  takes  that  life  which  God  had  given  him,  rushing 
uncalled  for  into  the  presence  of  his  Eternal  Judge,  what  time  has  he  to 
breathe  even  one  repentant  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  ?  What  right 
to  hope  for  pardon  of  his  guilty  deed  P  The  late  owner  of  that  house 
committed  suicide;  it  is  chanty  to  hope  that  his  intellects  were  deranged, 
but  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  his  conscience  was  bad,  for  he  had 
led  anything  but  a  correct  life." 

^'  Who  was  he  P"  asked  the  younger  lady. 

^*  A  Mr.  Norton,  a  man  of  some  property,  although  he  had  squandered 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  gambUng  and  extravagance.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  been  a  sad  profligate  in  his  youth,  and  had  been  quite  de* 
voted  to  pleasure,  until  a  series  of  disappointments  and  mortmcations 
disgusted  him  with  the  world,  and  changed  him  into  a  misanthropic  re- 

duse.     He  was  a  middle-aged  man  when  he  came  here  to  live.     8 

was  not  then  so  much  frequented  as  it  is  now,  and  orAj  a  fow  families 
came  here  for  sea-bathing  occasionally  in  summer.  He  bought  the  house 
and  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  built  an  addition  to  the  house, 
and  there  he  lived  in  the  utmost  seelunon.  But  he  was  not  quite  alone, 
for  two  youo^  ladies  lived  with  him  who  were  said  to  be  his  daughters, 
though  taey  £d  not  bear  his  name.  They  were  of  course  illegitimate 
children.  Two  fair  lovely  girls  they  were,  but  so  drooping  and  sad- 
looking!  They  seemed  to  feel  the  £sgraoe  of  their  birth,  and  to  shun 
aU  notice^  never  even  walking  but  in  ue  most  unfrequented  places.  I 
have  heard  that  their  mother  was  governess  to  his  sister's  <^ilaren ;  that 
he  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  afterwards  kept  an  establishment 

*  TaUHomiog  aad  spirit  maniftstatiaDs  were  not  in  vogue  then. 
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for  her  at  a  village  near  London,  where  he  frequently  Tinted  her.  It  seems 
he  spared  no  expense  on  the  daughters'  education,  but  they  were  very 
unhappy,  for  after  their  mother's  death  he  took  them  to  reside  with  him, 
and  he  was  to  them  the  most  cruel  of  tyrants.  His  temper  was  dreadful, 
and  it  became  dtily  more  morose  and  more  violent  m  servant  would 
have  remained  with  him  but  for  the  enormously  high  wages  which  ho 
gave.  Well,  he  had  been  quite  outrageous  for  some  time,  and  one  night, 
as  our  friend  .there,  Dr.  Graham,  was  passing  down  the  lane  that  runs 
almost  dose  to  one  side  of  the  house,  going  on  a  night  visit  to  a  patient, 
he  was  startled  by  seeing  a  figure  all  bloo^  at  a  window  in  Mr.  Norton's 
house;  he  thought  it  was  hokcy  at  first,  but  the  moon  was  shining  brightly^ 
and  on  looking  attentively  he  became  convinced  that  he  saw  a  human 
being  covered  with  blood,  and  holding  up  its  hands  apnarently  in  suppli- 
cation to  Heaven.  He  went  to  the  house,  and  witn  much  difficulty 
roused  the  servants.  When  he  described  what  he  had  seen,  and  at 
which  window  the  bloody  figure  was  standing,  they  said  that  it  was  the 
window  of  their  master^s  chamber,  and  that  they  diu«d  not  disturb  him ; 
but  the  doctor  insisted  that  Mr.  Norton  might  have  burst  a  blood-vessel,  or 
be  ill  in  some  way,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  inquire  into  the  matter ; 
so  a  man-servant  and  he  proceeded  to  the  room  occupied  by  Mr.  Norton. 
They  knocked.  No  one  answered.  As  they  stood  waiting  at  the  door  they 
heani  a  deep  groan  witlun,  so  they  burst  open  the  door,  which  was  locked 
on  the  inside;  and  you  may  imagine  th«r  horror  when  they  found  the 
miserable  man  lying  on  die  floor,  at  the  foot  of  the  window,  weltering  in 
his  blood  I  There] was  a  wide  gash  in  his  throat,  and  surg^  assistance 
was  in  vain.  He  expired  a  few  moments  after.  But  I  should  tell  you 
that  before  he  died  he  expressed  by  signs  much  anxiety  to  have  pen, 
mk,  and  paper  brought  to  him.  It  was  done,  and  he  tried  hard  to  write 
a  few  lines,  but  deadi  soon  anested  his  progress,  and  the  writing  he  had 
accomplbhed  was  so  indistinct  that  the  only  words  which  coold  be  made 
out  were  '  daughters'*-' sealed  papers'-—'  proofs' — *  marriltge.'  ^ 

**  What  became  of  the  unfortunate  girls  ?"  I  asked,  forgetting,  in  my 
interest  about  them,  the  appearance  of  the  spirit  in  the  house  I  occupied. 

'*  Ah  !  poor  tfaings»"  said  the  old  lady,  *'  they  have  been  very  badly  off 
nnee,  I  fear.  They  were  terribly  shocked  at  their  fether's  aeath,  and 
much  grieved,  though  he  had  bleen  such  a  cruel  and  unkind  narent  to 
them ;  but  their  minds  were  in  some  degree  tranquillised  by  nis  body 
being  allowed  Christian  burial,  for  at  the  coroner's  inquest  it  was 
brought  in  *  Insanity.'  So  he  lies  in  the  churchyard  yonder,  but  not  very 
qnietly,  if  all  tales  be  true. 

''As  soon  as  his  relations  got  notice  of  his  death,  his  nephew,  a  rich 
hwyer  in  London,  came  down  here  and  took  possesion  of  ail  the  papers 
and  effects  of  the  deceased;  no  will  was  found,  so  this  gentleman  and  his 
fiunily,  being  the  Wal  heirs,  claimed  and  got  all  his  property.  No  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  two  poor  girls  by  their  taiher,  and  the  neir^ 
who  was  a  hard-hearted,  miserly  sort  of  man,  refused  at  first  to  give  them 
anytlung,*Baying  they  might  go  to  be  chambermaids;  but  he  was  at  leng^ 
shamed  into  giving  wem  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  with  these  he  turned 
them  adrifi 

"  They  went  to  London,  where  they  struggled  with  many  ^fficulties, 
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and  the  last  time  I  heard  of  them  they  were  keeping  a  little  day-acluxd 
in  the  village  where  their  mother  had  resided,  and  which  afforded  them 
but  a  scanty  pittance,  hardly  sufficient  to  maintam  them." 

*^  Could  nothing  have  been  done  for  them  here  ?"  I  asked — "  no  sub- 
scription entered  into  for  them  F" 

« I  dare  say/'  replied  the  old  lad^r, ''  had  they  stayed  among  us,  some- 
thing might  have  oeen  done  to  assist  them,  but  their  dispositions  were 
very  shy;  they  left  S—  immediately  after  the  father's  shocking  death, 
and  they  took  great  pains  that  every  trace  of  them  should  be  lost.  The 
absent  are  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  to  be  poor  is  far  firom  a  claim  to  re* 
membrance.'* 

"  But,"  interrupted  the  lady  with  the  black  eyes,  "  the  ghost—yoa 
have  forgotten  the  ghost — I  want  to  hear  about  it.  No  doubt  it  is  the 
cut-throat  gentleman." 

'<  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  sinking  her  voice  to  a  mvsterious  whisper, 
*'  they  say  he  walks.  His  heir  endeavoured  to  sell  the  house,  but  no  one 
would  buy  it;  he  then  left  instructions  to  have  it  let  furnished,  but  the 
rent  he  asked  was  so  high  that  the  house  remained  long  unoccupied 

^'  It  was  about  a  year  afiter  Mr.  Norton's  death  that  a  man,  passing 
one  clear  moonlight  night  down  the  lane  I  mentioned  before,  saw  a  figure 
standing  at  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Norton  bad  com- 
mitted suicide ;  it  seemed  covered  with  Uood,  and  its  clasped  hands  were 
apparently  nused  to  heaven. 

'^  The  man  was  terrified  out  of  his  wits,  and  not  venturing  on  a  second 
look,  he  never  stopped  running  until  he  reached  his  own  door,  where  he 
fell  down  in  strong  convulsions.  The  old  woman,  too,  who  lived  in  the 
house  to  take  care  of  it,  was  one  night  about  the  same  time  disturbed  by 
the  distant  flapping  of  doors ;  she  supposed  that  she  had  inadvertently 
left  a  window  open  in  the  old  part  of  the  building,  and  on  going  to  ascer- 
tain, she  encountered  at  the  head  of  the  back  staircase  some  dreadful 
object,  the  sight  of  which  frightened  her  almost  out  of  her  senses.  She 
could  never  exactly  describe  what  it  was,  but  she  thought  it  seemed  a 
figure  covered  with  blood.  She  took  shelter  that  very  night  at  the  house 
of  her  nearest  neighbour,  and  no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  or  on  any 
one  else^  to  stay  again  in  ^  the  haunted  house,'  as  it  has  been  called  from 
that  period." 

''And  so,"  interrupted  the  sceptical  dame,  '^  this  poor  house  has  been 
denounced  as  haunted  upon  the  testimony  of  a  country  booby  who  was 
probably  drunk,  and  that  of  a  sleepy  old  woman  whose  brains,  if  she  had 
any,  were  no  doubt  stuffed  with  nonsensical  stories  about  witches,  and 
charms,  and  hobgoblins." 

''Have  any  other  persons  seen  anything  in  that  house  to  frighten 
them  ?"  I  asked,  in  a  tone  of  eager  inquiry. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady.  *'  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  last  summer 
a  gentleman  took  the  house  for  six  months.  He  had  a  large  family,  and 
brought  his  own  servants;  therefore,  as  they  had  no  introductions  or 
acquaintances  here,  it  was  not  likely  that  they  could  have  heard  any  of 
the  stories  relative  to  the  spirit  that  haunts  it  When  they  had  remained 
here  three  months  exactly,  they  suddenly  took  their  departure  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  going,  and  forfeiting  the  rent  of  the  other  three 
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iDoodu.  TJiey  did  not  comi^ab  of  anj  nocturnal  Tiritor,  but  the  w«sher- 
wooMQ,  who  was  sent  for  to  receive  the  amount  of  her  bill,  said  ahe 
heard  among  the  serranta  that  some  memberi  of  the  family  had  been 
miMih  alarmed  by  aomethiag  they  had  seen  in  the  dead  of  niglity  and  that 
thii  wai  the  cauae  of  their  uaezoeeted  reBU)7al/' 

*^  But,*'  peimfted  the  lady  witli  the  blaek  eyes,  "  the  home  ib  oocupied 
at  present,  and  the  fiimily  do  not  seem  to  have  been  distorbed  with 
ghosts ;  at  least,  they  take  the  visitations  of  the  dead  man  very  quietly." 
'^  Wait  a  little,"  replied  the  pertinaeious  supporter  of  the  ghost  story. 
'^  They  have  not  been  there  long  yet,  but  if  they  remain  there  they  wttt 
eee  him,  depend  on  it.  B^-11ie-by,  this  is  the  annivenaiy  of  the  nigbt 
OB  whieh  be  eommitied  suieide ;  it  was  od  a  ChristaBas-eve,  like  this.  I 
shooU  not  wonder  if  he  walks  to-night." 

Supper  was  just  then  announced,  and  our  ooaveraation  was  broken  off; 
but,  urged  by  a  painful  curiosity,  I  seiaed  an  opportunity  before  leaving 
Dr.  Giaham*s  to  aak  die  oommunieative  old  lady  what  particular  apar^* 
ments  were  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the  unhappy 
suicide.  Aa  I  had  surmiaed,  she  described  the  very  roowaa  which  I  m^Mt 
occupied !  It  was  in  one  of  them  that  he  died,  to  them  his  wandenng 
ghost  was  said  thus  frequently  to  return,  and  that  very  night  I  might  b^ 
come  the'  witness  of  a  spectacle  terrible  to  behokl  I  My  spirits  sank 
within  me,  and  I  returned  home  in  no  enviable  mood.  Persons  of  vivid 
imaginalions,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  believe  in  ghoets,  iriU  under- 
stand my  sensations  as  I  entered  my  remote  apartment — ^the  seene  of  a 
bloodymiirder,if  not  the  haunt  of  a  damned  spirit!  I  became  so  nervous 
that  I  thought  of  desuing  my  waiting-maid,  on  the  ^pktL  of  indisporitioB, 
to  sleep  on  the  sofii  near  me.  But  how  could  I  pretend  to  be  ill  when  I 
had  just  returned  at  a  late  hour  from  an  evening  party?  I  would  seem 
unreasonable,  and  I  never  liked  to  appear  whimsical  to  my  servants. 

For  this  night,  then,  I  determined  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  haunted 
chamber ;  to-morrow  I  would  return  to  the  smoky  room,  and  no  longer 
expose  myself  needlessly  to  uncomfortable  feelings.  CommittiBg  myself 
to  the  benign  protection  of  Him  who  watches  over  the  universe,  I  trinuned 
my  night-lainp  andretired  to  bed ;  but,  alas !  not  to  sleep.  I  endeavoured 
to  chase  horn  my  mind  the  ^^oomj  subjects  which  had  taken  possessioa 
of  it — to  think  of  cheerful  things,  or  to  lecal  the  cherished  remembrance 
of  scenes  long  past;  in  vain,  fimey  would  have  its  own  way,  and,  to  my 
distempered  imagination,  the  pale  moonbeams,  as  they  ghmeed  from  the 
high  arched  windows,  assumed  spectral  forms,  that  flitted  in  shadowy 
mockery  before  my  aching  sight.  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  lay  in  that 
hpnathiees  state  of  vi^e  apprehenskm  which  is  too  dreadini  hog  to 
endure.  All  was  stillness  around  me;  the  plaintive  whistling  of  the  wind 
had  hushed,  ike  very  waves  of  ocean  aeemed  to  slumber;  there  was  no 
sound  but  the  quick  throbbing  of  my  own  heart  A  cold  chill  crept  over 
me,  and  I  became  sensible  of  an  undefinable  sensation  of  solemn  awe. 
Freeontly  I  heaid  the  door  of  the  inner  room  which  led  to  the  hack 
staircase  open  softly ;  there  was  a  pause  of  total  stillness,  aad  the  door  of 
the  room  I  ocei^ied  opened  gently  and  slowly  as  the  other.  Again  aQ 
was  still ;  no  footfall  met  my  ear — no  sound  to  betray  that  a  living  beiQ|^ 
had  entesced  my  lonely  chamber.    For  some  moments  I  Uy  in  an  agony 
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of  suspense,  my  face  covered  wiih  my  hands ;  bat  a  curiosity,  too  painfal 
to  be  restrained,  OTercame  my  dread,  and  raising  my  eyes  I  beheld 
an  object  more  fearful  than  words  can  describe  I  Oh  I  the  interne  horror 
of  that  dreadfiil  moment !  There  it  stood — the  unearthly  gory  figure, 
with  its  blood-stidned  hands  lifted  in  apparent  supplication  to  that  distant 
Heaven  whose  laws  it  had  violated,  whose  promised  blessines  it  had 
forfeited  for  ever!  It  stood  at  the  identical  window  at  miich  Mr. 
Norton  had  been  seen  by  Doctor  Graham  the  Christmas>eve  on  which 
the  suicide  was  committed.  I  tried  to  scream — to  rise  and  make  my 
escape  from  the  apartment — but  I  had  no  power  idther  to  move  or 
to  speak,  nor  had  I  the  power  of  averting  my  gase  from  the  appallinfl^ 
object  It  turned,  and  its  hollow  eyes  fell  full  upon  me ;  it  advancec^ 
slowly  extending  its  right  hand,  and  with  a  finger  (from  which  drops  of 
blood  appearsd  to  fall,  uthough  they  left  no  trace  on  the  floor  beneath) 
it  pointed  to  a  remote  comer  of  the  chamber,  in  which  stood  an  old* 
fiashioned  bureau.  Earnestly  it  pointed,  and  earnestly  was  its  unearthly 
look  riveted  upon  me!  Cold  dews  poured  down  my  fiuse,  my  teeth 
chattered,  and,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Scripture,  my  very  '^  flesh 
quaked."  Human  nature  could  bear  no  more !  my  head  reeled,  and  I 
roll  back  totally  insensible.  When  I  recovered  from  my  lone  fiunting- 
fit  the  morning  was  hi  advanced — ^the  bright  rays  of  the  joyous  sun 
enlivened  my  gloomy  chamber.  I  heard  the  dipping  of  oars,  toe  boat* 
swain's  shrill  whistle^  and  distant  rattling  of  wheels,  and  I  thankfully 
welcomed  the  stirring  sounds  of  animated  life.  I  heard,  too,  and  hailed 
with  transport^  the  gay  voices  of  my  children  as  they  pursued  beneath  my 
window  the  innocent  sports  of  happy  infancy. 

Blest  hours  of  cheering  day !  How  I  rejoiced  in  their  return  I  How 
I  loathed  the  sable  night-— 

When  mortals  sleep,  when  spectres  rise, 
And  naught  is  wakeful  but  the  dead ! 

To  remain  in  the  haunted  house  was  impossible,  and  I  determined  to 
leave  it  that  very  day.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  the  scene 
of  the  preceding  night,  in  order  to  remove  some  papers  I  had  placed  in 
the  old  bureau.  Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  searchmg  the  different  drawers, 
I  felt  something  give  way  beneath  my  finger ;  surprised  at  ibis,  I  con- 
tinued the  pressure^  when  a  secret  drawer  suddenly  flew  open,  and  dis- 
covered to  my  amaied  view  a  bundle  of  old  papers,  tied  with  a  black 
cord,  and  labelled  **  Certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Oswald  Norton  with 
Matilda  Maimers."  **  Will,"  &c.  &c  I  stood  for  some  moments  lost 
in  astonishment,  but  having  no  time  to  spare,  I  speedily  determined  on 
sending  for  Dr.  Graham,  and  communicating  the  discovery  to  hiou 

I  remted  to  him  in  strict  confidence  the  awful  scene  of  the  past  night, 
ihe  apparent  anxiety  of  the  unearthly  intruder  to  direct  my  attention  to 
this  bureau,  and  the  chance  which  had  just  led  to  the  extraordinary  fial- 
fillmg  of  his  restiess  wish.  The  worthy  doctor  heard  me  with  the  most 
profound  attention  and  the  deepest  awe. 

"  It  was  most  strange,  most  startling !"  he  exdaimed,  *^  even  if  it 
had  been  but  a  decpbg  virion." 

<'  We  will  not  discuss  that  subject  further  at  present,"  I  said.  '^  But 
I  ahall  leave  these  papers  with  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  who  were  pre- 
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sent  at  Mr.  Norton's  awful  death  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  restore 
his  injured  daughters  to  the  rights  which  have  so  long  been  withheld 
Rom  them. 

I  reomred  his  promise  to  this  effect,  and  that  day  I  quitted  S  for 

ever.  Ciioumstanoes  soon  after  called  me  abroad;  I  remuned  absent 
some  yearSy  and  on  my  return  to  England  I  felt  a  wuh  to  leam  if  the 
papers  I  had  found  bald  been  instrumental  in  placing  the  iCss  Nortons 
m  the  ntuation  the^  were  bom  to  fill.  I  despatchedi  aceoidingly,  to  Dr. 
Graham  a  letter  of  mquiiy,  and  heard  from  him  in  return  that  the  proper 
legal  proceedings  had  been  instituted  with  success,  and  that  the  daughters 
of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Norton  had  received,  along  with  the  admowledg* 
ment  of  their  legitimacy,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  each,  which 
had  been  left  to  them  by  their  father's  wilL  Dr.  Graham  added,  that 
the  haunted  house  was  haunted  no  longer,  and  that  the  restless  dead,  its 
errand  on  earth  accomplished,  returned  no  more  from  the  silent,  though 
populous  mansions  of  uie  grave  I 
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Southampton,  Friday,  June  19, 1S64. 
I  Lxrr  Gloucester  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  will  sail  from  this  by  the 
brig  FFalfy  for  the  Black  Sea.  I  may  therefore  consider  my  travels  com- 
menced, and  accordingly  ought  now  to  journalise  the  incidents  of  yester- 
day^  and  describe  the  different  people  I  met.  But  now-a-days  there  are 
no  incidents  while  travelling  in  England  except  railway  collisions,  which 
ihey  who  mtness  are  in  general  incapable  of  relatinfi" ;  and  as  for  the 
people  you  meet,  it  seems  the  inflexible  rule  that,  from  uie  time  you  enter 
a  railway  carriage  until  you  reach  the  end  of  your  journey,  not  one  word 
is  to  be  spoken,  and  the  polite  thing  is  to  hide  your  nee  behind  the 
cushioned  arm  of  your  seat,  and  either  fall  asleep  or  pretend  to  do  so :  at 
any  rate,  to  behave  as  if  you  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
any  other  individual  in  the  carriage.  I  think  I  played  my  part  well 
yesterday,  as  I  was  too  pleasantly  occupied  imagining  the  course  of  my 
voyage  to  be  at  all  indmed  to  break  our  railway  etiquette ;  and  as  to* 
day  I  have  been  the  only  occupant  of  the  *'  travellers'  room  **  in  the 
Star,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  adding  to  my  stock  of  ideas. 

The  brig.fra£E)r.    ¥tom  Saturday,  June  10, 
to  Tuesday,  June  13. 

We  have  had  foul  weather,  and  I  have  been  very,  very  sick.  How- 
ever, I  have  got  the  betto*  of  the  enemy  to-day,  baring  managed  at  last 
to  take  dinner.  We  have  been  two  days  in  the  Channel,  and  are  now 
out  of  sight  of  land. 

I  have  pnrpofldy  avmded  bringing  books  with  me,  or  anything  wUdi 
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nugbt  serre  to  amuse  me.  I  with  to  know  how  I  get  on  by  myself — ^I 
wish  to  ac^ire  some  idea  how  I  would  enjoy  wendm'e  the  separate  state, 
assuming  that  to  be  merely  a  disembodied  existence.  Here  I  am,  I  may 
say,  to  myself  with  my  mind  socfa  as  education  and  circmnstances  have 
made  it,  but  otherwise  completely  eat  off  from  all  the  incidents  which  used 
to  surxound  me — all  old  amusements,  all  my  old  pursuits — nay,  from  all 
comnnmication  with  my  fellow  species.  Here,  it  ia  true,  the  picture  re- 
qniiea  some  correction,  for  I  must  abstract  eleven  material  substances,  in 
toe  shape  of  the  captain,  mate,  and  crew,  and  I  nrast  conceive  the  good 
ship  WaUy  to  be  the  phantom  envelope  of  my  spiritual  being.  Well,  it 
is  done — ^  abstraction  is  made.     How  do  I  get  on  ? 

I  cannot  as  yet  answer  the  question,  but  there  is  something  in  the  idea 
which  may  be  profitable^  Undoubtedly  we  will  all  sooner  or  later  be 
absolutely  isolated  from  matter  and  all  its  accompaniments.  How  will 
we  get  on  witihont  it  P  If  our  minds  have  convmed  only  with  matter 
and  sense,  here  is  an  abyss  of  ennui  opened  up  wfaieh  contains  all  possible 
misery.  But  if  our  pursuits  have  been  intellectual — ^if  we  have  acquired 
regular  habits  of  thought  and  treasured  up  the  truths  of  abstract  science 
— if  we  have  loved  to  trace  law  and  order  pervading  the  universe — then 
have  we  something  to  take  with  us  to  our  phantom  home.  The  mind, 
with  all  its  garniture,  will  keep  us  company,  and  images  will  arise, 
combine,  and  develop  with  a  £Eu;ility  never  experienced  while  trammelled 
with  matter.  •  There  is  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  idea ;  the  nature  of 
the  other  world  has  been  disclosed  to  us,  and  we  learn  that,  to  secure  par- 
ticipation in  its  felicity,  we  must  cultivate  our  moral  and  religious  as  well 
as  our  intellectual  nature,  otherwise,  though  our  intellect  be  increased  a 
thousand-fold,  we  may  find  ourselves  hereafter  in  as  solitary  an  isolation 
as  the  mere  votary  of  sense* 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1864. 

We  were  becalmed  from  noon  yesterday  till  four  o'diodL  this  morning. 
To  get  over  the  time  I  went  to  bed  about  two  o'clock,  but  slept  very 
uneasily,  the  vessel  pitching  in  the  long,  heavy  swell,  and  the  gearing  of 
the  helm  thumping  directly  at  my  back.  I  awoke  in  the  horrors  of  a 
nightmare,  having  resigned  my  throat  in  despair  to  the  Lascar,  one  of 
the  sailors,  who»  with  his  dirty  copper  frboe  and  long  black  loeks,  had  been, 
it  seemed  to  me,  for  hours  attempting  to  force  back  my  head  into  such  a 
position  as  would  jBEuulitate  his  'surgical  operatbn. 

My  theory  of  dreaming  is,  diat  in  sleep  we  are  reduced  to  a  lower  state 
in  the  scale  of  existence.  Reason  is  whoUy  or  partially  withdrawn ;  so 
that,  if  educated  men,  we  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  most  unculti- 
vated ;  and  if  ignorant  or  savage  in  our  waking  hours,  we  sink  into  brutes 
under  the  influence  of  sleep.  Hence  our  dreams  are  in  general  of  a  de- 
graded type  compared  to  our  waken  thoughts.  They  want  logical  co- 
herence and  moral  beauty.  A  man  of  fastidiou3  taste  dreams  of  scenes 
which  would  be  rejected  at  the  Surrey  Theatre ;  a  man  of  humanity 
dreams  of  cruelly ;  a  man  of  purity  reveki  in  pollution,  and  waking,  starts 
in  disgust  at  the  vague  recollection  of  his  dream,  which  seemed  to  open 
1^  abysses  of  wickedness  within  him  until  then  unthought  of«  The 
religious  man  is  oppressed  in  his  dreams  by  some  incoherent,  shapeless  > 
doubt  whidi  he  cannot  bring  to  light,  yet  cannot  dissipate,  and  feels  his 
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&]&  gndoaUy  giving  way,  beaten  by  the  mere  spectre  of  infidelity.  May 
ii  not  be  that  sleep,  vfaieh  is  so  like  death  in  outward  appearance,  has 
abo  an  inner  analogy  to  it,  teaching  capacities  and  tendencies  of  debase* 
ment  which  a  change  like  death  may  bring  into  onehecked  activity  P  Nor, 
taking  this  Tiew,  do  we  want  compensation,  for  there  are  moments  in  the 
waken  hoora  of  all  of  ns  when  the  heavens  seem  opened  ap,  and  our 
intelleet  and  heart  elevated  to  a  higher  and  holier  existence.  Who  will 
not  recognise  in  these  moments  incfeations  of  capacities  of  moral  improve- 
ment which  may  he  realised  when  onr  aspirations  after  pmrity  are  no 
longer  checked  by  sense  or  sin  ? 

Priday,  Jaly  16.    Noon. 

We  sighted  a  rock  to-day,  known  on  the  charts  as  the  Devil's  Rock; 
whether  from  our  old  enemy  of  the  h<Hns  and  hoo^  or  some  unfortunate 
captain  of  inauspieioos  name,  who  was  there  wrecked,  I  know  not. 

We  have  passed  a  number  of  ships  of  various  sizes  and  nations;  among 
others,  two  men-of-war,  an  Englishman  and  Frenchman,  both  frigates. 
They  were  evidently  ssdling  in  company,  and  were  probably  transports, 
bound  with  warlike  stores  for  the  fleet. 

Until  this  war,  French  and  English  ships  never  sailed  together  in  per- 
fect amity.  If  they  met  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  not  as  allies,  but  as 
ffentlemen  mutually  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  in  general,  when  the 
diips  oi  &e  two  nations  met,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  destruc- 
tion. Now  we  are  allies ;  but  the  change  has  been  so  sudden  and  the 
alliance  so  close,  we  can  birdly  believe  in  its  reality. 

About  this  time  two  years  ago  England  was  in  a  panic  of  an  invasion 
from  France,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  just  seised  the  supreme 
power,  reviewed  his  fleet,  grouped  together  at  Cherbourg,  as  if  to  show 
by  the  magnitnde  of  the  force  be  had  concentrated,  and  its  proximity  to 
England,  that  the  panic  was  not  unreasonable ;  while  we,  by  the  un- 
measured abuse  we  at  this  time  levelled  at  him,  did  our  best  to  precipi- 
tate the  danger  we  so  much  dreaded.  Luckily,  Louis  Napoleon  was 
more  sagacious  and  prudent  than  his  censors,  else  he  had  every  provoca- 
tion to  attempt  an  invasion,  were  it  only  to  avenge  his  anumr  propre. 
Nor  would  such  an  attempt  have>  in  the  circumstances,  been  altogether 
impolitic,  as  it  would  have  conciliated  popularity  from  a  great  bodjr  of 
the  French  nation,  who  then  desired,  and  probably  now  desire,  nothing 
ao  much  as  an  atonement  for  Waterloo. 

While  thus,  with  or  without  reason,  heaping  every  epithet  of  insult  and 
contempt  upon  Louis  Napoleon,  Nicholas,  Emperor  of  the  Russias,  was 
enjoying  the  approbation  of  our  government ;  with  the  exception  of  some 
radicals  he  was  popular  with  the  nation,  and  so  disinterested  seemed  his 
interferenoe  in  Hungary  and  his  attitude  relative  to  the  war  in  Holstein, 
that  those  who  still  distrusted  him  were  driven  to  assume  hidden  motives 
and  ulterior  designs  on  his  part  to  justify  tiieir  instinctive  dislike.  Nor 
did  hts  short  occupation  of  the  Danubian  Frorinoes  justify  their  distrust. 
Indeed,  his  actions  generally  seemed  in  every  reelect  to  corroborate  his 
anoerity  in  the  object  he  professed  to  have  in  new— namdy,  to  stem 
the  eonrae  of  revolution,  and  maintain  intact  the  existing  balance  of 
power. 
Yet  even  then,  had  we  more  attentively  studied  his  actions,  we  would 
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hare  had  reason  to  suspect  that  he  and  not  Louis  Napoleon  was  the 
enemy  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Dunne  the  whole  course  of  Nicholas's 
reign  his  policy  had  been  one  of  studied  aggression  in  the  Easti  which, 
although  unmarked  by  us,  had  resulted  in  an  acquisition  of  territory 
nearly  eoual  in  extent  to  the  Russia  at  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great ;  so 
Ihat  the  Wanoe  of  Europe  was  practically  at  an  end.  During  the  same 
period  he  was  constructing  his  formidable  fortifications  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic,  equally  unnoticed  by  our  statesmen,  but  yet  clearly  with  a 
view  to  a  war  with  England,  sooner  or  later.  For,  against  what  other 
power  than  England  could  these  impregnable  fortifications  have  been 
intended  ?  They  were  defences  agunst  maritime  assault,  and  ours  was 
the  only  navy  which  sufficiently  preponderated  over  Russia  to  excite  her 
fear. 

Now,  all  the  time  these  fortifications  were  being  constructed  witii  so 
evident  an  intention,  Nicholas  was  in  the  closest  alliance  with  our  govern- 
ment ;  which  trusted  to  him,  more  than  to  any  potentate  on  the  Continent, 
to  restrain  the  ambitious  projects  which  it  was  thought  animated  Louis 
Napoleon. 

This  position  is  now  altogether  reversed,  and  the  one  autocrat  has  in 
every  respect  taken  the  place  of  the  other,  relative  to  England — Louis 
Napoleon  is  our  closest  friend,  Nicholas  our  deadly  enemy. 

Both  are  remarkable  men,  and  somewhat  similar  in  character.  Stem, 
independent  resolution  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  each.  Both  regard 
government  in  its  primitive  signification  as  the  exercise  of  control,  and 
despise  those  theories  of  liberty  by  which  this  essential  meaning  is  often 
concealed.  Both  are  silent  and  reserved,  patient  in  preparation,  obsti- 
nate and  unscrupulous  in  execution.  They  stand  out  from  other  men 
as  much  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  minds  as  of  their  position.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  more  sagacious  than  other  statesmen,  but  that  they  think 
on  principles  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  thus  their  actions  are  not  only 
energetic,  but,  being  totally  unexpected,  secure  all  the  advantages  of  a 
surprise. 

We  are  now  disposed  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon  with 
greater  candour  than  we  were  two  years  ago,  and  to  admit  that  at  that 
time  the  moral  indignation  of  our  press  was  excited  without  sufficient 
reason.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  coup  dUitat  only  fore- 
stalled some  measure  equally  as  violent  and  unconstitutional  which  the 
Assembly  were  quite  ready  to  take  against  him.  But  those  who  still 
condemn  Louis  Napoleon  ground  their  censure  on  his  violation  of  the 
oath  he  took  to  maintain  the  constitution. 

Now  in  any  other  nation,  and  even  in  France  at  any  other  time,  this 
might  be  visited  with  the  severest  moral  censure;  but,  if  it  be  considered 
that  Frenchmen  of  that  day  had  repeatedly  violated  constitutional  oaths, 
we  must  abate  some  of  our  indignation  in  respect  of  the  moral  atmosphere 
in  which  the  alleged  perjury  took  place.     Nor  are  we  to  consider  treason  i 

to  a  constitution  so  eminently  tentative  and  provisional  as  that  of  the 
French  Republic,  in  the  same  lieht  as  treason  to  a  constitution  hallowed  > 

by  antiqui^.  ^  The  one  is  merely  adopted  as  a  temporary  resting-place  i 

in  the  revolutionary  progress,  a  breathing  time,  to  allow  men  to  consider 
what  they  have  done  and  where  they  are  going ;  the  other  comes  reoom-  j 

i 
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mended  to  us  by  the  adherence  of  generations,  by  deliberate  treaties  be* 
tw^n  oontending  parties,  and  by  the  great,  social  contract  inyolved  in 
prescription. 

In  the  spedal  case  of  the  French  constitution,  it  may  besides  be  asked, 
To  whom  was  the  oath  taken  ?  who  are  the  parties  entitl3d  to  reclaim 
against  its  violation  ?  The  Assembly  had  shut  themselyes  out  of  court, 
not  only  by  their  own  treacheries  to  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe,  but 
by  a  violation  of  the  very  constitution  in  question,  whereby  they  disfran- 
chised fiilly  one-third  of  the  French  nation,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the 
remainder,  the  question  whether  or  not  Louis  Napoleon's  presidential 
power  should  be  continued.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  said  that  it  is 
the  French  nation  who  haye  the  right  to  call  Louis  Napoleon  to  account, 
we  have  their  answer  in  their  votes,  when,  by  overwhelming  majorities, 
they  confirmed  the  powers  he  had  assumed  by  the  coup  d^Hat^  and  when 
they  subsequently  voted  for  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  .title. 

On  these  and  other  grounds  we  have  now  attamed,  I  think,  a  juster 
view  of  Louis  Napoleon's  character,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  is  only  lately 
we  have  allowed  these  considerations  their  due  force.  Now,  at  this 
moment,  we  regard  Nicholas  witii  as  much  dislike  as  we  did  Louis  Napo* 
leon,  and  are  unwilling  to  listen  to  what  may  be  said  in  mitigation  of  the 
charges  against  him.  But  in  a  year  or  two  we  may  come  to  look  on 
him  as  a  sovereign  whose  faults  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  an  excessive 
nationality.  His  patriotism,  it  may. be  argued,  swallowed  up  his  philan- 
thropy. There  are  plenty  of  facts  to  support  such  a  judgment.  No  man 
ever  did  more  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  kingdom  than  he  has  done ; 
and  with  respect  to  his  foreign  policy,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Turkey, 
history  may  think  he  had  yexj  plausible  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
decease  of  the  sick  man  was  imminent,  and  for  inferring  that  in  that 
event  a  general  war  was  inevitable;  which,  being  admitted,  he  may  here- 
after be  excused  for  attempting  to,  turn  the  position  to  the  advantage  of 
Russia,  even  although  his  measures  precipitated  the  collision. 

EListory  may  also  demur  to  judging  Nicholas  and  his  Bussians  by  the 
refined  standard  of  English  international  justice.  She  may  say  that 
Russia  belonged  to  a  different  phase  of  civilisation — somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  obtained  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL — and  may 
compare  Nicholas  with  that  monarch,  who  was  very  popular  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  held  in  considerable  repute  abroad  ;  or,  sunpose  history  has  to 
plead  his  case  against  a  Frenchman,  it  will  be  allowed  that  civilisation  in 
France  was  at  a  greater  height  in  the  time  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
than  it  is  at  present  in  Russia,  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  amr 
bition  of  Nicholas  was  moderate  in  comparison;'  but  Louis  XIV.  was 
considered  by  the  French  as  a  model  monarch — an  opinion  in  which  the 
English  concurred  till  he  went  to  war  with  them.  Or,  to  bring  the 
parallel  nearer  to  the  present  day,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  exceeded  Nicholas 
m  ambition  and  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  much  as  he  exceeded 
bim  in  intellect. 

.  But,  in  truth,  the  ethics  of  the  class  of  men  to  whom  Nicholas  and 
Lonis  Napoleon,  Louis  XIV.  and  Bonaparte  belong,  is  not  of  a  very  high 
standard.  Their  actions  in  history  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  men  ia 
being  chiefly  characterised  by  destruction,  and  they  have  a  language  o£ 
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their  own^-that  of  diplomacy — die  object  of  which  is  to  deceiye.  Peace 
to  the  manea  of  those  who  are  dead  and  to  the  aouIb  of  those  who  live  I 
Let  lis  not  too  nairowly  look  at  themy  lest  we  become  iconoclasts  of  hero- 
worship. 

Saturday,  July  17. 

A  light  wind  directly  in  our  teeth,  so  that  I  suppose  we  will  make  no 
further  progress  to-day  than  yesterday. 

Eleven  a.m. — We  hear  the  sound  of  cannon  in  the  distance,  proceeding 
from  a  steamer,  whose  smoke  only  is  seen  aboye  the  horison;  probably  a 
war-steamer  practising  her  men  at  the  guns.  It  is  a  solemn  sound  that  of 
a  cannon  at  a  distance,  and  well  described  by  the  word  ^*  boom,"  haying  in 
it  somewhat  the  tone  of  a  bell.  We  are  approaching  classic  ocean; 
another  day  or  two  and  we  will  sail  oyer  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  that  greater,  TrafiJgar.  So  not  inappropriately  do  we  hear 
now  the  note  of  war. 

What  is  war  P  It  is  ihe  ulHma  rath^  the  last  method  of  deciding  a 
dispute  after  r9aflon  and  persuasion  haye  fiuled.  It  resembles  a  thunder- 
storm. The  clouds  haye  all  gathered  into  one  centre,  and  seem  driyen 
back  by  some  inyisible  power — Aere  is  a  choke  in  the  atmosphere  but 
when  the  storm  bursts,  when  the  battie  of  the  clouds  is  fought,  and 
heayen's  artillery  has  made  its  last  discharge,  ihen  the  ur  again  circu- 
lates freely,  and  a  feeling  of  freshness  succeeds  to  the  preyious  oppression. 
So,  in  the  present  case,  the  clouds  of  diplomacy  must  be  rent  asunder  by 
the  collision  of  armies,  and  when  the  battle  is  oyer  we  will  haye  again  a 
freshening  circulation  of  human  interests. 

This  figure  is  defectiye  as  applied  to  the  present  case,  for  the  triumph 
of  Russia  will  perpetuate  the  pent-up  state  of  the  political  atmosphere  ■ 
perhaps  will  throw  back  for  a  century  ihe  ciyilisation  of  Europe.  And 
yet  the  yerj  reyerse  may  be  the  result  Political  prophecy  is  a  game  of 
pitch«and-to0S,  all  pure  guess  work,  and  history  is  nothing  dse  than  a 
record  of  the  fallacy  of  contemporary  yaticinations.  Neariy  eyery  great 
chanm  in  our  own  liistoiT  has  turned  out  contrary  to  the  intentions  and 
anticipations  of  those  whose  acts  most  energeti<»lly  conduct  to  it^  or 
whose  intellects  were  considered  at*the  time  most  profoundly  to  fathom  it. 
Horeoyer,  Proyidence  works  in  history  in  long  cydes,  and  thus  ages  and 
generations  mi^  su£Fer  during  the  working  out  of  those  mighty  problems^ 
whereby  ultimate  good  results  from  eyil.  We  tobj  be  the  propitiatcMy 
yiotims  of  some  such  cycle.  Our  ciyilisation,  on  which  we  pride  oursdyes 
80  much,  may,  like  that  of  Rome,  be  doomed  to  perish  berore  the  march 
of  the  barbarian,  in  order  that  its  eliminaticm  may  remoye  an  obstacle  to 
a  dvilisation  to  be  perfected  centuries  afterwards,  as  much  surpasnng  the 
present  as  its  antecedents.  We  must  consider  what  time  is  to  God,  and 
that  the  whole  couise  of  human  progress,  which  may  stretch  forwards  for 
myriads  of  ages,  probably  is  ihe  more  prominent  object  of  his  solicitude 
than  any  one  generation  of  men,  howeyer  important  they  may  esteem 
ihemselyes.  We  look  back  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world — an  equal  space  of  time  may  again  elapse— and  ihe  occu- 
piers of  the  world,  then,  may  look  back  upon  us  as  haying  adyaneed  but  a 
step  further  in  the  progress  of  man.  To  these,  our  successors,  eyen  our 
boasted  discoyeries  in  mechanical  science  may  appear  to  be  but  the 
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alphabet  of  their  more  perfect  knowledge,  which  may  force  into  the 
sernee  of  mankind  powers  of  nature  now  unthonght  of,  and  subject  those 
we  know  to  a  perfect  control 

.  Snch  reflections  are  melancholy.  We  like  not  to  oontempbte  the 
time  when  we  will  he  no  better  Imovm  than  the  ages  which  are  past. 
We  are  so  ftdl  of  the  ardent  life  of  the  present,  so  wrapped  up  in  onr 
own  schemes,  so  proud  of  onr  own  discoveries,  that  the  thought  the  time 
will  come  when  our  history  will  interest  our  successors  no  more  than  a 
page  of  livy,  comes  on  ns  like  the  breath  of  the  grare.  And  it  is  the 
breath  of  the  grave  which  gives  such  thoughts  their  riraificanoe.  **  Thai 
contemplation  of  inexhaostible  melandioly,  whose  shadow  eclipses  the 
brightness  of  the  world/'  alike  obscures  our  public  as  our  private  lives, 
tinging  with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  Tanity  of  vanities  the  pride  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  individual. 


y,  July  IS. 

JVoon.— We  have  made  very  little  progress  by  taddngi  Saw  a  few 
ships^  bat  owing  to  a  slight  fog  we  could  not  see  any  distance. 

Six  F.M. — The  wind  has  Ixwn  all  day  against  us.  I  have  tired  a  good 
deal.  J£  I  couk^  I  would  run  away.  I  can  no  longer  flatter  myself  that 
my  internal  resources  are  sufficient  to  save  me  from  eimtff.  I  must  find 
amusement  of  some  kind — reading,  conversation,  variety  of  scene — any- 
thing rather  than  prolonged  self-communion,  so  tiiat  I  can  now  answer 
the  qoesticm  I  put  at  the  beginning,  by  admitting  that  I  would  be  very 
niiserahle  as  a  disembodied  spirit. 

U^hi  Fjc— It  is  no  wonaer  maritime  mea  differ  from  odiers.  How 
Afferent  is  their  daily  life  and  habits !  Shut  up  in  a  ship  with  few  asso- 
ciates, lor  days  and  weeks  out  of  sight  of  land,  ffiven  up,  as  it  were,  to 
the  other  elanenta,  air  and  water ;  instead  of  t»e  firm  earth  the  ever- 
heaving  ocean,  which  ia  traversed  by  aid  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  con- 
aexioa  of  which  with  navigatiott  must  ever  be  to  the  common  seaman 
somewhat  mysterious.  No  wonder  he  is  superstitions.  Everything 
about  him  is  plastks,  capable  in  the  fog  or  twilight  of  being  diaped  into 
any  form  by  the  imagination,  nor — except  the  ship  itself — ia  there  any- 
Hang  to  give  substance  to  the  phantom  world  in  which  he  exists,  and 
even  the  ship,  moring  by  unseen  and  capricious  influences,  is  half  a 
spint* 

^  Contrast  all  ibis  with  the  landsman's  fife :  his  solid  house  of  stone; 
his  scenery  of  immovable  land  in  vale  or  mountain  ;  his  journey  by  maca- 
damised  roads  graduated  by  milestones,  or  by  nqlways,  suggesting,  in 
dieir  iron  lines  and  motive  machinery,  more  and  more  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance. Consider  him  sheltered  from  elemental  vicissitude  in  his  stone 
and  slated  house,  sleeping  on  a  bed  which  never  rocks;  follow  him 
tlonugfa  his  daily  bu8iiie«,  ever  meeting  men  separately  pursuing  their 
own  way  to  material  aggrandisement ;  think  of  fans  banks,  his  eoantm^* 
houses,  churches^  markets,  and  in  general  of  everything  which  consti- 
tutes tile  medium  in  whidi  he  lives ;  they  all  tend  to  dianpate  the  sha* 
dotn^  and  spiritual  and  to  develop  die  material.  

Under  such  contrary  discipline  the  wonder  is  that  Ae  differonoa 
betwbct  a  seaman  and  a  landsman  is  not  more  marked. 
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Monday,  July  19,  7  p.k. 

Becalmed  all  day-*yery  hot;  felfe  extreme  lassitude,  and  a  difficulty  ia 
doing  anything.     What  must  a  hot  day  be  at  the  line? 

I  wonder  how  long  this  will  continue ;  northward,  southward,  east- 
ward, and  westward,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  it  is  smooth  as  a  miU-pond ; 
the  only  object  in  sight  two  vessels  becalmed  like  ourselves,  and  which 
we  have  seen  all  day,  precisely  at  the  same  distance  from  us  and  from 
each  other.  The  sea  is  getting  thick  and  feculent,  as  if  the  dust  of  all 
the  carpets  in  the  world  had  been  shaken  into  it.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  breath  of  wind,  nor  any  symptom  in  the  sky  from  which  a  hope 
of  wind  could  be  derived.  It  seems  a  calm  settled  for  a  fortnight.  There 
are  no  birds,  not  even  a  euU  to  flash  its  white  wing,  and  gjre  some 
motion  and  life  to  the  world  of  water  and  sky — all  is  still,  as  if  frozen. 
On  board  our  ship  each  one  is  more  listless  uian  another.  The  sailors, 
with  their  five  days'  unwashed  fiaces,  stare  idly  at  one  another,  as  if 
averse  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  speaking.  The  captain,  with  hia 
coat  off,  leans«  half-sleeping  over  the  gangway,  while  the  mate,  whose 
watch  is  off  deck,  is  in  bed,  trying  with  all  nis  might  to  sleep,  in  order  to 
pass  the  time.  I  have  exhausted  my  capacity  for  sleep  already,  and  now 
I  am  building  hazy  castles  in  the  air  of  undenned  splendour,  and  weavine 
adventures  o?  which  I  am  the  hero — adventures  never  brought  to  an  en<^ 
for,  after  getting  on  with  one  epic  I  drop  it  in  the  middle  and  try  another, 
equally  undefined,  incoherent,  and  unfinished.  I  fancy  myself  out  of  the 
ship,  and  scheme  imaginary  tours,  eat  imaginary  breakfiists,  and  sleep  in 
imaginary  beds,  and  then  ''  waken  with  a  start,"  and  the  waters,  not 
roar,  but  purr  almost  inaudibly,  as  the  brig  progresses  at  the  rate  of  one 
yard  in  the  hour.  Of  course  I  have  breakmsted,  dined,  and  supped.  I 
remember  these  well — ^the  only  epochs  of  the  day ;  but  only  as  epochs, 
for  one  can't  eat  with  the  heat,  or  drink  hot  tea  without  cream,  and  one 
turns  with  loathing  frt)m  corn-beef  somewhat  tainted,  and  dough  sug- 
gestive of  much  fat;  nor  does  the  bilge  smell  of  the  cabin  improve  in  the 
heat,  though  it  is  more  tolerable  than  on  the  deck,  where  the  sun  strikes 
ri^ht  through  all  wide-awakes.  I  wish  I  could  sleep  twentyfi>ur  or 
thirty  hours. 

iVine  P.M. — A  light  breeze  has  sprung  up.  We  have  made  up  to  one  of 
the  vessels  which  we  have  seen  all  day  becalmed.  She  turns  out  to  be 
the  emigrant  ship  Euryalus,  with  five  or  six  hundred  Irishmen  on  board. 
We  passed  near  enough  to  hail  her  and  to  see  the  passengers — a  freight 
of  rags  and  dirt. 

Tuesday,  July  20. 

Our  brig  has  two  names :  that  written  on  the  stem  is  VFilhelminc^  in 
honour  of  its  first  owner,  a  romantic  lady,  as  became  her  name,  and  who 
managed,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  to  get  rid  of  three  husbands.  To  each 
of  them  she  successively  conveyed  the  brie; ;  and  indeed  Wilhelmina  had 
married  a  fourth  husband,  when  he,  probably  thinking  there  was  some- 
thing  ominous  in  the  chattel,  sold  it  (that  is,  the  ship)  for  the  sum 
of  900/. ;  and  the  wisdom  of  this  act  was  confirmed  by  his  survivance  of 
his  wife,  who  died  shortly  after,  owine^  to  an  excessive  partiality  to  strong 
waters.  Among  seafaring  people  the  brig,  which  owing  to  its  matri- 
monial history  was  somewhat  famous  in  Southampton  water,  went  by  the 
name  of  WdUy. 
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Originally  she  had  been  a  saperior  craft,  and  in  the  time  of  the  second 
husband  had  done  a  considerable  contraband  business  vnth  the  coast  of 
Prance,  a  connexion  from  which  arose  her  mistress's  predilection  to 
brandy.  But  unfortunately  both  ship  and  mistress  were  well  stricken  in 
years.  The  fourth  husband  had  recorded  in  marble  that  the  beloved 
wife  and  mother  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  as  she  must  have  been 
married  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  allowing  an  average  of  five  years 
for  each  husband,  and  as  the  brig  was  the  dower  of  the  first  marriage, 
the  WaUy  could  not  be  much  under  tweniy-two  years  of  age.  She  had, 
indeed,  a  venerable  look  befitting  her  years.  The  mainmast  was  a  little 
bent  forwards,  the  foremast  had  lost  its  top-gallant  yards  and  royals,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  say  what  had  been  the  original  colour  with  which  she 
had  been  painted.  As  to  Wilhelmina's  ima^,  which  served  as  a  figure* 
head,  you  were  left  to  guess  wherein  consisted  the  attractions  of  the 
oriffinal,  since  the  features  of  her  wooden  image  were  deficient  in  a  nose 
and  one  of  the  cheeks.  I  cannot  say  how  much  she  leaks,  but  the  work- 
ing at  her  pumps  awakes  me  every  day  at  five  o'clock,  and  the  operation 
continues  for  half  an  hour.  During^  the  rest  of  the  day  she  is  allowed  to 
imbibe  at  her  own  sweet  will ;  but  however  sweet  her  will  might  be,  it  is 
yery  sensibly  evident  the  water  does  not  agree  with  Watty's  internal 
arrangements,  for  a  strong  smell  of  bilfl;e  exhales  from  her  hold. 

The  rats  have  left  the  H^a%— oounous  desertion!  But  since  that 
event  she  has  gone  a  voyage  or  two,  and  perhaps  the  bugs— of  which 
there  are  many — ^take  the  place  of  the  rats  in  warding  off  the  evil  eye. 

I  am  the  only  "cabin  passenger" — ^that  is,  I  have  the  honour  of 
sleeping  on  a  mattress  stretched  across  a  locker,  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  cabin,  and  constitutes  a  bed  of  intolerable  hardness.  The 
cabin  is  six  feet  long,  five  feet  broad,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height. 
There  are  two  press-beds  in  it,  which  constitute  the  dormitories  of  the 
captain  and  the  mate,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  accommodation  is  rather 
limited. 

The  captain  and  mate  change  watches  every  four  hours.  Everything 
necessary  for  the  ship  is  kept  in  the  cabin ;  and  oil  in  particular  is  con- 
tinually wanted  at  all  hours  in  the  night.  The  cook  comes  down  to  wash 
the  floor  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  and  we  must  be  dressed  and  up 
by  seven  to  make  room  for  breakfast  From  all  which,  it  follows  that  my 
Sleep  is  somewhat  intermittent. 

One  word  as  to  the  crew.  We  have  a  captain,  and  mate,  and  nine 
sailors.  The  captain  knows  navigation  well,  and  the  mate,  in  addition, 
is  well  versed  in  theology.  They  are  both  natives  of  Portsmouth,  and  in 
their  way  very  excellent  fellows.  Our  cook  is  a  negro,  who  goes  by  the 
name  of  Doctor — sea  cooks  being  originally  doctors,  like  barmrs  on  land. 
His  black  hce  is  a  great  advantage,  for  he  never  looks  dirtier  at  one  time 
than  another,  which  otherwise  might  occur,  as  the  sailors  wash  only  once 
a  week.  Then  we  have  a  Lascar,  dressed  in  a  pair  of  trousers  with  the 
legs  cut  off.  This  gentleman  has  a  run-a-muck  style  of  countenance, 
which  I  do  not  at  all  like.    Next  in  order — ^I  mean  in  point  of  dress — is 


an  Irishman.    In  addition  to  the  trousers,  one  leg  of  which  is  entire  and 
half  the  other,  Phelim  wore  a  great 
down  to  his  heels,  and  constructed  e 


half  the  other,  Phelim  wore  a  great  coat  when  he  came  on  board,  rMching 
ructed  so  as  to  afford  the  maximum  of  venti-. 
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lation ;  and  he  had  something  on  his  head,  which  might  have  heen  a  hat, 
but  it  had  evidently  suffered  from  generations  of  shillelaghs.  Phelim  was 
a  landsman,  and  I  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  what  could  have  indaced 
the  captain  to  take  him  on  board,  but,  on  inquiry,  he  told  me  that  Fhelim 
bad  begged  a  passage  in  order  to  go  out  and  join  the  TuHcs  against  the 
Russians,  and  as  tne  captain  was  patriotic,  and  Phelim  promised  to  do 
anything  and  to  eat  anything,  he  had  granted  his  request.  The  rest  of 
the  crew  are  in  no  way  remarkable.  Thrte  of  them  are  ordinary  £ng* 
lish  sailors,  and  the  odier  three  average  specimens  of  Scotchmen  of  the 
same  profession. 

Our  vessel  is  freighted  with  an  immense  variety  of  goods.  We  have 
two  hmMlred  dozen  of  wine,  principally  port  and  sherry,  two  hundred 
dozen  of  brandy,  twenty  dozen  of  gin,  some  unknown  quantity  of  porter 
and  ale,  hampers  of  champagne  and  Hampshire  hams,  pants,  boots  and 
shoes,  starch,  pickled  salmon,  sardines,  and  coals — articles,  all  and 
simdry,  anticipated  to  be  in  demand  with  her  Migesty's  fleet  in  the 
Bosphorus. 

Seven  p.  m. — ^It  has  been  a  calm,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  last  two  hours.  I 
have  attached  the  Lascar  to  myself  as  a  sort  of  body-guard,  an  arrangement 
to  which  the  captain  gives  a  tacit  consent.  I  made  the  selection  because^ 
except  the  cook,  he  is  13cest  to  a  slave,  at  least  the  melodramatic  slave,  and 
I  confess  to  having  long  wished  to  have  a  slave — a  wish,  I  believe,  pretty 
general,  if  we  woukl  confess  it,  nnce  we  are  all  naturally  tyrants,  and  the 
kicking  scene  in  the  **  Rivals"  is  a  correct  picture  of  life.  I  wish  I  could 
give  some  better  reason,  for  the  gentleman  is  evidently  a  rascal,  and  if  a 
eonvenient  opportunity  occurred,  I  dare  say  would  not  object  to  cut  my 
throat,  or  that  of  any  other.  However,  when  I  cannot  find  any  good  reason 
for  selecting  him  as  my  body-guard,  I  can  see  no  reason  why,  simply  because 
he  is  a  rascal,  I  should  therefore  not  avail  myself  of  his  services.  A  great 
deal  of  use  may  be  made  of  rascals,  and  many  an  opportunity  is  lost  bj 
our  insisting  on  employing  only  honest  men.  A  handy  rascal  is  better 
than  an  awkward  respectable.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  his 
general  rascality  will  exhibit  itself  in  a  special  rascality  to  your  detriment, 
finr  the  very  faet  of  your  trusting  him  may  put  him  on  his  good  behaviour. 
At  all  events^  in  practical  matters  it  is,  I  ^nk,  judicious  to  risk  a  little, 
and  employ  the  readiest  agency,  rather  than  go  out  of  oar  way  to  select 
an  agent  who,  although  honest,  would  not  be  eligible.  The  poor  rascals^ 
too,  should  have  some  chance  given  them  to  reform.  It  is  owing  to 
honesty  barring  the  door,  that  so  m^y  irreclaimable  rascals,  male  and 
female,  walk  the  eartlu  Leave  the  door  occasionally  ajar,  and  the  outcast 
may  retora* 
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At  that  glorious  epoch  when  the  brothers  Van  Eyke,  Haas  Hemnn- 
lingy  Jan  Mabuse,  and  several  others  had  cast  the  first  golden  beams 
upon  the  Netherlands,  which  soon  became  the  glowing  sunshine  of  art^ 
there  lived  in  the  city  of  Antwerp  a  poor  illuminator,  by  name  Gerhards. 
From  the  narrow  dormer-window  of  his  low  house  the  white  summit  oC 
the  cathedral  tower  was  just  visible,  and  in  his  room  could  be  heard  mora 
distinctly  than  elsewhere  the  artistio  chimes  of  the  great  clock,  which 
continually  warned  the  busy  sons  of  men  below  in  their  harsh  and  inex- 
orable tones^  borafuU  I    The  shadow  of  the  immense  chmrch  lay  like  a 
ffrey  cloud  over  Gerhards's  roof  at  an  early  hour  of  the  afternoon,  and 
hence  he  was  obliged  to  drag  his  wooden  bench  and  chair  close  to  the 
window,  that  he  might  distinguish  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  little  pictures 
which  be  illuminated  for  the  holy  brotheniood  of  St.  Sebaldus.     Even 
then  his  eyes  too  often  fiuled  him,  and  the  colours  danced  up  and  down 
before  him  like  flies  in  the  sunshine.     There  was  no  extraordinary 
variety  in  the  pictures  he  coloured,  but  an  illuminator  is  forced  to  follow 
his  orders,  and  has  no  choice.     One  week  Gerhards  was  obliged  to  dress 
a  number  of  St.  Katharines  in  blue  gowns  and  red  cloak%  while  in  an* 
other  St  Theresas  demanded  from  him  blue  cloaks  and  redsowns.     It 
was  only  rarely  that  he  had  to  attire  the  blessed  Virgin  in  her  golden 
garfa^  and  place  a  glittering  tiara  on  her  head.     On  the  other  hand,  St. 
Sebas^ns  came  in  by  doiens,  asking  for  a  brown  gown,  or  a  St.  Hubert 
in  want  <tf  a  green  eoat*     Without  sighing  or  complaint  the  illuminator 
gave  each  his  own  iirom  mom  till  twihght,  and  so  it  went  on  incessantly 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.     Any  one  who  saw  him  thus  sitting 
bent  over  his  work,  with  his  cheeks,  tinged  by  his  work,  would  have  felt 
amazed  at  such  indefatigable  industry.     After  dusk  his  only  relaxation 
was  to  take  his  fair-hiured  little  daughter  by  the  hand  and  enjoy  a 
ramble  about  the  city;  but  that  only  when  the  weather  was  fine.    Iliu- 
minating,  we  are  bound  to  states  had  been  Gerhards*s  voluntary  choice  of 
employment^  and  he  had  only  attained  it  after  much  trouble  and  labour 
in  his  riper  yean :  perhaps  this  accounted  for  his  patience. 

From  his  earliest  yooth  Veit  Gerhards  had  wished  to  be  a  painter.  He 
was  an  orphan,  and  lived  at  Nuremberg  with  his  grandfather,  who  was 
considered  a  very  clever  armourer,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  glis- 
tening tmdeu  At  that  day  Nuremberg  shone  like  a  rare  jewel  among  all 
tbe  towns  of  Germany.  There  was  a  wondrous  activity  in  all  brandies 
of  art,  and  any  one  possessed  of  open  hand  and  open  heart  found  enough 
to  see  and  admire  there.  The  brasier  Peter  Yisdier  was  employing  his  busy 
hands  on  the  most  glorious  masterpieces ;  the  architect  Adam  Kraft  was 
drawing  the  iM^dest  plans  for  palatial  edifices ;  woodcutters  and  builders 
wete  distinguishing  themselves;  and  in  the  workshop  of  the  master 
Wdi]gemn&  a  great  number  of  industrious  scholars  were  learning  their 
pvoiMsian.  To  this  painting-room  the  old  armourer  Gerhards  had  an 
oeeaaon  to  send  his  grandson  on  a  message.  The  lad  had  never  before 
seen  an  easel,  or  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  a  painting  closely*  When 
he  called  at  the  master's  the  latter  was  not  at  home,  and  the  workroom 
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was  deserted  by  all  bnt  one  reiy  young  scholar,  who  was  painting 
near  the  large  bay-window.  Gerhards  first  discharged  himself  of  his 
message,  but  then  looked  round  the  painting-room  curiously,  but  mo- 
destly. His  questions  attracted  the  young  scholar  away  from  the 
easel.  One  word  brought  on  another,  and  they  took  pleasure  in  each 
other's  conversation.  Tne  scholar  showed  him  everything,  from  the  long 
Mahl-sticks  and  various  brushes  down  to  the  pallets  and  grinding-boards. 
He  gave  the  gentlest  and  most  sig^nificant  replies  to  Veit's  strangest 
questions.  Thus,  then,  the  armourer's  lad  went  on  till  he  reached  the 
scholar's  easel ;  but  he  had  scarce  cast  a  glance  on  the  canvas  ere  he  folded 
his  hands  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  amaxement,  and  stood  before 
it,  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground.  A  recently  finished  Madonna's  head  stood 
out  prominently  from  the  pale  background,  the  tear-laden  lashes  being 
deeply  sunk.  Veit  Gerhai^  could  not  remove  his  eyes  from  this  picture 
of  agony,  and  the  longer  he  looked  the  more  strange  was  the  emotion 
he  felt,  and  the  bright  tears  coursed  unconsciously  down  his  ruddy  cheeks. 
A  new  world  lay  expanded  before  him,  of  which  nis  soul  had  never  before 
had  a  feeling — the  worid  of  colours ;  and  the  man  to  whom  it  opens  its 
gates  falls  a  victim  to  it  body  and  soul.  The  armourer's  apprentice  at 
length  stammered  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  ''  Oh,  would  that  I  could 
create  such  things  as  you  do!"  And  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  burning 
desire  to  become  a  painter  was  kindled  in  his  heart.  "  I  must  be  an 
artist,"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  enthusiasm,  "  and  you  must  help  me !"  And 
he  threw  his  arms  tenderly  round  the  young  scholar,  and  looked  him 
lovingly  in  the  face.  And  his  newly  gained  friend  drew  him  closely  to 
his  heart,  and  advised  him  earnestly  to  devote  Himself  to  the  glorious 
profession  of  painting,  and  he  would  teach  him  the  first  principles  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power,  and  then  they  would  work  together  at  Master 
Wohlgemuth's. 

Veit  fancied  he  was  dreaming  a  blessed  dream ;  but  at  this  moment 
the  other  scholars  came  in,  shouting  and  singing,  and  drove  the  pair 
aaunder.  Veit  Gerhards  already  stood  in  the  doorway,  prepared  to  de- 
part, when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  ask  the  young  scholar's  name. 
"My  name  is  Albrecht  Diirer,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  armourer's 
apprentice  left  the  house.  But  he  did  not  see  his  new  friend  again. 
When  he  reached  home,  full  of  his  new  idea  and  growing  wishes,  he 
opened  his  young  heart  before  his  grandfather.  The  old  man,  however, 
started  at  such  a  bold  idea  on  the  part  of  a  Gerhards,  who  had  been 
armourers  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  with- 
out replying  a  word  to  Veit's  confession,  he  ordered  his  bundle  to  be 
packed  up.  The  next  morning  he  entrusted  him  to  one  of  his  cousins, 
who  was  going  back  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  settled  in  busi- 
ness, and  Veit  went  without  a  word,  for  in  those  happy  days  children 
were  wont  to  obey  their  parents  and  superiors  blindly.  The  cousin  was 
in  business  at  Antwerp,  and  was  much  respected  there.  Under  his 
severe  discipline  young  Veit  soon  forgot  all  his  dreams  about  the  easel 
and  the  palette,  but  st^  the  hidden  love  for  art,  and  the  tender  remem- 
brance of  the  Madonna's  head,  remained.  At  least  a  hundred  times  he 
tried  to  draw  it  from  memory ;  but,  although  he  could  recal  line  upon 
line,  and  the  blue  of  the  eyes,  the  ruddiness  of  the  lips,  and  the  golden 
brown  of  the  long  locks  were  indelibly  imprinted  on  his  heart,  his  hand, 
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for  all  ihaty  could  not  reproduce  a  single  feature.  He  would  certaiuly 
liATe  gone  mad  about  it^  nad  he  but  time  to  do  so,  but  his  love  for  his 
cousin's  pretty  daughter  occupied  him,  and  attached  him  closer  than 
ever  to  his  calling.  When»  however,  he  had  gained  die  fair  g^l  at  last,  and 
taken  over  the  workshop  in  the  bargain,  his  strange  attachment  to  colours 
returned  in  such  force,  tnat  he  would  spend  hours  in  the  churches,  admiring 
the  altar-pieces  or  the  reflexion  of  the  stained  glass  on  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  attending  to  his  business.  At  the  same  time,  he  hit  upon  the 
extraordinary  idea  of  following  for  hours  any  painter  who  happened  to 
pass.  Thus,  one  day,  he  followed  Quentm  Matsys  about  so  long,  that 
the  artist  turned  round  at  length,  angrily,  and  asked  him  what  he  might 
want  with  him.  His  wife,  as  was  natural,  began  quaixelling  with  Veit 
soon  after  ihe  honeymoon  was  over,,  and  when  the  cousin  at  last  died, 
and  the  workshop  actually  belonged  to  her  husband,  there  was  no  end 
to  her  gloomy  looks  and  cutting  speeches.  She  could  not  understand 
his  insane  love  for  pictures  and  colouring,  and  told  him  incessantly  that 
the  sheen  of  a  well-nammered  swcwd  was  finer  than  all  the  colours  in  the 
world.  But  it  was  all  of  no  use.  Gerhards  was  even  so  mad,  that,  when 
his  wife  at  length  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  he  ran  o£F  with  the  child  to 
the  house  of  Master  Matsys,  begging  him  to  choose  a  name  for  her. 
It  was  the  proudest  day  of  his  life  when  the  master  took  the  babe  in  his 
arms,  and  at  last  gaye  it  the  name  of  Susanne. 

From  that  glorious  hour  Gerhards  went  on  more  steadily,  and  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart  he  returned  to  his  workshop ;  but,  spite  of  all  his  toil,  he 
could  never  turn  out  an  irreproachable  blade  or  a  handsome  da^ger-hilt. 
His  only  pleasure  in  his  wretched  existence  was  his  child,  the  little  £ur- 
haired  Susanne.  In  her  he  saw  all  the  vague  secret  wishes  of  his  soul 
assume  a  tangible  shape,  for  she  seemed  like  a  real  painter's  child.  For 
hours  shewotdd  sit  on  the  ground,  forming  graceful  figures  from  flower- 
leaves,  or  patterns  of  mosaic  with  varieeat^  stones.  At  an  early  age 
he  made  her  his  confidant ;  to  her  alone  he  imparted,  at  least  a  thousand 
times,  his  meeting  with  Master  Wohlgemuth's  youno;'  scholar,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  minutest  detail  the  fiice  and  form  of  Albrecht  Biirer,  with 
whom  he  had  conversed,  and  who  was  now  beginning  to  be  spoken  of  in 
the  Netherlands  as  a  rising  artist.  By  degrees,  this  handsome  head,  with 
the  flowing  locks  and  piercing  eyes,  obtained  a  fixed  place  in  Susanne's 
heart,  and  it  grew  a  habit  with  her  to  ask  his  intercession  in  her  evening 
prayers,  when  she  had  committed  any  childish  sin.  When  she  grew 
older,  she  escaped  ofben  enough,  by  her  father's  complicity,  from  the 
scolding  mother,  and  ran  down  to  Master  Matsys's  house,  whose  work- 
zoom  became  her  dearest  abode.  She  could  look  on  for  hours  while 
Matsys  painted  or  mixed,  and  her  greatest  delight  was  to  grind  colours 
for  him.  The  master  was  fond  of  her,  for  she  was  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, and  had  a  great  talent  for  learning.  Jan,  too,  Matsys's  eldest 
son,  looked  up  with  a  joyful  face  from  his  colours  when  the  heavy  oak 
door  groaned  and  Susanne's  graceful  form  was  visible.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  she  had  come  to  release  him  from  his  odious  labours,  and  he 
could  now  run  out  and  join  his  playmates  without  being  missed.  Jan 
had  certainly  no  objection  to  become  as  renowned  a  painter  as  his  father, 
but  he  had  not  imagined  it  would  cost  so  much  kbour,  and  that  annoyed 
him.     He  natuzaUy  thought  that  a  painter's  son  would  have  a  royal  road 
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to  \emnngf  mad  his  menj  comradat  oonfiroied  him  in  this  opinion.  At 
iihd  mid-dajr  hour  Jan  would  regnkily  make  his  appearanoe  affain  in  ^b» 
workshopy  and  thrust  Susanne,  laughing^,  a^^bj^  the  reward  me  received 
heing  generally  a  hearty  kiss,  while  Snsiume  huiried  home  to  be  soolded 
by  her  mother  and  praised  by  her  fother. 

Just  as  the  girl  reached  her  thirteenth  year  her  mother  died,  and  now 
Gerhards's  life  underwent  a  remarkable  change.  In  the  first  place,  he 
gave  up  his  trade,  sold  his  forge  for  almost  nothing,  and  hired  a  house 
dose  to  Qnentin  Matsys's.  The  old  beech  that  grew  in  the  painter's  court 
readied  just  up  to  the  window  of  Susanne's  modest  chamber,  and  the 
birds  that  nestled  in  it  sang  the  girl  to  sleep  at  night  and  awoke  her  in 
the  morning.  As  soon  as  they  had  settled  down,  Gerhards  went  out  one 
morning  with  a  very  important  air,  and  walked  straight  into  Matsys's 
room  to  offer  himself  as  a  scholar.  The  master,  however,  put  his  hands 
on  his  sides  and  broke  out  in  truly  Homeric  laughter. 

**Are  you  road,  old  fellow,"  he  cried,  repeatedly,  "that  at  your  age 
yon  think  of  beginning  the  art  of  painting?  As  if  it  were  child's  play, 
that  could  be  learned  in  a  handful  of  years.  Young  blood  is  required  for 
it.  But  give  me  your  daughter  as  a  pupil,  and  I'll  make  her  a  famous 
painter :  take  my  hand  upon  it !  Bat  you,  my  good  friend,  think  better 
of  it.     When  a  hone  is  stiff  he  is  not  harnessed  to  a  royal  equipage.'' 

This  address  made  Gerhards  so  angry  that  he  shoo^  the  dust  off  his 
shoes,  and  swore  never  to  pass  this  threshold  again.  And  he  not  only 
kept  his  word,  but  forbade  hb  dangfater  going  there,  and  even  violently 
expelled  Master  Jan,  when  he  once  came  about  the  house  to  look  aftor 
his  fiiithful  assistant.  Susanna  cried  bitterly,  but  it  was  all  of  no  avafl« 
Geriiards  had  in  the  mean  while  found  employment  that  suited  him :  he 
illuminated  pictures  for  the  monks  of  St.  Sebaldus.  His  seal  was  so  great 
that  he  would  often  have  forgotten  his  food  and  drink  while  so  engaged, 
had  not  his  attentive  child  pressed  them  upon  him  with  prayers  and  tender 
endearments.  He  was  badly  paid,  it  is  true,  but  o?ring  to  Susannc^s 
economy  they  could  just  manage  to  live.  There  was,  however,  sonethio|^ 
on  the  lather's  mind;  for  Snsanne  was  amazed  to  see  him  lock  up  eveiy 
saved  penny  in  a  chest,  as  if  he  wished  to  hide  it  firom  the  eyes  of  greedy 
robbers. 

At  the  bottom  of  Susanne's  heart,  too,  lay  a  delicious  seductioai  which 
would  not  be  silent  day  or  night.  She  heard  incessantly  those  words  of 
the  master,  <*  I  would  make  a  foinons  painter  of  bar !"  for  Jan  had  told 
her  all  the  particulars  of  the  famous  quarrel  as  they  walked  home  horn 
mass,  where  the  young  gentleman  now  put  in  an  appearanoe  mors  £re> 
quently  than  before;  And  yet  she  did  not  see  how  to  satisfy  her  longing; 
what  good  did  it  do  her  if  her  father  now  and  then  gave  her  a  dosen 
saints  to  illuminate  ?  What  did  it  avail  her  that  Jan  one  evening  placed 
colours  and  palettes  in  the  passage,  so  that  she  could  not  help  midiBg 
them  when  she  went  down  to  prepare  supper  ?  She  could  not  even  fed 
really  happy  when  Jan,  on  Christma»-dav,  thrust  an  easd  of  his  own 
manufacture  into  the  doorway,  although  she  carefully  placed  his  present 
in  her  garret.  There  was  no  one  to  show  her  how  to  use  aU  these  things 
properly.  The  days  passed  away  in  silent  sorrow,  the  spring  rdieved  die 
winter,  and  the  summer  followed  dose  on  his  heels.  One  June  afternoon 
Snsanne  stood  done  at  the  open  garret  window*     The  son  had  dready 
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sunk  low,  and  the  court-yard  was  beginning  to  grow  dusky.  Cr«iliards 
was  still  working  tndefatigably  in  Ms  gloomy  room,  although  Susanne 
had  earnestly  implored  him  to  spare  Ins  burning  eyea.  The  maiden's 
Uoe  eyes  rested  Tefj  sorrowf oUy  on  the  green  branches  of  the  beech-tree : 
they  were  moving  about  yery  strangely,  when  all  at  once  Jan's  laughing 
hce  peered  out  from  the  leares  just  opposite  her  window.  Shaking  his 
brown  locks  impudently,  he  whisp^ed : 

**  I  saw  you  standing  at  the  window,  and  ha^e  oome  to  talk  with  yoa 
a  little.  FiUher  is  just  now  painting  a  large  portrait,  and  will  not  trouble 
himself  about  me  for  weeks.  So  I  will  come  to  see  you  in  this  way  often, 
and  fortunately  nobody  has  forlndden  that  But  what's  your  fiitlMr 
about?" 

*^  Oh,  he  is  at  woik,  but  I  fear  so  for  his  poor  eyes." 

*'  Well !  I  couldn't  work  as  he  does." 

<'  Ton  I  I  believe  it ;  I  am  not  frightened  about  yoor  eves,  Jsn."  She 
looked  at  him  and  smiled.  Whither  had  her  heavy  heart  flown  so 
suddenly  P 

**  How  pleasant  your  room  is  l"  Jan  said,  admiringly,  and  sirstcfaed 
out  has  neck  to  peer  in. 

She  withdrew  a  step.  '^  Lode  I  there  is  your  nice  easel !"  she  said, 
proudly.  But  with  these  words  a  shadow  again  flew  across  her  tost  £Me» 
^*  Yes,  Atm  is  eveiything  fiorpainlnig,''  she  sighed,  **  and  the  inclmatkm 
is  not  wanting,  but  I  need  a  master." 

**  Susanne^  here  is  one  ready  to  band  if  yon  wilL  Take  me  as  teacher. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  work  hard  since  you  left  off  combg  to  ua.  And 
I  will  teach  you  all  I  know." 

**  How  can  that  be  ?     Yon  must  not  enter  our  house  or  I  yonrs.^ 

^'  WeU,  I'll  elimb  thb  tree  every  afternoon  at  the  same  time,  and  you'll 
bring  yoor  easel  dose  to  the  window,  and  we  can  talk,  and  I'll  bfisg  a 
long  brush  to  hdp  you,  and  teach  you  how  to  mix  oolonn.  I'll  be 
very  carefiil,  and  yon  shall  not  desire  a  better  teacher  your  whole  liie 
kmg.» 

Half  doubting,  half  lost  in  a  defieious  dream,  the  girl  looked  at  lum. 

*'Yon  are  right,  &ther  did  not  forbid  us  talking  together,"  she  at 
length  said,  dowly. 

**  All  the  Others  in  the  world  could  not  prevent  diat,"  he  said,  boldly, 
from  his  green  arbour. 

She  moTed  the  easel  eagerly  towards  the  window. 

"Is  that  right?" 

"  Nearer  still.  Yon  must  turn  a  little,  so  that  I  nay  see  yom  better 
while  painting.     Every  master  expects  that  from  his  pupil." 

''  Will  that  do?  Oh,  Jan  1  if  I  really  should  learn  from  you  how  to^ 
paint!" 

"  Yon  shall.  But  be  here  punctually  every  afternoon  at  three— even 
if  it  rains,  mind." 

•*  Oh  yes !  and  when  I  have  learned  to  paint  beavtifnl  pictures^  I  will 
sell  them  like  your  frither  does,  and  beoome  rich." 

"Wefl,  and  then?" 

"Oh,  then  I'll  buy  father  a  new  house  wiA  a  Urge,  light  painting- 
room  in  it,  so  that  he  may  save  his  poo»  eyes,  and  111  sit  witli  him  ther^ 
Moi  paint  to  my  heart's  delight" 
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<<  You  T  she  reflected.    And  a  glorious  blush  suffused  her  cheek. 

At  this  moment  Gerhards's  Toice  was  heard. 

"  Father  wants  to  go  out,"  she  whispered,  with  a  charming  nod.  And 
the  strange  bifd  in  the  branches  was  left  alone. 

But  from  that  first  meeting,  every  afternoon  at  three,  the  conscientious 
master  was  seated  in  the  tree  before  his  industrious  pupil's  window.  At 
times  he  wished  from  his  heart  that  she  were  a  trifle  less  attentive  and 
zealous,  for  she  had  hardly  a  glance  for  him,  and  her  cheeks  glistened 
with  delight  What  a  harmony  of  colours  the  young  roaster  found, 
though,  on  that  side  of  Susanne's  face  that  was  turned  towards  him ! 
Even  in  his  father's  celebrated  pictures  was  it  possible  to  find  a  finer 
flesh-tone  than  that  which  the  turned-back  sleeve  revealed  to  Jan  ?  Did 
the  gold,  which  the  master's  pencil  transferred  to  the  panel,  shine  half 
so  brightly  as  Susanne's  hair,  and  a  blue  like  the  colour  of  her  eyes  could 
not  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  colours,  Jan  was  auite  certain. 
And  how  pure  and  classical  was  the  outline  of  the  profile  which  the 
master  contmually  had  before  him  !  And  how  rich  the  voice,  in  which 
she  asked  him  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  how  graceful  her  every  move- 
ment, when  she  went  to  fetch  anything,  or  mixed  the  colour  on  her 
palette,  or  else  bent  back  to  judge  the  effect  of  her  painting  ?  At  times 
the  master's  brush  would  interfere,  or  she  was  obliged  to  hand  him  out 
her  palette  to  mix  a  colour  whose  composition  she  had  not  yet  learned* 
But  she  always  did  this  with  hesitation,  for  Jan  was  boyishly  full  of  mad 
tricks,  would  seize  her  plump  hand  with  the  palette,  and  keep  it  prisoner 
as  long  as  he  liked,  despite  her  stru&^gling.  But  these  hours  were  very 
happy,  of  which  father  Gerhards  with  his  saints,  and  Quentin  Matsys 
with  the  noUe  lady  he  was  painting,  suspected  nothine.  They  were 
happy,  though  they  passed  so  rapidly,  and  though  so  little  of  the  pure 
summer  aur  without  reached  the  couple.  Bees,  and  butterflies,  and  birds 
were  there,  they  hummed  and  declared  the  beauty  of  summer,  and  then 
the  old*  green  tree  became  a  paradise  where  the  rosebuds  of  love  sprang 
up,  and  of  which  the  lovers  knew  nothing  till  they  felt  the  thorns. 

The  summer  passed  by  like  a  day  ;  autumn  had  arrived,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  depart ;  the  leaves  dropped  slowly  from  the  beech-tree,  and 
lour  young  eyes  watched  them  tall  very  mournfully.  At  length  the 
parting  hour  sounded  for  die  master  and  pupil,  for  the  bare  branches 
could  no  longer  hide  the  large  bird  nestling  among  them.  There  was 
not  much  painting  done  in  the  last  hour,  but,  to  make  up  for  it,  the  little 
hand  often  went  out  without  a  palette,  and  remained  a  willing  prisoner. 
At  last  a  sweet  young  face  bent  forth  from  the  window,  and  two  longing 
^arms  were  stretched  out  to  grasp  it  and  draw  it  nearer.  It  was  the  last 
time  of  meeting.  In  iheir  mutual  grief  and  bitter  tears  of  parting,  the 
young  lovers  h^  not  noticed  that  the  yard-door  had  opened,  and  Master 
Matsys  himself  walked  out.  He  stood  quite  silent,  and  looked  up  the 
tree ;  he  held  his  long  Mahl-stick  in  hb  hand,  and  banged  it  on  the 
ground  every  now  and  then  impatiently,  but  those  above  heard  and  saw 
nothing  but  each  otiier.  At  length  the  master  walked  ck)6e  up  to  the 
tree,  gave  the  trunk  a  violent  kick,  and  shouted  in  his  powerfol  voice, 
^  I  hardly  thought  that  fruit  would  grow  on  this  old  tree,  altiiough  the 
fruit  is  wormeaten."    And  then  he  began  belabouring  Jan's  long  legs 
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most  anmercifally  with  the  Mahl-stiek.  Tbe  nuuden  diMppeuBd  from 
the  window  with  a  cry  of  teiror,  and  Jan  slipped  down  like  liffhtning. 
Three  days  after  he  was  on  the  road  to  Le3rdeny  to  the  celebrated  master, 
Lucas,  wnere  his  £ftther  had  sent  him  to  finish  hb  apprentieesUp*  Still, 
on  the  evenine  before  his  departure  he  mana|;ed  very  clewiy  to  obtain 
the  promised  kiss  from  9usanne's  rosy  lips  while  she  was  at  the  fountain, 
and  on  this  occasion  probably  found  time  to  whisper  all  sorts  of  oonsola* 
tion  in  her  ear,  for  the  maiden  next  morning  was  of  good  obeer,  though 
her  eyes  were  swollen,  and  did  not  let  her  head  droop* 

But  now  cloud  followed  close  on  cloud.  Gerhards's  eyes  began  to 
grow  bad,  and  his  strength  deserted  him.  Still  he  worked  with  greater 
perseverance  than  erer.  There  was  a  hastiness  and  restlessness  in  his 
manner  which  startied  the  poor  child.  In  vain  were  her  earnest  prayers 
that  he  would  spare  himself.  He  grew  exdted  and  savage  when  sli^  spoke 
about  his  failing  sight.  *<  Leave  me !  I  know  what  I  am  about,*'  was  his 
usual  reply,  and  he  went  on  illuminating  with  renewed  zeal,  llie  spring, 
it  is  true,  brought  its  gentle  remedy  in  the  glorious  verdure  and  foliage ; 
his  weak  eyes  were  strengthened  by  it,  but  the  hot  summer  came,  and 
the  sharp  lights  of  autumn  product  firesh  pain.  But  Gerhards  never 
complained.  He  went  on  patiently  from  one  day  to  the  other,  from 
autumn  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to  spring.  But  table  and  stool  drew 
closer  to  the  window,  his  pale  face  was  bowed  stiU  more  closely  to  his 
work ;  more  and  more  carefully  did  he  hide  the  pictures  from  his  daughter, 
until,  at  length,  concealment  was  no  longer  possible ;  the  monks  sent 
back  his  illuminated  saints  with  a  stem  reproof,  and  threatened  not  to 
give  him  any  more  work  if  he  aran  illuminated  while  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication. Gerhards  now  broke  down :  with  trembling  hands  he  speech- 
lessly pushed  the  pictures  across  to  his  daughter.  Susanne  saw  what 
she  had  not  expected.  The  poor  painter's  brush  had  no  longer  been  able 
to  retain  the  outiines,  and  the  colours  were  mixed  in  utter  confusion.  The 
saints  wore  without  a  blush  green  and  violet  beards,  while  the  Magdalens 
and  Katharines  had  their  checks  painted  blue.  Susanne  wept  hot  tears 
of  agony. 

*'  Do  not  ciy,*'  the  father  said,  desperately,  and  tore  the  pictures  from 
her  hands  ;  ^'  help  me,  rather !  help  me,  for  just  a  month,  look  ye ;  by 
that  time  my  eyes  will  be  well ;  I  know  it,  I  feel  certain  of  it  Then  I 
will  work  with  double  energy.  One  more  year  and  we  shaU  have  enough 
money." 

And  when  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  looked  up,  question* 
iugly,  he  said,  harshly,  witii  his  mouth  glued  to  her  ear, 

'*  Now  I  will  tell  you  why  I  want  to  work !  We  must  go  to  Niirem- 
berg,  and  it  is  a  very  great  distance.  But  he  will  take  me  as  his  scholar, 
believe  me,  and  then  all  our  suffering  will  be  at  an  end.  See,  that  is 
what  keeps  me  alive  and  at  work.  And  you'll  go  with  me,  for  you,  too^ 
must  see  Jiis  glorious  Eeusc." 

After  a  lengthened  pause,  she  whispered, 

**  Shall  we  go  through  Leyden,  father  P" 

He  nodded,  as  if  in  a  dream.  Then  she  fell  on  his  breast  with  a  cry 
of  joy,  and  from  diat  hour  a  ^leam  of  happmess  never  again  quitted  hn 
face.  And  she  helped  him  honestly,  while  he  sat  silent  in  the  ccnmer, 
shading  his  eyes  widi  his  hand,  and  was  so  industrious  that  Gerhasda 
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oAm  had  to  oompel  her  to  Itave  off  wotk,  and  the  brothera  M  praised 
her  pictores.  But  the  helped  him  not  only  for  a  month,  month  on  month 
grew  into  a  year,  and  the  past  year  was  agam  followed  by  another,  for 
time  did  not  stand  still.  Qerhards  seemed  seareelj  to  notice  it  With 
die  greed  o£  a  miser  he  coonted  over  their  scanty  savings,  and  shouted 
with  Joy  when  a  trifle  was  added  to  them.  With  glowug  dieeks  and 
tear-nlled  eyes  he  exclaimed,  one  day, 

**J£  one  oould  only  paint  a  picture  like  Qaeotin  Matsys,  and  find  a 
purchaser  for  it !  Then  we  «oald  start  for  the  promised  city  next  ^mng."^ 

'*  Next  spring  go  to  Ley  den— -to  Nuremberg,  I  mean,"  Susanna  said, 
hurriedly,  and  kid  her  pencil  down  to  draw  a  deep  breath  of  delight. 

The  nther^s  words  £b11  on  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  rair  flower  was  to  spring 
from  thenoe.  A  dean  nieoe  of  parchment  now  lay  continually  among  the 
pictures  of  saints*  and  slie  began  to  work  upon  it  with  great  industry.  A 
thousand  times  was  she  obliged  to  cover  it  when  Gerfaards  came  up  to 
see  how  she  was  getting  on  with  her  work ;  for  days  she  was  foroed  to  lay 
it  aside,  for  the  monks  of  St.  Sebaldus  were  pressing  her,  or  the  pious 
UiBulines  sent  in  fresh  orders,  for  the  fame  of  her  pictures  had  spread 
through  all  Antwei^.  Still,  she  worked  on  indefatigably,  day  after  day, 
while  the  roses  were  &ding  from  her  cheek.  At  length  the  labour  of 
love  was  ended  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  picture  wfaidi'was  to  impart 
ftbcity  to  her  father  was  finished.  With  a  smile  of  delight  she  went  up 
to  Qerhards  at  early  mom,  and,  bending  over  him  with  a  tender  kiss^ 


''  Do  you  belisve  this  pioture  will  find  a  purchaser  ?"  And  she  placed 
the  piotare  in  his  hands. 

The  full  light  of  daj  fell  upon  the  picture.  It  was  an  exquintely 
finished  head  of  the  Samovr.  What  a  beam  of  sunshine  swept  across  the 
old  man's  sunken  fooe !  What  drove  the  tears  into  his  weak  eyes  and 
caused  hb lips  to  tremble?  Why  did  his  thin  hands  raise  the  picture  so 
high  to  the  light?  It  was  a  long  time  ere  Gerhaids  could  find  words, 
hot  when  his  child  knelt  before  him  in  strange  confusion,  he  whispered, 
with  a  glorious  smile, 

^*  You  have  fixed  hti  &oe  upon  this  parchment.  It  was  not  in  vain, 
then,  that  I  spoke  to  you  about  him.  It  is  he  whom  you  have  pmnted, 
and  he  will  yet  be  my  Savioiff.  Go,  go— Hsarry  the  picture  to  Quentin 
Matm :  he  will  find  ^cm  a  purchaser ;  rfiow  it  to  him,  that  he  may  see 
you  have  become  a  pauiter  without  his  help.  Hasten,  hasten,  my  child, 
and  then  we  will  go  to  Nuremberg.  But  take  the  pioture  away  at  once, 
or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  let  it  go  fr<om  meP 

There  was  a  strange  commotion  perceptible  at  this  time  in  the  streets 
of  Antwerp.  People  of  all  classes  were  standing  about  in  groups  and 
talking  with  great  animation.  The  girls  at  the  fountain  could  find  no  end 
to  iheir  gossip ;  in  all  the  painting^rooms  the  scholars  were  restless  and 
excited,  for  the  news  had  arrived  from  Ghent  that  the  renowned  master, 
Albrecht  Durer,  of  Nuremberg,  on  his  tour  through  the  Netheriands,  in- 
tended to  honour  Antwerp  with  a  vint,  and  was  expected  to  arrive  to- 
morrow, perhaps  to«day.  Some  went  so  fiEur  as  to  assert  that  he  was 
already  m  the  city,  and  with  him  the  great  master,  Lucas,  of  Leyden,  and 
his  lovely  wife.  Susanne  Gerfaards,  w£>  never  purposely  avoided  an  bourns 
chatter  with  her  eompanbns  at  tfie  fountain,  tripped  alon^  this  day  iiii> 
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heeding  the  distorEMnMses  in  the  streets,  bearing  the  pictuie  in  her  hands, 
to  Master  Mateys's  hoose^  which  she  had  not  entered  for  so  many  yeacB. 
Her  Tomig  heart  beat  so  violently  that  she  conld  hardly  draw  breath,  and 
her  cheeks  glowed  as  she  taf^Nid  at  the  heavy  door  with  timid  fingen. 
Qaentin  Matras,  himself  opened  it  to  her,  and  straightway  stietdied  out 
his  arma  and  folded  her  to  his  breast. 

*^  I  knew  yon  would  come  again  some  time  or  another,"  he  said, 
warmly,  and  drew  the  maiden  in.  "But  what  brings  you  to  yonr  old 
Uend  ? — ^Eor  yon  must  mean  to  visit  him,  as  the  yoong  one  is  far  away. 
Has  your  father,  the  stimnge  old  fellow,  changed  his  mind  V^ 

*<  Oh,  do  not  speak  of  hun  1"  she  said,  mournfully ;  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  ^  I'll  tell  yon  about  him  presently.  But,  now,  look  at  this 
picture  I  have  painted,  and  find  me  a  purchaser,  for  I  am  bound  to  sell  it 
to-daj^  dear  master." 

^Cbild!  did  yon  really  paint  this  picture— -all  by  yourself?"  said 
liatsya,  gasing  at  it  with  ddighted  amaaement.  ''  Wny,  Jan  must  have 
been  a  better  master  than  I  ever  thought  him." 

Thia  name  from  these  lips  suddenly  removed  a  load  firom  the  maiden's 
heart.  With  burning  tears  she  threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the 
£ither  of  her  vrell*bebved,  and  confessed  all  to  him— the  grief  smd  hope 
of  her  young  heart— confessod  to  him,  as  to  a  priest ;  ncr  did  she  conceal 
the  blind  man's  desire  to  go  to  NOremberg.  Ah,  it  was  such  a  blessing 
to  be  able  to  la^  bare  her  heart  at  last ! 

^*  His  ieet  wish  to  go  whither  his  thoughts  ever  turn,"  she  concluded, 
*'  and  I  will  accompany  him.  His  poor  eyes  will  only.be  able  to  recognise 
one  thing :  the  form  of  the  man  who  once  appeared  to  him  in  a  polden 
halo  at  Master  Wohlsemuth's  workshop — tliat  young  scholar  Albredit 
Diirer,  who,  it  is  said^  has  now  become  a  great  master.  Even  when  I 
laid  mj  littfe  picture  on  his  knees,  he  only  noticed  bta  hoe  in  that  of  the 
Saviour.  Oh !  believe  me,  he  will  not  know  peace  until  that  countenance 
onoe  more  beams  before  him.    Find  me  a  purchaser,  master  I" 

''Leave  the  picture  with  me;  I  will  find  you  a  purdiaser,  in  whose 
hands  you  will  be  glad  to  see  it.  And  now  be  consoled :  do  not  cry  your 
pretty  eyes  out,  for  Jan  would  be  very  angry  at  that." 

And  then  he  drew  the  maiden  once  more  to  his  side  and  spoke  long 
aadoonfidentially  with  her.  When  Susanne  left  the  painting^room,  she 
hopped  like  a  bird  over  ihe  stones^  and  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  voice 
sounded  more  tender  and  cheerful  than  ever  when  she  told  her  fiather 
where  she  had  been,  and  what  hopes  she  had  brought  back  widi  her. 

Earlj  in  the  afternoon  Matsys  camein,  and  brought  the  delighted  fi;irl 
a  bright  gold  florin  for  the  drawing,  which  an  artbtic  Nuremberger  had 
seen  at  his  house^  and  desired  to  buy.  The  illuminator  bade  him  eood 
day,  just  as  if  he  had  only  left  him  yesterday,  but  the  master  shook 
his  head  at  the  sight  of  (jerhards's  sunken  cheeks,  and  regarded  with 
much  emotion  the  thin  hand  that  lay  so  bumingly  in  his  own.  Then  he 
asked  kindly  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  brins^  the  Nuremberger  with  him 
in  the  evemng,  for  he  could  tell  them  much  about  the  glorious  city  and 
AJbrecht  DfLrer.  How  Gerhards's  eyes  sparkled !  how  his  breast  rose 
and  e^qumded !  how  he  passed  his  hands  repeatedly  across  his  eyes,  as  if 
striving  to  tear  away  a  veil ! 
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<^ Bring  him!"  he  then  said,  hurriedly;  ''any  one  coming  from 
Nuremberg  is  most  welcome  to  me,  were  he  a  beggar.  Or  shall  I  go  to 
him  ?  Oh !  I  can  find  the  way  through  the  streets — ^my  eyes  are  clearer 
than  ever.     I  almost  believe  I  could  paint  again." 

The  twilight  fell  slowly  over  the  scene.  Susanne  was  seated  at  her 
father's  knees :  her  heart  was  wondrous  light  and  happy,  for  she  had  never 
known  her  &ther  so  kind  and  cheerful,  nor  seen  so  gentle  a  flush  on  his 
cheek.  He,  usually  so  reserved,  talked  incessantly.  He  was  mentally 
again  in  Nilrembei^ :  he  described  to  his  daughter  tne  quunt  streets  and 
gabled  houses,  the  many  stately  bridges,  spoke  of  the  Lorenz  church  and 
St.  Sebaldus,  and  of  the  glorious  fountain  in  the  market-place.  He  saw 
himself  once  again  in  his  grandfather's  forge,  and  reproduced  to  his 
daughter  the  revered  image  of  the  old  armourer  as  it  lived  and  moved. 
So  hearty  was  his  laugh,  so  loud  his  voice,  that  they  could  not  hear  steps 
on  the  stairs,  or  some  one  raise  the  latch  and  walk  quietly  in.  *'  As  you 
did  not  come  to  me,  I  must  fain  visit  you,''  a  marvellously  gentle  voice 
was  heard  saying ;  and  a  tall,  stately  person  offered  his  hand  in  greeting 
to  Gerhards.  There  was  a  shriek,  and  Gerhards  lay  on  the  breast  of 
Albrecht  Diirer. 

When  Susanne  stooped  that  night  to  kiss  her  father,  who  lay  exhausted, 
but  smiling  benignantly,  on  his  couch,  she  whispered  to  him  in  great  ex- 
citement: ''Now  I  first  begin  to  understand  your  longing  for  that 
countenance,  fftther.  I  really  believe  I  could  go  to  Nuremberg,  or  further, 
for  one  glance  from  those  eyes ;  and  yet  I  love  Jan  so  dearly,  as  you  now 
know." 

'*He  bought  your  Saviour,  child,"  Gerhards  muttered,  "and  asked 
after  your  master.  I  was  your  master — I  alone — and  now  I  shall  become 
— ^his  scholar !" 

With  these  words  he  gently  closed  his  eyes.  The  next  morning  they 
were  closed  for  ever  to  this  world.  The  poor  illuminator  had  gone  to  the 
angels  who  were  to  restore  him  to  hb  brilliant  vision,  and  he  awaited  among 
them  his  master — Albrecht  Diirer. 

Little  Susanne,  who  soon  after  became  the  happy  wife  of  Jan  Matsys, 
and  a  distinguished  artist  in  the  bargain,  has  been  rendered  immortal  by 
a  couple  of  lines.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Master  Dttrer 
(1621),  which  has  fortunately  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  run  as 
follows :  "  Master  Gerhardts,  illuminist  in  Antwerp,  has  a  daughter 
about  eighteen  years  old ;  her  name  is  Susanna,  and  she  has  illuminated 
a  parchment  of  a  Saviour's  head,  for  which  I  gave  a  florin.  It  is  a  great 
marvel  that  a  woman  could  do  so  much !" 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Providence  has  sown  the  tempting 
golden  bait  broadcast  in  the  riTcr  valleys  of  certain  neglected  regions  to 
allore  civilisation  to  them.  How  long  would  the  interior  of  South 
America  have  remained  unknown  but  for  the  auri  sacra  James  t  Botany 
Bay,  whose  very  name  proclaims  its  charms,  had  to.  be  populated  at  first 
by  convicts;,  and.  how  slowly  did  emigration  progress  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  until  the  golden  harvest  claimed  its  multitudinous 
Topers!  The  ^splendid  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  pipomising  lands 
that  surround  it  remained  unpeopled  till  the  same  attraction  presented 
itself  there.  Now^  after  nigh  a  century  of  dismeeful  monopoly  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  would  neither  cultivate  nor  dviBse,  nor  in 
any  way  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  country  or  of  its  inhabitants 
themselves,'  nor  allow  othen  to  do  so,  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Fraaer 
and  Columbia  lUvers  has  anticipated  the  dormant  energies  of  the  British 
government,  who  had  justly  doomed  so  unnatural  a  state  of  things  to  an 
ignoble  end,  and  awakened  the  glad  sound  of  the  Anglo*Saxon  idiom  in 
l£e  woods  and  on  the  waters  of  what  is  now  designated  as  <<  British 
Columbia."  There  the  most  varied  and  contrasted  configuration  of  moun- 
tain and  rock,  of  prairie  and  meadow,  of  lake  and  river,  nave  long  awuted 
the  coming  of  man  in  vain.  The  humminr-bird  has  flitted  by,  and  the 
cactus  has  bloomed  for  ages  in  a  climate  which  combines  sU  the  .excel- 
lences  of  our  own,  with  a  milder  winter  and  a  more  genial  summer,  unseen 
by  civilised  beings.  A  soil  covered  with  vegetable  riches  and  yearning 
for  the  plough,  rivers  and  lakes  teeming  with  fish  and  fowl,  primevd 
forests  groamng  beneath  the  weight  of  timber,  mountain  rocks  glittering 
with  mineral  wealth,  have  all  been  tabo6ed  for  the  sakeof  a  few  avaricious 
dealers  in  the  skins  of  persecuted  racoons,  martens^  and  squirrels. 

Happily  this  disreputable  state  of  things  has  gone  by  now.  Ph>videnoe 
has  been  more  considerate  than  man.  He  has,  by  placmg  the  irresistible 
aUurement  of  gold  within  reach  of  the  first  rude  and  adventurous 
pioneers  of  civilisation,  ensured  the  gradual  but  certain  population  of  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  promising  regions  in  tiie  world.  We  may  regret 
now  that  the  glorious  Columbia  discoyei^  by  the  Spaniard  Quadra  in 
1775,  and  navigated  by  Vancouver's  lieutenant,  was  ceded  to  American 
menace.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  shown  in  Dr.  Travers  Twiss's  able 
work  on  the  Oregon  question,  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  attained  the 
paiallel  of  48  deg.,  and  is  consequentiy  entitied  to  be  regarded  as  the 
discoverer  of  that  territory,  which,  until  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
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the  treaty  of  1846,  was,  as  in  justice  it  should  have  remained,  the 
southern  portion  of  British  Columbia ;  but  while  we  regret  the  loss  of 
the  glorious  yalley  of  the  g^atest  river  of  the  district,  and  the  whole  of 
that  land  earned  to  us  by  the  enterprise  of  the  same  distinguished  navi- 

fator,  and  by  him  called  New  Albion — now  California — still  we  cannot 
ut  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  only  really  available  harbour  between 
San  Francisco  and  Russian  America  remains  to  us,  and  that  nature 
points  to  that  harbour  as  the  future  great  outlet  of  communication  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East,  and  as  the  link  in  the  great  chain  of  inter- 
national communication  that  will  girt  the  terrestrial  globe  when  the  over- 
land communication,  which  is  now  a  mere  question  of  time,  shall  have 
been  established  from  Halifiiz  to  Victoria — ^from  Novia  Scotia  to  Van- 
couver Island. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  progressive  delineation  of  the  coaifts  to  Her- 
nandez Cortes,  Drake,  Juan  de  Fuca,  Behring,  Cook,  Berkeley,  Van- 
couver, and  the  fur  traders  who  followed  in  their  wake  in  those  benighted 
times  when,  by  the  acts  of  an  unenlightened  parliament,  no  British  sub- 
jects, except  mose  in  the  service  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  could  make 
expeditions  for  trade  or  fishery  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  or  Magellan's 
Straits  to  any  part  of  the  west  coast  of  America,  nor  could  any  not 
employed  or  licensed  by  the  East  India  Company  proceed,  for  either  of 
those  purposes,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  any  seas  or  lands  east 
of  that  point 

The  voyageur  of  the  northern  rivers,  the  trapper  of  the  western 
prairies,  and  the  hunter  of  the  eastern  forests  and  lakes,  were  the  first  to 
break  through  these  absurd  restrictions,  and  the  mountain  tracks  of  the 
red  man  were  soon  followed  by  a  few  adventurous  spirits,  among  whom 
Mackenzie,  who,  after  discovering  the  river  which  bears  his  name,  crossed 
the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  point  where  that  great  Arctic  river  has  its 
sources  in  a  small  lake  situated  in  a  deep  snowy  valley,  embosomed  in 
vroody  mountains.  The  lake  was  about  two  miles  in  length,  abounded  in 
trout  and  carp,  and  its  banks  were  clothed  with  spruce,  white  birch, 
wiUow,  and  alder.  From  this  lake  he  followed  an  Indian  path  which  led 
over  a  low  ridge  of  land  of  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  paces  in  length, 
to  another  lake  rather  smaller  than  the  last.  It  was  situated  in  a  valley 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  precipitous  rocks  on  either  side,  down 
which  fell  cascades  that  fed  both  lakes  with  the  melting  snows  of  the 
mountains.  Passing  by  this  latter  lake  he  encountered  a  small  river, 
which,  however,  soon  gathered  strength  from  its  tributary  mountain 
streams,  and  rushed  with  great  impetuosity  over  a  bed  of  flat  stones : 
these  were  the  head  waters  of  the  Tatouche  Tesse,  or  Frazer's  River.  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  was  thus  the  discoverer  of  that  river.  Descending 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  found  the  country  covered  with  large 
trees,  pine,  spruce,  birch,  cedar,  elder,  and  hemlodt.  It  abounded  with 
animals.  Continuing  his  course  down  the  river  in  a  lai*ge  canoe,  he 
ultimately  reached  its  mouth,  in  the  year  of  am  Lord  1793. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Frazer,  an  employe  of  the  North- West  Company,  esta- 
blished a  post  on  a  lake  which  feeds  the  westerly  branch  of  the  Tatouche 
Tesse,  now  called  Stuart's  River,  from  a  still  greater  lake,  about  fifty 
miles  in  length,  since  discovered,  and  upon  which  a  fort,  called  that  of 
St.  James,  has  been  established;  but  Frazer's  Lake  and  Stuarfs  River 
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appear  to  have  obtained  at  fint  the  name  of  Frazer-— a  same  which  hae 
now  remained,  as  fiar  as  the  river  is  omeemed,  to  its  eastern  and  central 
waters.  The  whole  of  this  vast  district  is  so  diversified  in  its  aspect,  and 
so  intersected  with  lakes  and  rivers  of  various  dimensions,  that  its  real 
features  have  not  yet  been  satisfiictorily  established.  To  the  west  of 
Stoart's  Lake  and  north  of  Fraaer's  River  is  M'Leod's  Lake,  about  fifibj- 
five  miles  in  cireumferenee,  with  a  post  of  same  name.  The  waten  of 
this  lake  fall  into  Peace  River,  which  flows  into  the  Aietic  Ocean ;  hanocy 
whilst  an  immense  quantity  of  salmon  ascend  Fraxer^s  River  to  Stuarii's 
and  Fraser's  Lake,  none  are  met  with  in  M'Leod's  Lake. 

Mackmsie,  Harrison,  and  other  travdlens  have  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains  where  they  are  pierced  by  the  Finlay,  or  Peace  River.  Tfaie 
height  of  the  passage  is  described  as  beinr  not  mora  than  1000  feet^ 
but  the  surrounding  mountains  are  generally  covered  with  snow.  The 
river  is  not  very  rapid ;  few  falls  occur,  and  the  whole  portage  is  not 
more  than  12  miles  on  the  whole.  Fraaer^s  Lake  is  about  85  miles  in 
eireumference ;  Stuart's  is  estimated  at  400  miles.  The  western  shosa 
of  the  latter  lake  is  low,  and  indented  by  a  number  of  small  bays,  formed 
by  wooded  points,  which  project  into  the  lak%  the  background  rising 
abruptly  into  a  ridge  of  hiUs  of  vazioas  height  and  magnitude.  The  lake 
itself  is  studded  with  beautiful  islands.  To  the  east  rises  another  low 
range  of  wooded  hilk,  beyond  which  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  seen  in  the  background. 

Mr.  M'Leod  says  of  the  country  around  the  northerly  lake  which  bears 
his  name:  '' The  different  parts  dT  the  country,  towering  mountains,  hill 
and  dale,  forest  and  lake,  and  verdant  plains,  blended  together  in  the 
haj^iest  manner,  are  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a  glance.  Some  scenes 
thm  are  whkh  recal  forcibly  to  the  memory  of  a  son  of  Scotia  the  hilla 
and  glens  and  *  bonnie  braes'  of  his  own  poor,  yet  beloved  native  land. 
New  Caledonia,  however,  has  the  advantage  over  the  Old,  of  being 
generally  well  wooded,  and  possessed  of  lakes  of  far  greater  magnitude.*' 

Fracer  River  receives  in  its  downward  course  several  streams,  issuing, 
fi>r  the  most  part,  from  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  between  the  fork  or 
point  of  junction  of  Upper  Fraaer  River  and  Stuarf  s  River,  and  the  now 
celebrated  fork  or  junction  of  Thompson  and  Fraxer  Rivers,  are  the  West 
Road  River  from  the  west ;  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  Quesnell,  beknr 
which  is  Fort  Alexandria ;  Chilkotin  River,  horn  lake  (with  fort)  of 
lame  name,  and  Bridge  River.  The  author  of  the  excellent  little  volume^ 
W.  C.  Haslitt,  published  bv  Routledge  and  Co.,  on  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver  Island,  adds  also  Salmon  River  ;  but  the  river  so  called, 
or  another  large  river  with  similar  name,  has  its  sources  west  of  Chill- 
cotin  Lake^  and  flows  into  the  Pacific  bv  the  deep  inlets  called  Nonino 
Arm,  north  of  Princess  Royal  Island.  Fraaer  River  is  made,  by  a  peca* 
liarity  which  is  rare  in  hydrognqphy,  to  send  off  a  branch  before  it  unitea 
with  the  Thompson  River,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  Lake 
Looo,  flows  into  the  Thompson  above  the  main  fork,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  where  that  latter  river  issues  forth  from  Lake  Kamloops • 
This  is  the  Cascade  Canal  of  Vancouver  and  Maekenxie,  appropriately 
sa  named,  for  the  easterly  channel  avoids  the  great  falls  at  tne  foot  of 
which  ace  the  now  weU-known  "  Big  Fall  Gold  Diggings.'* 

Thompson's  River  is,  next  to  Fraaer's,  the  second  great  inland  rivw 
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tvboie  wtften,  and  those  of  itf  grttit  lake  fteden^  are,  no  doubt,  deetined 
to  be  tbe  great  centres  of  a  fature  thriTing  and  dense  popalation.  It 
has  two  sources,  one  from  the  north,  close  to  those  or  the  Columbia 
River,  and  not  &r  from  Moose  Pass  and  the  Punch-bowl  Pass,  both 
near  Mount  Hooker,  and  one  of  which  is  probably  destined  to  be- 
come the  highway  of  nations  from  the  East  to  the  West  Tlus 
northerly  branch  receires  many  lake  tributaries,  and  flows  into  the  mun 
stream  at  Fort  Thompson— one  of  the  most  central  and  happily-chosen 
sites  of  the  company,  had  they  had  the  future  in  view  instead  of  an 
anti-civiHsing  monopoly.  The  southerly  branch  has  its  sources  at  the 
foot  of  die  Columbian  Apennines  or  ihe  Cascade  ranee,  which  is  diyided 
by  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  not 
&r  from  Luce  Okanagan ;  it  then  flows  through  several  smaller  lakes  to 
ihe  great  lake  Shoushwap  on  to  the  fork  at  Fort  Tliompon.    • 

Of  this  river,  Mr.  Cooper,  a  resident  in  Vancouver  Island  for  six  years, 
said,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Hudson's  Bay  Committee  (1857) :  **  I 
have  not  myself  personally  virited  Thompson's  River,  but  I  have  my 
information  from  persons  who  have  lived  there  themselves  fer  thirty  or 
fi>rty  years  in  the  senrioe  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  They  say 
that  it  is  one  of  ihe  most  beautiful  countries  in  the  wond,  and  that  gold 
is  discovered  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  district  now.  When  I  leffc, 
the  miners  were  getting  from  four  to  twenty  dollars  a  day.  I  believe, 
from  all  I  have  heard  and  seen,  that  it  is  capable  of  produdDg  all  the 
crops  that  we  produce  in  England.  Its  climate  bears  no  comparison  to 
Canada;  it  is  much  more  mild,  much  finer;  decidedly  as  much  as  Great 
Britain  to  the  eastern  states  of  America." 

We  can  understand  the  nature  of  the  climate  at  Thompson's  River 
much  better  when  we  learn  that  the  nricUy  pear,  the  fruit  of  ihe  cactus, 
is  one  of  the  common  natural  productions  of  the  country.  "  Along 
Thompson  River,"  says  Colonel  Grant,  **at  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  tlie  sea-coast,  there  isamagnificent  extent  of  pasture- 
land  :  it  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Fraier  ffiver  to  Lake  Okanagan." 
The  united  Thompson  and  Fraier  Rivers  flow  over  rapids  through  a 
rocky  district  to  Forts  Yale  and  Hope,  a  little  below  which  they  recMve 
ihe  waters  of  Harrison's  Lake  and  River,  and  then  taking  a  more  westeriy 
course  they  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  which  separates  Vancouver 
,  Island  from  the  mainland  beyond  Fort  Langley,  and  at  a  ^stance  of 
only  six  [milei  from  ihe  boundlary  line  between  the  British  territories  and 
ihose  of  the  United  States.  At  its  mouth  Fraaer  River  is  about  a  mile 
wide,  with  a  serpentine  channel  leading  through  a  mud  flat.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  up  to  Fort  Langley,  a  distance  of 
tiiirty-five  miles.  Steamers  are  now  regularly  plying  between  Victoria 
( Vanoouvei's  Island)  and  Fort  Hope,  in  connexion  with  die  Pacific  Mail 
Steam-packet  Company's  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  the  former 
port  The  banks,  wnen  not  rocky,  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  cedar, 
Br,  spruce,  poplar,  willow,  cypress,  birch,  and  elder,  but  are  in  many 
ptfts  well  fitted  for  pasturage  or  tillage.  In  some  places  thev  are 
marshy.  Gold  is  said  to  be  met  with  almost  everywhere  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  &r  as  the  Grand  Falls,  which  are  thirty  miles  above  ihe 
fork  of  Fraaer^s  and  Thompson's  Rivers,  and  up  the  latter  river  as  far  as 
has  been  "  prospected."  As  gold  occurs  equally  in  tiie  vsJley  of  the  Upper 
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Colllmlm^'tfl•r»  ii  erviy  nmoa  to  beime  it  wiU  dio  be  femid,  tt  a«* 
plamtum  yiognmWf  on  moft  of  the  eeiteriy  tnbutariee  o£  the  Upper 
Vnmt  end  Thompeon  Riren. 

There  being  as  yet  no  loedi,  and  the  river  being  eneunbeied  widi 
rocks  abore  Fort  Tale^  the  great  di£Boalty  is  to  get  to  the  more  open  and 
gold-bearing  districts  aroimd  the  foric  of  the  Thompson  and  Fraier^e 
Aivers.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things  as  tnej  have  been  till 
irithin  recent  times,  we  will  make  a  Tery  brief  and  oondttised  abstract  of 
a  gdd-seaidiing  expe^tion  made  by  a  veiy  intelligent  and  adventnioos 
gentleman-— Mr.  Kinahan  Comwallis— who  has  recorded  his  experiences 
m  a  lifdy  Tolame  entitled  «<  The  New  El  Dorado ;  or,  Britidi  Colomhia.'' 

The  writer  proceeded  np  the  rirer  from  Victoria  to  Fort  Hope  in  the 
American  steamer  Sktrnritef  the  &rss  on  board  of  which  were  mnch  lees 
ihan  by  |he  San  FrancMco  steamers,  and  had  not  the  sopply  of  coal  been 
Jimited,  the  steamer,  he  tells  us,  could  have  ascended  as  &  as  Fort  Talk 
Alxead^y  at  Fort  Hope^y  the  river  banks  were  dotted  with  miners,  each 
stooping  and  bosy,  looldnff,  dickingy  or  scooping  np  the  gold*  Gold 
aetaally  glittered  amongst  the  suids  on  the  beach,  and  the  weather  was 
delightfid,  and  tended  to  enhance  the  meny  excitement  of  the  goU 
hunters.  Mr.  Comwallis  himself  set  to  work  with  his  geological  shoved 
as  he  aristocratically  designates  it^  not  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  wa^ 
mon  herd  of  gold-mggers,  and  he  realised  in  the  sj^ace  of  three  boors  no 
less  than  15  dollars  and  60  cents'  worth  of  particles  'very  neariy  the 
amoont  of  his  fare  from  Yietoria.  The  red-ebirted  commonity  around 
him,  however,  made'sport  of  these  earnings. 

^  I  guess  I  calcniate  pretty  correctly  when  I  say  that  Tve  realised 
873  imuB  and  58  cents  this  ar  week,"  said  a  gaunt,  sleek-haired  man 
with  a  Uack  beard  and  restless  eyes,  and  with  two  revolvers  slung  in  hie 

He  stood  in  front  of  a  large  tent  used  as  a  boarding-house^  the  only 
concern  of  the  kind  nearer  than  Fort  Langley,  and  for  accommodation» 
in  which  our  explorer  had  to  pay  three  dollars  a  day,  being  half  a  dolhr 
in  excess  of  the  charffe  at  the  hotel  pabMses  of  New  York.  The  reports 
•oommg  down  river  <n  greater  yields  nearer  the  mountains  soon  induced 
our  tmveller  to  join  in  the  purchase  of  a  canoe  for  80  dollars  with  five 
others,  and  to  start  for  Fort  Yale.  They  landed,  however,  at  a  point 
called  Hill's  Bar,  a  sandy  flat  about  five  hundred  yards  in  length,  about 
ifaiee  miles  below  ibe  fort  The  place  was  crowded  with  Indians— at 
least  five  hundred  of  them,  men,  squaws,  and  children ;  with  abouteisrhty 
mmers  at  woik  on  the  bar.  These  were  averaging  from  15  to  25  doIhMrs 
a  day  each  man.  The  whole  were  subsistmgimirayiqpondeer^s  flesh  and 
ealmon,  both  of  which  were  abundant. 

Contbuing  their  progress,  the  river  was  found  about  half  a  mile  be* 
yond  Fort  Yale  to  rush  between  perpendicular  rocks,  and  a  portage  had 
to  be  made  along  an  Indian  tradcway  over  rugged  ground,  tlM  sceneij 
on  rither  side  bemg  highly  picturesque.  About  twenty  miles  a^vcFort 
Yale,  and  five  below  <'  Sailors'  Dig^gs,''  thev  had  to  stem  and  sound 
a  rapid,  where  the  water  fell  aai  smiled  rather  heavily  over  rocky  shoals. 
It  was  not  tin  thev  had  passed  the  «'  Forks'"— the  junction  of  the  Thomp. 
son  and  Fraier— that  they  set  to  woik  again,  when,  in  rix  hours*  tinie^ 

'   man  realised  from  48  to  80  dollars.    These  were  good  eanung«. 
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hak  pronrieiu  at  Sailoii'  Bar,  die  neanstatoe,  matchad  the  eaminga  ia 
ihair  pricaa.  FJonr  waa  atHHtng  at  100  cloUaia  the  barrel;  molaaiaa  at  7 
dollars  a  gallon ;  pork  at  a  dollar  the  pound ;  tea  at  4  dollaii  s  poimd ; 
and  soon.  The  Indians  were  as  well  stocked  with  gold  as  the  white  men 
They  earned  it  alnnit  with  them  in  skin  pouches  and  bags,  containiog 
from  one  to  five  hundred  dollars'  worth,  and  they  manifested  the  moat 
friendlj  feefinca  towards  the  diewera. 

Although  ttie  earnings  at  tiua  point  were  so  satiafactoiy,  and  the 
aoenery  was  delightful — **  aland  as  nch  and  beautifol,  aolimateas  golden 
and  luznrioua  as  anj  upon  which  Nature  ever  lavished  her  inviting  tn^ 
siaes,*'  as  our  author  aesoribes  it-— the  thought  that  as  the  gvaina  were 
beeoming  mora  plentiful  and  larger  the  more  they  advanced,  ao,  whatever 
tfie  yieldmig^t  oe  there,  it  was  sure  to  be  still  greater  higher  up^  tempted 
them  to  tiT  die  upper  fidls,  arrived  at  which,  each  man  had  to  carry  his 
own  kit,  whilst  an  Indian  pilot  shouldered  the  canoe.  Af^er  proceeding 
thus  for  nearly  a  mile,  the  oanoe  was  again  laid  in  the  atream>  and  the 
oars  plashed  away  in  waters  hemmed  in  by  mountabs.  At  dusk^  the 
eanoe  waa  moored  in  a  beautiful  cove,  shaded  with  willow-trees.  The 
trees,  however,  merdv  flanked  the  water-side  j  beyond,  deentT-graased  xidi 
prairie  land  stretched  for  miles,  bounded  to  the  westward  by  lof^  tantit 
trees,  and  to  the  north  by  the  over-towering  mountains,  but  open  to  tim 
south,  and  readiing  frurtner  than  the  eye  could  oarry. 

They  were  up  and  **  hard  at  it''  betimes  next  morning.  Gold  was 
found  everywhere,  and  their  only  surprise,  they  say,  wa%  that  a  rsgion 
so  palpably  auriferous  should  have  remained  so  long  unproolaimod  and 
hidoen  from  the  gaze  of  civilisation.  During  the  day,  several  nu^;ets, 
varying  from  about  half  an  ounce  to  aix  ounces  in  weighty  were  pidced 
arp,  wlule  the  average  yield  of  dost  was  no  leas  than  64  dollars  (122^  16s.) 
per  man.  This  was  glorious :  but  our  explorers  were  not  yet  satisfied^ 
and  determined  on  pushing  on  up  the  somewhat  rapid  but  now  shoaly 
liver,  its  banks  skirted  with  low  shrubs,  amongat  which  weeds  and  grasses 
new  luxuriandy,  teeming  with  water-fowl.  At  four  in  the  afternoon 
Hiey  had  to  laake  another  portage,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  they 
eame  upon  a  bear,  which  they  despatched  wi<li  their  revolvers.  This, 
with  wild  dnek,  ako  shot  on  the  way,  made  a  plenti&l  evenbg's  repast 
This  night  it  rained,  and  flies  and  other  insects  became  active  ai^  trouUe- 
eome  in  consequence.  The  next  morning  they  were  somewhat  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  Indians,  who  eame  down  to  the  river-aide  in  a  bevy 
of  about  s  hundred,  the  number  oonsuting  chiefly  of  men,  who  wore  an 
aapeet  at  once  fierce  and  defiant,  and  they  were  followed  by  about  twenty 
on  horadi^acfc,  who  pranced  about  in  a  despotic  style.  They,  however, 
soon  shook  hands,  exchanged  presents,  and  opened  a  trade  in  provision^ 
all  the  more  demmble,  as  the  banks  of  the  river  are  described  as  beior  at 
tUs  point  literally  strewed  with  gold,  the  natives  contenting  tbemsdyes 
with  rooting  it  up  with  sticks.  ^  All,*'  to  use  the  words  of  our  sanguine 
esplover,  ^'wasriant  as  the  noonday  sun  and  festive  as  the  mom."  One 
of  the  party  made  the  first  day  22  ounces^  and  the  other  followed  deftly 
in  his  wake.  *<  I,  myself,"  says  Mr.  Comwallis,  '<  witii  the  assistance  of 
my  geological  ahovd,  turned  up  rixteen  small  nuggets,  som0  of  them 
mixed  witii  quarts^  worth  about  250  dollars,  and  this  with  an  amount  of 
labour  which  oonld  only  be  called  an  amusement."    More  miners  arrived 
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die  fftow  eTieniogy  bmt  ihei«  was  no  envy  or  riralry— there  was  gold 
eooi^h  for  all^-on  the  contnuty,  riot  and  leTelrj  were  Kept  vp  until  a  late 
horn  in  tfaa  night.  The  next  di^  a  fleet  of  canoes  came  down  the  riyer, 
manned  by  about  two  handled  Indian  wairiors,  all  armed.  They  wei^ 
althoi^  boisterous  and  inquisitive,  peaceable  and  well  disposea.  Oar 
author,  howeyar,  goes  rather  far  when  he  says,  ''It  is  oni^  when  the 
sayage  beoomes  n^ndly  vitiated  by  his  intweourse  with  otyihsation  that 
his  nnsophitticated  honesty  and  generosity  become  obscured  or  perverted, 
and  when  he  is  driven  relentlesMy  to  the  brink  of  death  by  foree  of  yioe 
and  stanration  engendered  by  his  associa&in  with  the  white  man.  It  is 
«  prBposterooi  thing  for  ^gnoranli  conventional  old  women,  and  domesti- 
cs  ted  men  to  match,  who  have  never  wandered  beyond  the  regions  of  lamp- 
pests,  to  zaot  about  savages,  and  pray  for  the  conycraon  of  the  heatheii, 
and  look  down  upon  them  as  degraded  beings  lest  in  the  darkness  of  on 
^d  iniquity,  when  the  fact  is,  that  they  t&mselves  are  die  sinful  and 
iniqnitous,  compared  with  whom  the  rover  of  the  woods  is  very  often  a 

ronification  of  magnanimity  and  yirtne,  while  he  is  neyer  degraded  till 
hae  SQOOumbed  to  the  blastinf^  withering  power  of  a  penrerted  and 
Tifiioua  civilisation/*  With  much  that  we  approve  of  in  toe  estimate  df 
aboriginal  virtuen^  all  is  here  plaoed  on  their  side — none  on  that  of  the 
vhite  man.  The  fiict  is,  that  our  author's  feelings  were,  for  the  time 
b«ng«  eoloured  by  the  strange  company  into  which  the  love  of  adyentnre 
and  the  thiiat  for  geld  had  thrown  him.  Half  of  his  companions  were, 
Jbe  tells  ns  elsewhere,  by  their  own  conlessioo,  murderers  and  assassbs, 
and  thal»  ioo^  of  »  more  diabolical  type  than  were  the  conspirators  of 
Paris,  because  they  inflicted  deadi  upon  the  helpless  and  defenceless  In- 
dians. It  is  from  such  men  that  the  worst  results  are  to  be  anticipated. 
Collision  between  them  and  the  red  men  is  almost  inevitable.  One  crime 
leads  to  another,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  wild  man  to  retort  injury  as 
much  as  it  is  of  the  white  man,  only  he  is  more  indiscriminate  than  the 
kttsr,  and  it  will  only  be  by  some  happy  turn  of  eyents,  the  nature  of 
whidh  ire  cannot  foresee^  that  war  to  the  knife  between  the  diggers  and 
the  red  men  can  be  averted  for  any  length  of  tiase. 

^*  We  were  m  sunburnt,  motley  group,"  ekewhere  writes  our  author, 
^*  as  camped  together  by  the  banks  of  the  noisy  river.  We  talked  on 
noany  a  divefse  thing--<of  sold,  of  home,  of  miuder,  of  love  and  enter- 
fsise,  of  bygone  dangers  braved,  of  &lien  eomrades  and  defiant  foes. 
There  was  something,  I  thoi^ht,  of  the  hungry  beast  of  prey  in  Ae 
eager,  yearning  flash  of  each  other's  restless  eyes,  in  which  the  fire  of 
bardeiMid  desperation  and  unflinching  physical  braveiy  ever  glowed,  and 
which  seemed  to  feed  upon  continual  excitement.  There  was  somethinp^ 
embodjring  all  the  wildness  of  the  sayage,  and  all  the  ghastliness  of  civiH- 
sation  m  Ae  hav-grown,  swarthy  faces  of  the  meki  as  now  and  again  the 
flickering  biaie  of  the  fiie  ronnd  which  we  sat  was  reflected  upon  them, 
giving  a  look  of  ferocity  even  to  repose."  There  were  among  this  precious 
crew,  from  contact  with  whom  much  benefit  to  the  red  men  cannot  be 
well  emected  to  accrue,  many  who  had  found  thor  way  to  Fraaer^s 
Biyer  ^mq  California  by  lan^  thus  shirking  the  license  on  the  way. 
There  was  among  them  one  hard,  gaunt,  stringy,  dried-up-looking 
Kentuckiai^  who  realised  500  dollars  in  one  day's  work,  and  who  gbried 
Jn  the  Indians  he  had  shot.    <«He  was,  on  the  whole,"  writes  Mr.  Com- 
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irallisi  *^as  hrnCalifled  a  speeunra  of  hnmanitjr  and  the  digger  Califernia 
and  the  world  had  ever  pzesented  to  my  indiyidual  inapection.  Howevei^ 
hk  ddlam  were  as  good  aa  amrone  eWfl»  and  that  is  the  grand  criterion 
in  a  new  gold  eoontiy  1*  Fuy  it  is  that  for  so  many  7<>n  the  oomi* 
tey  has  been  ours  nothing  has  been  done  to  benefit  uie  red  man,  and 
put  him  by  education  beyond  the  pale  of  the  unscrupulous  white  man, 
ere  the  glittering  dross  temoted  bun  into  his  country,  soon<— alas  I  too 
soon — to  be  stained  by  his  Uood !  Is  diere  no  one  wlio  feels  one  pang  d 
regret  for  opportunities  so  lonr  neglected? 

The  rirerFraser  was  choked  beyond  these  diggings  with  rocks,  caoring 
a  portage  of  some  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  t£e  waters  wfabrled  hearily 
as  they  rushed  past  with  all  the  force  of  a  torrent  The  natives^  howerer, 
in<&mted  ihat  higher  up  the  river  was  smooth  and  deep.  This  was  at  a 
distance  <^  280  miles  firom  the  river's  mouth.  Mr.  Comwallis  had,  how- 
•?er,  seen  enough,  and  ^realised''  enough,  so  he  determined  upon  re- 
turning. *'  Here,"  he  intimates,  *^  there  was  just  a  sufficient  amount  of 
civilisation  (P)  to  spoil  the  charm  of  aborinnalism  and  no  more.''  So  be 
sold  his  share  in  the  canoe,  and  set  out  abne^  with  two  painted  Indian^ 
in  a  canoe  belonging  to  their  tribe.  With  tiiis  he  shot  down  tiie  river, 
as  fiur  as  the  '^Forics,"  like  an  arrow,  and  at  that  point  be  purchased 
a  canoe  for  120  dollars  from  a  party  of  Frendmien,  with  which  he  readied 
Fort  Hope,  whence  he  proceeded  by  steamer  for  20  dollars  to  ^^ctoria. 
Already  the  crowd  was  accumulating  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and 
tents,  W  huts,  and  stores  were  rising  up  in  various  directions.  At 
Victoria  he  invested  his  gains  in  land  allotments,  which  he  sold  again, 
witii  one  or  two  exceptions,  at  enormous  profits,  ere  be  returned  home  to 
narrate  bis  experiences. 

Vancouver  Island,  upon  which  the  new  city  of  Victoria  stands,  does 
not  belong  ofllcially  to  British  Columbia,  but  it  does  so^  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  politically  and  socially.  This  fine  island,  270  miles  long,  with 
a  general  Meadtii  of  from  40  to  50  miles,  a  favourable  climate,  a  diversi* 
fi^  surface^  with  a  fertile  soil,  and  mineral  as  wdl  as  vegetable  riches 
added  to  an  available  seaboard,  has  undoubtedly  a  great  future  in  store. 
The  position  and  natural  advantages  of  Vancouver  Island,  says  Colonel 
Colquhoun  Grant,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1867,  would  appear  eminentiy  to  adapt  it 
for  bemff  the  etaiporium  of  an  extended  commerce.  It  contuns  valuable 
coal-fields,  and  is  covered  with  fine  timber.  The  soil,  where  there  is  any, 
is  rich  and  productive;  the  climate  good;  and  the  smgular  system  of 
inland  seas  by  which  it  u  environed  teems  with  fish  of  every  description. 
Capable  of  producing  those  veiy  articles  which  are  most  in  demand  in 
neiffhbonriuff  countries,  and  ororing,  in  its  numerous  safe  and  com- 
modious barooun,  almost  unrivalled  JMslities  for  import  and  export^  it 
would  seem  to  require  but  a  littie  well-directed  exertion  of  energy  and 
enterprise  to  make  it  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  colony. 

The  aspect  from  tiie  seaward  is  not  especially  inviting.  Dark  frown- 
ing cliffs  sternly  repel  tiie  foaming  sea,  and  beyond  these,  rounded  lulls^ 
densely  coverea  with  fir,  rise  one  above  tiie  other,  whilst  still  more  in  the 
interior,  bare  mountains  of  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  and  trap,  run  almost 
without  intennisrion,  like  a  back-bone^  all  down  the  centre  of  tiie  island. 
There  is,  however,  no  want  of  timber  and  of  open  land  amidst  tina  ex- 
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teot  of  rock  and  iiioiinUiii>  and  all  andioritiM  agfw  in  tajfiiii^  4hat  had 
tbe  British  fforerament  thrown  the  island  open  to  exertions  of  indiridoal 
enterprise,  we  greater  portion  of  sodi  open  land  wonld  donhtless^  ere 
ihisy  naTe  been  settled*  There  is  natorally  a  grsat  diflhrenoe  in  the 
capaUlities  of  the  soil,  aocofding  as  gndsi^  miea-skte^  clayHdate,  grej- 
wacke,  trap»  sandstones^  or  limestones--the  chief  fimnations  of  ihe  coon* 
try— prsTMl. 

It  is  natural  that  the  trareUer  shoold  love  to  desoend  from  ihis  wild 
and  rugged  interior,  which  has  never  been  ademiately  esplored,  to  the 
smiling  tracts  which  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  on  the  sea  ■coast,  and 
on  one  of  which  Victoria  is  dtoatod.  This  settlement  was  founded  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1848,  when  ihey  landed  aboot  forty  men 
under  Mr.  Finlayson,  and  in  a  short  tame  constructed  a  nicketed  enelo- 
sure^  containing  die  buildings  usually  iqppropriated  by  me  [oompany  to 
the  storing  of  goods  and  to  the  accommodation  of  their  serrants.  Af 
soon  as  they  had  finished  their  buildings,  ihey  commenced  bringing 
sufficient  land  under  cultiyation  for  ihe  support  of  the  estaUishment 
No  idea  was  entertained,  however,  at  ihe  time  beyond  startbg  a  fresh 
trading»Dost  with  ihe  Indians,  so  the  establishment  xemamed  in  §kUu 
quo  nntu  ihe  year  1849,  when  the  whole  island  was  granted  by  govern- 
ment to  the  company,  imder  condition  that  diey  shodd  have  established 
satisfactory  settlemenis  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  colonisation  within  five 
years. 

Settlers  in  Vancouver's  Ishnd  have  to  nay  at  the  rate  of  II  per  aers^ 
and  the  soil  produces  excellent  crops  of  wbeati  bariey,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
turnips  (swedes  especially  do  well),  and  potatoes.  In  aU  araUe^poi^ 
tions  of  ihe  island  ihe  umd  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  green 
crops  of  every  description ;  vegetables  also  grow  particnlariy  well,  and 
esculent  roots  of  all  sorts  attain  a  great  riie.  The  dimate^  as  usual  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  differs  much  from  that  of  ihe  interior  of  British 
Columlna.  It  is  divided  mto  two  seasons  of  diy  and  rainy,  generally 
mining  and  snowing  from  October  to  March,  wlulst  during  the  rest  oif 
the  year  a  parching  heat  prevails,  which  dries  up  all  the  small  streams. 
Dense  fogs  prevul  at  the  commencement  of  autumn.  The  usual  range 
of  the  thermometer  is,  however,  during  ihe  hot  months,  only  from  60  to 
80  deg.,  and  Cdonel  Grant  says,  *'  Generally  speaking,  the  climate  is 
both  agreeable  and  healthy ;  and  not  a  sin^e  death,  ihsA  I  am  aware  of, 
has  oocuned  among  adidts  from  disease  during  the  six  years  that  I  have 
been  acquamted  with  Ae  island.'' 

After  Victoria,  the  next  settlement  of  importance  in  Vancouver  Island 
is  Nanaimo,  where  coal  was  first  disooverea  in  1860.  It  is  now  success- 
felly  woriced  on  the  peninsula,  at  Commercial  Inlet  and  on  Newcastle 
Ishund.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  head  miner,  says  Colonel  Grant,  that 
coal  may  be  found  anywhere  within  a  circumference  of  two  miles  from 
Nanaimo^  at  a  Stance  of  fifty  feet  below  the  surface.  Altogether  there 
are  few  places  to  be  met  with  where  coal  can  be  worked  as  easily,  voA 
exported  as  cpnvenienily,  as  from  Nanaimo.  The  Indians  are  happily 
employed  at  these  lucrative  works.  Nanaimo  was,  before  the  gold  dia- 
coveries,  a  flourishing  litde  settlement  with  about  125  inhabitants,  and  a 
school  prerided  over  by  Mr.  Bullie.  The  demand  for  coal  since  three 
rival  companies  navigate  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Fraser's  River  must 
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have  quite  altered  the  state  of  things.  There  is  good  ancb<Nnige  all 
over  the  harbour,  which  is  commodiouBy  aod  sheltered  from  aU  winds; 
it  is  also  an  ezoelleat  place  to  lay  up  and  repair  vessels,  the  bottom  being 
generally  a  soft  mud.  The  harbour  and  coal  mines  of  Nanaimo  are  also. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  admirably  situated,  being  nearly  opposite  to  the  en- 
trance of  Frozer  Biver  on  the  mainland*  Deer  must  abound  in  the  ni^h^ 
bourhood,  for  the  natives  bring  sometimes  as  many  as  sixty  in  a  day  to 
market.* 

The  diacoverv  of  ooal  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  idand  near  Beaver 
Harbour  caused  the  settlement  there  of  Fort  Rupert  in  1849  ;  but  the 
produce  of  ooal  has  been  found  to  be  interrupted  by  trap  rocks,  and  the 
specuhition  baa  not  answered.  There  are  as  yet  few  other  settlements 
on  the  island ;  the  nlaoes  most  favourable  for  such  are  to  be  met  with 
only  on  the  east  ana  south  coast ;  the  west  coast  has  a  generally  exposed, 
unmvourable  aspect  The  Indian  population  is  stated  at  17,000 ;  they 
are  in  general  £ivourably  disposed  towards  the  whites,  and  are  capable  of 
being  made  very  useful  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  even  agricultural  and 
mining  employments. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Victotia  there  are  altogether  about  seven 
square  miles  of  open  land,  on  which  the  great  majority  of  settlers  are 
located;  and  besides  the  open  land  there  may  be  about  ten  square  miles 
of  avaihble  woodland.  Victoria  itself  is  situated  on  a  small  but  well- 
sheltered  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is  intricate,  and  Colonel  Grant 
admits  that  the  harbour  is  not  suitable  for  laige  vessels.  About  six 
miles  westward  of  Victoria  lies  the  future  harbour  of  the  metropolis, 
called  Esquimalt,  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  for  vessels  of  all  siaee, 
and  combining  the  advantage  of  sufficient  shelter  with  that  of  an  open 
entrance,  into  which  a  line-of-battle  ship  might  beat  wiUiout  difficulty. 
Mr.  Comwallis  describes  Esquimalt  Harbour  as  picturesqudy  xo<dc- 
bound,  very  much  resembling  Acapuloo  Harbour  save  in  its  superi^nr 
sue,  and  having  six  to  eight  fiithoms  of  water  to  the  shore.  Althoudi 
distant  three  miles  by  water  and  two  by  land  from  Victoria,  it  ought,  he 
adds,  decidedly  to  be  included  in  that  town,  the  inferiority  of  whose  har- 
bour in  point  of  size,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  bar  and  shalk>w  waters, 
will  prevent  its  ever  ranking  as  the  port  proper  of  the  future  metropolis 
of  Vancouver  Island. 

At  the  time  when  Colonel  Colquhoun  Grant  was  at  Victoria,  the 
population  amounted  to  only  some  300  souls,  and  that  of  the  whole 
island  at  450  souls.  The  gross  quantity  of  land  applied  for  had  been 
19,807  acres  and  16peroh^  of  which  10,172  acres  had  been  claimed 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  2374  acres  by  the  Puget  Sound  Com- 
pany, and  the  remainder  by  private  individuals.  Only  1696  acres  were 
occupied  by  individual  settlers,  sixteen  in  number;  973  acres  were 
claimed  by  absentees^  and  unoccupied. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  ihe  scene  in  1857,  when  visited  by 
Mr.  Comwallis!  The  harbour  was  crowded  with  gracefully-peaked 
canoes  and  boats  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  Italian  fishermen  from  San 
Frandsoo  were  actbg  as  boatmen.    Victoria  itself  wore  a  '*  highly 

*  It  it  surprising,  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact  as  this,  to  find  Colonel  Grant 
stating  that  in  no  case  that  he  has  seen  does  the  surface  of  the  interior  of  the 
island,  either  in  its  nature  or  position,  admit  of  being  applied  to  any  more 
useful  purpose  than  to  famish  matter  for  the  explorations  of  a  geologist  I 
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flonnsbing  and  pleasing  appearaDce,*^  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  the 

shop  and  trading  line  being  the  scaraty  of  anything  like  hotels  :  there 

were  fiye  places,  however,  where  liquor  was  sold,  the  proprietor  of  each 

having  to  pay  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  lieense^fee  oiF  no  less  than 

120Z.  per  annum  for  the  privilege.     Green  Jamaica-looking  lanes  ran 

out  of  the  town,  like  channels  through  a  continent  of  cultivation ;  acres 

of  potatoes,  wheat,  maise,  barley,  and  gently  waving  rye,  were  suoces- 

dvely  presented  to  the  admiring  view.     The  fertility  of  the  soil  was 

evexywhere  apparent      Limestone-built  villas  here  and  there  decked 

the  suburbs,  and  cottages,  festooned  with  a  profusion  of  blossoming 

creepers,  flanked  the  road  a  little  to  the  westwara  of  Government  House, 

which,  from  its  elevated  position,  seemed  to  hold  precedence  over  all  the 

lesser  architecture  around. 

*'  The  sun  with  his  golden  radiance  was  shedding  floods  of  light  over 
the  varied  landscape,  casting  the  shadow  of  the  Indian  on  the  placid 
water  of  a  lagoon,  which  wound  like  a  river  in  a  gently-shelving  valley 
beyond,  and  giving  a  glow  of  life  and  animation  to  the  bending  corn- 
fields and  the  Parian  haHtations  of  men.  The  birds  were  joyfully 
carolling  away  in  sweet  and  hope-inspiring  unison  ;  the  herds  at  pasture 
lowed  plaintively;  and  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  lambkin  broke  audibly 
to  life  as  I  passed  by  natural  hedges  of  wild  rose  and  blackberry-bushes, 
and  fields  redundant  of  grass  and  clover,  whose  aroma  was  borne  on  the 
breese  far  away  to  the  uplands,  where  the  wild  man  still  holds  sway,  and 
civilisation  hath  scarce  or  never  trodden." 

So  much  for  Victoria  as  gilded  and  tinted  up  by  successful  speculation! 
And  then,  as  to  land  ?  The  scramble  for  lots  was  tremendous ;  100  dol- 
lars was  the  price  fixed  per  lot,  but  the  crowd  of  purchasers  was  so  great 
that  there  was  no  getting  to  the  office.  ''  I  had  never  been  in  such  a 
crowd,''  says  Mr.  Comwallis,  ^<  since  the  year  1865,  when  I  waited  my 
turn  for  letters  in  front  of  the  San  Francisco  post-office,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  United  States  mail."  And  lucky,  indeed,  were  the  purchasers, 
for  their  lots  were  subsequently,  in  most  cases,  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  at  an  advanced  price  of  thousands  of  dollars.  ^  Judge  of  the  case 
oC  a  man  that  I  saw  in  a  liquor-store  at  Victoria:  *  Te-es,  sir,'  said  he, 
'  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  I  calculate  to  be  the  profit 
of  that  ar  fifty-dollar  lot.'  This  he  had  invested  in  land  when  he  ar- 
rived from  San  Francisco  two  months  previously,  when  the  fixed  price 
was  a  hundred  per  cent,  lower  than  at  present,  and  which  lot  he  had  sold 
on  this  very  day  for  seven  thousand  dollars."  Mr.  Comwallis  was  little 
less  lucky  himself.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  six  lots,  such  being  the 
number  limited  to  each  individual,  and  he  sold  the  first  three  lots,  one  for 
6800  dollars,  the  otiier  two  for  8000  dollars,  to  a  speculator,  who  put 
them  into  the  market  at  7000  dollars  a  lot  immediately  afterwards.  The 
other  three  not  being  yet  located,  he  reserved  for  his  return,  when  the 
''Dedication"  shall  have  had  its  due  effect 

At  this  time  there  was  a  large  store  and  wharf  at  Esquimalt,  and  a 
bridge,  erected  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  a  cost  of  lOOOZ., 
i|Mumed  the  beautiful  granite  basin  of  Victoria  Harbour  from  the  town 
side  to  the  opposite  or  north  ride,  leading  to  a  trunk  road  in  the  interior, 
which  passes  by  the  company's  extenrive  farm  (tiie  Esquimalt),  the  settle- 
ment at  Herbert  Head,  at  Metchosen,  and  at  Sooke,  all  thrivmg  agri- 
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cultural  diitrictfl.  Besides  the  hundred  and  fifty  houses  and  stores  which 
sprang  up  in  Victoria  in  1857  and  1868 — almost  every  house  or  shanty 
in  the  town  proper  being  a  restaurant  or  coffee-stand — ^numerous  tents 
were  scattered  about  the  outskirts,  some  choking  up  the  ravines  with 
their  number,  others  spreading  out  on  the  broad  open  plain  that  sur- 
rounds the  town,  whilst  further  off  their  fleecy  summits  were  to  be  seen 
along  the  shores  of  the  bay.  Still  farther  from  the  dust  and  clamour, 
hero  and  there  an  isolated  house  was  to  be  seen  away  in  the  woods, 
tenanted  by  some  individual  enamoured  of  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness. 
''Such,"  says  Mr.  Comwallis,  ^'are  the  suburbs  of  Victoria  in  1858. 
Who  or  what  will  be  their  occupants  in  1859  imagination  may  picture, 
but  how  truthfully  time  can  alone  telL" 

The  open  prairie  ground  of  Vancouver  Island,  as  well  as  the  patches 
of  soil  which  are  met  mth  in  the  clefts  of  the  hills,  are  principally  covered 
with  the  quamash,  a  small  esculent  root  about  the  size  of  an  onion,  with  a 
light  blue  flower — ^the  Cameuna  esculenta  of  botanists.  The  quamash  con- 
stitutes a  favourite  article  of  food  with  the  Indians,  and  they  lay  up  large 
quantities  of  it  for  winter  consumption,  burying  it  in  pits  in  the  same  way 
as  thev  keep  potatoes.  The  Gaultheria  shallon,  called  by  the  Canadians 
salal,  IS,  next  to  the  quamash*  the  most  common  plant  in  Vancouver's 
Island ;  it  is  a  small  shrub,  bcAring  a  dark  blue  berry  a  little  larger  than 
the  cranberry.  The  berry  is  very  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  the  savages 
are  very  fond  of  it.  The  Arbutus  uva  ursi  abounds  on  the  low  hills,  and 
is  the  &vourite  food  of  bears.  The  natives  smoke  the  dry  leaves.  The 
Sgtdsetum  hyemale  forms  excellent  food  for  cattle  in  winter.  They  are 
very  fond  of  it.  Most  fruits  generally  cultivated  in  Great  Britun  abound, 
both  in  the  lowlands  and  hill-sides,  wherever  they  can  find  soil  to  support 
them.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  as  growing  wild  the  strawberry, 
black  currant,  gooseberry,  and  raspberry,  a  small  variety  of  crab  apple, 
and  the  choke,  a  small,  bUck,  wild  cherry.  The  potato  is  almost  uni- 
versally cultivated  by  all  the  natives  on  the  south  of  Vancouver  Island,  as 
well  as  on  the  opposite  mainland. 

The  Indian  tribes  in  and  about  the  regions  under  consideration  are 
some  131  in  number,  with  a  population  of  73,394.  Of  these  the  Nuvette, 
and  twenty-seven  other  trib^  generally  speaking  the  Quacott  language, 
alone  number  40,805.  The  tribes  of  British  Columbia  are,  however,  for 
the  most  part,  unknown,  as  is  also  the  case  indeed  with  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  Indians.  The  leading  tribe  in  British  Columbia  is  said  to  be  the 
Takcfiies,  or  Tacullies,  a  name  importing  <' carriers,"  and  who  among 
themselves  are  divided  into  eight  tnbes  of  various  extent  The  result  of 
careful  observation  of  their  character  does  not  substantiate  Mr.  Com- 
wallb's  rhapsodies  anent  aboriginal  innocence  and  purity.  Mr.  M'Lean 
tells  us  that  sensuality  and  gluttony  are  among  their  characteristic  vices, 
as  they  are  among  all  people  who  know  no  restraints  save  those  inflicted 
by  want  or  incapability.  The  women  are  said  to  give  the  reins  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  passions  from  an  early  age.  Gambling  is  another 
vice  to  which  these  poor  Indians  apply  their  untutored  minds  in  uncon- 
scious emulation  of  their  betters.  Many  of  the  tribes  are  thievish  and 
lying.  They  are  also  very  dirty.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  know  when  our 
authorities,  speaking  of  Indians,  describe  the  results  of  natural  depravity 
or  of  depravity  arising  from  association  with  social  demoraUsaUon.    It  is 
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just  possible  that  these  physically  fine  raoes  of  people,  however  prone  to 
war  and  plunder,  may  not  be  lewd  or  thievish  among  themselves.  Even 
the  women  denounced  may  be  the  Laises  and  Thaises  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
employ^ 

The  language  of  the  natives  appears  to  be  mainly  dialects  of  the 
Quppewayan,  which  is  so  largely  extended  over  North  America.  They 
are  said  to  be  exceedingly  partial  to  music,  and  even  skilful,  having  great 
variety  and  melody  in  the  airs  which  they  sing.  They  are  fond  offcasts 
and  dances — after  their  own  £Bishion — and  they  also  indulge  in  dramatic 
representations  of  a  wild  character. 

Most  of  the  tribes  are  unfortunately  at  feud  with  one  another  in  the 
interior.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Talkotins  on  the  Upper  Fraier  hold  the 
Chilcotins  in  deadly  hatred.  Nearly  all  the  men  are  six  feet  and  upwards 
in  height,  and  are  well  made  in  proportion.  Dr.  Scouler,  a  sound  ob- 
server, says  that  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  and  of  the  coasts,  being 
accustomed  to  sedentaiy  and  continuous  labours,  present  great  aptitude 
for  passing  into  an  agncultural  state.  All  the  natives  of  vxe  north-west 
coast  are,  indeed,  ali^y  skilful  and  enterprising  traders.  As  yet  their 
numbers  are  said  to  diminish  when  in  contact  with  the  fire*water,  im- 
ported Psoases,  and  otiier  vices  of  the  whites  ;  but  a  contrary  result  may 
be  confidently  anticipated  when  they  are  dirown  in  contact  with  the 
virtues  of  the  wlute  man.  Most  of  the  north-western  American  tribes 
are  physically  and  mentally  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Canadian 
Indian,  the  Cherokees,  Choctas,  and  otiier  races  redeemed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  New  2^alanders ;  yet  what  can  be  more  gratifying  than  the 
results  which  the  introduction  of  order,  of  civilisation,  and  Cnristianity 
have  effected  among  those  once  savage  races ! 

It  is  only  within  our  own  times  that  government  and  the  public  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  vast  capabilities  of  British  Columbia.  Geographers 
have  lon^  pondered  on  the  feet,  and  have  attempted  to  give  to  it  publicitv, 
but  in  vam.  **  There  u  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,"  said 
Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  21st  of  July  of  the  year  just  elapsed,  on  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's motion  respecting  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — *'  there  is  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  the  character  of  which  we  have  been 
systematically  kept  in  darkness,  for  those  who  had  information  to  give 
liave  also  had  an  interest  directly  opposed  to  their  imparting  it." 

Witii  a  splendid  climate,  far  milder  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  in 
Europe,  besides  the  infinite  supply  of  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  most 
valuable  kinds — ^besides  tiie  immense  variety  of  fish  with  which  all  the 
waters,  be  they  fresh  or  salt,  abound — ^besides  the  boundless  supply  of 
deer,  game,  and  water-fowl — besides  the  inexhaustible  yield  of  timber— 
this  region  jpossesses  in  its  minerals  and  ores  far  greater  riches  than  its 
furs,  or  its  fisheries,  or  its  forests  can  ever  be  made  to  yield.  Add  to  all 
this,  it  possesses  a  great  agricultural  and  commercial  future,  both  alike 
enhanced  by  the  probability  of  the  valley  of  the  Fraaer  becoming  one 
day  one  of  the  highways  of  the  world. 

It  would  indeed  be  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  smgle  out  any 
virgin  territory  which  combines  so  many  laige  and  profitable  openings  to 
industry,  under  the  same  advantageous  circumstances  of  a  good  climate 
and  natural  supplies  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  we  have  first  the  Cervus  alces,  or  moose  deer 
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of  the  CaBtdianB ;  C  tanmdus^  or  reindeer,  but  rare  ;  (7.  elaphtu^  or 
common  stag,  the  elk  of  the  Canadians ;  C  Canadensis^  or  i^  deer ; 
C  leucwuSj  or  large  white-tailed  deer ;  the  jumping  deer  (chetfreuiF), 
said  to  be  plentiful  near  Fort  Alexandria ;  a  smaller  spedes  of  black- 
tailed  deer,  and  other  kinds.  Big  horn  sheep  are  very  numerous  in  the 
mountains,  and  are  as  good  eating  as  the  domestic  sheep.  There  are 
several  yarieties  of  bears,  grizzled,  black,  brown,  and  chocolate,  but  re- 
ducible probably  to  two  species,  the  black  and  brown.  Black  and  white 
woWes  infest  the  thick  woods,  as  also  a  small  species  of  panther  and  the 
Ijnz,  but  none  of  these  are  very  numerous.  Among  the  fur-bearing 
animals  are  the  beavers  and  martens,  which  are  likely  to  continue 
numerous  for  many  years  to  come,  as  they  find  a  safe  retreat  among  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Minxes,  squirrels,  musk-rats,  marmots, 
and  wood-rats  are  round  everywhere,  the  latter  by  far  too  much  so. 
Both  land  and  sea  otters  are  met  with ;  the  fur  of  the  latter  is  very  soft 
and  delicate,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  obtained  on  the  coast. 
Rabbits  also  abound.  There  are  plenty  of  dogs.  They  are  of  a  diminu- 
tive size,  and  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Esquimaux,  with  curled-up 
tail,  small  ears^  and  pmnted  nose.  A  couple  of  these  tractable  animals 
will  draw  a  sledge  with  a  load  of  250  pounds,  besides  provisions  for  them- 
selves and  their  driver,  twenty  miles  in  five  hours.  Of  birds,  there  are 
the  bustard;  the  Tttrao  ooscurus^  rather  larger  than  the  Scottish 
grouae;  the  Tetrao  Bichardsonis,  another  species  of  grouse;  and  the 
drum-partridge.  There  are,  strange  to  say,  few  singing-birds  on  the 
west  coast  of  America.  There  are  eagles,  hawks,  vultures,  crows,  mag- 
pies, thrushes,  woodpeckers,  bullfinches,  and  humming-birds,  but  no 
songsters  of  the  woods  or  fields.  As  to  aquatic  birds,  pelicans,  swans, 
geese,  ducks  of  various  kinds,  teal,  glebes,  and  others,  they  completely 
cover  the  lakes  and  inland  salt-water  lochs  in  winter,  but  they  leave  the 
country  in  summer.  There  is  a  large  species  of  crane,  plenty  of  plover, 
but  few  snipe.  Fish,  we  have  seen,  are  most  plentiful  in  the  sea-rivers 
and  lakes.  Sturgeon  of  from  2501b.  weight  to  6001b.  weight  are 
caught  in  the  latter.  There  are  four  kinds  of  salmon  that  ascend  the 
rivers  in  immense  shoal^  proceed  towards  the  sources,  and,  having  de- 
posited their  spawn,  their  dead  bodies  are  seen  floating  down  the  current 
in  thousands.  The  other  fish  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  trout,  carp,  and 
white  fish.  The  salmon  is  called  by  McLean  *'  the  New  Caledonian  staff 
of  life.''  The  natives  have  very  ingenious  modes  of  preparing  it,  but  as 
they  do  not  care  for  their  fish  or  viands  being  pure,  they  are  not  always 
palatable  to  Europeans. 

Insects  abound,  and  among  the  most  annoying  are  the  mosquitoes,  the 
black-fly,  and  the  gnat,  which  are  said  to  relieve  each  other  regularly  in 
the  work  of  torture,  and  to  especially  abound  after  rain  or  thunder-showers. 
Their  number  will  probably  diminish  as  the  land  becomes  cultivated,  and 
some  people  do  not  complain  of  them.  Mr.  Comwallis  says :  '<  It  was  not 
half  so  bad  as  by  an  English  roadside,  where  the  gnats  sting  and  whirl 
round,  biting  poison  into  every  passer-by — the  pestilence  of  ditches." 
But  then  he  was  ^realising"  his  50  to  100  dollars  a  day  in  dust  and 
nuggets! 

Firs,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  and  cedars  attain  a  gigantic 
growth.    One  fir  reaches  a  height  of  250  feet,  with  a  circumference  of 
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42  f«et  at  ihe  butt.  There  are  two  kinds  of  oak-HituDted-Iooldnff  among 
the  ooniferse  on  the  ooast»  but  of  finer  growth  in  the  interior.  The  white 
maple  grows  in  all  the  low  woodlands.  A  laige  species  of  arbutus  grows 
on  the  banks  of  rirers  to  a  hdght  of  80  and  40  feet»  with  hard  white 
wood.. 

Among  the  more  important  and  interesting  native  vegetable  nroduc- 
tbns  are  the  hemp  plants  the  produce  of  which  has  been  founa  to  be 
superior  to  the  Rnssian,  and  the  prickly  pear,  dried  by  the  natives  in  the 
sun,  and  baked  into  excellent  cakes.  There  are^  as  we  have  before  seen, 
some  delicious  varieties  of  blueberries,  service-berries^  choke-cherries, 
|;oosebeRie%  strawbeiries,  and  whortleberries.  A  root  called  Tza-diin 
impsrts  an  agreeable  lest  to  salmon,  and  effectually  destroys  the  disagree- 
able smell  of  that  fish  when  smoke-dried.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that 
all  the  fruit-trees,  graius,  vegetables,  and  pfrasses  that  succeed  m  Great 
Britain  flourish  in  British  Commbia,  and  yield  abundant  crops.  As  it  is^ 
the  quantitj  of  open  land  in  Vancouver  Island  and  on  the  coast  bears  a 
small  proportion  to  the  woodland,  but  tlus  is  not  the  case  in  die  upper 
valley  of  the  Fraier  and  Thompson's  lUvers  and  some  of  the  lake  distnct^ 
where  boundless  prairies  are  met  with,  and  excellent  crops  and  laree  stocks 
of  cattle  are  already  being  raised  by  the  missionaries.  The  woodland  is, 
however,  richer  wlien  clened  than  the  prurie  gpronnd,  and  this  applies— 
a  rare  thing  in  other  countries— even  to  the  soil  of  the  fir  and  ^ne 
fioiests. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  the  country,  what  a  writer  in  the  Times  says  of 
Vancouver's  Island  ajpplies  equally  to  the  mainland,  and  in  some  respects 
more  forcibly.  '<  If  it  shall  turn  out  that  there  is  an  extensive  and  rich 
gold-field  in  the  mainland  of  the  British  territory,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe^  the  ishnd  will  become  aproStable  field  for  all  trades,  industries, 
and  labour.  The  population  will  soon  increase  from  Canada — ^whence  an 
immigration  of  many  thousands  is  already  spoken  of — from  Australia, 
South  America,  the  Atlantic  States,  and,  no  aoubt,  from  Europe  also.  If 
this  happens,  the  tradesman  and  the  labourer  will  find  employment,  and 
the  firmer  will  find  a  ready  market,  at  good  prices,  for  his  produce. 

<<  Should  the  gold  suddenly  disappear,  the  island  will  have  benefited  by 
the  impulse  just  given  to  immigration,  for  no  doubt  many  who  went  to 
mine  inll  remain  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  engage  in  other  pursuits.  If 
this  be  the  termination  of  the  present  fever,  then  to  the  farmer  who  is 
satisfied  with  a  competency,  frill  gamers  and  a  good  larder,  who  loves 
retirement,  is  not  ambitious  of  wealth,  is  fond  of  a  mild,  agreeable,  and 
healthy  climate^  and  a  most  lovely  countzy  to  live  in,  the  island  offers 
every  attraction." 

A  still  more  sanguine  writer — ^Mr.  W.  Parker  Snow,  author  of  a  tract 
on  ^'  British  Columbia,"  published  by  Piper,  Stephenson,  and  Spence^ 
sneaking  of  the  uniform  success  that  nas  attended  upon  well-directed  and 
fiberai  colonisation,  and  the  advantages  of  capital  in  such  an  undertaking, 
says :  '<  The  capitalist  may,  in  a  measure,  command  his  own  success.  In 
especaal  reference  to  British  Columbia  at  the  present  time  this  is  still 
more  probable.  He  may,  if  he  chooses,  carry  with  him  all  that  can  con- 
duce not  only  to  his  increased  prosperity,  but  also  to  his  own  comfort  in 
tile  land  of  his  future  adoption.  He  may  make  lumself  as  ux^mited  in 
his  actions,  his  pursuits,  and  his  wishes,  as  almost  any  patriarchal  poten* 
tate  in  the  days  of  old.    He  may  contrive  schemes,  and  carry  out  tha 
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execution  of  them  to  the  fdllest  extent  they  will  admit  of.  He  may  pro* 
Ject  new  theories,  and  endesTOur  to  solve  them  by  actual  applicatioD, 
without  let  or  hinderance.  He  may  exercise  his  philanthropy  in  various 
jplans  for  the  amelioration  of  his  species.  He  may  build  his  casdes  in  the 
air,  and  almost  literally  establish  them  on  terra  firma.  He  moy  Set 
himself  down  and  glance  his  eye  around  upon  a  fertile  and  a  thriving  ex- 
panse of  land,  covered  with  the  men  of  his  household,  and  the  cattle,  and 
the  herds  of  his  field,  and  exclaim,  '  Here  am  I  supreme ;  and  all  these 
acknowledge  me,  and  me  alone,  as  their  chief!'  He  may,  in  &ct,  be  all 
and  everything  that  his  heart  conceives,  and  that  is  withm  the  bounds  of 
reason  to  expect.  And  the  more  he  plans,  the  more  he  schemes,  the  more 
he  purposes  and  attempts  to  do,  the  more  he  benefits  hims^  and  proves 
beneficial  to  the  country  he  has  settled  in.'' 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  British  Columbia  presents  a 
very  promising  openmg,  and  that  is  as  a  naval  and  maritime  station. 
The  mirbours  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  Vancouver  Island,  and  the 
entrance  of  Fraser's  River,  are  peculiariy  adapted  for  the  fitting  out  of 
whalers,  being  in  the  neig^hbourhood  of  very  valuable  fishing  waters,  and 
the  country  in  their  vicinity  afibrding  eveiything  that  is'required  for  the 
construction  of  vessels — such  as  excellent  timber,  iron  and  copper,  coal  for 
for^ffes,  water  power  for  driving  saw-mills,  and  even  hemp  growing  wild 
in  tile  interior,  for  the  manu&cture  of  sails  and  cordage.  Thus  the  whale 
fishery  alone,  by  creating  a  demand  for  many  artides  into  which  these 
products  could  be  manufactured,  might  be  made  to  give  employment  to 
numbers  of  persons  of  various  trades  and  calling. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  important  consideration,  happily 
becoming  generally  felt  and  admitted,  whicb  is,  that  in  theunsettied  and 
ever  varying  condition  of  the  decrepit  Moslem  Empire,  the  overgrowing 
power  of  Bussia  in  Asia,  and  the  indifPerence  of  the  British  government 
to  the  means  of  counterbalancing  that  power  by  streng^thening  its  posi* 
tion  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers,  that  our  traae  in 
the  Padfic  Ocean  with  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  may  ulti- 
mately be  compelled  to  pass  through  our  North  American  possessions. 
There  are  not  wanting  those  —  and  we  rank  ourselves  among  that 
sanguine  class  of  enthusiasts — ^who  see  in  tiie  accomplishment  of  the 
HaU&x  and  Quebec  Railway  a  first  step  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
inter-oceanic  line  of  communication,  partiy  by  water  and  partly  by  rail, 
if  not  ultimately  entirely  by  rwl. 

The  distance  between  London  and  Pekin  would  be  reduced  by  such 
a  line  to  some  10,000  miles,  and  the  journey  to  thirty  days.  It  would 
lessen  the  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Vancouver  Island  to  5650  miles, 
the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  Panama  alone  being  4100  miles. 
The  harbour  of  Halifiix  is  the  only  one  safe  port  we  have  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  British  North  America,  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
rest  being  closed  by  ice  for  six  montiis,  whilst  we  have  in  the  Pacific, 
in  the  harbour  of  Esquimalt,  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world.  It 
is  8200  miles  from  Panama  to  Sydney,  and  7200.  miles  from  Van- 
couver  Island  to  the  same  place^  so  that  Australasia  is  as  much  con* 
cemed  in  the  adoption  of  this  line  as  are  Japan,  China,  or  India. 

No  matter  what  line  is  ultimately  adopted  for  such  transit,  whether  by 
Lake  Superior  to  Assiniboia,  the  capital  of  the  important  Red  River  set- 
tlement, and  thence  by  the  Lower  Saskatchewan  River,  or  by  Lake  Y^n- 
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nipag  and  the  Upper  Saskatefaewan  (which  appears  pieferabla),  still  tha 
adrantagM  which  would  accme  to  Great  Britain,  consequent  upon  the 
entire  serrice  being  performed  through  British  territory,  are  heyond  all 
calenlatiott.  The  establishment  of  such  a  line  of  conununication  wouQ 
not  merely  open  up  to  ctvilisation  a  large  territory  in  British  North 
America,  hitherto  almost  unexplored,  but  it  would  open  up  to  the  ouhi* 
Taton  of  the  soil  (in  Minnesota  and  on  the  Red  River,  for  example,  the 
isolation  of  which  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  the  only  bar  to  progress 
and  extension),  as  luso  in  Canada,  a  means  of  transit  to  all  the  markets  of 
the  Pacific,  and  an  open  passage  to  the  China  seas  and  to  our  poasessionB 
in  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  New  SSealand. 

IVnly  it  has  been  remarked  that  our  political  and  commercial  supre- 
macy will  have  utterly  departed  £rom  us  if  we  neglect  these  very  great 
and  important  considerations,  and  if  we  failed  to  carry  out  to  their  fullest 
extent  the  physical  advantages  which  the  countries  in  question  offer  to 
us,  and  which  we  have  only  to  stretch  out  our  hands  to  grasp.  The 
United  States,  if  but  possessing  our  capital  and  resources^  would  do  it 
direedy. 

Ludcily  that  we  have  at  such  a  crisis  a  minister  at  the  helm  of  omr 
colonial  affsirs  who  at  onee  understands  and  appreciates  the  whole  bear* 
ings  of  the  question.  •  ^^  In  glancing  over  the  vast  regions  devoted  to  the 
fur  trade,"  said  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  ^^  which  are  said*  to  be  as  large  as 
£urope,  the  first  thought  of  every  Englishman  must  be  that  of  humilia- 
tion and  amaze.  Is  it  possible  that  so  great  a  segment  of  the  earth 
under  the  English  sceptre  has  so  long  been  abandoned  as  a  desolate 
hunting-ground  for  wandering  savages  and  wild  animals — turning  our 
eyes  from  a  trade  which,  unlike  all  other  commerce,  rests  on  its  profits, 
not  on  the  redemption,  but  on  the  maintenance  of  the  wilderness  P  It 
must  cheer  us  to  see  already,  in  the  great  border  lands  of  this  hitherto 
inhospitable  region,  the  opening  prospects  of  civilised  life.  Already,  on 
the  Pacific,  Vancouver  Island  has  been  added  to  the  social  communities 
of  mankind.  Already,  on  the  large  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, from  the  Amencan  frontier  up  to  the  Russian  domains,  we  are  lay- 
ing ^e  foundations  of  what  may  become  hereafter  a  magnificent  abode 
for  the  human  race.  And  now  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  we 
are  invited  to  see  in  the  settlement  of  the  Red  lUver  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
colony,  a  rampart  against  any  hostile  inroads  from  the  American  firontier, 
and  an  essential  one,  as  it  were,  to  that  great  viaduct  by  which  we  hope 
one  day  to  connect  the  harbours  of  Vancouver  with  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.'* 

In  every  aspect,  whether  viewed  politically,  socially,  or  commercially, 
the  colonisation  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  opening  up  of  communica- 
tion between  that  great  westerly  continent,  with  its  giant  islands,  its 
noUe  harbours,  and  its  productive  lands,  lakes,  and  rivers,  with  Central 
North  British  America,  must  undoubtedly  give  a  progressive  impulse  to 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  which,  in  its  results,  would  eclipse  anything 
which  has  been  witnessed  even  amid  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  present  century. 

Already  encouraged  b^  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Captam  Palliser  is  leading  an  exploring  party  to  the 
sources  of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  and  the  passes  westward  through  the 
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Bocky  MoantaiDB.  Colonel  Elliott,  at  the  head  of  fifllr^  engineers  and 
as  many  soldiers  and  Toyageurs,  is  moTing  eastwards  from  VancouTer 
Island,  determining  the  natural  line  of  oommnnication  through  Britidi 
Colmnhia  to  Central  British  America.  Simultaneonslji  a  joint  commis- 
sion of  the  English  and  American  governments  are  engaged  in  running 
ihe  international  honndary  from  Puget*s  Sound  to  Lake  Superior,  com- 
mencing at  ihe  Pacific  terminus.  Although  the  enterprise  of  individuab 
trill  anticipate  these  sdenlafic  labourers  in  openmg  a  communication 
between  the  two  countries  the  moment  the  news  of  the  gold  discoyeries 
shall  spread  thron^h  the  backwoods,  slill  it  is  to  ihem  that  we  shall  look 
for  fiitnre  information  as  to  the  difficidties  and  facilities,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  of  the  difierent  routes.  In  the  mean  time,  that  such  a  com- 
munication wUl  infallibly  be  opened  is  as  certain  as  that  we  are  now  anti* 
cipatmg  the  pleasure  of  placing  that  communication  on  record.  It  is  a 
mere  question  of  time,  and  that  happily  abbreviated  by  a  tempting  and 
alluring  discovery.  It  does  not  require  to  be  a  prophet  to  predict  thati 
when  uie  resources  of  British  Columbia  are  fully  opened  uo,  and  a  com- 
munication shall  be  established  between  the  Atlantic  ana  the  Pacific, 
there  will  be  traffic  enough  to  employ  a  fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  at  Vancouver  Island  that  shall  rival  the  most  stirring  and  active 
ports  in  the  Old  World,  and  may  one  day  surpass  Ihem. 


NICHOLAS  MICHELL'S  NEW  POEM.* 

The  poem,  or  rather  series  of  poems,  which  is  now  presented  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Michell  will,  we  think,  be  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works,  for  we  find  in  it  the  same  talent  and  grace,  the 
same  ftcili^  of  versification  united  to  deep  feeling,  much  learning, 
fmd  redundant  &ncy,  as  in  the  others,  whilst  the  themes  are  de- 
ddedly  more  inviting,  and  indeed  perhaps  better  adapted  to  display 
the  peculiar  genius  and  temperament  of  the  author.  Aware  that  every 
one  views  Pleasure  from  a  different  lieht,  and  has  his  own  peculiar 
ideas  as  to  its  enjoyment,  Mr.  MicheU  has  wisely  proposed  to  him- 
self less  to  examine  the  reasons  why  certain  objects  cause  sensations 
of  delight  than  to  consider  at  once  the  Pleasures  themselves.  Pictures 
are  presented  illustrative  of  their  character,  and  of  their  debasing  or  en- 
nobhng  effects  on  the  mind.  Commencing  with  the  delight  we  emerienoe 
from  a  contemplation  of  beautiful  and  sublime  scenes  in  Nature,  the  poem 
treats  of  the  pleasures  indulged  in  by  various  races  at  different  periods  of 
history ;  the  pleasures  in  relation  to  the  fine  arts,  to  our  actions  in  life, 
our  pursuits,  and,  more  than  all,  our  passions,  clodnfi^  witii  the  graver 
consideration  of  the  pleasure  that  fills  the  exalted  mind  anticipating  im- 
mortality, and  a  nearer  commune  with  that  universe,  whose  magnificence 
and  glory  are  now  but  dimly  comprehended.  A  noble  theme,  ably,  de- 
lighSdly  treated. 

*  Pleasure :  a  Poem  in  Seven  Books.  Bj  Nicholas  Michell,  Author  of  "  Bnins 
of  Many  Lands,"  «  Spirits  of  the  Past,*'  "  The  Poetry  of  Creation,"  &c  Tegg 
and  Co. 
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THE  ASSIZE  CAUSK 

Br  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ASHLEY.** 


A  CROWD  of  busy  idlers  was  gathered  roand  the  guildhall  at  Riyerton, 
and  a  dense  crowd,  both  of  workers  and  idlers,  was  packed  inside  it,  es- 
pecially in  the  Nisi  Prius  court.  The  spring  assises  were  being  held: 
they  had  commenced  that  momiog,  Monday,  and  the  great  cause  was 
on,  Carr  v,  Carr  • 

Not  that  the  cause  was  anything  so  ver}'  great  in  itself ;  only  the  good 
dtizens  of  Riverton  had  chosen  to  take  it  up  and  magnify  it  into  one. 
It  turned  upon  the  legitimacy  of  Robert  Carr,  now  dead;  if  that  could 
be  proved,  his  widow  and  children  would  ii^erit  the  fortune  of  his 
grandfather :  if  not,  that  fortune  went  to  more  distant  relatiyes.  Squire 
Carr  and  his  son  Valentine. 

Robert  Carr's  fiither  (whose  name  was  also  Robert)  had  written  » 
document  upon  his  death-bed  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  married  in 
Birerton,  at  the  church  of  St.  James  the  Less  ;  but  thu  document  had 
been  mislaid  until  after  the  death  of  Robert  Carr.  His  widow  foimd  it, 
and  despatched  it  to  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  the  Rirerton  solicitor  who  was 
conducting  their  cause.  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  upon  receipt  of  the  important 
letter,  sent  a  clerk  to  search  the  register  of  St.  James  the  Less,  and 
there  the  marriage  was  found,  duly  entered.  This  was  the  previous 
autumn  :  and  Mr.  Fauntleroy  hugged  himself  and  buoyed  up  Mrs.  Carr 
with  the  certainty  of  success ;  when,  just  upon  the  assixes,  the  unac- 
countable discovery  was  made  that  no  entry  of  the  marriage  was  in  the 
register.  Mr.  Fauntleroy-^though  he  had  not  himself  seen  it — asserted 
that  it  had  been  there,  and  must  have  been  taken  out ;  and  the  other 
side  held  to  it  that  the  marriage  had  never  taken  place,  and  the  entry 
had  never  been  there. 

The  trial  came  on  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  prc^;ressed 
equably  up  to  five  ;  then  there  arose  the  fierce  discussion  touching  the 
regbter.  Mr.  Fauntleroy's  counsel,  Seijeant  Wrangle,  declaring  that 
the  marriage  was  there  up  to  very  recently  ;  and  Mynn  and  Mynn's 
counsel,  Seijeant  Siftem,  ridiculing  the  assertion,  Mj^nn  and  Mynn 
being  the  lawyers  for  Squire  Carr.  The  judge  ordered  the  register  to 
be  produced. 

It  was  brought  into  court  and  examined.  The  marriage  was  not 
there,  neither  was  there  any  sign  «f  its  having  been  abstracted.  Law- 
rence Omer  was  called,  Mr.  Fauntleroj's  derk,  and  he  testified  to  having 
searched  the  register,  seen  the  marriage,  and  copied  the  names  *of  the 
witnesses  to  it  In  proof  of  which  he  tendered  his  pocket-book,  where 
the  names  were  written  in  pencil. 

Up  rose  Seijeant  Siffcem.     "  What  day  was  this,  pray  ?" 

"  I  forget  the  precise  day.     It  was  in  October." 

^  And  so  you  think  you  saw  the  marriage  of  Robert  Carr  and  Martha 
Ann  Hughes  there?"    • 
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"  I  am  sure  I  saw  it,"  replied  Mr.  Oxner. 

"  Were  you  alone  ?** 

<'  I  looked  over  the  book  alone.  Hunt,  the  clerk  of  the  church,  was 
present  in  the  vestry." 

'*  It  must  [appear  to  the  jury  as  a  sing^ar  thing  that  you  only,  and 
nobody  else,  should  have  seen  this  mysterious  entry,"  continued  Ser- 
jeant Siftem.  • 

"  Perhaps  nobody  else  looked  for  it ;  they'd  have  seen  it  if  they  had," 
shortly  returned  the  witness,  who  felt  himself  an  aggrieved*  man,  and 
^ke  like  one,  since  hiUf  the  town  had  publicly  accused  him  of  having 
gone  down  ta  St.  James's  in  his  sleep,,  and  seen  the  entry  in  a  dream 
alone. 

*^  Does  it  not  strike  you,  witness,  as  being  extraordinary  that  this  one 
particular  entry,  professed  to  have  been  seen  by  your  eyes,  and  by  ypurs 
alone,  should  have  been  abstracted  from  a  book  safely  kept  under  lock 
and  key  ?"  pursued  Serjeant  Siftem.  ''  I  am  mistaken  if  it  would  not 
strike  an  intelligent  man  as  being  akin  to  an  impossibility." 

'<  No,  it  does  not  strike  me  so.  But  events,  hard  of  belief,  happen 
sometimes.  I  swear  the  marriage  was  in  the  book  last  October  :  why 
it  is  not  there  now  is  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  affair," 

It  Was  no.  use  to  cross-examine  the  witness  further :  he  was  cross  and 
obstinate^  and  persisted  in  his  story.  Serjeant  Siftem  dismissed  him ; 
and  Hunt  was  called,  the  clerk  of  the  church,  who  came  hobbhng  in. 

The  old  man  rambled  in  his  evidence,  but  the  point  of  it  was,  that  he 
didn't  beliieve  any  abstraction  had  been  made,  not  he ;  it  must  be  a  farce 
to  suppose  it ;  a  crotchet  of  that  great  lawyer,  Fauntleroy;  how  could 
the  register  be  touched  when  he  himself  kept  it  sure  and  sacred,  the  key 
of  the  safe  in  .a  hiding-place  in  the  vestry,  and  the  key  of  the  church 
hanging  up  in  his  own  house,  outside  his  kitchen  door  p  His  rector  saud 
it  had  been  robbed,  and  in  course  he  couldn't  stand  out  to  his  face  as  it 
hadn't,  but  he  were  upon  his  oath  now,  and  must  speak  the  truth  with- 
out shrinking. 

Serjeant  Wrangle  rose.  Did  the  witness  mean  to  tell  the  court  that 
he  never  saw  or  read  the  entry  of  the  marriage  ? 

NOf  he  never  did.  He  heard  say  as  it  were  there,  but  he  never 
looked. 

"  But  you  were  present  when  the  witness  Omer  examined  the  re- 
gister p"  persisted  Serjeant  Wrangle. 

^*  Master  Omer  wouldn't  ha'  got  to  examine  it,  unless  I  had  been,  my 
lord  judge  and  jury,"  retorted  Hunt,  to  Serjeant  Wrangle.  "  I  was  a 
sitting  down  in  tlie  vestry,  a  nursing  of  my  leg,  which  were  worse  than 
usual  that  day ;  it  always  is  in  damp  weather,  and " 

"  Confine  yourself  to  evidence,"  interrupted  the  judge. 

"  Well,  your  reverences,  I  was  a  nursing  of  my  leg  while  Master  Omer 
looked* into  the  book.  I  don't  know  what  he  saw  there ;  he  didn't  say ; 
and  when  he  had  done  looking  I  locked  it  safe  up  again." 

<<Did  you  see  him  make  an  extract  from  it  P'  demanded  Serjeant 
Wrangle. 

*'Yes,  your  worship,  I  saw  him  a  writing  something  down  in  his 
pocket-book." 

'^  Have  you  ever  entrusted  the  key  of  the  safe  -to  strange  hands  ?" 
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'^  I  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing,  your  reTerent  wonhips.   I  nerer  gAre  it 
to  nobody,  and  never  would ;  there's  not  a  soul  knows  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  but  me,  and  the  rector,  and  the  other  clergyman,  Mr.  Prattleton, 
what  comes  often  to  do  the  duty.     I  couldn't  say  as  much  for  the  key  of 
the  chuich,  which  sometimes  goes  beyond  my  custody,  for  the  rector 
allows  one  or  two  of  the  young  college  gents  to  go  in  to  play  the  organ. 
By  token,  one  on  'em — ^the  quietest  o'  the  pair,  it  were,  too— -flung  in 
that  very  key  on  to  our  kitchen  floor,  and  shiyered  our  cat's  beautiful 
flhaney  saucer  into  seyen  atoms,  and  my  missis         " 
'^That  is  not  evidence,"  again  interrupted  the  judge. 
Nothkig  more,  apparently,  that  was  evidence  coidd  be  got  from  the 
witness,  so  he  was  dismissed. 
Call  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilberforce,  rector  of  St.  James  the  LesS|  minor 
canon  of  Riverton  Cathedral,  and  head-master  of  the  collepate  school, 
came  forward.  i 

**  You  are  the  rector  of  St.  James  the  Less,"  said  Serjeant  Wrangle. 
''  I  am,"  leplied  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

^^  Did  you  ever  see  the  entry  of  Robert  Carr*s  marriage  with  Mar^^j^ 
Ann  Hughes  in  the  church's  register  ?" 

*^  Yes,  I  did."     Seijeant  Siftooa  pricked  up  his  ears. 
'<  When  did  yon  see  it  ?" 
"  On  the  24th  of  last  October." 

*^  How  do  you  fix  the  date,  Mr.  Wilberforce  T'  in^uured  the  judge,  who 
recognised  him  as  the  minor  canon  who  had  officiated  in  the  chanter's 
desk,  the  previous  day  in  the  cathedral. 

**  I  had  been  marrying  a  couple  that  morning,  my  lord,  the  24th. 
Aflter  I  had  entered  their  marriage,  I  turned  bads  and  looked  for  the 
registiy  of  Robert  Carr's,  and  I  found  it  and  read  it." 
''  What  induced  you  to  look  for  it  P"  asked  the  counsel. 
'^  I  had  heard  that  his  marriage  was  discovered  to  have  taken  place  at 
St.  James's,  and  that  it  was  recorded  in  the  register.  Curiosity  induced 
me  to  turn  back  and  read  it." 

^'  You  both  saw  and  read  it,"  continued  Serjeant  Wrangle. 
'<  I  both  saw  it  and  read  it,"  replied  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
*'  Then  you  testi^  that  it  was  undoubtedly  there  ?" 
"  Most  certainly  it  was." 

<'  The  reverend  gentleman  will  have  the  goodness  to  remember  that  he 
IS  upon  his  oalh,"  cried  Serjeant  Siftem,  impudently  bobbing  up. 
.  <'  Sir/"  was  the  mdignant  rebuke  of  the  clergyman.  ^^  You  forget  to 
whom  you  are  speaking/'  he  added,  amidst  the  dead  silence  of  the  court. 
'^  Can  you  remember  the  words  written  ?"  resumed  Se^eant  Wrangle. 
'^  The  entry  was  properly  made  ;  in  the  same  manner  that  the  others 
weie,  of  that  period.  Robert  Carr  and  Martha  Ann  Hughes  had  signed 
it ;  also  her  brother  and  sister  as  witnesses." 

"You  have  no  doubt  that  t^e  entry  was  there,  then,  Mr.  Wllber* 
fotroe?"  observed  the  judge. 

"  My  lord,"  cried  the  reverend  gentleman,  somewhat  nettled  at  the 
question,  "  I  can  believe  my  own  eyea.  I  am  not  more  certain  that  I  am 
now  giving  evidence  before  your  lordship,  than  I  am  that  the  marriage 
was  in  the  register," 
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« It  is  not  in  nov,"  said  the  judge. 

**  No,  my  lord  ;  it  most  have  been  cleyerly  abstracted/' 

<<  The  whole  leaf,  I  presume  7*  said  Serjeant  Wrangle. 

^  Undoubtedly.  The  marriage  entered  below  Bobert  Carres  was  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Ealing ;  I  read  Siat  ako,  with  its  long  string  of  witnesses : 
that  is  also  gone." 

**  Can  you  account  for  its  disappearance  ?"  asked  Seqeant  Wrangle. 

^'  Not  in  die  least     I  wish  I  could :  and  find  out  the  offenders.'' 

**  The  incumbent  of  theparish  at  that  time  is  no  longer  liying,  I  be* 
lieye/'  obseryed  Serjeant  Wrangle. 

«  He  has  been  dead  many  years,"  replied  Mr.  Wilberfoice :  <^  four  or 
fiye  haye  held  the  liying  since  then.  But  it  was  not  the  incumbent  who 
married  them :  it  was  a  strange  clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony, 
a  friend  of  Robert  Carr's." 

<*How  do  you  know  that?"  snapped  Serjeant  SiAem,  bobbing  up 
agun.  ' 

*<  Because  he  signed  the  register  as  having  performed  it,"  relied  Mr. 
Wilberfoice,  confronting  the  Serjeant  with  a  look  as  undaunted  as  his 


What  cared  Serjeant  Siftem  for  being  confronted?  **How  do  yoE 
know  he  was  a  friend  of  Robert  Carr's  ?"  went  on  he. 

^'  In  that  I  speak  from  hearsay.  But  there  are  many  men  of  this  city, 
older  than  I  am,  who  reptiember  that  the  Reyerend  Mr.  Bell  and  Robc^ 
Carr  were  upon  exceedingly  intimate  terms :  they  can  testify  it,  to  you,  if 
you  choose  to  call  them." 

Se^eant  Siftem  growled' and  sat  down. 

**  AJlow  me  to  Mk  you,  sir,"  continued  Serjeant  Wrangle,  ^  whether 
the  marriage,  being  entered  there,  is  not  a  proof  of  its  having  taken 
place  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly,^  re[jlied  Mr.  Wilberforce.     «  A  proof  indisputable." 

But  courts  of  justice,  judges,  and  jury  reauire  ocular  and  demonstrative 
proo£  It  is  probable  there  was  not  a  soul  in  court,  including  the  judge 
and  Serjeant  Siftem,  but  believed  the  evidence  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wil* 
berforce,  even  had  diey  chosen  to  doubt  that  of  Lawrence  Omer;  but  the 
register  negatively  testified  that  there  had  been  no  marriage^  and  upon 
the  register,  in  law,  must  rest  the  onus  of  proof.  Had  there  been  positiye 
evidence,  not  negative,  of  the  abstraction  of  the  leaf  from  the  regbter, 
had  the  register  itself  afforded  such,  the  aspect  of  affurs  would  have  been 
yery  different.  When  the  court  rose  that  night,  the  trial  had  advanced 
down  to  the  summmg-up  of  the  judge,  which  was  deferred  till  morning  : 
but  it  was  felt  by  everybody  that  that  summing-up  wotdd  be  dead  against 
the  client  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  and  that  Squire  Carr  had  gain^  the 
cause. 

The  squire,  and  his  son  Valentine,  and  Mynn  and  Mynn,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  lesser  guns  of  the  bar,  but  not  the  great  gun,  Serjeant  Siftem, 
took  a  late  dinner  together,  and  drank  toasts,  and  were  as  merry  and  u^ 
roariousas  success  could  make  them  :  and  Riverton,  outside,  echoed  their 
sentiments— that  'cute  old  FaunUeroy  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

'Cute  old  Fauntlero^-^'cute  enough,  goodness  Imew,  in  geneial^was 
ihmking  the  same  thmg,  as  he  took  a  solitary  chop  in  hb  own  house* 
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After  the  meal  was  finbbed  he  sat  orer  the  fixe  in  a  dxeamy  mood,  he 
acaroely  knew  how  long,  and  fuU  of  vexation. 

An  hour  or  so  previous  to  that,  Henry  Aricell  was  in  his  home,  not  at 
hiB  lessons,  as  was  costomaiy  at  that  nonr,  but  idly  talking  with  hia 
mother,  when  Cookeslej,  the  seoond  senior  of  the  college  school,  came  in, 
Hr.  Wilberforoe  having  sent  him  to  inquire  after  ArkelL 

"  Oh,  I  think  my  head  is  a  litde  better  to-night,  Cookesley,**  was  his 
reply. 

'«Snoh  a  gameT  cried  Cookesley.  ^Wilberforoe  has  been  at  the 
assiies  aU  the  afternoon :  hb  had  to  give  evidence  about  that  register 
business,  and  Roberts  worked  himself  into  a  passion,  trying  to  domineer 
over  us  upper  boys,  but  of  course  we  were  not  going  to  let  him.  Isn't 
Aultane  in  a  fury,  though,  about  the  medal  business  r 

*^  Is  the  Carr  cause  over  ?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Arkell. 

^  AU  but  the  summing-up  of  the  juoge  and  the  verdict,  ma'am,"  replied 
Cookesley.  **  It  is  virtually  over,  for,  in  consequence  of  the  abstraction 
from  the  reg^ter,  the  verdict  must  go  against  Mrs.  Canr.  Mr.  Wilber* 
fiirce  says  it  is  a  cruel  injustice  upon  her  and  her  children." 

<*  The  verdict  would  have  been  for  her,  had  the  leaf  not  been  taken  out 
of  the  registerF"  cried  Henry,  lifting  his  head. 

<<  Of  course  it  would,  for  it  proved  the  marriage.  People  are  saying 
ihat  if  there  were  only  direct  evidence  of  the  theft,  the  verilict  would  be 
given  for  her,  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Fauntleroy's  derk  having  testified  thai 
the  entry  was  there." 

<<  It  vob  be  a  cruel  verdict,"  acquiesced  Mrs.  Arkell,  warmly.  *^  She 
and  her  children  will  be  destitute,  while  their  own  lawful  money  will  be 
enjoyed  by  others.    Are  vou  g(nng  ?" 

''I  must^"  replied  Cookesley;  '*the  master  timed  me.  Good  nighty 
ma'am ;  good  night,  old  fellow." 

After  Cookeslev's  departure,  Henry  Arkell  leaned  his  hands  on  the 
table  and  his  head  down  upon  them :  his  mother  supposed  that  his  head 
felt  easier  in  that  posidon,  but,  in  reality,  he  was  i^  a  tumult  of  debating 
ihou^t.     Suddenly  he  started  up  and  took  his  can. 

*^  Where  are  you  going?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arkell,  in  surprise. 

'*  Only  to  Fkattleton's,  mamma." 

He  flew  out  of  the  house,  gtruig  Mrs.  Arkell  time  for  no  further  ques* 
tioning.  She  supposed  he  had  something  to  say  to  one  of  the  young 
frattletons,  his  scnoolfellows,  but  when  he  reached  their  residence,  he 
inquired  for  Mr.  George ;  a  relative  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Prattleton.  ^ 

''  Georffe  is  off  in  llie  Grounds  for  the  evening/'  cried  Prattleton,  senior ; 
<^  Griffin  has  got  a  bachelor's  party.  I  say,  Arkell,  you  should  have  seen 
Aultane  this  monung,  when  St.  John  said  one  of  the  fellows  had  been 
down  to  Rutterley's,  trying  to  pledge  a  spoon  with  the  Aultane  crest  upon 
it:  that  is,  he  did  not  actuaJly  say  the  crest  was  the  Aultanes',  but  his 
manner  let  us  know  it  Aultane  said  afterwards  if  he  had  had  a  pistol 
ready  capped  and  loaded,  he  should  have  shot  himself,  or  the  dean,  or 
somebody  else.  Serve  him  rieht,  for  splitting  about  Rutterley's :  therell 
be  a  row  over  that  yet,  with  Wilberforce." 

Henry  had  no  time  to  waste  on  gossip,  and  ran  back  to  the  Grounds^. 
as  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  cathedral  were  called.    He  knocked  at 
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Mr.  Griffin's  house,  another  minor  canon,  whose  son  and  heir  was  holdings 
as  Prattleton,  senior,  termed  it,  a  bachelor's  party.  He  asked  for  George 
Prattleton,  and  the  latter  came  out  to  him,  and  stood  outside  the  door. 

<'  Mr,  Frattleton,"  he  whispered,  *^  you  have  heard,  I  suppose,  how  ihe 
trial  is  turning :  that  it  is  going  wrong  and  unjustly,  because  there  is  no 
direct  proof  of  the  fraud  on  the  register.  You  must  release  me  from  my 
promise.** 

'^  I'll  be  shot  if  I  do,"  returned  George  Prattleton,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 
<<  You  just  hold  your  tongue,  Arkell.  What  is  it  to  you  ?  The  Carr 
folks  are  not  your  friends  or  relations." 

<<  If  I  were  to  let  the  trial  go  against  her,  for  the  want  of  telling  the 
truth,  I  should  have  it  on  my  conscience  always." 

<^My  word!"  cried  George  Prattleton,  "a  schoolboy  with  a  con«! 
science !     I  never  knew  they  were  troubled  with  any." 

^*  WUl  you  release  me  from  my  promise  of  not  speaking?" 

*^  Not  if  you  go  down  on  your  knees  for  it  What  a  green  one  you 
are!" 

«  Then  I  shall  speak  without" 

'^  You  won't,"  foamed  Prattleton,  with  an  oath. 

'<  I  will.  I  gave  the  promise  only  conditionally,  remember ;  and,  as 
things  are  turning  out,  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  keep  it  But  I 
would  not  speak  without  asking  your  consent  first,  wheth^  I  got  it  or 
not" 

'^  I  have  a  great  mind  to  carry  you,  by  force,  and  flmg  you  into  the 
river,"  uttered  Prattleton,  in  a  savage  tone. 

*  ^  You  know  you  couldn't  do  it,"  returned  Henry,  quietly :  *^  if  I  am 
not  your  equal  in  age  and  strength,  I  could  call  those  who  are.  But 
there's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost     I  am  off  to  Mr.  Fauntleroy's." 

Henry  Arkell  meant  what  he  said :  he  was  always  resolute  in  riffki  s 
and  Prattleton,  after  a  further  confabulation,  was  fain  to  give  in.  In- 
deed, though  he  had  made  a  last  effort  at  holding  out,  this  was  nothing 
but  what  he  had  expected  all  day  and  for  several  days ;  and  he  had,  in  a 
measure,  prepared  himself  for  it 

<<  I'll  tell  the  news  myself,"  said  George  Prattleton,  ''if  it  must  be 
told :  and  I'll  tell  it  to  Mr.  Prattleton,  not  to  Fanntleroy,  or  any  of  the 
law  set" 

**  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Prattleton  with  you,"  returned  Henry. 

"You  can  wait  for  me  out  here,  then.  We  are  at  whist,  and  my 
conung  out  has  stopped  the  game.     I  shan't  be  more  than  five  minutes." 

George  Prattleton  retreated  in-doors,  and  Henry  Arkell  paced  about, 
before  the  houses  of  the  prebendaries.  He  came,  in  turn,  to  the  deanery, 
and  was  standing  near  its  door,  lost  in  thought,  when  Miss  Beauclerc,  tne 
dean's  pretty  and  giddy  daughter,  came  out  of  a  neighbouring  house, 
attended  by  an  old  man-servant.  She  was  muffled  in  a  shawl,  and  wore 
a  pink  silk  hood :  the  latter  she  threw  back  from  her  face  when  she  saw 
Henry  Arkell. 

<<  Why,  it's  never  you !"  cried  she,  as  she  ludted  at  her  door.  <<  Thank 
you,  Jacob,  that  will  do,"  she  add^  to  the  servant :  '*  don't  stand,  or 
you'll  catch  your  rheumatbm:  Mr.  Arkell  will  remain  with  me  till  the 
door  is  opened.  Were  you  calling  to  see  me,  Harry  P"  she  asked,  as  the 
old  man  went  away. 
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"  No,  Mias  Beaaclexc  I  am  waiting  for  George  Prattleton :  he  is  at 
Griffin's.'' 

<'  Hairy,  tell  me — why  is  it  you  neyer  come  to  the  deanery?  I  can 
assure  you  there  is  not  another  boy  in  the  college  who  would  dare  to 
set  at  naught  the  dean's  invitations." 

<<  Knowing  what  passed  the  last  night  I  was  at  the  deanery,  the  andh 
night,  can  you  ask  why  I  stay  away  ?"  he  rejoined. 

"  Oh,  but  you  were  so  stupid." 

'<  Yes,  I  know.     I  have  been  stupid  for  years  past" 

Miss  fieauclerc  laughed.  ''And  you  think  that  stopping  away  will 
core  you?" 

'*  It  will  not  cure  me  ;  yean  will  not  cure  me,"  he  passionately  broke 
forth,  in  a  tone  whose  anguish  was  irrepressible.  *'  Absence  and  years 
alone  will  do  that.  When  I  go  to  the  university———"  He  stopped,  un- 
able to  proceed. 

'^  When  you  go  to  the  university  you  will  come  bade  a  wise  man. 
Henry,"  she  continued,  changing  her  manner  to  seriousness,  "  it  was 
the  height  of  foolishness  to  suffer  yourself  to  care  for  me.  If  I^f  it 
were  reciprocated,  and  I  cared  for  you,  if  I  were  dying  of  love  for  you, 
there  are  baniers  on  all  sides,  and  in  sJl  ways." 

'^  I  am  aware  of  it :  there  is  the  barrier  between  us  of  disparity  of 
years ;  there  is  a  wide  barrier  of  station  ;  and  there  is  the  greatest  bamer 
of  all,  want  of  love  on  your  side.  I  know  that  my  loving  you  has  been 
nothing  short  of  madness,  from  the  first :  madness  and  double  madness 
since  I  knew  where  your  heart  was  g^ven." 

'<  So  you  will  retain  that  crotchet  in  your  head !" 

*'  It  is  no  crotchet.  Do  yon  think  my  loving  eyes — my  jealous  eyes^ 
if  you  so  will  it — have  been  deceived  ?  You  must  be  happy,  now  that 
he  has  come  baisk  to  Riverton." 

^'  Stupid !"  echoed  Miss  Beauclerc. 

''  But  it  has  been  your  feult,  Georgina»"  he  resumed,  reverting  to  him* 
self.  <*  YoQ  saw  what  my  feelings  were  becoming  for  you,  and  you  did 
all  you  could  to  draw  them  on:  though  you  may  have  deemed  me  a 
child,  in  years,  you  know  I  was  not,  in  heart  They  might  have  been 
checked  in  the  onset,  and  repressed:  why  did  you  not  do  it?  why  did 
you  do  just  the  contrary,  and  give  me  encouragement  ?  You  may  have 
called  it  flirting,  and  thought  it  good  sport:  but  you  know  that  what  is 
sport  to  one,  may  be  death  to  another." 

'*  This  estrangement  makes  me  uncomfortable,"  proceeded  Miss  fieau- 
derc  *'  Papa  keeps  saying,  ^  What  is  come  to  Henry  Arkell  that  he  is 
never  at  the  deanery  ?'  and  then  I  invent  white  stories,  about  believing 
that  your  studies  take  up  your  time.  I  miss  you  every  day;  I  do, 
Henxy :  I  miss  your  companionship  ;  I  miss  your  voice  at  the  piano  ;  I 
miss  your  words  in  speaking  to  me.  But  here  comes  your  friend  Prat; 
for  that's  the  echo  of  old  Griffin's  door.  I  know  the  different  sounds  of 
the  doors  in  the  Grounds.     Good  night,  Harry :  I  must  go  in." 

She  bent  towards  him  to  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  he— he  was  betrayed 
out  oi  his  propriety  and  his  good  manners.  He  caught  her  to  his  heart, 
and  held  her  there  ;  and  Idssied  her  face  with  his  fervent  lips. 

"  Forgive  me,  Georgma,"  he  murmured,  as  she  released  herself*  *<  It 
is  the  firat  and  the  last  time." 
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*^.  I  will  fovgiTe  you  for  this  once^"  cried  the  careless  gvA;  *'but  only 
diink  of  the  scaiMUti,  had  anybody  come  up :  mv  staid  mamma  would 
go  into  a  fit.  It  is  what  he  has  nerer  done,"  sne  added,  in  a  deeper 
tone. 

Henxy  wnxng  her  hand.  '^  But  for  him,  Georgina,  I  should  think  you 
cared  for  me.    Not  that  the  case  would  be  less  hopeless.'' 

Miss  Beauclerc  rang  a  peal  on  the  door  bell,  and  was  immediately  ad« 
mitted.  Whilst  Henry  Arkell  walked  forward  to  join  Geoige  Prattle- 
ton,  his  heart  a  compound  of  sweet  and  bitter,  and  his  brain  in  a  mazy 
dreanu 

But  we  left  Mr.  Fauntleroy  in  a  dream  by  the  side  of  his  fire,  and  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  one.  He  sat  there  he  did  not  know  how  long,  but 
until  he  was  interrupted  by  his  servant. 

**  You  are  wanted,  sir,  if  you  please.'' 

"  Wanted  now !     Who  is  it?" 

**  The  Reyerend  Mr.  Prattleton,  sir,  and  one  or  two  more.  They  are 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  fire's  gone  out." 

«( He  has  come  bothering  about  that  tithe  case,"  grumbled  Mr.  Faunt- 
leroy to  himself.  *^  I  won't  see  him :  let  him  come  at  a  proper  time. 
My  compliments  to  Mr.  Prattleton,  Giles,  but  I  am  deep  in  assize  busi- 
ness, and  cannot  see  him." 

Giles  went  out  and  came  in  again.  *^  Mr.  Prattleton  says  they  must 
see  you,  sir,  whether  or  no.  He  told  me  to  say,  sir,  that  it  is  about  the 
cause  that's  on,  Carr  and  Carr," 

Mr.  Fauntleroy  proceeded  to  his  drawing-room,  and  there  he  was  shut 
in  for  some  time.  Whateyer  the  conference  with  his  risitors  may  have 
been,  it  was  evident,  when  he  came  out,  that  for  him  it  had  borne  the 
deepest  interest,  for  his  whole  appearance  was  chang^;  his  manners 
were  excited,  his  eyes  sparkling,  and  his  face  was  radiant 

They  all  left  the  house  together,  but  the  lawyer's  road  did  not  lie  tar 
with  theirs.  He  stopped  at  the  lodgings  occupied  by  Serjeant  Wrangle^ 
and  knocked.     A  servant-maid  came  to  the  door. 

**  I  want  to  see  Serjeant  Wrangle,"  said  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  stepping  in, 

**  You  can*t,  sir.     He  is  gone  to  bed." 

*^  I  must  see  him  for  all  that,"  returned  Mr.  Fauntleroy. 

<<  Missis  and  master's  gone  to  bed  too,"  she  added,  by  way  of  remon- 
strance, '<  and  I  was  just  a  going." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Fauntleroy.  "I  must  see  the  Ser- 
jeant." 

"'Taint  me,  then,  sir,  thatll  go  and  awaken  him,"  cried  the  girl. 
"  He's  gone  to  bed  dead  tired,  he  said,  and  I  was  not  to  disturb  him  till 
eight  in  the  morning." 

"  Give  me  your  candle,"  replied  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  taking  it  from  her 
hand.     "  He  has  the  same  rooms  as  usual,  I  suppose ;  first  floor." 

Mr.  Fauntleroy  went  up  the  stairs,  and  the  girl  stood  at  the  bottom 
and  watched  and  listened.  She  did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings,  but 
did  not  dare  to  check  them ;  for  Mr.  Fauntleroy  was  a  great  man  in 
Riverton,  and  their  assize  lodger,  the  Serjeant,  was  a  greater. 

Tap— tap— tap :  at  Serjeant  Wrangle's  door. 

No  response. 

Tap— tap— tsp,  louder. 
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*<  Who  ihe  deuce  is  ihatF*  eaUed  oat  the  teijeanty  who  wm  only  £g* 
nifiedinhiswigandgown.  *<  b  it  you,  Elixa  P  what  do  you  want  ?  It's 
not  morning,  is  it  ?'' 

^<  Taint  me,  air,'*  screamed  oat  Eliaa,  who  had  now  followed  Mn 
Faontleroy.  **  I  told  the  sentleman  as  yoo  was  dead  tired  and  wa^i't  to 
be  woke  np  till  right  in  the  morning,  but  he  took  my  light  and  woold 
come  np." 

*^  I  must  see  you,  serjeant,''  said  Mr.  Faontleroy. 

**  See  me !  Fm  in  bed  and  asleep.    Who  the  diokens  is  it  ?^ 

**  Mr.  Faontleroy.    Don't  yoo  know  my  Toioe  P    Can  I  come  in  ?" 

"No;  the  doo/s  bolted." 

'<  Then  jost  oome  and  undo  it.    For  see  yoo  I  musf 

<« Can't  it  wait?" 

<'If  it  coold  I  should  not  hare  distorbed  yoo.  Open  the  door  and  yoo 
shall  judge  for  yoarself." 

ScHTJeant  Wrangle  was  heard  to  tomUe  oat  of  bed  in  a  lump,  and 
imdo  we  bolt  of  the  door.  Elisa  concluded  that  he  was  in  his  night 
attire,  and  modesily  threw  her  apron  over  her  face,  as  a  veiL  Mr.  Faunt* 
leroy  entered. 

^'  The  most  extraordinary  thing  has  turned  up  in  Carr  versus  Carr," 
cried  he.  "  NcTer  had  such  a  piece  of  ludc,  just  in  ^the  nick  of  time,  in 
all  my  practice." 

''Do  shut  the  door,"  responded  Seijeant  Wrangle ;  <'  I  shall  catch  the 
ahiyers*" 

Mr.  Fauntteroy  shut  the  door,  shutting  out  Elisa,  who  forthwith  sat 
down  on  the  top  stair,  and  wished  she  had  ten  ears.  ^'Have  you  not  a 
dresnng-gown  to  put  on  ?"  cried  he  to  the  Serjeant. 

'*  111  luten  m  bed,"  replied  the  serjeant,  Taultmg  into  it 

A  whole  hour  did  that  ill-used  Elisa  ntonthe  stairs^  and  notasyllaUe 
could  she  distinguish,  listen  as  she  would,  noihinff  but  an  eager  murmur- 
ing of  vmces.  When  Mr,  Fauntieroy  came  out,  he  put  tiie  candle  in  her 
hand  and  she  attended  him  to  the  door,  but  not  in  a  gracious  mood. 

''I  thought  you  were  going  to  stop  all  night,  sir,"  ihe  yentured  to 
say.     "  Dr^M  dreary  it  was,  sitting  there,  a  waiting." 

«*  Why  did  you  not  wait  in  the  kitdien  ?" 

**  Because  every  minute  I  foncied  you  must  be  a  coming  out.  Good 
night,  sir." 

**  Good  night,"  returned  Mr.  Fauntieroy,  putting  half-a«crown  in  her 
hand.  ^<  There ;  thaf  s  in  case  you  hare  to  wait  on  the  stairs  for  me 
again." 

EHsa  brightened  up,  and  offidously  lighted  Mr.  Faontieroy  some  paces 
down  the  street,  in  spite  of  the  gas-lamp  at  the  door,  which  shone  well* 
''What  a  good  humour- the  old  lawyei^s  in!"  quoth  she.  "I  wonder 
what  his  business  was :  I  heard  him  say  something  had  arose  in  Carr 
and  Carr." 

n. 

TuESDAT  morning  dawned,  and  before  nine  o'clock  the  Nisi  Frius 
court  was  more  densely  packed  than  on  the  preceding  day :  all  Biyerton 
—at  least,  as  many  as  could  push  in — ^were  anxious  to  hear  his  lordAWg 
summing  up.    At  twenty-eight  minutes  after  nine,  tiie  javelins  of  the 
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sberiff 'a  men  appeared  in  the  oater  hall,  ushering  in  the  piooession  of  the 
judges. 

The  senior  judge  proceeded  to  the  criminal  court,  the  other,  as  on  the 
Monday,  took  his  place  in  the  Nisi  Prius.  His  lordship  had  his  notes  in 
Us  h^nd,  and  was  turning  to  the  jury,  preparatory  to  entering  on  his 
lask,  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangle  rose. 

**  My  lord — I  must  crave  your  lordship's  permission  to  state  a  &ct, 
bearing  on  the  case  Carr  «.  Carr.  An  unexpected  witness  has  arisen ;  a 
most  important  witness ;  one  who  will  testify  to  the  abstraction  from  the 
register ;  one  who  was  present  when  that  abstraction  waa  made.  Tour 
lordship  will  allow  him  to  be  heard  ?" 

Serjeant  Siftem,  and  Mynn  and  Mynn,  and  Squire  Carr  and  his  son 
Valentine,  and  all  who  espoused  that  side,  looked  contemptuous  daggers 
of  incredulity  at  Seijeant  Wrangle.  But  the  judge  allowed  the  witness 
to  be  heard,  for  all  that 

He  came  forward ;  a  remaricably  handsome  boy,  at  the  stage  between 
youth  and  manhood.  The  judse  put  his  silver  glasses  across  his  nose 
and  gazed  at  him :  he  thought  he  recognised  those  beautiful  features. 

'^  Swear  the  witness,"  cried  some  official. 

The  witness  was  swom. 

"What is  your  name?*  demanded  Seijeant  Wrangle. 

"Henry  Cheveley  Arkell." 

**  Where  do  you  reside?" 

^^  In  College-terrace,  Riverton." 

"  You  are  a  member  of  the  college  school  and  a  chorister,  are  you 
not  P"  interposed  the  jndge^  whose  remembrance  had  oome  to  him. 

"  A  king's  scholar,  my  lord,  and  senior  chorister." 

"  Were  you  in  St.  James's  Churdi  on  a  certain  night  of  last  Novem- 
ber  P"  resumed  the  oonnseL 

"Yes." 

"  For  how  long  ?    And  how  came  yon  to  be  there  ?" 

"  I  went  in  to  practise  on  the  organ,  when  afitemoon  school  was  over, 
and  some  one  locked  me  in.  I  was  there  imtil  nearly  two  in  the 
morning." 

"Who  locked  you  in?" 

"  I  did  not  know  then.  I  have  heard  since  that  it  was  one  of  the 
senior  boys." 

"  TeU  the  jury  what  yon  saw." 

Henry  Arkell,  amidst  ihe  confused  scene,  so  unfanultar  to  him,  won* 
dered  which  was  the  jury.  Not  knowing,  he  stood  as  he  had  done 
before,  looking  alternately  at  the  examining  counsel  and  the  judge. 
^  **  I  went  to  sleep  en  the  singers'  seat  in  the  OEgan-nillery,  and  slept 
till  a  noise  awoke  me.  I  saw  two  people  stealing  up  the  churdi  with  a 
light;  they  turned  into  the  vestry,  and  I  went  sofUy  down  stairs  and  fol- 
lowed them,  and  stood  at  the  vestzy  door  looking  in." 

«  Who  were  those  parties  ?" 

^<  The  one  was  Mr.  George  Piattleton ;  the  other  a  stranger  of  the 
name  of  Bolls,  who  was  staying  somewhere  in  Biverton.  Mr.  (xeorge 
Prattleton  unlocked  the  safe  and  gave  Bolls  the  register,  and  he  sat  down 
and  looked  through  it :  he  was  looking  a  long  wlme." 

''  What  next  did  you  see  ?" 
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^  Wlien  Mr..Georg«  Prattleton  had  his  back  tamed  to  die  taUe,  I  saw 
Rolls  blow  out  the  light.  He  pretended  it  had  gone  out  of  itself^  and 
asked  George  Prattleton  to  fetch  the  matches  from  the  bench  at  the 
entrance  door.  As  soon  as  George  Fratdetmi  had  gone  for  them,  a  light 
reappeared  in  the  vestry,  and  I  saw  Rolls  place  what  looked  to  be  a  pieee 
of  tmck  pasteboard  behind  one  of  the  leaves,  and  then  draw  a  knife  down 
it  and  cut  it  out.  He  put  the  leaf  and  the  board  and  the  knife  into  his 
pocket,  and  blew  out  ilie  candle  again.'' 
-  ''  Did  Mr.  George  Prattleton  see  nothing  of  this  ?" 

**No.  He  was  gone  for  the  matches,  and  when  he  came  back  the 
vestiy  was  in  darkness,  as  he  had  left  it.  '  Nothing  risk,  nothing  win,' 
I  heard  Rolls  say  to  himself.    'I  thought  I  could  do  him.'  " 

"After  that?" 

"  After  that,  when  Mr.  George  Prattleton  came  back  with  the  matches. 
Rolls  lifted  the  candle  and  continued  to  look  over  the  register,  and 
George  Prattleton  grumbled  at  him  for  bemg  so  long.  Presently  Rolls 
shut  the  book  and  hurraed,  saying  it  was  not  in,  and  Mr.  Prattleton  might 
put  it  iro  again." 

"  Did  you  understand  what  he  meant  by  4t?'  Can  yon  repeat  the 
words  he  used?" 

**  I  believe  I  can,  or  neai^  so,  for  I  have  thought  of  them  often  rinoe. 
*  It's  not  in  the  register,  Prattleton^'  he  said.  *  Hurrah !  It  will  be 
thousands  of  pounds  in  our  pockets.  When  the  other  side  brought  forth 
the  lame  tale  that  there  was  such  an  entry,  we  diought  it  a  bag  of  moon- 
shine.    Put  up  your  register.'     I  think  that  was  it." 

'<  What  next  happened  ?" 

"  I  saw  Rolls  hand  the  book  to  George  Prattleton,  and  then  I  went 
down  the  church  as  quietly  as  I  could,  and  found  the  key  in  the  door  and 
got  out.  I  hid  behind  a  tombstone,  and  I  saw  them  both  emerge  finom 
the  church,  and  Mr.  George  Prattleton  locked  it  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket.  I  heard  them  disputing  at  the  door,  when  ti^y  found  it  open : 
Rolls  accused  George  Prattleton  of  unloddng  the  door  when  he  went  to 
fetch  the  matches ;  and  George  Prattleton  accused  Rolls  of  having  neg* 
leeted  to  lock  it  wiien  they  entered  the  church." 

«<  Meanwhile  it  was  you  who  had  unlocked  it,  to  let  yourself  out  ?" 

'*  Yes.  And  I  was  in  too  great  a  huny,  fer  fear  they  should  see  me, 
to  shut  it  after  me." 

<^A  very  nicely  concocted  tale!"  sneered  Serieant  Siftemt  after  several 
more  questions  had  been  asked  of  Henry,  and  ne  rose  to  cross-examine. 
"  You  would  like  the  court  and  jury  to  believe  you,  sir?" 

<<  I  hope  all  will  believe,  who  hear  me,  for  it  is  the  truth,"  he  answered, 
with  simplicity.  And  he  had  lus  wish;  fer  all  did  believe  him;  and 
Serjeant  Siftem's  searching  questions,  and  insinuations  that  the  fencied 
George  Prattleton  and  Roils  were  noting  but  ghosts,  felled  to  shake  his 
testimony,  or  their  belief. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Roland  Lewis,  who  had  just  come  into 
court,  mardialled  by  the  head  master.  A  messenger,  attended  by  a 
javelin  man,  had  been  despatched  in  hot  haste  to  the  college  schoolroom, 
demanding  the  attendance  of  Roland  Lewis.  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  confounded 
by  their  appearance^  and  perplexed  by  the  obscure  tale  of  the  njesjenger, 
that  "  two  of  the  college  gentlemen,  Lewis  and  another,  was  found  to  have 
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had  som'at  to  do  with  the  theft  from  the  regitter,  though  not,  he  b'liered, 
10  the  wa;^  of  thiering  it  theinelves/'  left  his  desk  and  his  duties,  and 
accompanied  Lewis. 

«Tott  are  in  the  college  sdiool?*'  said  Seijeant  Wrangle^  after  Lewis 
was  sworn  and  had  given  his  name. 

<<  King's  scholar,  sir,  and  third  senior,''  replied  Lewis,  who  could 
scarcely  speak  for  fright ;  which  was  not  lessened  when  he  caught  sight 
of  the  Dean  of  Riverton  on  the  bench,  next  the  ludge. 

*<  Did  you  shut  up  a  oompaiuon,  Henry  Cheveley  Arkell,  in  the  church 
of  St  James  the  Less,  one  afternoon  last  November,  when  he  had  gone 
in  to  practise  on  the  organ?" 

Lewis  wiped  his  fiice,  and  tried  to  calm  his  breathing,  and  glared  fear- 
fully towards  the  bench,  but  never  spoke. 

<*  You  have  been  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  sir,  and  yon  must  do  so»"  said  the  judge,  staring  at  his  ugly 
fece,  through  his  glasses.    "  Answer  the  question." 

«Y— es? 

<<  What  was  your  motive  for  doing  so  ?"  asked  Serjeant  Wrangle. 

^<  It  was  only  done  in  fun.     I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  him.'' 

*^  Pretty  fun  V  ejaculated  one  of  the  jury,  who  had  a  timid  boy  of  his 
own  in  the  college  school,  and  thought  how  horrible  might  be  tlie  conse- 
quences should  he  get  locked  up  in  St.  James's  Church* 

^^  How  long  did  you  leave  him  there  ?" 

^*  I  don't  know.  I  took  back  the  key  to  the  clerk's^  and  the  next 
morning,  when  we  went  to  let  him  out,  he  was  gone." 

'<  YHiois '  we  ?'  Who  was  with  you  ?"  cried  Serjeant  Wrangle^  catch- 
ing  at  the  word. 

<<  Mr.  George  Frattieton.  He  was  at  the  clerk's  in  the  morning,  and  I 
told  him  about  it,  and  asked  him  to  get  the  key,  for  Hunt  would  not  let  me 
have  it.  So  he  came  with  me  and  opened  the  church ;  but  Arkell  was  not 
there.    He  had  got  out  somehow." 

When  this  witness,  after  a  good  deal  of  badgerinr,  was  released,  Ser- 
ieant  Siftem,  a  bright  thought  having  occurred  to  him,  desired  that  the 
Reverend  Idr.  Wilberforce  miffht  get  into  the  witness-bcn.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Wilberforce  did  so :  and  tiie  seijeant  began,  in  an  inmnuating  tone : 

*^  The  witness,  Henry  Cheveley  Arkell,  is  under  your  tuition  in  the  col- 
le^^ate school,  I  assume?" 

<<  He  u,"  sternly  replied  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  had  not  forgotten  Ser- 
jeant Siftem's  insult  of  tiie  previous  day. 

"  Would  you  believe  him  on  his  oarfi  P* 

«  On  his  oath,  or  without  it." 

<'  Oh,  you  would,  would  you !"  retorted  the  Serjeant*  ^<  Schoolboys  are 
addicted  to  romancing,  though." 

<<  Henry  Arkell  is  of  strict  integrity.  His  word  may  be  implidtly 
trusted." 

*'  I  can  bear  testimony  to  Henry  Arkell's  honourable  and  truthful 
nature,"  spoke  up  the  Dean  of  Riverton,  from  his  nlaoe  beside  the  judge. 
<<  His  general  conduct  is  exemphry ;  a  pattern  to  the  school." 

*'  Henry  (%eveley  Arkell,"  roared  out  the  undaunted  Serjeant  Siftem, 
drowning  the  dean's  voice.  "I  have  done  with  you,  Mr.  Wilberforce." 
So  the  master  left  the  witness-box,  and  Henry  re-entered  it. 
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<<  I  omitted  to  put  a  queition  to  yoa,  Mr.  Chorister/'  began  Serjeant 
SiAem.  **  Should  you  know  this  fabulous  gentleman  of  your  imagina- 
ii(m,  this  Rolls,  if  jou  were  to  see  him  ?** 

^'Tee,**  replied  Heniy.  "I  saw  him  this  morning  as  I  came  into 
court* 

That  shut  up  Serjeant  Siftem. 

*•  Where  did  you  see  him  ?**  inquired  the  judge. 

^  In  the  outer  hall,  my  lord.     He  was  with  Mr.  Valentine  Carr." 

The  judge  whispered  a  word  to  somebody  with  a  white  wand,  who  was 
standing  near  him,  and  that  person  immediately  went  huntins^  about  the 
oourt^  to  find  Rolls  and  bring  him  before  the  judge.  But  Rolfs  had  made 
himself  scarce  ere  the  conclusion  of  Henry  ArkelFs  first  eridence,  and,  as 
it  transpired  afterwards,  decamped  from  the  town.  The  next  witness  put 
into  the  box  was  Mr.  George  Fratdeton. 

*^  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  of  the  evidence  riven  by  Henry  Cheveley 
Arkell,"  said  Serjeant  Wrangle.  ''  Can  you  <kny  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  yourself?'' 

*'  No,  unfortunately  I  cannot,"  replied  Mr.  George  Prattleton,  who  was 
very  down  in  the  mouth— as  his  looks  were  described  by  a  friend  of  his  in 
court     **  Rolls  is  a  villain." 

"  That  is  not  evidence,  sir,"  said  the  iudge. 

"  He  is  a  despicable  vUhiin,  my  lord,  returned  the  witness,  giving  way 
to  his  injured  feelbgs.  ^<  He  came  a  stranger  to  Riverton,  and  I  got 
acquainted  with  him ;  that  is,  he  scraped  acquaintance  with  me,  and  we 
were  soon  intimate.  Very  soon  he  began  to  make  use  of  me ;  he  asked 
if  I  would  do  him  a  fietvour.  He  wanted  to  get  a  private  sight  of  the 
register  in  St  James's  Church.  So  I  consented,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  get 
him  a  private  sight ;  but  I  made  the  bargain  that  he  should  not  copy  a 
single  word  out  of  it^  and  of  course  I  meant  to  be  with  him  and  watch 
him." 

'^  Did  you  know  that  his  request  had  reference  to  the  case  of  XIarr 
«ern»Carr?"  inquired  Serjeant  Wrangle. 

"No,  m  swear  I  did  not,"  retorted  the  witness,  in  a  savage  tone,  for- 
getting, probably,  that  he  was  already  on  his  oath.  ^*  He  never  told  me 
why  hd  wanted  to  look.  He  would  go  in  at  night :  if  he  were  seen 
entering  the  church  in  the  day,  it  might  be  fatal  to  his  client's  cause,  was 
the  tale  he  told ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  took  him  in 
at  night,  and  suffered  him  to  look  at  the  register." 

<*  Tou  knew  where  the  key  of  the  safe  was  kept  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  was  one  day  in  the  church  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Prattleton, 
and  saw  him  take  it  from  its  place." 

"  Did  you  see  Rolls  abstract  the  leaf  ?" 

^  Of  course  I  did  not»"  indignantly  retorted  the  witness.  "  I  suddenly 
found  the  vestiy  in  darkness,  and  he  got  me  to  fetch  the  matches,  which 
were  lefk  on  the  bench  at  the  entrance  door.  It  must  have  been  done 
then.  Soon  after  I  returned,  he  gave  me  back  the  register,  and  I  locked 
it  up  again.  When  we  got  to  the  church  door  we  were  astonished  to  find 
it  open,  but " 

^'  But  you  did  not  suspect  it  was  opened  by  one  who  had  watched  your 
proceedings^"  interruptea  the  judge. 

"No,  my  lord.    Kolls  left  the  town  the  next  day,  and  I  have  never 

Mb. — ^VOI..  C3CY.  HO.  OOCCLVin.  M 
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seen  him  siilce.  That's  all  I  know  of  the  tcansaction,  and  I  ean  only 
publicly  repeat  my  deep  regret  and  shame  that  I  should  have  heeu  drawn 
mto  such  a  one/' 

<<  Drawn,  however,  without  mooh  scruple,  as  it  appears,"  rebuked  the 
judge,  with  a  severe  countenance.  ''  AOow  me  to  ask  you,  sir,  when  it 
was  you  first  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  theft  had  been  per- 
petrated on  the  register  P" 

Mr.  George  Pratileton  did  not  immediately  answer.  He  would  have 
given  much  not  to  be  obliged  to  do  so :  but  the  court  wore  an  ominous 
olence,  and  the  judge  wait^  his  reply. 

<<  The  day  after  it  took  place,  Aricell^  the  coUege-boy,  came  and  told 
me  what  he  had  seen,  bat        " 

^'Then,  sir,  it  was  your  duty  to  have  proclaimed  it,  and  to  have  had 
steps  taken  to  aire^  your  confederate^  Rolls,"  interrupted  lihe  etem 
judge. 

<'  But,  my  lord,  I  did  not  believe  ArkelL  I  did  not  indeed,"  he  added, 
endeavouring  to  impart  to  his  tone  an  air  of  veracity,  and  ther^ie— as 
is  sure  to  be  the  case— impartmg  to  it  just  the  contrary.  ^*I  could  not 
believe  that  Bolls,  or  any  one  else  in  a  respectable  position,  would  be 
guilty  of  so  felonious  an  action." 

"  The  less  excuse  you  make  upon  the  point,  the  better,"  observed  the 
judge. 

For  some  few  minutes  Seijeant  Siftem  and  his  party  had  been  confer- 
ring in  whispers.    The  serjeant,  at  this  stage^  epcke. 

^<  My  loro,  this  revehition  bias  come  ixpon  my  instruotor%  Mynn  and 
Mynn,  with  ihe  most  utter  surprise^  and-—" 

<'  The  man,  BoUs,  is  derk  to  Mynn  and  Mynn,  I  believe,"  interrupted 
the  judge,  in  ae  rigidficant  a  tone  as  a  presiding  judge  permits  himself  to 
assume. 

<<  He  was,  my  lord,  but  he  will  not  be  in  future.  They  discard  him 
from' this  hour.  In  &ct,  should  he  not  make  good  his  escape  from  the 
country,  which  it  is  more  than  likely  he  is  already  endeavouring  to 
e£fect,  he  will  probably,  neact  assiaes,  find  himself  phioed  before  your 
lordship  for  judgment,  should  you  happen  to  come  this  oirciat,  and  pre- 
side in  the  other  court  But  Mynn  and  Mynn  wish  to  disclaim,  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  all  cognisanoe  of  this  man's  crime.    The^-— — " 

''  There  is  no  charge  to  be  brought  against  Mvnn  and  Mynn  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  is  there  ?"  again  interposM  the  judge. 

''Most  certainly  not,  my  lord,"  replied  tfa^  counsel,  in  a  lofty  tone, 
meant  to  impress  the  pubhc  ear. 

'^  Then,  Brother  Siftem,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  need  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  court  to  enter  on  their  defence." 

'<  I  bow  to  your  lordship's  opinion.  Mynn  and  Mynn  and  th«r  eUent, 
Squire  Carr,  are  not  less  indignant  that  so  rascally  a  trick  should  have 
been  perpetrated,  than  the  public  must  be.  But  this  evidmioe^  which  haa 
come  upon  them  in  so  overwhelmiag  a  manner,  they  feel  ^ey  cannofc 
hope  to  confute.  I  am  iheiefore  instructed  to  infi»m  jrour  lordbhip  and 
the  jury  that  they  withdraw  from  the  suit,  and  penmt  a  verdict  to  be 
entered  for  the  other  side." 
"  Very  good,"  replied  the  judge. 
And  thusi  after  certain  technicalities  had  been  observed,  the  proceed- 
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ings  woe  condoded,  and  tiie  court  began  to  empty  Itself  of  its  specta- 
toBB :  Ae  nest  caxm^  aoaing  on,  had  no  interest  for  ihem.  For  onee 
the  RittiBT  had  proraiefed. 

The'  Revwend  Mr.  Wilbev&roe  laid  hold  of  Henry  AtkeE  ^TeVL 
me,"  said  ha>  hat  not  in  an  angry  tone,  **  how  mnoh  more  that  is  beom- 
prehensible  are  yon  keeping  secret,  allowing  it  to  come  out  to  me  piece- 
Boeal?'' 

Heuy  sndled,    "  I  don't  think  there  is  any  more,  sir.** 

^  Tea  tfasse  is.  it  is  meomprehensiUe  why  you  should  not  have  dk» 
dosed,  at  the  time,  all  you  had  been  a  witness  to  in  the  church.  'Why 
did  yon  not  ?** 

**  I  could  net  speak  withont  coin[»oniising  George  Fntttleton,  nr ;  and 
if  I  had,  he  snght  have  been  brought  to  trial  for  it.** 

*^  Serve  him  right  too,"  said  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

^  It  wodd  hwe  been  an  ungrateful  letorn,  sir,  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Prattleton,  after  all  the  kindness  he  has  shown  my  family.** 

*<  Gntitnda  is  a  praiseworthy  feeling,  Arkell,  but  it  riiould  yield  to 
justice.  Had  Mrs.  Carr  and  her  orphans  lost  thdr  cause,  through  youi^ 
not  speaking,  yon  wodd  have  xeflected  on  yourself  all  your  life.  Tou 
ought  to  have  thought  of  this." 

'^It  is  only  wxAin  a  day  or  two,  or,  fliat  I  knew  the  leaf,  taken  out, 
had  reference  to  Mrs.  Carr*s  case :  indeed,  it  was  ody  yesterday  evening 
that  I  heard  it  wodd  be  likely  to  cost  her  the  triaL  And  I  immediately 
went  to  Geoive  Prattleton  and  told  him  he  must  absolve  me  from  the 
promise  I  had  given  him,  or  else  I  shodd  speak  without  it" 

<<  Then  yon  gave  him  a  promise  not  to  betray  hbn  ?"  hastily  inter- 
rupted the  master. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  conditionally.  The  day  following  the  scene  in  tfie  church, 
I  told  Geo^je  Bntdeton  what  I  had  seen  done.  At  .first  I  codd  not 
doddehowtoaot:  hadmyfather  been  in  town  I  think  I  should  have 
disclosed  aU  to  him :  once  I  thought  of  telling  yon ;  then  Mr.  Pknttleton ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  teU  any  one,  withont  betraying  George.  At  last 
I  decided  to  go  to  George  himself,  and  I  did  so,  and  related  what  I  had 
seen.  Though  he  professed  not  to  believe  me,  he  wanted  me  to  take  an 
oath  never  to  divdge  it  to  any  one.  I  wodd  not  do  that :  but  I  gave 
hina  my  woid  not  to  disclose  it,  unless  circumstances  compelled  me.  He 
asked  me  to  define  what  I  meant  by  *  circumstances,'  and  I  explained 
ibait  shodd  any  miadnef  or  injustuse  arise,  through  the  theft,  which  my 
speaking  woda  remedy,  then  I  shodd  speak." 

<<  Like  wfaa*  has  arisen  ?"  cried  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

f'Tes,  air.  So  yesterday  evening,  when  George  found  I  was  deter- 
aoined,  he  InmBelf  told  Mr.  Fjrattletoii,  and  called  me  in  to  confirm  it  : 
and  Asa  Mt.  Rnrttketen  made  us  go  with  him  to  Mr.  Fanutleroy." 

^  IHd  yooTJirideDee  in  oourt  to-day  comprise  all  you  saw  and  neard  in 
the  vestry  P" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  nearly." 

<'  Nearly!    What  did  you  omit  T* 

'<  I  omitted  nothing  of  what  I  saw,  and  but  Httle  of  what  I  heard.  It 
was  only  some  conversation  that  passed  between  Rolls  and  ^-^^'^S^ 
Prattleton :  nothmg  that  codd  afiect  the  case  either  way,  so  I  did  uot 
think  myself  oblig^  to  mention  it." 

m2 
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<<I  inspect  what  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Wilberforoe :  '<  G^eoige  Prattletoii 
got  paid  K>r  his  aemoes:  and  he  would  do  the  same  again  to«moRow,  for 
money.  I  wonder  Mr.  Frattleton  will  have  anything  to  do  wiUi  hinu 
Did  yon  know  it  was  Lewis  who  locked  you  up  m  the  chmdi?'' 

<'  Not  that  same  night  George  Frattleton  told  me  at  tibe  mtenriew 
of  the  next  day." 

«  And  yon  ffeneroody  screened  him  irom  punishment !  like  you  now 
would  screen  Oeor^  rcatdeton  to  me.^  You  are  a  sood  bov,  ^keU," 
the  master  emphatically  added,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder^  *^  and 
you  will  make  a  good  man." 

"  I  hope  so,  or :  if  I  live." 

*<  If  you  live! — ^what  do  you  mean  by  that?  By^the  way,**  added  the 
master,  recollecting  himself,  ^^have  you  found  any  ill  effects  to-day  from 
thefoU?" 

**  There  is  a  dull  pain  in  my  head,  sir :  I  did  not  feel  it  much  in  court 
to-day;  it  is  aching  again  now." 

**  Wellr  don't  come  to  college  until  you  feel  quite  equal  to  ii^**  oon- 
dnded  the  master,  walking  away. 

Henry  was  nearing  his  own  home  when  he  met  a  party :  the  dean  and 
Miss  Beauderc,  some  fiiends  of  thdrs,  with  Mr.  St.  John  and  his  oousiut 
Lady  Anne.  Heniy  touched  his  cap  to  the  dean,  and  took  it  off  to 
Miss  Beauderc.     Tne  dean  stopped  him. 

''What  do  yon  call  yourself?    A  lion?" 

Henry  smiled. 

"  I  think  you  stand  a  fieur  chance  of  being  promoted  into  one.  Do  yon 
know  what  1  wished  to-day,  when  you  were  giving  your  evidence?" 

"No,  sir." 

'*  That  you  were  my  own  son." 

Henry  mvoluntarily  glanced  at  Georgina,  and  she  glanced  at  him : 
her  &ce  retamed  its  calmness,  buta  flush  of  crimson  came  over  his.  No 
one  observed  them  but  Mr.  St  John. 

''  I  want  yon  at  the  deanery  to-night,"  continued  the  dean,  rdeasing 
Henry.  <'  No  excuse  about  lessons  now :  your  fell  on  Sunday  has  given 
yon  holiday.    You  will  come  ?" 

««Yes,i." 

George's  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  nodded  to  him  in  triumph  a  doieQ 
times,  as  she  walkea  on  with  the  dean. 

FoUowing  in  the  wake  of  the  dean's  party  came  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prattle- 
ton.     Henxy  approached  him  timidly. 

'<  I  ho]^  yon  wiU  forgive  me,  sir.     I  could  not  hdp  speakbg.'* 

**  Forgive  you !"  echoed  Mr.  Frattleton ;  ^<  I  wish  nobody  wanted  for- 
^veness  worse  than  you  do.  You  have  acted  nobly  throwiiout.  I  have 
recommended  Mr.  Greorge  to  get  some  employment  out  of  the  town,  not 
to  remain  in  it  in  idleness  and  trouble  my  table  any  longer.  He  can 
join  his  friend  Rolls  on  the  Continent  if  he  likes :  I  understand  he  is 
most  likdy  off  thither." 

So,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  it  was  a  satis&ctory  termination  to 
the  renowned  causey  Cair  versus  Carr. 
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SIEBEOSCOPIC   GLIMPSES. 
Bt  W.  Chablbs  Ksht. 

i.— pope  at  twickeithaic. 

Betoitd  a  hnndied  yean  and  more, 
A  garden  lattice  like  a  door 

Stands  open  in  the  sun. 
Admitting  fitful  winds  that  set 
Astir  the  fragrant  mignionette 

In  waves  of  speckled  dun : 

Sweet  waves,  above  whose  odorous  flow 
Bed  roses  bud,  red  roses  blow. 

In  beds  that  gem  the  lawn — 
Enamelled  rings  and  stars  of  flowers. 
By  summer  beams  and  vernal  showers. 

From  earth  nutritious  drawn. 

Within  the  broad  bay-window,  there— 
Lo!  huddled  in  his  easy-chair. 

One  hand  upon  his  knee, 
A  hand  so  thin,  so  wan,  so  frail, 
It  tells  of  nains  and  griefs  a  tale— 

A  small  Dent  form  X  see« 

The  day  is  fair,  the  hour  is  noon, 

From  neighbouring  thicket  trills  the  boon  i 

The  nuthatdi  yields  ih  song :  i 

All  drenched  with  recent  rains,  the  leaves  | 

Are  dripping^drip  the  sheltenng  eaves,  I 

The  oropping  notes  among. 

And  twinkling  diamonds  in  the  grass 
Show  where  tiie  flitting  zephyrs  pass. 

That  shake  the  green  blades  dry : 
And  golden  radiance  fills  the  air. 
And  gilds  the  floating  ffossamer. 

That  glints  and  trembles  by. 

Yet,  blind  to  each  familiar  g;raoe, 
Strange  anguish  on  his  pallid  fEice, 

And  eyes  of  dreamful  hue, 
That  lonely  man  sits  brooding  there. 
Still  huddled  in  his  easy-chair. 

With  memories  life  will  rue,  ^ 

Where  bay  might  crown  that  honoured  head, 
A  homely  crumpled  nightcap  spread. 

Half  veils  the  careworn  brows : 
In  morning-gown  of  rare  brocade 
His  puny  skrunken  shape  arrayed. 

His  sorrowing  soul  avows — 
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Avows  in  every  drooping  line, 
Ddection  woras  not  thus  define 

So  eloquent  of  woe ; 
Yet  never  to  those  monmfal  eyes 
The  heart's  falJ:<^brimining  foaBtainB  lue 

Sweet  tears  to  overflow. 

No  token  here  of  stndied  grief, 
But  plainest  signs  that  win  belief, 

A  sinuple  scene  and  tnie. 
Beside  tne  mourner's  chair  displayed. 
The  matin  meal's  slight  comforts  laid 

The  trimly  board  bestrew. 

'Mid  silvery  sheen  of  burnished  plate. 
The  chilled  and  tarnished  chocoiaie 

On  snow-white  damask  stands ; 
Untouched  the  trivial  lures  remain 
In  dainty  pink-tinged  porcelun. 

Still  ranged  by  usual  hands. 

A  drowsy  bee  above  the  cream 
Hums  loitering  in  the  sunny  gleam 

That  tips  ei^  rim  with  gokL 
A  chequered  maze  of  li^ht  and  gloom 
Floats  in  the  quaintly  Uttered  room 

With  varying  chamiB  untold. 

Whv  sits  that  silent  watcher  there. 
Still  brooding  with  that  face  of  care^ 

That  gaze  of  tearless  pain  P 
What  bonds  of  woe  his  spirit  bind— 
What  treasure  lost  can  leave  behind 

Such  stings  within  his  biaia  P 

He  dreams  of  one  who  lies  above, 
He  never  more  in  life  can  lovo— 

That  mother  newly  dead : 
He  waits  the  artist-friend  whose  skill 
Shall  catch  the  angel-beanty  still 

Upon  her  features  spread ! 

A  reverent  sorrow  fills  the  air, 

And  makes  a  throne  of  grief  the  ehair 

Where  filial  genius  mourns : 
Death  proving  still,  at  direst  need, 
Life's  sceptre-wand— «  brdcen  reed» 

Love's  wreath-— a  crown  of  thorns ! 
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MASSON'S  LIFE  OF  MILTON  ♦ 

Bt  its  express  title,  as  well  as  its  sabjeet-matter,  this  work  is  something 
over  and  aboye  a  Life  of  John  M^ton.  It  is,  avowedly,  the  poet's  Lifo 
narrated  in  connexion  with  the  general  history  of  his  time — politica], 
ecdeaastical,  and  literary.  Perhaps  we  mieht,  without  mnch  mispriston, 
invert  the  description,  and  pronounce  it  the  History  of  that  particular 
time  namted  in  connexion  with  die  life  of  John  Milton.  So  copious 
and  difiuse,  so  multifarious  and  £sur-glancing,  so  comprdiensive  and 
diseuraive,  is  Fro&ssor  Masson's  exhaustive  biognqphy  of  the  inspired 
bard. 

Judiciously  he  has  intimated  in  his  title  the  broad  character  of  the 
book*  £Cs  first  object,  he  tells  us,  has  been  to  narrate  the  Life  of  Milton 
fully,  deliberately,  and  minutely,  with  as  much  of  additional  fact  and 
ilinstration  as  mifi^ht  be  supposed  to  result,  even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
from  new  research  and  from  a  further  explanation  of  the  old  materials ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  has  not  deemed  it  unfit,  in  the  iiutance  of  such 
a  life,  to  allow  the  forms  of  Biography  to  overflow  into  those  of  History. 
In  oth»  words,  **  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  Milton's  Life  in  its  connexions 
with  all  the  more  notable  phenomena  of  the  period  of  British  histoiy  in 
which  it  was  cast — its  state-politics,  its  eccleuastical  variations,  its  ute- 
rature  and  speculative  thought."  And  it  so  happens,  ''as  if  to  oblige 
Biography,  in  this  instance,  to  pass  into  History,"  that  Milton's  Life 
divides  itself,  with  almost  mechanical  exactness,  into  three  periods^  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  contemporary  social  movement,-— the  first 
extending  frx>m  1608  to  1640,  which  was  the  period  of  his  education  and 
of  his  mmor  poems ;  the  second  extending  from  1640  to  1660,  or  from 
the  b^;iuning  of  the  Civil  Wars  to  the  Restoration,  and  forming  the 
middle  period  of  his  polemical  activity  as  a  prose- writer;  and  the  third 
extending  from  1660  to  1674,  which  was  the  period  of  his  later  muse  and 
of  the  pablicatbn  of ''  Paradise  Lost." 

It  is  Professor  Masson's  plan  to  devote  a  volume  to  each  of  these 
periods.     Volume  the  first  monopolises  nearly  800  pi^es  to  begin  with; 
so^that  the  extent  of  the  canvas  for  this  great  historical  picture  may  be 
imagined.     The  author  admits  that  no  portion  of  our  national  history 
has  received  more  abundant,  or  more  admirable  elucidations,  than  the 
sixty-aix  years  included  in  the  three  periods ;  but  modestly  suggests,  with 
an  wniMHrnpfiing  <<  perhaps,"  that  in  traverring  it  again  in  that  mood,  and 
with  that  special  bent  of  inquiry,  which  may  be  natural  where  the  Bio- 
graphy of  Hilton  is  the  primary  interest,  some  new  facts  may  be  seen  in 
a  new  light,  and,  at  all  events,  certain  orders  of  facts  lying  by  the  sides 
of  the  main  track,  may  come  into  notice.     '^  As  the  great  poet  of  the 
age,  Sfilton  may,  obviously  enough,  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  its 
literary  efforts  and  capabilities  ;  and  the  general  history  of  its  literature 
may,  therefore,  be  narrated  in  connexion  with  lus  life.     But  even  in  the 

*  The  Life  of  John  Milton:  narrated  in  oonnezion  with  the  Political,  Eccle- 
siastical, and  literary  Histoiy  of  his  Time.  By  David  Masson,  M^A.,  Professor  of 
English  Literatuxe  in  University  College,  London.  Tol.  L  1608<— 1689.  Cam- 
bridce:  Macmillan  and  C!o»    1859. 
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political  and  ecdesiastical  departments  Milton  was  not  one  standing 
aloof.  He  was  not  the  man  of  action  of  the  party  with  which  he  was 
assodated,  and  the  actual  and  achieved  deeds  of  ihat  party,  whether  in 
war  or  in  council,  are  not  the  property  of  his  life ;  hut  tie  was,  as  nearly 
as  any  pri?ate  man  in  his  time,  the  thinker  and  idealist  of  the  party — ^now 
the  expositor  and  champion  of  their  views,  now  their  instructor  and  in 
advance  of  them ;  and  hence,  virithout  encroaching  too  much  on  common 
ground,  there' are  incidents  and  tendencies  of  the  great  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion which  illustrate  his  Life  especially,  and  seek  illustration  from  it." 
In  favour  of  a  Biography  on  the  present  scale,  or  something  like  it,  our 
autiior  refers  to  what  Southey  said,  many  years  ago,  that  a  Life  of  Milton 
was  ''yet  a  desideratum  in  our  literature" — meaning,  among  other 
meanbgs,  that  almost  every  Life  then  produced  had  been  written  as  an 
introductory  memoir  to  some  edition  or  other  of  the  Poet's  works,  and 
on.  a  scale  corresponding  to  that  purpose.  ''  Useful  as  such  summaries 
of  facts  are,  they  do  not  answer  to  the  notion  that  might  be  formed  of  a 
Biography  of  Milton  considered  as  an  independent  work.  It  is  surely 
not  consistent  with  proper  ideas  of  Biography,  for  example,  tiiat  such  a 
man  as  Milton  should  be  whirled  on  to  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life 
[1&40]  in  the  course  of  a  few  pares,  the  more  espedally  when,  in  that 
period  of  Us  life,  he  had  already  done  much  that  we  now  associate  with 
nis  name,  and  had  shown  himself  potentially  all  that  he  was  ever  to  be.** 
Whether  Mr.  Masson  may  not  have  erred  in  the  opposite  extreme,  admits 
adoobt 

Certainly  this  larre  volume  teems  with  information,  instruction,  and 
entertainment.  It  is  proof  positive  of  a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour,  of  patient  research  and  spirited  investigation.  There  is  con- 
scientious workmanship  manifest  throughout.  And,  after  all,  if  the 
critical  demur  to  tiie  difinseness  of  the  plan,  and  opine  that  seven  hun- 
dred  and  eighty  divided  by  two,  if  not  by  three,  would  give  a  furer  quo- 
tient,—there  IS  probably  a  numerous  public  to  whom  this  difiEusenees 
will  minister  delight,  and  who  will  gladly  and  gratefully  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  faistoxy  of  Milton's  time,  while  following  tiie  narra- 
tive of  Milton's  life. 

Over  every  foot  of  the  ground,  then,  Professor  Masson  lingers  with 
amorous  dek^.  Every  littie  thing  connected,  more  or  less  remotely, 
with  John  Milton,  is  made  to  justify  a  digression.  Every  single  person, 
big  or  little,  with  whom  John  Milton  ever  came  in  contact,  is  made  the 
excuse  for  an  excursus.  We  learn  a  world  of  things  by  this  mode  of 
highway  sauntering  and  by-way  roaming,  but  our  advance  is  only  here  a 
littie  and  there  a  littie--or  like  Hood's  ''  Plain  Direction," 

Straight  down  the  Crooked  Lane, 
And  all  round  the  Square. 

This  zig-zag  progress,  however,  takes  us  at  any  rate  over  a  deal  of 
ground,  and  interests  us  in  a  variety  of  else  unobserved  particulars. 
Heraldry,  archaeology,  topography,  statistics,  theology,  public-school 
life,  university  life,  English  literature  from  its  berinnings,  church  govern- 
ment, politics,  country  life,  continental  life — nothing  comes  amiss  to  our 
indefatigable  guide.  He  spends  his  score  of  pages,  and  upwards,  on 
Milton's  "  Ancestry  and  Kindred,"  in  the  lavish  style  of  Sylvanus 
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Uxbtn  himself:  this  pedigree  chapter  is  '<  purposely  excarsive/'  he  says, 
his  hope  being  that»  oy  iniiltiplying  indications  to  the  utmost,  he  may 
make  fuxiher  information  possible.  ''From  the  position  in  life  of  the 
poet's  fkther  and  mother,  I  expect  more  from  examination  of  wills  than 
from  search  in  Herald's  Visitations  and  the  like;"  adding,  that  he  has 
himself  turned  over  many  wills  of  Miltons,  Jeffreys,  Hausfatons,  and 
Bradshaws,  at  Oxford  and  at  Doctors'  Commons ;  ''  but  lucky  hits  may 
be  made  by  others.  A  search  in  a  Registry  of  Wills  is  like  fishing- 
twenty  throws  for  one  bite ;  and  at  Doctors'  Commons  it  costs  a  slulling 
a  throw."  Antiquarian  anglers  are  not  wanting,  prepared  in  their  en- 
thosiasm  to  jpay  for  as  many  throws  after  this  ancestral  small  fry,  as 
other  enthusiasts  for  throws  at  Aunt  Sally ;  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  this  genealogical  chapter,  bulky  as  it  is,  increased  in  a 
second  edition,  by  dint  of  their  *'  shilling  a  throw"  researches,  to  well- 
nigh  double  its  present  siie. 

The  locality  of  Milton's  birth — ^very  literally  indeed,  and  almost  too 
close,  within  sound  of  Bow  bells— gives  occasion  to  an  ample  description 
of  Bread-street  and  its  vicinity.  Beyond  which,  however,  the  author 
takes  us  ideal  walks  with  his  boy-hero  down  Ludgate-hill  to  Fleet-street 
and  the  then  ''  luxurious"  Strand — or  again  to  Holbom  or  Old-Boume, 
then  built  as  far  as  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  or  northward  as  far  as  Cripple- 
gate  and  the  favourite  suburbs  of  Moorfields  and  Finsbury ;  or  eastward, 
through  more  bustling  thoroughfiires,  to  Whitechapel  or  the  Tower. 
Or  southward,  round  by  London  Bridge,  or  in  a  boat  from  Queenhithe, 
landing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Globe,  the  Bear-garden,  and  other 
playhouses,  which  stand  in  open  spaces  amid  trees  on  Bankside;  from 
which  spo^  looking  back  across  the  dear  stream  with  the  various  crafk 
upon  it  to  the  populous  opposite  bank,  we  are  enabled  to  see,  ^'over  the 
dense  built  space,  the  open  country  to  the  north — Hackney  a  little  to 
the  right;  in  the  centre,  and  just  over  St.  Paul's,  Highgate;  and  more 
to  the  left,  over  the  Temple  and  FleeVstreet,  the  heights  of  Hampstead 
with  iheir  windmills. 

*^  Something  of  all  this,  in  some  order  of  succession  or  another,  the 
boy  did  see.  After  all,  however,  Milton  must  have  been  but  moderately 
senative  from  the  first  to  impressions  of  this  kind.  More  important  in 
his  case  than  contact  with  the  world  of  city-sights  and  dty-humours  lying 
round  the  home  of  his  childhood,  was  the  training  he  received  within 
that  home  itself."  Accordingly  we  are  next  introduced  within  the 
threshold  of  the  Spread-Eaele  in  Broad-street,  where  the  roar  of  Cheapside 
and  the  surrounoing  city  becomes  muffled  in  the  distance,  and  catch  a 
charming  glimpse  of  the  scrivener's  family  g^up.  *'  It  is  a  warm  and 
happy  home.  Peace,  comfort,  and  industry  reign  within  it.  During 
the  &y  the  scrivener  is  busy  with  his  apprentices  and  clients  ;  but  in 
the  evening  the  family  are  gathered  together — ^the  father  on  one  side, 
the  mother  on  the  other,  the  eldest  giri  and  her  brother  John  seated 
near,  and  little  Kit  lying  on  the  hearth.  A  grave  Puritanic  piety  was 
then  the  order  in  the  households  of  most  of  the  respectable  citisens  of 
London ;  and  in  John  Milton's  house  there  was  more  than  usual  of  the 
accompanying  afiection  for  Puritanic  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  ^  Re- 
ligious reading  and  devout  exercises  would  be  part  of  the  regpilar  life  of 
tb  family.     And  thus  a  disposition  towards  the  serious,  a  regard  for 
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zdigion  as  the  ehief  eoneem  in  life,  and  a  datifal  love  of  the  piraata 
who  80  itaiigbt  lum,  would  be  cultivated  in  Miltoo  from  his  eariieat 
jaara.  ^PP7  <^>^  ^  ^^*  ^^>^  paxenti  ;  hi^py  paxents  to  have  aach 
achildr 

The  aBnreiier's  *'gmTe  Puritanic  piety^  was  not,  howcTer,  of  diat 
atom  oaati  or  sombre  hue,  whidi  accounts  worldly  culture  an  abominatbn. 
He  had  a  paasion  for  music,  and  was  a  notable  composer  in  his  time. 
Otbw  instruments  besides  an  organ  were  to  be  heard  under  his  roof;  and 
often  must  the  child  John,  as  Mr.  Masson  suggests,  have  bent  over  his 
£ftther  while  composing,  or  listened  to  him  as  he  pls^jred ;  while  there 
would  ofttti,  of  an  eyening,  when  one  or  two  musical  acquaintances 
^'  dfopt  in,"  be  voices  enough  in  the  Spiead-Eagle  for  a  litde  household 
concert.  ^'Then  mifht  the  well-printed  and  well-kept  set  of  the 
Orianas  [a  volume  of  twenty-five  madrigals,  in  praise  of  Queen  Bess, 
one  of  them  by  the  harmonious  scrivener  J  be  brought  out ;  and,  each 
one  prosent  taking  a  suitable  part,  the  child  might  hear,  and  always 
with  fresh  ddight,  his  fother^s  own  madrigal : 

Fair  Oriana,  in  the  mom. 

Before  the  day  was  bom. 

With  velvet  steps  on  ground, 

Which  made  nor  print  nor  sound, 

Would  see  her  nymphs  abed. 

What  lives  those  laoies  led : 

The  roses  blnshing  said, 

'0,  stay,  thou  shepherd-maid;' 

And,  on  a  sadden,  all 

They  rose  and  hesard  her  call. 

Then  sang  those  shepherds  and  nymphs  of  Diana,  • 

'  Long  live  £ur  Oriana,  long  live  foir  Oriana.' 

They  can  remember  little  how  a  child  is  affected  who  do  not  see  how 
from  the  words,  as  well  as  from  the  music  of  this  song,  a  sense  of  fim- 
tastic  grace  would  sink  into  the  mind  of  the  boy — ^how  Oriana  and  her 
nymphs  and  a  little  Arcadian  grass-plat  would  be  before  him,  and  a 
cnorus  of  shepherds  would  be  seen  singing  at  the  close,  and  yet,  some- 
how or  other,  it  was  all  about  Queen  Elizabeth !  And  so,  i(  instead  of 
the  book  of  Madrigals,  it  was  the  thin  laige  volume  of  Sir  William 
Leighton's  *  Tears  and  Lamentations'  that  fomiahed  the  song  of  the 
evening.  Then,  if  one  of  his  father's  contributions  were  selected,  the 
words  might  be, 

O,  had  I  winfls  like  to  a  dove. 
Then  shouM  I  from  these  tooublfis  fly ; 

To  wilderness  I  would  remove. 
To  spend  my  life  uid  there  to  die. 

How^  aa  he  listened,  the  lonely  dove  would  be  seen  winging  tinough 
Ae  air,  and  the  wilderness^  its  destination,  would  be  &nci^  as  a  great 

desolate  ^laoe,  somewhere  about  Moorfields Joining  with  his 

yomiig  voice  in  these  exennses  of  the  femily,  the  boy  became  a  singer 
almost  aa  soon  as  he  could  speak.  We  see  him  going  to  the  organ  for 
his  own  amusement^  picking  out  little  melodies  by  the  ear,  and  stretclung 
his  tiny  finras  in  search  of  pleasing  chords.  According  to  Aubrey,  his 
firiiier  taught  him  music,  ana  made  him  an  accomplished  organist." 
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.  Many  pecmle  Mam  apt  to  finrget  tbat  BGltoa  was  ever  yoang< — ^to  <&- 
batieve  that  he  was  ever  joyous  and  debonair — (o  overlook  Mb  authorship 
eC  L*AU9grOi  and  his  specafie  striotuzes  on  moroseness.  Bnt  i^e  poet 
was  no  ffoch  pnriiaiiy  as  this  overaigfat  would  imply.  Milton  was  no 
Malvolio,  in  this  sour-faced  saturnine  sense.  At  eighteen,  or  thereabouts, 
we  £bd  hiax  doscrifainfl^  die  playhouse,  for  instance,  as  one  of  his  habitual 
iBCVtations  when  in  London.  "  When  I  am  wearied,''  he  writes  to  his 
old  school&Uow,  Diodati,  *^  the  pomp  of  the  winding  [?]  theatre  takes  me 
henoe,  and  die  garrulous  stage  calls  me  to  its  notsy  appkuses — whether 
it  be  the  wary  old  gentlenian  that  is  heard,  or  the  prodigal  heir ;  whether 
the  wooer,  or  the  soldier  with  his  helmet  do£Ped,  is  on  the  boards,  or  the 
lawyer  prosperous  with  a  ten  years'  lawsuit,  is  mouthing  forth  his  gib- 
beitth  to  the  nnleamed  fonim.  Often  the  wily  servant  is  abetting  the 
lovor-son,  and  at  every  turn  cheating  the  very  nose  of  the  sti£P  fiather; 
often  there  the  maiden,  wondering  at  her  new  sensations,  knows  not  what 
love  i%  and*  while  she  knows  not,  loves."  And  so  the  Cantab  goes  on, 
with  allusions  possibly  to  JZoaiso  and  the  Crhost  in  *<  Hamlet,"  and  direct 
ones  to  the  (Eddpus  of  Sophocles— treasuring  up  in^zessions  that  he  waa 
one  day  to  record  in  imperishable  verse ;  whetner,  in  *^  divinest  melan- 
chdy  "  mood,  he  would 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 

In  sceptred  pall  oome  sweeping  by, 

Presentiii|^  Thebes,  or  Pelops' line,       • 

Or  the  ta£  of  Troy  divine. 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 

Ezmobled  hath  the  boskin'd  stage— 

or  ebe^  in  mirthful  mood,  with  a  sharp  appetite  for  the  humours  of 
•Matter  Stephen  and  Master  Matthew^  or  the  witty  devices  of  Bosalind 
and  the  fim  of  her  fool  i'  the  forest- 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learnt  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Pancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

In  his  twentieth  year,  Itfilton  delivered  an  oradon  in  the  hall  of  his 
college  (Christ's),  on  this  thesis :  that  sportive  exercises  on  occasion  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  studies  of  Philosophy.  And  mark  the  scope  of 
his  rhetoric,  as  Englished  by  Professor  Masson  from  the  original  Latin. 
Undertaking  the  praise  of  jocularity,  the  B.A.futurui  exclaims,  in  the 
oouzse  of  a  nearly  two  hours'  long  oratbn :  *'  Nor  are  my  praises  mide* 
served  1  What  is  there  that  sooner  conciliates  and  longer  reteins  fxiend- 
ship  dian  a  pleasant  and  festive  disporition  ?  Let  there  be  a  person  who 
has  no  jests,  nor  fun,  nor  nice  little  faced®  in  him,  and  yon  will  hardly 
find  one  to  whom  he  is  agreeable  and  welcome.  •  .  •  .  Batifthereisany 
one  who  would  rather  not  be  conndered  urbane  and  gay,  let  him  not  take 
it  to  heart  if  he  is  called  oonntiy-bred  and  clownish.  Well  do  we  know 
a  eertaia  ilUberal  kind  of  fellows  who  being  themselves  perfecdy  nioroae 
and  unlieadve^"  &c.  ^*  The  poets,  most  sagacious  Aadowers  forth  of  tmdi, 
*  bdng  in  Jupiter  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  celestials  abandoning  them- 
selves to  joviality  at  their  feasts  and  cops But  perchance  there  ase 

not  wanting  some  bearded  Masters,  very  crabbed  and  harsh,  who,  tiiink* 
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mg  thenuelves  ^reat  Catos,  and  not  little  Catos,  their  countenances  com- 
piMed  to  a  Stoic  seyerity,  and  shaking  th^  stiff  polls,  will  tetchilj 
complain,"  &c.  &c.  Enough  to  show  the  drift  of  Milton's  Praise  <tt 
Folly.  For  he  too,  like  Erasmus,  could  be  an  encomiast  thereof,  in  fit 
season,  and  in  due  measure. 

The  jovial  will  retort  that  such  seasons  came  few  and  &r  between,  and 
that  the  measure  was  very  scant.  And  judging  by  their  own  rule,  they 
are  so  far  right.  Milton  was  constitutionally  and  habitually  serious.  He 
speaks  of  **  festivities  and  jests"  as  things  ''in  which  I  acknowledge  my 
faculty  to  be  very  slight."  He  had  no  turn  that  way.  As  his  bio* 
grapher  says,  his  pleasure  in  such  pastimes  was  small ;  and,  when  he  did 
good-humouredly  throw  himself  into  them,  it  was  with  an  apology  for 
being  out  of  his  element  "  But  still  more  distinctly  was  the  same 
seriousness  of  disposition  shown  in  his  notion  as  to  where  innocence  in 
such  things  ended.  In  the  nickname  of  *  the  Lady,'  as  applied  to  Milton 
by  his  coUege-fellows,  we  see,  from  his  own  interpretation  of  it,  not  onhr 
an  allusion  to  his  personal  appearance,  but  also  a  charffe  of  prudery.  It 
was  as  if  they  called  him  '  the  Maid.'^  He  himself  understood  it  so ;  and 
there  are  passages  in  some  of  his  subseqiient  writings,  in  which  he  seems 
to  regard  it  as  due  to  himself,  and  as  necessary  to  a  proper  apnredation 
of  his  whole  career,  that  such  references  to  the  innocence  of  his  youth 
should  be  interpreted  quite  literally." 

Pnyfessor  Mwon  forcibly  shows  Milton's  deepest  *'  fixed  idea,"  bom 
his  youth  upwards,  to  have  been  that  of  the  necessity  of  moral  integrity 
to  a  life  of  truly  great  work  or  truly  great  endeavour  of  whatever  kind. 
His  authority  is  justly  said  to  be  dead  against  the  *'  wild  oats"  apologists 
—the  poet's  ''  fixed  idea"  being,  that  whoso  ''  would  not  be  frustrate  of 
his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  • 
truepoem^ — that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  bemg  great,  or  doing 
good  hereafter,  must  be  on  his  guard  from  the  first  against  sensuality  as 
a  cause  of  spiritual  incapacitation ;  and  he  was  careful  to  reflnilate  his  own 
conduct  by  a  recollecdon  of  this  principle.  For  not  in  vain liad  he  prayed 
on  his  twenty-third  birthday  to  be  taught  so  to  number  his  days  that  he 
might  apply  his  heart  unto  wisdom — to  be  instructed  in  the  value  of 
time,  and  the  significance  of  life,  and,  whatever  his  lot, 

^have  grace  to  use  it  so. 

As  ever  in  his  great  Task-Master's  eye. 

His  being  nicknamed  "  the  Lady"  in  his  college,  seems  to  imply  a 
''certain  prevailing  air  of  the  feminine  in  his  look"— which  may  agree 
well  enough  with  what  we  are  told  of  his  unusually  delicate  complexion, 
his  liffht  brown  hair  falling  to  his  i:uff  on  both  sides  of  his  oval  mce^  and 
his  Slender  and  elegant  rather  than  massive  or  powerful  form.  The 
"  feminine/'  however,  observes  his  present  biographer,  was  of  that  pecu- 
liar sort — ^let  connoisseurs  determine  what  it  is — which  would  oonsLst 
with  clear  eyes  of  a  dark  grey  and  with  a  "delicate  and  tunable  voice^'* 
that  could  be  firm  in  the  low  tenor  notes  and  carry  tolerably  sonorous 
matter.  And,  lady-Uke  as  he  was,  there  was  nothing  effeminate  in  his 
demeanour.  "His  deportment,"  says  Wood,  "was  affable^  his  gait 
erect  and  manly,  bespeaking  courage  and  undauntedness."  A  vein  of 
"  unbashful  self-assertion"  is  unquestionably  discernible  throughout  all 
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MSton's  writiogSy  and  may  well  be  believed  to  have  shown  itself  through- 
out his  whole  life. 

Perhaps  this  yerv  quality  made  him  somewhat  unpopular  among  his 
fellow-students  at  Christ's,  who  may  have  meant  no  compliment  in  any 
sense  when  they  dubbed  him  "the  Lady."  Passages  m  his  college 
exercises  imply  a  certain  amount  of  ill-will,  and  a  defiant  readiness  on  his 
part  to  give  them  sneer  for  sneer,  sarcasm  for  sarcasm,  slang  for  slang. 
That  Imlton  was  a  m^^ter  of  virulent  abuse,  his  polemical  tracts  make 
only  too  mimifest,  in  paragraph  after  paragraph  of  truculent  personality. 
And  he  seems  to  have  given  his  Cantab  coevals  a  taste  of  this  quality — 
nor  would  they  complain  of  the  seasoning  as  too  mild.  It  is  a  pity  to  see 
that  even  young  John  Milton  could  indulge  in  untranslatable  coarseness, 
and  provoke  broad  muB  by  elaborate  nastiness.  True,  it  was  the  annual 
custom  of  the  University  at  that  time  to  sanction  'these  rhetorical 
revelries,  ''in  which  the  Latin  tongue  was  ransacked  for  terms  of 
buffoonery  and  scurrility,  and  the  classic  mythology  for  its  gross  anec- 
dotes.'^  Milton,  therefore,  only  fell  in  with  the  rest.  But  he  took  care 
not  to  hXL  behind  the  rest.  If  anything,  he  probably  outran  his  duller 
competitors.  And  surely  this  was  a  bad  eminence  to  attain.  Professor 
Masson  thinks  he  can  aver,  from  what  he  has  seen  of  other  extant  speci- 
mens of  such  revehry,  that  Milton  could  beat  the  Clevelands  and  the 
Bandolphfl  even  in  this  sort  of  thinof  when  he  chose.  His  choice  might 
have  been  better  had  he  chosen  to  be  second-best 

The  chanter  which  relates  all  that  is  known*  of  Milton's  college 
course,  winds  up  with  some  remarks  on  what  our  author  had  charac- 
terisedy  in  a  previous  work,  as  his  ''intellectual  ifiquisiHveness** — a 
quality  that  partly  served  as  substitute  for  that. of  humour,  in  which  he 
was  confessc^y  deficient.  For  no  one,  we  oresume,  will  deny,  that, 
although  MUton  could  occasionally  condescend  to  mirth  and  jocosity,  it 
was  not  as  one  to  whom  the  element  was  natural ;  or  that,  while  he  had 
plenty  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  could  also,  in  a  ponderous  way,  revel  in 
ludicrous  images  and  details,  still  "  one  would  luurdly  single  out  humour 
as  one  of  his  chief  characteristics.''  The  office  of  this  "  intellectual  in- 
quisitivenesS)"  then,  was,  to  make  the  poet  expansive  in  his  researches, 
and  jealous  of  all  restraint,  impatient  of  all  constraint,  upon  his  self- 
culture.  As  he  had  by  nature  "  an  intellect  of  the  highest  power,  so 
even  in  youth  he  jealously  asserted  its  rights.  There  was  no  narrowness 
even  then  in  his  notions  of  what  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  read  and  study, 
or  even  to  see  and  experience.  He  read,  as  he  himself  tells  u^  books 
which  he  considered  unmoral,  and  from  which  young  men  in  general 
derived  little  that  was  good.  He  tiiought  himself  quite  at  liberty  also  to 
indulge  in  his  love  c«  art  and  music,  and  to  attend  theatrical  per- 
formances, and  laugh  at  what  was  absurd  in  them.  Probably  there  was 
not  a  youth  at  Cambridge  who  would  have  more  daringly  resented  any 
interference  with  his  intellectual  freedom  from  any  quarter  whatsoever. 
They  might  call  him  '  the  Lady '  at  Christ's  College  with  respect  to  his 
personal  demeanour;  but  he  could  show  on  occasion  that  he  had  no  need 
to  yield  to  the  roughest  of  them  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  his  informa- 
tion.   In  fine,  I  can  say  for  myself,  uiat,  having  read  much  in  the 

•  Upon  the  alleged  Mipmff  nothing  very  new  or  noticeaUe  ii  offered. 
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vxitings,  both  in  prose  and  in  verae,  boiih  in  Latin  and  in  English,  lliat 
remain  to  show  what  kind  of  men  were  the  most  eminent  by  reputation 
and  the  highest  by  phioe  among  Milton's  academic  contemponuies  from 
1625  to  16i32, 1  lukTe  no  donbt  whatever  left  that,  not  in  promiee  merely, 
but  in  actual  faculty  and  acquisition  while  he  yet  aaoved  amidst  them, 
Milton  was  without  an  equal  in  the  whole  UniTcrnty." 

Consistently  with  his  scheme  throughout,  Mr.  Maopon  eaten  at  great 
length  into  the  histoxy  of  the  Univernty  at  the  period  under  review.  He 
does  the  same  by  St.  Paul's  School— -introducing  us  with  all  Ibnnality  not 
only  to  Milton's  h^*mafiter  but  tO  the  fbun&r,  Dean  Colet^  and  the 
first  master,  fine  old  William  Lilly ;  and  taking  occasion  to  dilate  on  Du 
Bartas  and  his  English  translator,  when  describing  the  bocAs  with  wludi 
our  young  Pauline,  or  "  Paul's  pigeon"  (as  the  St.  Anthony's  free-school- 
boys would  call  lum),  was  Hkely  to  be  fiaoiliar.  Senduig  him  up  to 
Cambridge,  we  are  then  presented  with  a  catalogue  of  the  fellow-com- 
moners, pensioners,  and  sizars,  who  were  entered  with  him,  as  men  of  the 
same  year ;  and  a  list  of  the  numbers  on  the  boards  of  all  the  sixteen 
colleges  is  added— •his  own  college  stancBng  third  in  that  respect,  and 
showmg  a  total  of  265  members.  We  are  here  made  to  see  him  mofing 
for  the  first  time  dirough  unfamiliar  streets,  observing  college  afker  col- 
lege, each  different  from  the  others  in  style  and  appearane^  with  tiie 
majestic  King's  conspicuous  in  the  midst;  and  gaamg  for  4ie  first  time 
on  the  £Eunou8  Cam;  and  scrutinising  the  frees  and  fig^ures  of  his  fellow- 
students,  collected  from  all  the  counties  of  England,  and  answerkig  to 
names  many  of  which  he  had  nerer  heard  bdFore.  ^  Which  of  these 
frees,  somefrir,  some  dark,  some  ruddy,  were  to  be  most&nuliBr  and  the 
moat  dear  to  him  in  the  end  P  In  wldch  of  these  bodies— <tall,  of  mid 
stature,  or  diminutive— *beat  the  manliest  hearts?  As  aU  Ais  was  inte- 
resting to  Milton  then  prospectively,  so  it  is  interesting  to  io  now  in  the 
retrospect  Nor,  with  due  search,  would  it  be  impossible,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  present  in  one  list  tiie  names,  surnames,  and  soho* 
lastic  antecedents  of  all  the  two  hundred  youths  or  tiiocelrr,  whom,  as 
tiiey  were  congregated  in  tiie  hall  or  chapel  of  Christ's  in  the  sprmg  of 
1624-5}  Milton  may  have  surveyed  with  tiie  feelings  described."  One 
is  rather  surprised  tibum  sony,  that  the  painstaking  IVofessor  has  net 
actually  presented  such  a  list,  emboc^g  nitibfrd  «id  minute  biograpines 
of  the  two  hundred  yootiis  '<  or  thereby^— some  frir,  some  da^  some 
ruddy— -some  tall,  some  of  mid  stature,  some  diminutive^  The  ante- 
cedents individual^  of  tiiese  two  hundred  might  be  dighdy  db  trap. 

Of  course  we  have  a  fiifl  account— and  it  is  a  lively  uid  mteresting  one 
-^f  good  old  Hofason,  the  Cambridge  carrier— ^hose  cart-bells  had 
tinkled,  we  are  reminded^  all  tivongh  Shakspeue's  lifr^  along  the  London 
and  Cambridge  road :  ^'he  had  £iven  tiie  team  as  a  grown  lad  for  his 
frther  before  Shakespeare  was  bom ;  and  now  [1624-5},  eight  years 
after  Shakespeare's  bones  had  been  laid  under  the  pavement  in  Stratford 
Church,  he  was  still  hale  in  his  old  vocation."  And  a  man  of  substance, 
too— one  of  the  wealthiest  cttiaens  of  Cambri^^  yet  continuing  still,  in 
his  eightieth  year,  to  take  the  road  witii  his  wain  and  horses.  After  six 
years  more  ot  fetching  and  carrying,  he  would  be  celebrated  by  MiHon 
in  two  genial  epit^>hs,  with  as  much  numour  in  tiiem,  probably,  as  exudes 
from  any  product  of  that  stately  pen. 
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To  iUuttnle  the  on-gQiiigs  at  Cambridge,  idiile  <<  oar  John '^  waa  iii 
Miaiu  inqnilari,  Mr.  Maisoii  gires  fi|eqiieiit  extracts  from  tlie  ktleia  of 
Josepa  Meade,  of  whom  an  impropriate  sketch  is  annexed,  at  beooi^g 
knguu  Then  ftflpun  the  ceremonial  of  Ahna  Mater's  amraal  ^Com- 
mencements'' is  depicted  in  full — a  tit-bit  for  novitiate  students  of  the 
Camlwidge  Calendar,  profimely  called  the  freshman's  Bible.  Moreover, 
an  ample  and  particular  account  is  offered  of  the  custom  of  perfionning 
plays  at  the  Uaivenity.  The  havoc  vrrought  there  by  the  plague^  re* 
current  every  frw  yean,  is  also  described  in  sucoesrive  pages ;  and  the 
storj  of  the  Vioe-Chanoellor's  suicide  (Dr.  Butts)  is  told  with  effect.  And 
every  name  of  any  renown  that  was  any  way  connected  with  Cambridge 
during  MUton's  residence,  ensures  its  owner  a  notice  in  this  aU-embiacnng 
work. 

With  ooKNi^nding  fulness  of  detail  is  every  step  in  the  poefs  after- 
life described*  The  statiatics  of  Church  and  Dissent  are  scrupulously 
tahulaftpd,  and  accompanied  by  historical  dissertations  on  the  lessons  they 
involve.  Arohhishop  Abbot  and  Lord  Keeper  WilUams,  Badringfaam 
and  StrafEbrd,  Laud  and  Joxon,  all  are  portrayed  in  lively  colours.  Eveiy 
member  of  ihe  episcopal  bench,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotoh^every  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  Iftymui  or  cleric— is  lettered  by  name ;  not  one 
of  them  is  wanting.  The  foreign  chaplaincies  are  reviewed,  and  the 
colonial  dmreh ;  snd  one  excellent  chapter,  of  six  score  pa^es,  comprises 
a  survey  of  British  liteiature  as  it  tiien  flourished,  for  which  conspectus 
no  Seneca  (say  Bishop  Hall— for  so  they  styled  him)  is  too  hevry,  no 
Plautufl  (say  Sir  John  Sudding)  too  bsfat;  and  in  which  eloquent 
criticism  ana  statistical  enumeration  alike  nnd  room  and  verge  enough. 

Then  again  we  p;et  exact  particulars  as  to  the  neighbouriiood  of  Horton 
in  Buckinghainshure,  where  MUton  qpent  six  or  seven  years  between 
leaving  Cunbridge  and  going  abroad.  And  the  notice  of  ^'Comus'' 
indnpes  a  plenary  description  of  Masques,  as  well  as  an  arohsBologicd 
r»cKt  upon  Ludlow  Castle  and  the  Egerton  £unfly.  The  parish  registen 
of  Hortcm  ave  overhanled  to  show  the  devastations  of  the  plague  in  that 
qofet  nook.  The  death,  by  dtowning,  of  Edward  King  ('«Lycidas'^ 
is  iUustxated  by  a  competent  list,  so  fiur  as  the  author  can  trace  them,  of 
all  the  scrajps  of  Latin  verse  that  weU-lamented  scholar  left  behind  him — 
tc^gether  with  ]plentiful  roecimens  from  the  commemontive  Ycifes  (In ' 
Memoriam  with  a  difference)  produced  wholesale  by  his  regretful 
friends,  h  is  marvellous  how  Alton's  gknions  Monody  is  thus  relieved 
by  contEBst  Of '<  Lycidas  "  and  all  other  of  his  poems,  written  previons 
to  Us  continental  journey  in  16d8«9^  critical  analyses  are  giren,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  discrimbative  but  genial  **  Essays,  eUefly  on  English 
Poet^"  whksh  nrofassor  Masson  collected  and  republidied,  to  the  gra^- 
cation  of  thoughtful  readers,  some  three  yean  rinoe* 

His  seventh  chapter  includes  a  complete  summary  of  the  troubles  in 
Scotland,  which  resulted  in  the  Solemn  ^Lea^  and  Covenant  ^  His 
eighth,  sod  last,  opens  with  a  survey  of  the  oontmental  stales  ooUeetively, 
with  a  view,  he  says,  to  make  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  Eng* 
land  more  intsiligible  henoefinrward.  The  poet  is  then  frdrhr  started  for 
Paris,  at  hisfidher^s  expense — ^taking  one  man*servant  vrithnim,  and  hi- 
tendiofi;^,  perhaps,  to  be  several  years  absent.  **  The  expense  to  which 
his  &ther  consented  cannot  have  been  less  than  about  200i.  a  year  of  the 
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money  of  that  day.  Till  MUton  was  over  thirty*two  yean  of  age  [he 
was  now  thirty],  he  did  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  earn  a  penny  for  himseliF." 
—The  day  was  conung»  though  not  just  at  present,  when  Milton  should 
write  Paradise  Lost,  and  earn  by  it  an  immediate  payment  of  fiye  pounds 
sterling. 

Mr.  Masson's  account  of  the  young  gentleman's  Continental  Journey 
will  be,  to  many  readers,  the  most  novel  and  interestlne  section  in  the 
volume.  We  follow  our  open-eyed  tourist  from  Calais  to  Paris,  and 
thence  in  leisurely  progress  through  southern  France  to  Italy,  which  he 
enters  by  its  lana*{rontier  at  ]^ce,  instead  of  following  good  old  Wot- 
ton's  counsel,  to  take  ship  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa.  His  time  at  the 
latter  city  seems  to  have  been  short.  From  it  he  takes  packet  to  Leg- 
horn, and  thence,  travels  inland  to  Pisa,  on  his  way  to  Florence.  Here 
he  remains  two  months,  and  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Jacobo  Gaddi, 
and  Carlo  Dati,  and  Coltellini,  and  others,  about  all  of  whom  his  bio- 
grapher has  compendious  little  histories  to  tell,  while  the  visit  to  Galileo 
IS  commemorated  with  becoming  emphasis.  Two  months  more  are 
spent  at  Rome^  where  the  English  schohur  makes  the  ''  usual  round  of 
the  Pantheon  and  the  Coliseum,  the  Capitol  and  the  Taipeian  Rock,  the 
Baths,  the  Temples,  the  ancient  gates,  tne  arches,  the  columns,  the  aque- 
ducts, and  the  tombs.''  He  eoes  to  a ''  magnificent  concert^  in  Cardmal 
Barbetini's  palace,  and  there  nears  Leonora  Baroni,  accompanied  on  the 
lute  6r  theorbo  by  her  resplendent  mother,  Adriana  of  Mantua — which 
sinring  thus  accompanied  b  the  gpreatest  treat  musical  Italy  has  to  oflfer, 
and  Milton's  fine  ear  appreciates  it,  no  doubt,  as  few  travelled  English- 
men can  do.  In  three  epigrams  addressed  to  Leonora  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  his  rapture.  Moreover,  he  is  introduced  to  Chembini,  and  Hol- 
stenius,  and  other  local  celebrities ;  and  quitting  Rome  for  Naples  he  is 
courteously  entreated  by  the  venerable  Manso,  Tasso^s  friend,  and  Marini's 
—in  whose  villa,  ''dose  by  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  and  the  grotto  of  Poz- 
moli,  with  the  sea  at  its  feet,  and  the  view  of  the  bay  from  its  windows," 
he  listens  to  stories  of  those  two  famous  poets,  and  ''  experiences  the 
courtesies  which  they  had  experienced"  in  the  same  room,  and  under  the 
same  blue  sky.  Here  too  he  may  have  had  a  glimpse  of  Domenichino 
and  Salvator  Rosa.  Perhi^  he  notices  among  tm  lazzaroni  a  young 
lad  from  Amalfi,  whose  song  now  ''  rises  light  on  the  breeze," — ^to  be 
known  fiur  and  wide^  a  few  years  hence,  as  the  fisherman  Masaniello. 
Sicily  and  Greece  had  been  in  Afilton's  programme  ;  but ''  sad  news  of 
civil  war  coining  from  England"  subvert  his  designs  in  that  direction, 
and  he  comes  Wk  to  Rome,  and  Florence,  and  spends  a  few  days  at 
Lucca,  and,  having  crossed  the  Apennines,  passes  through  Bolos^a  and 
Ferrara  on  his  way  to  Venice.  From  Venice  he  makes  a  rapid  transit 
across  the  northern  Lombard  pluns — crosses  the  Alp  by  St.  Bernard — 
spends  a  week  or  two  in  Geneva^-and  thence  by  Lyons,  the  Rhdne,  and 
Paris,  finds  his  way  home  to  this  troubled  England  of  ours.  It  is  in 
Jul^  or  August,  lo39,  that  he  sets  his  foot  again  on  his  native  shore, 
having  been  some  fifteen  months  away.  And  here,  with  Mr.  Masson, 
we  leave  him— with  every  wish  to  meet  again,  as  soon  as  the  require- 
ments of  so  copious  and  conscientious  a  biography  will  allow. 

J.  C.  X. 
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On  the  dreary  coast  of  Wi^nshire,  in  Scotland,  just  above  the 
almost  perpendicular  and  frightfully  rugged  rocks  that  form  the  inhos- 
pitable-looking Mull  of  Galloway,  stands  an  old  castle,  partially  in  ruins, 
with  its  naked  grey  walls  unsheltered  by  hill  or  wood,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  blasts  that  sweep  over  that  gloomy  shore.  There  is  nothing  about  it 
of  picturesque  beauty;  remarkable  only  for  the  cheerlessness  and  loneli- 
ness of  its  situation,  it  conveys  to  the  beholder  no  idea  but  that  of  com- 
plete desolation— -of  a  ''  parched  place  in  the  wilderness,"  to  borrow  the 
expressive  language  of  Scripture.  It  is  seldom  that  the  modem  tourist 
is  tempted  to  explore  the  uninteresting  neighbourhood  of  this  forbidding- 
looking  structure,  yet  if  its  old  walls  could  speak  they  might  dbdose 
scenes  of  passion,  of  grief,  and  of  guilt  as  stirring  as  any  of  the  romantic 
legends  of  the  castellated  Rhine,  and  at  the  same  time  more  recent  in 
their  occurrence. 

The  dismal-looking  edifice  to  which  we  refer  was  the  ancestral  abode 
of  a  proud  and  ancient  family,  the  Lockharts  of  Craig  Luce.  It  had 
descended,  in  a  long  unbroken  line,  from  father  to  son,  and  its  possessors 
had  borne  their  part  in  the  various  civil  and  other  wars  which  form  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  Like  the  Highland  lairds, 
they  had  never  been  wealthy,  according  to  the  English  acceptation  of 
that  term,  and  as  they  had  never  added  to  their  patrimony  by  marrying 
rich  ^' up-starts,"  as  they  called  them;  and  as  the  haughty  younger  sons 
had  never  condescended  to  enter  into  any  lucrative  professions,  the  family 
lent-roU  had  gradually  diminished,  until  at  length  the  strictest  economy 
became  necessary  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  position  among  the 
hereditary  landholders  of  their  country. 

The  occupiers  of  Craig  Luce  Castle  at  the  time  our  story  commences, 
were  Lady  Lilias  Lockhart,  a  widow  lady,  her  son  Archibald,  and  his 
youne  wife,  who  was  a  cousin  of  his  own.  The  mother  of  Lady  Lilias 
had  been  a  Lockhart  of  Craig  Luce  ;  she  became  the  wife  of  a  Scotch 
ear],  and  their  beautiful  daughter,  Lilias,  was  engaged  at  an  early  age  to 
her  younger  cousin.  Hector  Lockhart,  a  fine,  spirited  young  man,  who 
was  determined  not  to  remain  a  burden  on  his  fether  and  a  drone  at 
home. 

But,  shortly  before  the  period  fixed  for  the  marriage  to  take  place, 
Malcolm  Lockhart — the  elder  brother,  who  had  been  making  what  was 
then  called  *'  the  grand  tour,**  without  accomplishing  which  no  young 
gentleman  of  standing  in  society,  in  these  former  days,  was  supposed  to 
have  satisfectorily  completed  his  education — returned  home.  He  was 
introduced  at  Edinburgh  to  Ae  Lady  Lilias,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since 
she  was  a  child,  and  he  fell  violently  in  love  with  her.  The  rather 
sudden  death  of  old  Mr.  Lockhart  of  Craig  Luce  caused  the  intended 
naniage  of  his  niece  and  his  younger  son  to  be  put  off,  and,  much  to  the 
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distress  of  Hector,  when  the  period  of  mouming  had  expired,  Lady  Lilias 
announced  her  intention  of  bestowing  her  &ir  hand  upon  his  elder 
brother. 

Expostulations  and  entreaties  were  alike  in  vain ;  the  beautiful  but 
calculating  and  cold-hearted  Lilias  preferred  to  be  the  lady  of  Criag  Luce 
Castle  to  sharing  a  buns^alow  in  the  East  Indies  with  her  first  love,  and 
Hector  Lockhart  had  to  depart  alone  to  win  honours  and  rupees  in  .a  land 
where,  at  that  time,  fortunes  were  so  easily  made.  Hector  Lockhart  rose 
rapidly  in  the  army — he  held  situations  of  trust  and  emolument,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  several  occasions,  and  Lady  Lilias  sometimes 
regretted  in  her  secret  soul  that  she  had  discarded  him  for  his  indolent, 
common-place  elder  brother,  and  condemned  hefself  to  the  monotonous 
solitude  of  Cnug  Luce  Castle,  instead  of  reigning  as  a  belle  and  a  beauty 
in  the  highest  circle  of  India,  where  ladies,  at  that  period,  were  tfaie 
objects  of  the  utmost  attention  and  adulation.  When,  in  the  course  of 
some  years.  Major  Lockhart  married  abroad,  the  jealousy  and  anger  of 
Lady  Lilias  knew  no  bounds.  How  dared  the  man  who  had  once  been 
her  lover  forget  her  far  another  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  brother  for  whom  she  had  jilted  him  was  £ar  from 
happy  in  his  union  with  her.  He  was  fond  of  society,  but  the  state  of 
their  finances  prevented  them  horn  receiving  many  guests,  Lady  Lilias's 
haughty  manners  displeased  the  few  fiEunilies  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
whom  they  might  have  been  on  sociable  terms,  and  her  imperious  temper 
made  his  home  miserable.  They  had  two  sons — ^the  elder,  a  handsome, 
high-spirited,  clever  boy,  the  priae  and  darling  of  both  father  and  mother; 
the  younger,  an  ugly,  stupid,  heavy  child,  whom  his  mother  declared  to 
be  ^'  a  bom  fool."  The  latter,  Archibald,  was  neglected  in  every  way, 
left  to  the  companionship  of  the  aervants  and  the  cotters'  childrmi,  and 
scarcely  taught  the  most  common  rudiments  of  education;  while  the 
former,  Hector,  was  carefully  brought  up,  and  received  every  advantage 
that  could  be  obtained  for  lum. 

Lady  Lilias  was  wrapt  up  in  this  son ;  he  was  the  only  being  in  the 
world  for  whom  she  felt  any  real  affection,  for  she  was  utterly  indifferent 
to  her  husband,  and  entertained  no  sentiment  but  disgust  towards  her 
half-idiotic  younger  child.  It  waa  a  dreadful  blow  to  her,  therefore, 
when  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  fiill  of  talent  and  promise,  her  favourite 
Hector  was  suddenly  snatched  from  her.  Being  a  bold,  self-willed  boy, 
he  had  persisted,  in  spite  of  his  ^father's  remonstrances,  in  riding  an  ex- 
tremely vicious  horse,  and  one  day,  whan  not  on  his  guard,  he  was 
thrown,  dashed  off  among  a  heap  of  sharp  stones,  and  kDled  upon  the 
spot  Thb  calamity  rendered  Lady  Lilias  more  morose  than  ever,  and, 
united  to  the  gloomy  tenor  of  his  existence,  drove  the  bereaved  hthor 
into  habits  of  intemperance,  which  ultimately  carried  him  to  his  giave. 

Archibakl  was  about  two  years  younger  than  his  brother,  consequently 
about  fourteen  at  the  time  of  his.death.  An  awkward,  lubberly-looking 
boy  he  was,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  wading,  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  in  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  massive  walls  of  rocks,  pickin^^ 
up  shell-fish  and  seaweed,  or,  stretched  on  the  stunted  grass  on  toe  low 
hUls  above,  watching  the  sheep  in  company  with  the  diepherd  lads. 
Hector's  demise  had  suddenly  raised  him  into  importance ;  he  was  now 
the  heir,  the  only  representative,  in  a  direct  line,  of  tiie  .proud  Lookharto 
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of  Craig  Lnoe,  and  if  he  died  childless,  the  property  would  pass  away  to 
some  distant  connexions^  who  were  abhorred  by  Lady  Lilias.  She 
therefore  direeted  all  the  energies  of  her  powerful  mind  to  ^^make  some- 
thing of  him.^  He  was  furnished  with  good  clothes ;  a  tutor  was  en- 
caged for  him  ;  rewards  and  punishments  were  bestowed  with  a  libOTai 
hand ;  but  "  book  learning/'  as  he  called  it,  was  hateful  to  him,  and  he 
preferred  playing  '*  chucl^  stanes"  with  the  lowest  churl  on  the  estate 
to  anymore  refined  amusement  that  oould  be  devised  for  him. 

"  what  lad;^  on  earth  will  ever  marry  that  fool  ?"  was  Lady  Lilias's 
frequent  despairing  question  to  herself,  as  she  looked  with  dismay  on  his 
great  unmeaning  eyes,  which  resembled  green  gooseberries,  his  carroty 
locks,  his  fireckled  ^kin,  and  his  capacious  month,  always  as  wide  open 
as  if  a  doctor  were  about  to  examine  his  throat  in  a  case  of  inflamma- 
lion. 

Bat,  as  years  wore  on,  the  stem  Lady  Lilias  contrived  to  mould  her 
surviving  son  somewhat  to  her  will ;  he  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  her, 
and,  to  borrow  his  own  phraseology,  was  **  obliged*  to  mind  his  p'a  and 
q's"  in  her  presence.  Fate  also  favoured  her  more  than  she  could  pos- 
sibly have  anticipated.  When  Archy,  as  he  was  generally  called,  was 
about  twenty-three — but  still  under  the  surveillance  of  a  tutor — a  young 
lady  came  to  reside  at  the  castie.  She  was  the  only  child  of  Colonel 
Lockhart,  who  had  bequeathed  a  large  fortune  to  her,  and  left  her  to  the 
care  of  her  aunt,  Lady  Lilias^  the  idol  of  his  youthful  days.  Time  had 
Bofitened  his  displeasure  'at  her  treachery  to  himself;  he  only  remembered 
the  graceful,  beautKiil  girl,  who  had  once  seemed  so  much  attached  to 
him,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  she  would  transfer  to  his  orphan 
daughter  the  regard  iie  fimded  she  had  in  former  days  bestowed  upon 
himself. 

Jessy  Lockhart's  mother  had  died  when  she  was  a  child ;  and  when 
her  father  could  bring  himself  to  part  with  her,  she  was  sent  to  England 
nnder  the  care  of  some  acquaintances,  who  thought  they  had  done  their 
duty  when  Obey  placed  her  at  a  &shionaUe  school  in  London.     The  so- 
called  accompbahments  were  diligentiy  taught  at  that  establishment,  but 
moral  and  religions  instruction  was  but  littie  attended  to.     The  forms  of 
religion  were  not  indeed  neglected;  prayers  were  said  morning  and  even- 
ing, the  young  ladies  went  regularly  to  church,  and  there  was  a  Bible 
and  catechism  class  for  the  younger  ones  on  Sunday.     Eveiything  was 
conducted  in  the  most  decorous  way ;  but  whether  the  girls  grew  up 
heathens  or  Christians,  strict  or  lax  in  principles,  with  high  moral  sen- 
timents or  prepared  to  be  giddy  and  imprudent,  did  not  seem  to  be  an^ 
comaem  of  the  firaltleady  elegsmt  lady  who,  with  her  staff  of  good  musi- 
cians^  good  Hngnists,  &c.,  presided  over  the  joung  spirits  that  were 
trainings  for  this  world  and  for  eternity. 

Jessty  hadattuned  her  seventeenth  year,  and  was  expecting  her  &ther 
hoanae,  when  he  had  promised  to  take  her  from  school  and  introduce  her 
into  soeiety.  Balls,  operaS)  beaux,  floated  in  dim  yet  delightful  con- 
fitaion  before  the  young  girl's  eyes,  when — sad  tidinsps— >the  ship  that 
was  to  have  hroafffat  her  &ther  to  England,  conveyed  only  the  intelli- 
genoe  of  his  dam  in  India,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  all  hsor 
bright  prospects.  Was  she,  then,  to  remain  at  school  P  No  ;  th€U  evil 
At  test  vtas  spaced  her.    She  was  to  go  to  Scotland,  the  land  of  romance, 
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aod  to  reside  in  a  fine  old  caatle,  and,  of  coarse,  Lave  Highland  chief- 
tains hy  the  dozen  at  her  feet.  Her  oompamons  envied  her ;  and,  basy 
buildinff  castles  in  the  air,  she  accompanied  an  old  Scotch  countess,  one 
of  the  tew  friends  Lady  lilias  had  retained,  from  London  to  Edinborgh, 
and  thence  to  her  future  abode.  Poor  Jessy's  heart  sank  as  she  entered 
its  gloomy  walls  ;  the  grim  old  portruts  frightened  her,  the  roaring  of 
the  sea  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind  saddened  her,  and  the  haughty, 
cold  manners  of  her  aunt  seemed  to  freeze  her  life's  blood.  She  was 
horrified  at  the  strict  seclusion  in  which  the  family  at  the  castle  lived. 
On  her  arrival,  the  very  tutor  had  been  dismissed,  for  Lady  lilias  did  not 
choose  that  the  contrast  between  her  half-witted  son  and  a  young  man 
who  was  at  least  a  rational  being,  should  be  presented  to  her  niece.  No 
one  ever  visited  at  the  castle  except  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  the 
neighbourhood — a  grave,  solemn  person,  who  looked  like  a  resusdtated 
mummy,  and  the  grey-headed  old  doctor,  who  resided  in  an  adjacent 
village.  Still  Jessy  had  hoped  *that  when  the  mourning  for  her  father 
was  laid  aside,  Lady  Lilias  would  open  her  doors  to  the  beau  monde^  and 
the  old  castle  be  filled  with  guests. 

But  when  the  dreary  winter  had  at  length  passed  away — when  spring, 
with  its  bright  sunshine  and  opening  buds,  awoke  the  scarcely  dormant 
longing  for  life's  gayer  scenes — poor  Jessy  found  how  delusive  had  been 
her  hopes,  how  gloomy  were  her  prospects  for  the  future.  She  had  no 
sympathy,  no  compamonship ;  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Lilias  she  always 
felt  under  the  greatest  constraint,  and  her  very  wuting-maid  seemed  to 
be  a  dragon  set  to  be  a  spy  upon  her,  for  she  was  a  stiff,  cross-looking, 
elderly  woman,  who  never  spoke  but  in  monosyllables,  or  in  the  shortest 
sentences.  It  was  dreadful !  and  poor  Jessy  was  glad  of  the  slight  varia- 
tion in  her  wearisome  life  which  was  afforded  her  by  taking  an  occasional 
lonc^  ramble  on  foot  with  her  stupid  cousin  Archy,  or  a  ride  on  horseback 
with  him  along  the  lonely  roads.  Unaccompanied  by  him,  Lady  Lilias 
had  forbidden  her  ever  to  venture  beyond  the  precmcts  of  the  castle 
domains.  The  wily  Lady  Lilias  had  thus  gained  one  point — her  victim 
owed  to  Archy  her  almost  only  recreation.  Almost^  for  it  was  not  quUe 
her  only  one.  For  want  of  other  amusements  she  had  taken  to  g^anlen- 
ing,  and  here  again  Archy's  influence  had  obtained  for  her  a  small  plot 
of  ground,*which  she  was  permitted  to  call  her  own.  But  was  the  garden 
or  the  gardener  the  attraction  ? 

Donald  Munro,  the  gardener  at  Craig  Luce  Castle,  had  succeeded  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  in  that  situation.  He  was  much  attached  to 
the  family  name,  but  disliked  Lady  Lilias,  as  all  her  tenantry  did,  and, 
of  course,  regretted  the  imbecility  of  the  present  master.  Donald  also 
pitied  sincerely  the  lovely  girl,  who  "was  as  much  imprisoned  as  ever 
damsel  had  been  bv  necromantic  art.  Donald  was  well  read  in  legendary 
and  fairy  lore  ;  indeed,  he  was  well  informed  on  many  subjects,  and  had 
an  intellectual  turn  of  mind.  He  had  been  educated  at  an  excellent 
grammar-school,  and  was  a  good  Latin  scholar.  He  had  a  fine  figure,  a 
handsome  face,  and  very  good  manners  for  one  in  his  station.  There  was 
a  degree  of  refinement,  too,  in  his  language,  which  doubtless  arose  from 
Nature's  having  made  him  somewhat  of  a  poet.  Happily,  in  addition  to 
all  these  qualities,  Donald  was  a  sensible,  well-principled,  and  "  God-fear- 
ing ''  young  man,  as  they  say  in  Scotland,     It  was  for  Miss  Lockhart'iB 
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own  good  ihat  he  sought  to  enttte  some  oceiipatipn  for  her,  and  to  inte- 
rest her  in  her  litde  garden.  He  was  always  very  respectfiii  to  her,  and 
never  encouraged  her  to  forget,  as  she  was  often  indined  to  do,  the 
distance  between  their  ranks  in  life. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  vigilant  Ladj  Lilias  found  out 
that  Jessj  held  longer  conversations  with  Donald  Munro  than  was  neces- 
sary for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  culture  of  her  flowers ;  and 
though  she  did  not  suppose  that  a  Lockhart  could  condescend  to  entertain 
any  penchant  for  a  person  in  Donald's  humble  position^  she  felt  that 
Arohy  must  appear  to  great  disadvantage  comparea  even  to  a  good-look- 
ing and  intelligent  gardener.  She  accordingly  determined  to  lose  no  more 
time  in  bringing  about  the  marriage  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart. 
That  she  was  dooming  her  unfortunate  charge  to  misery  did  not  cost  her 
one  pang.  She  wanted  Jessy's  money  to  improve  the  property,  and 
Jessy  herself  to  be  the  wife  of  the  awkward  booby,  whose  deficiencies,  she 
well  knew,  would  prevent  his  ever  being  accepted  by  a  member  of  any 
fespeotable  family. 

Her  first  care  was  to  obtain  Archy's  consent  She  fi>und  him  very 
unwilling  to  agree  to  her  proposal.  Not  that  he  disliked  his  cousin — ^he 
admitted  that  she  was  *'  a  bonny  bit  lassie" — but  he  had  a  great  objec- 
tion to  marrying;  for,  doubtless  remembering  how  his  mother  had 
domineered  over  his  fiither,  he  declared  his  belief  that  all  husbands  were 
hen-pecked,  and  all  wives  viragoes.  If  he  married,  he  was  quite  convinced 
he  would  not  be  able  '^  to  call  his  head  his  own."  Lady  Lilias  smiled  at 
the  value  he  put  upon  that  brainless  commodity,  but  endeavoured  to  re- 
assure him  as  to  his  rights.  Jessy,  she  said,  would  and  shautd  be 
entirely  at  his  orders ;  he  should  have  more  pocket-money  if  he  consented 
td  many,  and  she  would  buy  the  new  pony  for  him  he  had  so  long  been 
wishing.  The  pony  and  the  pocket-money  carried  the  day,  and  Archy 
agreed  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

Lady  Lilias  found  her  niece  more  refractory.  Jessy,  albeit  her  fear  of 
that  dignified  lady,  plucked  up  spirit  enough  to  refuse  to  marry  her 
cousin.  It  was  impossible,  she  declared.  **  She  would  not,  could  not 
consent  to  sudi  a  sacrifice ;  she  would  rather  go  back  to  the  boarding- 
school  in  London."  But  Lady  Lilias  returned  to  the  charge  again  and 
again.  Poor  Jessy  was  of  a  soft  and  yieldmg  disposition,  and  when  her 
aunt  told  her  that,  as  a  young  unmarried  woman,  she  could  not  enter 
into  society  without  a  chaperone,  and  tiiere  being  no  one  to  undertake 
that  office,  she  mi^ht  linger  on  for  years  and  years  at  Craig  Luce  until 
she  became  an  old  maid,  whereas,  if  she  married  Archy,  she  would  be 
able  to  mix  with  the  world  and  partake  of  all  its  amusements,  her  oppo- 
sition became  funter  and  fainter,  until  at  length,  by  false  promises,  Lady 
Lilias  carried  her  point  The  deluded  girl  was  united  to  her  half-witted 
cousin,  and  his  wicked  mother  triumphed  in  her  success. 

She  allowed  the  young  couple  to  make  a  wedding  tour,  and  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  the  Scottish  capital :  she  then  thought  it  was  time  to  clip 
their  wings,  and  recal  them  to  the  castle,  for  it  was  no  part  of  her  plan 
to  let  them  escape  from  under  her  jurisdiction.  Jessy,  indeed,  wished 
to  rebel,  but  Archy  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  obey  implicitly  his 
mother's  commandfs  to  venture  on  disputing  them ;  and,  moreover,  the 
strong  influence  of  habit  made  him  wish  to  return  to  his  home.    Jessy 
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thought  of  running  awaj  firom  her  hasband  and  his  tyrannical  mother — 
but  whither  could  she  go  7  She  had  no  relations  or  friends — no  one  to 
countenance  her ;  so  with  a  heary  heart  she  went  back  to  her  gloom^r 
prison. 

If  Jessy  had  been  unhappy  before  her  marriage,  she  was  still  more 
discontented  and  wretched  now,  for  the  light  of  hope  was  extinguished 
in  her  mind.  Bitterly  did  she  lament  her  own  folly  in  allowing  herself 
to  be  chained  to  such  a  creature  as  her  cousin  Arohy.  Intensely  did  she 
hate  Lady  Lilias,  and  her  naturally  sweet  temper  became  soured  by  her 
many  trials.  To  her  aunt  she  was  distant  and  sullen,  to  her  husband 
contemptuous  and  ofiten  cross.  Archy  saw  how  changed  she  was,  but 
it  did  not  give  him  much  annoyance;  he  solaced  himself  by  drinking 
more  freely  than  ever,  and  he  had  always  been  inclined'  to  the  yiee  of 
drunkenness. 

About  thb  time  Donald  Munro,  Jessy's  humble  friend,  married  a 
young  woman  who  had  been  a  dressmaker  at  Wigton,  and  the  flirtation, 
for  such  it  was  on  Jessy's  part,  which  had  helped  to  break  in  a  slight 
degree  the  tedium  of  her  life,  could  not  be  carried  on  so  vigonnisly. 
Another  event,  however,  happened  soon  after  the  gardener's  wedding, 
which  made  very  great  changes  at  the  castle. 

One  evening  when,  as  usual,  gloom  was  on  every  countenance,  and 
stillness,  unbroken  save  by  the  sound  of  the  winds  and  waves,  reigned 
within  that  cheerless  mansion,  two  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  a  ser- 
vant, applied  at  the  gate  for  admission.  They  were  going  £hom  Eng- 
land to  the  Highlands  of 'Scotland,  and  had  taken  a  circuitous  route  to 
see  this  wild  part  of  the  country.  The  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Craig  Luce  were  bad ;  driving  perhaps  carelessly,  they  had  been  over- 
turned ;  both  were  bruised,  but  one  was  much  more  injured  than*  the 
other.  The  least  hurt  was  Lord  Angus,  a  young  Scotch  nobleman,  and 
a  distant  relation  of  Lady  Lilias  by  her  father's  side.  He  claimed  her 
hospitality  for  himself  and  his  friend,  and  Lady  Lilias  exerted  herself  to 
receive  them  courteously,  nor  did  she  think  it  necessary  to  prevent  Jessy 
from  assisting  in  doing  the  honours  of  the  castle.' 

Much  shocked  were  both  the  guests  to  find  so  beautiful  a  young 
woman  as  Jessy  thrown  away  upon  such  a  miserable  creature  as  Archy; 
and  they  were  still  more  surprised  when  Lord  Angus  called  to  mind  that 
her  father  had  left  her  a  considerable  fortune.  She  was  the  theme  of 
their  discourse  af);er  the  ladies  had  retired  to  rest,  Mr.  Latimer  declaring 
he  had  half  a  mind  to  run  away  with  her  when  he  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  accident,  and  Lord  Angus  vowing  that  had  he  known  such 
a  gem  was  under  the  charge  of  his  old  cousin,  Lady  lalias^  he  would 
have  besieged  the  castle,  made  the  fair  Jessy  Lady  Angus^  and  taken 
comfortable  possession  of  her  golden  stores.  Both  agreed  that  Lady 
Lilias  was  a  cunning  and  wicked  old  fox  to  sacrifice  such  a  sweet  girl  to 
her  ugly  idiot  of  a  son.  But  by  what  magic  had  she  achieved  this 
sacrifice  ?     That  puzzled  them. 

Poor  Jessy's  dreams  that  night  were  tinged  with  romance — a  knight- 
errant  and  his  faithful  squire  had  arrived  to  deliver  her  from  bondage. 
Lady  Lilias  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  the  dungeon-keep  beneath 
the  castle,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  Donald  Munro,  who  appeared 
equipped  in  armour,  with  a  shield  and  helmet,  among  the  lofty  plumes 
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of  wfaioh  floated  a  loek  of  her  own  beautifiil  hair.  Anhj  was  compelled 
to  diTorce  her,  and  was  carried  off  to  he  shut  up  in  a  monastery  of 
La  Trappe;  while  she  herself,  in  a  garment  of  silver  tissue,  with  a 
diamond  coronet  resting  on  her  hiow,  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  knight, 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  prince  in  disguise ! 

From  these  vagaries  of  sleep  she  awoke  to  the  pleasant  reality  that 
there  were  two  agreeable  strangers  in  the  house,  whose  society  she  might 
enjoy,  unchecked  even  by  the  odious  Lady  Lilias.  Happy  days  these 
were  for  the  poor  recluse!  She  constituted  herself  Mr.  Latimer's  chief 
nurse,  and  never  left  his  so&  except  for  a  walk  or  a  ride  with  Lord 
Angus,  who  speedily  drew  from  her  the  history  of  her  wrongs.  He  said 
all  he  could  to  console  her ;  assured  her  that  Archy  would  soon  drink 
himself  underground ;  and  promised  that  he  would  then  get  his  sister  to 
invite  her  to  her  house,  and,  once  introduced  into  good  society,  she  would 
be  certain  to  make  a  brilliant  marriage,  for  everybody  liked  pretty  young 
vridows.    Lord  Angus  did  not  add — what  he  tl^ught — ^'  and  rich  ones/' 

Lord  Angus  loitered  eight  or  ten  days  at  the  castle  ;  then  finding  that 
it  might  be  some  time  before  Mr.  Latimer  would  be  able  to  travel — at 
least  so  said  Latimer,  and  the  doctor  did  not  contradict  him — and  haying 
a  large  party  invited  to  join  him  at  his  Highland  abode,  he  took  his  de- 
TMvtore,  vrith  many  protestations  of  gratitude  to  Lady  Lilias  for  her 
tdndness,  and  many  apologies  for  still  imposing  his  EngHsh  friend  as  a 
guest  on  her. 

Time  flew  on,  yet  still  Mr.  Latimer  remained  at*  the  castie  as  if  it  had 
been  his  home.  He  was  now  quite  well — he  could  no  longer  assume  to  be 
an  invalid — what  caused  him  thus  to  prolong  his  stay  p  Had  that  ques- 
tion been  asked  of  Jessy  Lockhart,  her  heart  vroold  have  answered — love; 
Jkd  it  been  asked  of  truth,  the  answer  would  have  been — sin.  Mr. 
Latimer  found  Jessy  beautiful,  artless,  and  affectionate,  and  he  did  not 
scrapie  to  take  advantage  of  her  misplaced  confidence  in  him.  It' was  a 
pleasant  littie  episode  in  his  life,  nor  was  his  object  very  difficult  of 
attainment,  for  the  young  dame  of  the  castle  vras  not  fortified  against  his 
sednctioos  by  much  strength  of  principle.  At  first  their  intimacy  was 
carried  on  with  a  good  deal  of  caution,  and  Lady  Lilias  having  been 
confined  to  her  room  by  illness  for  some  time,  they  had  not  her  lynx  eyes 
upon  them«  But  when  she  g^t  better,  she  soon  perceived  enough  to 
arouse  her  suspicions.  She  watched  them  stealthily,  but  closely,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  conviction  fi>rced  itself  on  her  mind.  Dire  was  her 
wrath  at  the  discovery,  and  eagerly  did  she  pant  for  revenge  upon  the 
smiling  traitor  who  had  brought  ruin  and  disgrace  into  the  &Dnly,  under 
wiiose  highly  honourable  roof  he  had  been  received  with  so  much  hospi- 
tality. 

<<  My  son  must  take  vengeance  on  the  miscreant !"  she  exclaimed  to 
hecself.     '^  Half  idiot  as  he  is,  he  will  surely  feel  such  dishonour." 

Archy  generally  kept  very  much  out  of  his  mothei's  way,  but  she  knew 
his  haunts^  and  she  intercepted  him  one  day  as  he  was  making  for  a  cot- 
tage where  a  rustic  beauty  resided  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 

^'  Arohy,  stopy  I  vrish  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said. 

*^  If  you're  going  to  gie  me  a  screed  about  the  kirk,  mother,  it's  no 
use :  the  minister  may  say  what  he  likes,  but  I'm  not  going  to  put  my 
foot  in  the  kirk."    And  the  poor  fool  endearoured  to  assume  a  very 
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courageottfl  look,  though  his  ejes  quailed  heneatfa  his  mother*8  blaziog 
glance. 

^'  It  is  not  about  the  church  that  I  want  to  speak  to  you ;  go  to  it,  or 
stay  from  it  as  you  please.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  your  wife — 
about  that  wretched  Jessy." 

«  Oh — ay !  Jessy.  Well,  I  can't  help  if  she's  wretched ;  you  made 
her  so,  not  me.  I  ken  very  well  that  she'd  rather  hae  married  Donald 
the  gardener  than  me ;  and  I'm  sure  I'd  rather  hae  married  Bessie  down 
yonder.     She's  worth  fifty  Jessys." 

**  Archibald !  that  miserable  Jessy  has  played  you  false :  she  has  taken 
up  with  yon  villain  of  an  Englishman,  whom,  to  our  misfortune,  my 
cousin,  liord  Angpus,  brought  here.  That  base  betrayer  must  not  go 
unpunished;  you  must  revenge  your  wrongs." 

"  How  ?"  asked  the  injured  husband,  very  calmly. 

"Need  I  tell  you?  You  must  horsewhip  him  soundly — you  must 
kick  him  out  of  the  house,  and  then  shoot  him  as  you  would  shoot  a 
mad  dog." 

"  Ay,  must  I P  That's  easy  said,  mother,  no  so  easy  done,"  replied 
Archy,  with  a  broad  grin.  "  Two  people  can  play  at  that  game.  Do 
you  tnink  now,  my  leddy,  that  yon  English  chiel  is  going  to  stand,  like  a 
blind,  auld,  mangy  cur,  for  me  to  b^t  him,  and  kick  him,  and  shoot 
him  ?  Hoot,  no!  I'll  be  the  one  that'll  be  beaten,  and  shot  too ;  and 
I'm  not  going  to  give  my  life  for  any  Jessy." 

"  Archy,  wink  of  the  disgrace — the  dishonour  cast  upon  our  name !" 

"  But  look  here,  mother — if  you'll  just  keep  your  tongue  quiet,"  said 
Archy,  who  was  waziog  bold  in  his  colloquy  with  Lady  lilias,  ^^  and  no 
be  screeching  about  it,  who's  to  know  it  ?  They  won't  tell  upon  them- 
selves. I'll  not  say  a  word  even  to  Bessie ;  and  where  will  the  disgrace 
be  then?'* 

"  Oh,  fool — fool !  Despicable  craven !"  cried  Lady  Lilias,  wringing 
her  hands  in  despair.    "  Can  there  be  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  your  veins  ?" 

'*  Of  course  not,"  replied  Archy,  with  a  wise  look.  *^  How  could 
it  come  there  ?  I've  got  my  own  blood  in  my  veins,  and  I'm  no  going 
to  have  it  spilled  for  any  havers  about  disgrace." 

**  Oh,  Hector !  my  noble  Hector !  would  that  you  had  lived  to  have 
sustained  the  honour  of  our  now  fallen  house— our  ancient  name  I"  ex* 
claimed  Lady  Lilias,  in  g^reat  agitation.  Then  turning  once  more  to  her 
living  son,  she  said,  "  Young  man,  will  nothing  induce  you  to  punish  die 
Southron  scoundrel  as  he  deserves  ?" 

"Nothing!"  replied  Archy,  doggedly.  Any  allusion  to  his  brother 
always  offended  him,  for  he  well  remembered  how  differently,  as  children, 
they  had  been  treated. 

'*  Then  a  woman's  hand  shall  do  the  deed !"  hissed  Lady  Lilias,  as  her 
features  assumed  a  determined  and  fiendish  expression.  Her  look  abso- 
lutely frightened  Archy,  who  slunk  away ;  and  when  he  had  got  to  the 
distance  of  a  few  paces  firom  his  mother,  began  to  stride  rapidly  across 
the  field,  as  if  to  escape  her  terrific  presence. 

<<  She'll  murder  that  man,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  when  he  stopped  to 
take  breath.  '^  But  that's  nae  business  of  mine.  I'll  keep  out  of  her 
way  though,  for  fear  she  murders  me  too,  now  she's  got  the  deil  in  her. 
Oh,  but  flue's  an  awfu'  woman,  yon  I" 
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QuAiHT  and  recherche  is  this  handsome  Tolame,  outside  and  in.  The 
fine  old-&8bioned  type,  the  accurately  copied  old  engravings,  the  fan- 
tastic head-pieces  and  tail-pieces,  the  matter  of  the  book  and  the  manner 
of  the  man,  all  are  in  excellent  keeping.  If  all  the  fun  of  the  fair  is 
inside^  there  is  an  under-current  of  jg^rave  beneath  the  gay.  Mr.  Morley 
— as  previous  works  of  his  have  notably  attested — ^is  contemplative  philo- 
sopher as  well  as  industrious  compiler.  And,  indeed,  by  any  historian 
imaddicted  to  the  moralising  mood,  a  record  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  or 
Coventry  Fair,  or  May  Fair,  or  Vanity  Fair,  or  any  other,  would  be  un- 
endurable in  a  thickset  demy  octavo. 

The  memorials  of  a  national  institution  must  always  be  attractive  to 
students  of  national  life  and  character.  And  a  national  institution  once 
was  Bartholomew  Fair,  though  now  dead  and  gone,  and  that  without 
leaving  one  decent  mourner  to  bewail  it  with  a  Why  did  ye  die?  In  its 
early  days  it  had  the  form  of  a  religious  gathering.  That  lost,  it  stall 
flourished  as  a  gathering-place  for  traders;  and  then  also,  and  long 
afterwards,  as  a  means  of  popular  amusement  \  and  its  historian's  design 
indirectiy  is  to  show,  how,  as  knowledge  advanced  and  refinement  spreM, 
better  enjoyments  than  it  could  offer  drew  away  from  it,  beginning  firom 
above,  dass  after  class,  till  such  pleasure  as  it  was  in  its  nature  to  afford 
became  a  true  thing  only  to  the  lowest.  "  When,  even  to  these,  there 
were  offered  and  made  acceptable  purer  sources  of  enjoyment,  Bartho- 
loi^ew  Fair  no  longer  represented  any  living  truth ;  and  as  it  had  long 
ceased  to  be  a  place  of  worship  or  a  haunt  of  trade,  so,  also,  it  was  out- 
grown by  ihe  people  as  a  haunt  of  pleasure.  Therefore,  become  worth* 
less  in  its  last  possible  form,  it  has,  in  our  own  time,  vanished  from  the 
midst  of  London." 

The  story  of  the  Fair  shows  it  to  have  been,  says  the  author,  as  truly 
as  the  House  of  Commons,  part  of  the  Representation  pf  the  English 
People ;  not,  indeed,  its  Lower,  but  its  Lowest  House.  <*  When  Spain 
threatened  us  with  an  Armada,  the  monkey  of  the  Fair  was  taught  to 
show  defiance  of  the  King  of  Spain.  When  Gunpowder  Plot  was  tiie 
topic  of  the  day,  it  was  the  great  show  of  the  Fair,  played  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  penny  audiences,  nine  times  in  an  afternoon.  YHien  England 
broke  loose  from  civil  and  religious  despotism,  the  Puritan  was  in  the 
Fab  preaching  down  vanity  ;  and  the  Cavalier  was  in  the  Fair  with  all 
the  puppets  oi^his  side,  crying  down  excesses  of  religplous  zeal."  And  so 
it  went  on,  the  booths  presenting  a  coarse  but  energetic  embodiment, 
firom  VLge  to  age,  of  what  was  uppermost  in  public  opinion — satirising  tiie 
folly  of  the  day,  grossly  enough,  and  glorifying  the  favourite  of  the  hour, 

3uite  as  grossly.    At  one  time  the  incomparable,  indomitable,  impeccable 
ring  EUabeth  is  made  a  divinity  of ;  at  another,  poor,  discrowned,  de- 
throned, runaway  James  the  Second  is  the  sport  of  the  groundlings. 

♦  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair.  By  Henry  Morley.  With  fac-iimile  draw- 
ings) engraved  upon  wood,  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  London:  Chapman  and 
HaH    1859. 
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Sir  Robert  Southwell^  in  1686,  wrote  from  Kiogsweston  to  his  son  b 
London,  a  shrewd  and  sensible  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Fair  (which 
son  Ned  and  his  tutor  will  visit  of  coarse)  i  in  the  middle  of  which  this 
markworthy  paragraph  occurs :  '^  The  main  importance  of  this  fair  is  not 
so  much  for  merchandise,  and  the  supplying  wnat  people  want;  hut  ae  a 
sort  of  Bacchanalia,  to  gratify  the  multitude  in  theur  wandering  and  irre- 
gular thoughts*" 

Mr.  Moriey  uipioises  his  belief  (pp.  423  tq,)  that  the  quiet  love  of 
irhat  is  (best  call^  '^  fun,"  in  which  the  Englishman  stands  high  above 
all  rivaliy,  and  his  quick  instinct  for  the  ridiculous,  wliich  is  a  part  of  it, 
have  been  evm  more  serviceable  than  his  patriotism  in  checking  dangerous 
extravagance,  and  keeping  safe  sense  up^rmost  in  public  writing  and  in 
puhlic  action.  That,  m  fiict,  if  there  had  been  no  spirit  of  fun  in  us,  we 
might  have  gone  to  ruin  in  one  Revolution ;  and  then,  good  patriota  9A 
we  all  axe^  have  clashed  about  the  fragments  of  our  constitution  in  the 
chaoi  of  a  do»a  revolutions  more.  Therefore  he  looks  with  no  contempt 
at  all  the  fooleries  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 

The  jaek-puddings  are  gone,  he  continues,  "but  we  have  still  good 
Mtt  of  downs  every  Christmas,  and  the  nation  is  the  stronger  for  its 
power  of  enjoyiag  them.  The  *  Humours  interspecsed'  at  the  Fair  with 
talesof  Rome  and  Babvlon,  still  Uve  in  the  farces  and  burlesques  which 
keepius  neiry  at  the  thealares.  We  practise  ourselves  well  in  laughter 
over  feigned  absurdities,  and  we  in  the  mean  time  learn  to  subdue  with 
langhter  also  real  absurdities  of  life,  which,  in  a  nation  holding  itself  to 
be  wiser  for  its  want  of  foolishness,  would  prompt  only  to  follies  that  occa- 
sion teers  and  groans.  Th^i  let  us  not  stana  aloof  magnifioently  from 
the  aoBsense  of  the  Fair.  The  ludicrous  things  to  be  read  m  the  Mani- 
festoes of  its  Ministers  of  Pleasure^  are  in  the  worthiest  sense  State  Papers 
to  u%  if  we  understand  them  thoroughly."  As  State  Papers  our  author 
deals  with  them,  and  constitutes  himself  a  commissbn  to  report  the 
result.  Which  result  is  no  unreadable  Blue  Book,  but  these  entertain- 
ing-Memoirs, dad  in  crimson  and  gold. 

He  tells  from  first  to  last  the  story  of  a  Festival  which  was  maintained 
for  seven  centuries  in  England.  Of  the  few  popular  Festivals,  he  says 
(pp.  493^),  that  occasion  yearly  gatherings  of  strangers  in  the  open 
streeta  of  one  of  our  great  cities,  tms  was  the  chief;  In  its  humours  he 
shows  us  the  humour  of  the  nation  blended  with  the  riot  of  its  mob. 
Yet  lAietL  the  nation  had  outgrown  it,  a  Munidpal  Court  with  the  help 
of  but  a  few  policemen  put  it  quietly  awa^.  From  Seneca  he  selects 
tha  apophthegm  which  gives  character  to  his  tide-page : 

Omnia  Mors  poscit;  Lex -est,  non  Pcena,  perire. . 

The  origin  of  modem  fairs  has  by  some  been  referred  to  the  markets 
of  the  Romans.  But  the  nundines  of  the  Romans,  Mr.  Mbrley  objects 
(p.  96),  were  not  fiurs,  they  corresponded  in  e£Fect  to  our  own  weekly 
maiket-days.  To  modem  fairs  he  ascribes  a  natural  and  independent 
origin,  all  theb  own,  and  he  allows  them  to  be  analogous  to  nothing  in 
the  ancient  world  but  the  assemblies  formed  during  the  celebration  of  the 
public  games.  ''  There  were  the  Greek  church  festivals,  begetting  fairs. 
Thus,  a  trae  fair  was  assodated  with  the  Olympic  Games ;  and  we  learn 
from  Demosthenes,  that  all  causes  relating  to  the  festival  of  Bacchus 
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wwe  heaid  cfq  the- spot** — to  winch  castom  waswen  the  ocmrt  of  Viib^ 
powder  in  BaiAolomew  Fair. 

In  his  second  chapter,  the  historian  descrihes  how  the  first  &iiB  were 
formed  by  the  gathering  of  worshippers  and  pilgrims  about  sacred 
places,  and  espedaDy  within  or  about  the  walls  of  abbeys  and  oathedrsJs 
OB  tiie  feast  days  of  the  saints  enshrined  in  them*  8t.  Basil,  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  complained  that  his  own  church  was  pro- 
faned in  this  manner.  Under  the  Fatimite  Caliphs,  in  the  eleventh  oen- 
tnry,  there  was  an  annual  fair  held  even  on  Mount  Calvary.  Bishops 
and  abbots  encouraged  such  a  flow  of  profit  to  their  churches  and  monas* 
teries,  and  granted  licenses  to  traders — every  fiiir  taking  the  name  of  the 
sauit  indiose  foast  day  brought  it  to  life.  '*  There  were  the  fairs  of  St 
James,  St.  Denis,  St*  Bartholomew,  and  at  first  their  duration  used  to 
be  fbr  the  natural  period  of  three  days :  the  day  of  assembling^  on  the 
ere  of  the  feast ;  tiie  feast  day ;  and  the  day  following ;  indien  there 
were&rewells  to  be  said  to  firiends,  matters  of  business  to  farther  among  ^ 
strangers,  and  foirings  (relics,  perhaps,  or  images  of  saints,  the  anoestiy 
of  our  small  figures  in  gilt  gingerbroad)  to  be  procured  fbr  relatives  at 
home,  before  the  general  dispersion  of  the  holiday  assembly/'  The  first 
fairs  of  modem  Europe  were  long  time  the  .chief  resorts  of  trade ;  and 
even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  told,  there  was  so  little  of  commer* 
rial  life  in  English  towns,  that  stewards  of  countty  houses  made  annual 
poTohases  of  household  stores  at  fiurs  that  might  be  a  hundred  milea 
distant  from  the  establishment  for  which  they  were  providing. 

Mr.  Morley  records  at  full  length  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  partieular 
foir  of  St.  Bartholomew — its  beginning  in  a  grant  from  Henry  I.  to  his 
ex-jester,  Bayer  the  Monk,  by  whom  was  founded  the  Priory  (afterwards 
Hospital)  named  afW  the  same  saint — ^the  miracles  that  gave  prestige  to 
this  foast  and  fair — the  growth  of  trade  (including  sue  of  men  and 
women)  there — the  tournaments  on  Smithfield  site — the  earliest  dramas 
and  first  wild-beast  show  there  exhibited — the  Piepowder  Court  tiierein 
eeteblished— the  relations  between  the  fair  and  the  City  corporation— ks 
SDctension  into  a  fourteen  days'  fieur  after  the  Eestoralion — the  attempts 
to  suppress  it — its  decay  as  a  place  of  merchandise — ^its  reduction  again 
to  ihree  days — and  so  on,  down  to  its  last  proclamation  by  a  lord  mayor 
in  1850,  and  its  extinction  in  1855.  The  digressions  which  branch  out 
from  the  main  sulnect  are  numerous,  nor  does  the  author  deeline  entering 
in  detail  into  <^  collateral  issues"  by  which  his  narrative  may  gain  in  in- 
tersex though  it  may  lose  in  compact  unity  by  these  extraneous  aids. 
Wherevi^  a  elimpse  of  something  real  and  stnking  in  history  is  con- 
nected with  the  annals  of  the  fair,  he  wisely  and  forcibly  makes  the  most 
of  it  Thus,  on  the  first  day  of  the  feir  (the  Eve  of  St.  Bartholomew) 
in  1805,  we  are  called  to  see  the  traders  and  pleasure-seekers,  the  friars 
and  the  jesters,  clothiers,  tumblers,  walkers  upon  stilts,  hunying  across 
the  grass  of  Smithfield  to  see  an  execution  under  the  Elms.  ^  An  exe* 
cution  during  Fair  time  on  that  ancient  exhibition  ground,  was  enter* 
tainment  rarely  furnished  to  the  public ;  for  the  Church  forbade,  among 
other  work,  folfilment  of  a  sentence  of  the  law  on  any  holy  day  ol  fos* 
tival,  and  a  Fair  was  a  Saint's  holiday.  But  on  this  occasion,  law  was 
eager  to  assure  the  execution  of  its  vengeance.  The  redoubtable  Wal- 
lace,  hero  of  the  Scottish  people,  had  been  taken.     The  rugged  patriot, 
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itrong  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand,  had  been  brought  to  London  in 
his  chains  the  day  before  the  Fair  was  opened,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  Fair  was  arraigned  and  condemned  at  Westminster  as  a 
traitor,  and  without  even  a  day's  respite,  at  once  sent  to  his  deAth. 
Under  the  Elms,  therefore,  in  Smithfield,  stood  all  the  concourse  of  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  when  William  Wallace  was  dragged  thither  in  chains  at 
the  tails  of  horses,  bruised,  bleeding,  and  polluted  with  the  filth  of  Lon- 
don. The  days  had  not  yet  come  when  that  first  part  of  the  barbarous 
sentence  on  high  treason  was  softened  by  the  placing  of  a  hurdle  between 
*the  condemned  man  and  the  mud  and  flint  over  which  he  was  dragged. 
Trade  in  the  Fair  was  forgotten  while  the  patriot  was  hanged,  but  not 
to  death ;  cut  down,  yet  breathing,  and  disembowelled.  Mummers  and 
merchants  saw  the  bowels  burnt  before  the  dying  hero's  fiaice,  then  saw 
the  executioner  strike  off  his  head,  quarter  his  bodvy  and  despateh  firom 
the  ground  five  basket-loads  of  quivering  flesh,  destined  for  London, 
Berwick,  Newcastle,  Aberdeen,  and  Perth.  Then  all  being  over,  the 
stilt  walkers  strode  back  across  the  field,  the  woman  again  balanced 
herself  head  downwards  on  the  points  of  swords,  there  was  mirth  again 
round  the  ffuitar  and  tambourine,  the  clothiers  went  back  into  the  church- 
yard, and  uie  priest  perhaps  went  through  n  last  rehearsal  with  the  man 
who  was  to  be  miraculously  healed  in  church  on  the  succeeding  day." 
If  the  body  of  this  extract  is  true  s^hastly-graphic,  the  concluding  hit  ia 
thoroughly  like  the  author  of  a  Defence  of  Ignorance,  when  the  humour 
of  irony  is  strong  within  him,  and  oozes  out  at  the  finger-ends  that  guide 
his  pen. 

Another  glimpse  we  have  of  Smithfield  horrors — in  the  martyrdom, 
for  instance,  of  Anne  Ascue  and  others.  "  She  was  burnt  in  Autumn, 
and  the  ground  must  have  been  still  black  with  the  ashes  of  that 
Christian  heroine,  over  which  the  dogs  danced,  and  the  devil  in  the 
miracle  play  jested,  not  very  many  days  later  at  Bartholomew  Fair/'  It 
was  on  a  parcel  of  ground  outside  the  Priory  gates,  and  occupied  by 
the  tumblers  and  mummers  and  merry-andrews  of  die  Fair,  that  the 
martyr-fires,  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign  and  afterwards,  were  uiually 
kindled. 

When  Bartlemy  was  in  its  prime,  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
the  highest  nobles  of  the  I'ealm,  would  assist  at  its  festivities.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  we  find  a  ''  Wonderful!  ToZI, Essex  Woman"  has 
the  "  Honour  to  shew  herself  before  their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,"  afterwards  King  George  II.  and  Queen  Caro- 
line, "  and  the  Rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  with  great  applause."  A 
paragraph  in  the  DaUy  Post  of  August  30th,  1732,  informs  us  that 
'<  Yesterday  the  Prince  and  Priucesses  went  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  and 
saw  Mr.  Fielding's  celebrated  Droll  called  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the 
Forced  Physician^  and  were  so  well  pleased  as  to  stay  to  see  it  twice 
performed."  The  Forced  Physician  is,  of  course,  Fielding's  adaptation 
of  Moliere's  MSdecin  malgre  lut, — ^indeed  Moliere  seems  to  have  gone 
off  well  in  more  than  one  of  his  broader  pieces,  as  Englished  for  the 
occasion  by  Henry  Fielding,  in  whose  booth  it  was,  by-the-by,  that  Mxs. 
Pritehard  made  a  sensation,  and  first  took  the  town  by  storm.  The 
prime  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  is  said  to  have  been  a  constant 
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viator  at  the  Fair.  In  the  previous  century  it  was  resorted  to,  and  de- 
scribed, not  only  by  a  Pepys  and  such-like  gentlemen  at  large,  but  by  a 
serious  John  Evelyn,  and  a  hard-headed  John  Locke.  Lady  Rachel 
Ru8sell*s  titled  sisters  go  to  the  Fair,  and  bring  her  home  fairings,  and 
wonderful  tales,  no  doubt,  of  the  wonders  there  to  be  seen.  Monsters 
had  long  been  the  rage  among  British  fair-goers,  as  Shakspeare  pun- 
gency bears  witness  by  the  mouth  of  Trinculo,  when  that  witling  lights 
on  the  prostrate  form  of  Caliban,  and  is  puzzled  what  to  make  of  that 
nondescript  creature :  '^  Were  I  in  England  now  (as  once  I  was)  and 
had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece 
of  silver :  there  would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast 
there  makes  a  man ;  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame 
beggar,  they  will  lav  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian."  Among  the  early 
attractions*of  the  Fair  in  this  department,  the  year  after  the  Great  Fire 
presents  the  following  <*  Wondeb  of  Nature,"  at  Mr.  Croome's,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Shoe  and  Slap,  near  the  Hospital  Gate  in  West  Smithfield— 
to  wit,  ^*  A  Girl,  above  Sixteen  Tears  of  Age^  bom  in  Cheshire,  and  not 
above  Eighteen  inches  long,  having  shed  the  Teeth  seven  several  Times, 
and  not  a  perfect  Bone  in  any  part  of  her,  only  the  Head ;  yet  she  hath 
all  her  senses  to  Admiration,  and  Discourses,  Reads  very  well.  Sings, 
Whistles,  and  all  very  pleasant  to  hear.  God  Save  the  Rino.**  The 
Thomasina  Thumb  of  the  day  lacked  not  her  Bamum,  it  seems,  even  in 
the  year  of  grace  1667.  Mr.  Morley  observes  that  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  Europe  in  the  years  before  and  after  1700,  shared  in  the 
tasto  of  all  classes  for  men  who  could  dance  without  legs,  dwarfs,  giants, 
hermaphrodites,  and  scaly  boys — a  taste  which  still  lingers  among  un- 
cultivated people  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ranks  of  life,  but  which  in 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  or  Queen  Anne,  was  almost  universal. 
'^  The  tasto  for  Monsters  became  a  disease ;  of  which  the  nation  has  in 
our  own  day  recovered  with  a  wonderful  rapidity  in  presence  of  events 
that  force  on  the  development  of  all  its  powers.  Bartholomew  Fair  is 
gone,  and  there  are  few  English  boys  who  now  would  care  to  see  the 
giant  under  whose  arm  it  pleased  Charles  the  Second  to  walk.^  Hand- 
bills  and  broadsheets  of  the  period  make  us  acquainted  with,  now  a 
Double  Child  without  a  nose,  and  with  a  mouth  beneath  the  chin,  and 
"other  yet  more  wonderful  peculiarities" — now  "the  Northumberland 
Monster,"  bom  to  Jane  Patorson  of  Dodington  (1674),  having  the  Head, 
Mane,  and  Feet  of  a  Horse,  with  the  rest  like  a  man,  which,  immediately 
after  birth,  was  scalded  to  death  by  advice  of  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
town — now  "  two  Girls  joined  together  by  the  Crown  of  their  Heads," 
and  therefore  unable  ever  to  "go,  sit,  or  stand" — now  a  Two- Headed 
Child — now  (for  sixpence  apiece)  a  Monster  "  Humane  upwards,  and 
Bruit  downwards,  wonderful  to  behold"— now  a  "Living  Fairy,  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  Hundred-and- Fifty  years  o}d,  .  .  .  having  no  Scull,  with 
several  Imperfections  worthy  your  Observation"— -now  a  "man-child 
having  in  his  right  eye  the  words  Deus  Mens,  and  the  same  written  in 
Hebrew  in  his  left  eye"— now  (poor  wreteh  I)  "  a  Mail  Child  with  a 
Bear  growing  on  his  Back  alive" — now  "  a  strange  Monstrous  Female 
Creature  that  was  taken  in  the  woods  in  the  Deserts  of  Ethiopia  in 
Prester  John^s  Country."     Then  again,  after  the  Revolution,  the  ex- 
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hibitois  at  the  Fair  announce  <'  a  Man  with  one  Head  and  two  digtinot 
Bodies,  both  Maecoline" — ^a  Changeling,  aged  Nine  Years  and  more, 
not  above  eighteen  inches  high,  the  whole  Anatomy  of  whose  Bodj  you 
might  see  by  setting  it  against  the  Sun,  without  teeth,  yet  "  the  most 
voracious  and  hungry  Creature  in  the  World,  devouring  more  Victuals 
than  the  Stoutest  Man  in  England" — <<  a  Woman  havine  Three  Breasts,'* 
having  a  daughter  similarly  endowed — a  Child  with  <^  three  Leggs"  and 
<^  sixteen  Too's" — a  ^'  Woman  with  two  Heads  one  aboverthe  o^er,"  &c 
&c  &o.,  not  in  S4Bcula  smcuhrum^  but  down  to  the  days  of  Miss.BiflBn 
and  Master  Vine. 

The  wild-beast  shows  were  of  a  less  exceptionable  character.  The 
exhibition  of  rare  animals  appears,  indeed,  to  nave  been  confined  to  the 
Wombwells  and  Atkinses  of  the  time.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  studied  in 
Bartholomew  Fair,  and  had  drawings  taken  of  the  deniaens  of  the 
menagerie. 

A  prominent  place  is  given  in  these  Memorials  to  the  theatrical  doings 
of  most  ancient  Bartlemy.  ''In  fisurs,  the  manliest  form  of  modem 
imaginative  literature,  the  dramatic,  had  its  origin*'— our  playhouse  being 
an  o£&hoot  from  the  Church,  our  Wigans  and  Comptons  and  ELeeleys 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Father  Peters  and  Father  Johns  who  per- 
formed in  miracle  plays,  and  mysteries,  to  crowded  houses  (at  diurch). 
We  cannot  accompany  the  chronicler  along  so  extensive  a  route;  suffice 
it  so  say  he  supplies  the  curious  with  all  they  need  care  to  know  about 
Fair  dramas,  nx>m  times  long  previous  to  the  countryman's  "  Ancient 
Song  of  Bartholomew," 

Their  zights  are  so  rich,  is  able  to  bewitch 

The  heart  of  a  yeiy  fine  man-a ; 
Here's  patient  Grisel  here,  and  fair  Bosamond  there. 

And  the  History  of  Susamus —    ' 

down  to  the  gorgeous  spectacles  and  thrilling  melodramatic  romances  of 
Richardson  and  his  rivals. 

The  pickpocket  is  demonstrably  an  attach^  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Smithfield  corps-d'^te.  The  first  man  who  has  '^  taken  the  trouble  to 
describe  what  he  saw"  at  the  Fab,  is  one  Paul  Hentzner,  a  German 
tutor,  who  visited  it  in  1598,  and  who^  in  the  course  of  his  narrative^ 
mentions  that  '<  while  we  were  at  this  show,  one  of  our  company,  Tobias 
SaUnder,  Doctor  of  Physic,  had  his  pocket  pioked  of  his  purse,  with  nine 
crowns,  which,  without  doubts  was  so  deverly  taken  from  him  by  an 
Englishman,  who  always  kept  very  dose  to  huu,  ihat  the  Doctor  did  not 
perceive  it"  This  always  keeping  very  dose  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Englishman  reads  just  like  a  bit  of  evidence  from  to-di^/e  Tmei,  before 
Sir  Robert  Carden  at  the  Mansion  House  or  Mr.  Henry  at  Bow-street. 
Ben  Jonson's  fSunous  comedy— <2f  which  an  analysis  is  fumis&ed  in  this 
yolume — ^takes  due  account  of  the  "light-fingered  gentry,"  and  theb 
share  of  the  spoils  in  Ursula's  booth.  The  ddest  of  Ae  extant  tracts 
(1641)  professmg  to  describe  the  Fair,  speak  of  it  as  <'  fiill  of  gold  and 
silver  drawers :  Just  as  Lent  is  to  the  fishmonger,  so  is  Bartholomew  Fair 
to  the  pickpocket;  it  is  his  high  harvest,  which  is  never  bad,  but  when 
his  cart  goes  [Tybumia  way]  up  Holbom."    Sir  .Robert  Soudiwell  com- 
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memoiates  the  same  fraternity.  Monsieur  Sorbiere  (in  1698)  says, 
<<  Knavery  is  here  in  perfection,  dextrous  Cut-purses  and  Pickpockets.'' 
In  the  eighteenth  oenturyy  Smithfield  got  to  be  hemmed  in  by  regions, 
«  black  with  neglected  ignorance,  in  wmch  were  some  of  the  most  fiunous 
haunts  of  Jjondon  thieyes."  It  is  noticeable  that  in  1798,  a  pickpocket, 
caught  in  the  Fair,  protested  to  the  City  Marshal  that  he  "  got  a  very 
honest  living  by  buymg  and  selling  bad  shillings.''  In  1807  a  gang  of 
children  was  brought  to  justice  at  Guildhal],  one  of  whom,  aged  ten, 
turned  king's  evidence,  and  showed  that  the  associates,  fourteen  in 
number,  disposed  of  their  plunder  (including  toys,  stolen  not  to  play 
with)  through  a  sausage-selling  Fagin,  with  the  Christian  misnomer  of 
William  Perfect.  | 

Pocket-picking  was  but  one  item,  and  far  from  the  heaviest,  in  the 
black  catalogue  of  the  Fur's  bad  deeds.  Centuries  ago  the  Fair  was 
denounced,  by  no  puritans  either,  as  the  '^  scandalous  nursery  of  all  vice, 
vanity,  and  villany."  Grand  Juries  began  to  present  it  as  a  nuisance. 
Pulpit  and  press  dealt  in  wamiifgs  against  its  pestilent  efiPect — ^its  flagrant 
profligacy — its  gross  inducements  to  lewdness  and  debauchery,  ^res 
of  offenders  were  convicted,  but  the  multitudes  that  escaped  the  con* 
stable's  eye,  much  more  the  magistrate's  sentence,  must  have  been 
shamefully  great.  By  George  the  Third's  time,  though  decency  might 
still  visit  the  Fair  to  buy  toys,  and  look  at  its  presentable  outside,  its 
recesses  had  become  too  dark  for  any  creditable  visitor  to  explore,  "  and 
showmen  were  left  to  discover,  that  an  ignorant  and  vicious  rabble  was 
the  public  by  whose  pleasure  they  must  live."  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  ''all  that  was  vile  in  London  held  its  revel  at  the 
expense  of  much  that  was  respectable."  In  September,  1815,  forty-five 
cases  of  felony,  assault,  &c.,  committed  in  the  Fair,  were  heard  in«  one 
morning  at  Guildhall.  ''  Wiser  men  than  that  rude  enthusiast,"  Boat- 
swain Smith,  '^  longed  for  the  release  of  London  from  a  yearly  riot  of 
imquity."  Where  there's  a  good  will  there's  a  way,  longer  or  shorter, 
rougher  or  smoother.  Accordingly  the  desired  release  was  at  length 
accomplished,  and  a  happy  release  it  was.  Old  Bartlemy,  with  all  its 
lions,  went  off  like  a  lamo. 
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MY  FRIEND  PICKLES; 

and  some  social  orietahce8  of  which  he  desires  to  complain. 

Bt  Alexander  Andrews. 

VII. 

AROUND  THE  CHRISTMAS  FIRE. 

I,  FOR  one,  am  anxious  to  raise  my  voice  against  a  new  and  odious 
praetice  which  is  gaining  ground  among  our  modern  writer8-*-paHicularly 
in  the  newspapers  and  magaanes — of  running  down  all  our  hearty  old 
English  feelings  and  sentiments.  The  *^  fine  old  English  gentleman,  for 
instance :  they  either  caricature  this  noble  specimen  of  the  ffenus  homo, 
or  ignore  his  existence  altogether.  He  was  a  low,  vulgar,  swearing,  fox- 
hunting, wine-bibhing  fellow,  say  they ;  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  a  mere 
shell  made  up  by  Addison  and  Steele— there  was  never  any  fish  in  it :  or 
if  there  were,  it  was  coarse,  and  smelt  horribly  strong.  I  have  faith  in 
him,  nevertheless,  and  I  have  liked  him  much  better  since  I  came  in  contact 
with  the  specimens  of  our  improved  civilisation,  who  are  taking  his  places 
of  authority  and  filling  them  in  an  upstart^  purse-proud,  overbearing,  and 
tyrannical  style.  Many  of  our  modem  periodicid  writers,  however,  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  trying  to  make  out  that  everything  is 
a  sham  ;  Shakspeare  was  a  sham — Sir  Walter  Scott  an  impostor !  His- 
toric doubts  and  a  maudlin  scepticism  are  the  rage.  My  friend  Racketter 
knows  a  gentleman  who  is  writing  a  work  to  prove  that  Alexander  Pope 
was  a  rollicking  fellow  of  six  feet,  and  wrote  dl  that  appeared  under  the 
name  of  Addison,  no  such  person  having  in  reality  existed.  Sham, 
counterfeit,  tinsel,  conventionalism,  humbug,  bosh,  impostor,  are  the 
favourite  words  of  their  vocabulary :  honour,  loyalty,  British  bull-dog^, 
the  Englishman  who  can  thrash  six  Frenchmen,  the  gun  that  said, 

Load  me  well,  and  sponge  me  clean. 
And  ril  carry  a  ball  to  Calais  Green, — 

all  these  they  laugh  to  scorn.  Losing  all  our  self-respect  in  this  way — 
say  self-love  and  self-glorification  if  you  will — we  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  set  of  driveUers  who  will  some  day  cry  "  peccavimus"  to  the 
world,  and  scream  out,  *^  There,  don't  hit  us,  gentlemen ;  we  are  too 
polished  a  people  for  fighting!'* 

But  the  most  disgusting  thing  is  that  the  funny  writers  whom  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  proprietors  hire  to  write  a  funny  commentary, 
and  supply  funny  letterpress  to  the  funny  pictures  of  Kenny  Meadows, 
Phiz,  M*Connell,  and  the  other  fimny  fellows  who  draw  such  very  pretty 
girls  that  Mrs.  Fickles  says  they  ought  to  be  ashlimed  of  themselves,  for 
you  never  see  such  in  real  life — the  men  who  are  set  to  work  to  write  a 
lolly,  rollicking  column  or  two  about  our  plum-puddings  and  snapdragon, 
have  got  into  a  way,  of  late  years,  of  beginning  by  proclaiming  Christ- 
mas to  be  a  solemn  farce.  iNo  one  is  jolly,  they  declare :  it  is  all  non- 
sense and  moonshine.     We  are  trying  hard  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
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we  are  meny^  bat  it  won't  do.  Are  we  not  nipped  up  with  cold  p  are 
not  our  fingers  oorered  with  chaps,  and  oar  feet  with  chilblains  ?  haye 
we  not  caught  a  yillanons  cold,  and  has  not  the  doctor  prohibited  oar 
tasting  so  much  as  a  glass  of  wine  ?  Are  not  our  water-pipes  frozen, 
or,  worse  stiU,  bnrst  ?  isn't  the  snow  coming  in  at  the  roof?  Isn't  there 
something  to  be  miserable  about  ?  If  not,  remember  what  a  lot  of  bills 
there  will  be  to  pay  next  week,  or  how  the  turkey  was  overdone  by  just 
one  turn.  It's  all  nonsense :  Christmas  is  a  nasty,  cold,  cheerless, 
season,  and  the  people  who  try  to  make  themselves  and  others  believe 
it  isn'^  are  all  humbugs ! 

Christmas  amusements,  i'faith !  Fme  amusements  for  rational  beings! 
And  away  they  cot  right  and  left  at  the  pantomimes,  denouncing  them 
with  might  and  main  as  childish.  Childish !  why,  of  course  they  are  I 
Can't  we  all  be  happy,  laughing  children  once  a  year,  and  enjoy  them  ? 
No !  we  must  have  dassicsJ  spectacles,  and  extravaganzas  with  political 
allusions,  that  the  little  things — ^happy  children  ! — can't  understand,  or 
pieces  written  with  a  high  moral  purpose  that  they  go  to  sleep  over. 

«  But  then,"  whine  these  Pharisees,  '^  think  of  the  poor,  who  have  no 
Christmas — the  poor  in  the  streets!" 

Here  I  join  issue.  If  it  were  not  for  Christmas,  would  the  paupers 
in  the  workhouses  ever  taste  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding — would  Dives 
of  a  moderate  degree  ever  send  his  five  shillings  in  postage-stamps  to 
Arrow-street  Police-court,  or  Rubicundus  wax  charitable  enough  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Refuge  for  the  Houseless  ?  It  is  Christmas  (and  in  too 
many  instances  onfy  Christmas)  that  evokes  our  Christian  sympathies, 
and  thereby  proves  itself  a  Christian  institution.  What  oo  you  do 
towards  it,  Gnimbler  ?     Is  it  well  to  chill  our  Christmas  enthusiasm  ? 

What  pleasure  these  gentlemen  can  derive  from  demolishing  the  harm- 
less but  happy  fallacies  (if,  indeed,  they  be  so)  which  we  have  been 
trusting  to  fn>m  childhood — which  lighted  up  our  early  years,  and  shed  a 
ray  of  evening  sunshine  upon  our  last  ones — I  can't  conceive.  But  I 
deny  the  truth  of  their  assertions.  I  maintain  it's  only  their  digestions 
out  of  order,  or  their  minds  out  of  original  ideas.  There's  my  fnend 
Racketter,  for  instance,  he  wrote  the  Christmas  article  of  the  Weekfy 
ViiUar — and  a  precious  unwelcome  visitor  he  made  it  for  Christmas  time 
-»a  grumbling,  discontented,  cold-striking  visitor,  that  stopped  the  merry 
laugh,  and  damped  the  jovial  spirits  of  many  a  Christmas  fireside.  But 
I  know  how  it  was :  he  lives  all  alone  in  London — that  is,  all  alone  out 
of  his  set,  and  they  are  all  men  in  chambers ;  he  has  not  a  household  or 
a  family  among  his  circle  (even  Mrs.  Pickles  puts  off  the  day  when  I  am 
to  ask  him  to  come  and  dine  with  us) ;  and  he  has  to  stay  in  town  to 
look  afUr  the  pantomimes,  so  cannot  go  and  spend  the  holidays  in  the 
paternal  cabin  at  MuUockabar.  Ana  there  he  sat,  in  that  dismal  old 
room  at  Grray's  Inn,  with  no  plum-pudding  to  cut  into,  concocting  his 
manifesto  against  the  Christmas  of  merry  circles,  and  blowing  out  all 
thmr  Christmas  candle.  Well,  he's  to  be  pitied,  perhaps,  but  why  write 
at  all  aboat  the  season  if  only  to  tell  u/ it's  a  sham?  We  don't  find  it 
so !  Picking  (and  stealing  sometimes)  the  plums,  stirring  the  pudding 
playing  kiss-in-the-ring  and  hunt-the-slipper  to  please  the  children,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ringing  laugh  of  childhood.freed  from  school — ^is  there  any 
.  harm  in  this,  Mr.  Thomas  Racketter  or  Mr.  Bilious  Briefless  ?  Better  sit 
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down  in  that  sombre  old  room  of  yours,  and  tell  us  a  ghost  atory  of  the 
;speetre  client  who  haunts  it  still,  or  the  goblin  in  wig  andgown  who  hoTees 
about  its  staircase.  If  you  can't  be  &nny,  hold  your  tongue,  but  pray 
don't  be  so  dismal.  Mis.  Pickles  cheers  up  at  Christmas :  and,  after  thse 
anxiety  about  the  turkey  and  the  pudding,  which  has  been  consuming  her 
for  the  last  week,  is  reheyed  by  every  one  pronouncing  them  excellent, 
she  sends  out  some  almonds  and  raisins  to  her  old  enemy  in  the  kitchen, 
and  draws  into  our  circle  round  the  fire,  and  joins  in  the  children's  for- 
feits, laughingly  chides  me  as  a  silly  old  fellow  when  I  tell  the  story  of  our 
courtship  or  our  honeymoon,  and  then  rings  for  candles,  and  piles  up  her 
haLfjpenee,  to  try  her  luck  withal  at  the  royal  game  of  goose,  laughs  till 
the  tears  roll  down  her  cheeks  when  she  gets  into  the  maie  or  the  gaol, 
and  throws  into  the  pool  her  last  halfpenny  to  get  out  again.  And  such 
mistakes  as  she  makes  in  counting  the  dice !  and  in  a  state  of  breathless 
aospense,  wanting  only  two  of  the  game,  is  sure  to  throw  three,  and  has 
to  begin  again ;  and  how  we  laugh  at  her — and  the  old  girl  takes  it  all  in 
good  part,  and  begins  at  one,  with  a  dead  certainty  of  getting  into  the 
maze  and  gaol  again.  Lord  bless  you,  Mr.  Briefless,  you're  suffering 
from  enlargement  of  the  mind ! 

I  am  no  advocate  for  riotous  gatherings  or  tumultuous  departures  at 
aix  o'clock  a.m.  ;  nor  do  I  sympathise  witi^  the  solitary  soaker  who  keeps 
Christmas  by  himself  and  crawls  up  to  bed  on  all  fouss.  I  don't  altogether 
approve  of  tne  conduct  of  my  next  door  neighbour,  Mr.  Jolly,  who  holds 
a  comfortable  situation  under  government,  and  receives  eight  hundred  a 
year  for  attending  a  room  with  a  nice  Turkey  carpet  and  gilt  screen, 
from  ten  to  four,  reading  the  Tunes^  and  taking  the  glass  of  sherry  and 
sandwich  which  another  public  servant,  who  is  paid  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  to  wait  on  him  and  two  other  gentlem^i  in  adjoining 
loome,  brings  him  in  at  one  o'clock.  Mr.  Jolly  is  a  baehebr  of  sixty, 
with  an  alanning  tendency  to  apoplexy,  and  a  yearning  fondness  for  the 
good  things  of  this  world. 

'<  Fine  weather,  Mr.  Pickles,"  said  he,  over  the  garden  wall  the  other 
day. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  I  replied,  ^'  and  I  think  we  shall  get  some  fiK>st:£or 
Christmas." 

"I  hope  so,"  he  rejoined,  rubbing  his  hands;  ^^ that's  the  style 


sharp  fix»t  abroad  and  a  bowl  of  punch  at  home— eh,  Mr.  Pickles,  ^? 
I  do  love  Christmas,  but  I'm  obliged  to  be  very  cautious,  you  see,  for 
my  doctor  says  my  life  may  hang  on  a  glass  more  or  less.  However, 
Christmas  is  an  exception,  or  must  be  made  one,  so  I  lay  in  a  dosen 
Seidlitz  powders,  half  a  pound  of  salts,  and  twelve  fine,  fresh,  lively 
leeches,  to  be  prepared  against  all  emergencies,  and  then  I — I  go  it !" 

No,  it  was  not  an  agreeable  picture,  that  solitary  beiug  shutting  himself 
up  and  enjoying  himself  in  this  reckless  fashion  alone:  Christmas  must 
be  shared  with  others,  or  it  is  no  Chrilstmas  after  all.  We  muster  over  a 
dozen  every  year.  There  are  myself  and  my  wife  and  my  wife's  second 
husband — I  mean  my  wife's  sister's  second  husband  and  hu  wife,  and  my 
five  children  and  their  three  children,  and  an  orphan  niece  of  mine  that 
never  had  any  father  or  mother  as  far  as  is  known,  poor  little  thing !  8he 
is  very  small — not  so  big  as  our  Sarah  Jane,  although  two  years  older — 
but  my  wife  is  very  kind  to  her,  and  I  put  her  to  school,  because  she  is^ 
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80  like  me  when  I  wss  a  young  man,  they  eay ;  and  that  poor,  good, 
pkin,  relafeionlees  girl  the  govemese,  the  daughter  of  my  poor  old  lost 
friend  Throatttrong,  who  at  last  dxank  himielf  to  death  in  oppoetng  me 
(he  called  it  competition,  poor  fellow),  and— my  grandmother !  You  wOl 
hardly  helieve  it,  I  dare  say,  hut  it  is  true ;  my  grandmothep— ninety- 
eight,  and  (once  a  year)  in  a  brocaded  satin  of  '98  that  would  stand 
alone— never  at  Christmas  time  alluding  to  the  way  things  were  done 
in  when  she  was  young  (which  she  has  a  nasty  habit  of  doing  at 
other  seasons),  nor  dropping  objectionable  reminders  as  to  how  her  poor 
dear  son,  my  deceased  dither,  stuck  to  his  business  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  for  people  didn't  think  of  retiring  in  those  dayft— yes,  there  she 
sits  with  three  children  on  her  knee  going  a  steeple^ohase  to  Banbury- 
eroBS !  Now,  our  sports  and  games  may  be  yery  silly  and  childish,  but. 
Lord !  I  ask  again,  can't  we  be  childish  onee  a  year  without  a  pert, 
priggish  young  barrister  walking  in  and  telling  us  we're  a  paroel  of  fools  F 
I  know  well  enough  that  thore  is  a  sour  bachelor  concealed  in  that 
Christmas  supplement,  and  under  corer  of  Mr.  Meadows's  holly  and 
mistietoe  borders,  who  has  just  taken  ins  solitary  rump-steak  at  the 
Cheshire  Cheese,  which  dont  agree  with  him,  and  who  has  nowhere  to 
go  to  spend  his  Christmas,  and  is  dying  to  say  to  us,  <^  It's  all  bosh  and 
nonsense,  my  dear  sirs  and  ladies ;  you're  not  enjoying  yonrselyes — 'it's 
all  conventional  humbug!"  Ask  the  children— «ren't  they  enjoying 
themselves  P  Ask  Mr.  Dickens  if  his  iriends  didn't  enjoy  themselves  $f 
Dingley-deil  ?  If  we  don't,  there  must  be  something  the  matter  with  the 
times,  for  Christmas  is  a  hearty  English  season ;  and  well  laugh,  and 
sinff,  and  dance,  and  play  forfeite,  and  eat  plum-pudding  and  mince-pies, 
ana  give  extravagant  prices  for  turkejrs,  and  buy  the  fattest  of  beef  that 
oannot  be  eaten ;  and  slide  if  tiiere  is  ice,  and  draw  the  curtains  and  be 
jolly  if  it  nuns,  and  have  a  jorum  of  e»-hot  on  Chri0tmas-eye,  and  a 
b<»wl  of  punch  on  Christmas-day.  All  tms  we'll  do  in  right  meiry  style 
at  Turtledove  Villa,  in  spite  and  defiance  of  all  the  funny  writers  of 
Gray's  Inn  or  Grub-street ! 

They  should  see  Mrs.  Pickles  for  a  month  before  Christmas,  surrounded 
with  g^reat  pans  and  little  children,  who  are  helping  her  in  their  own 
way  with  the  plums ;'  they  should  see  me  at  top  of  a  pair  of  steps,  my 
legs  held  by  Sarah  Jane  lest  I  should  turn  giddy,  anang^p  an  ever- 
green arch  across  our  hall,  after  a  peculiar  Gothico-general  design  of 
my  own,  surmounted  by  the  word  ^'  Welcome,"  in  silver  letters  a  perfect 
marvel  of  caligraphy';  the  children  helping  me  now,  for  mamma  is 
chopping  the  suet,  which  has  no  charms;  they  diould  see  the  man 
staggering  up  the  steps  with  more  holly  and  more  ivy,  till  he  looks  like 
a  jack-in-the-green ;  they  should  see  the  anr  of  connoisseurship  with 
which  I  taste  the  first  brew  of  egg-hot ;  the  weight  of  anxiety  depicted 
on  my  wife's  countenance  when  the  pudding  is  borne  in  lest  it  may  have 
broken ;  they  may  stand  outside  the  windows  and  listen  to  the  laughing, 
and  singing,  and  sounds  of  nurth  (for  they  shan't  come  in-doors ;  I'll 
have  none  of  them  or  their  funny  Christmas  numbers),  and  they'll  be 
convinced  they  can  neyer  hope  to  undermine  Christmas  with  us ! 

What  if  we  are  a  week  getting  the  house  to  rights  again  ?  What  if 
a  few  plates  and  dishes  are  broken  ?  WTiat  if  my  head  aches  a  little 
with — ^the  noise,  I  suppose  ?     Why,  as  Mrs.  Pickles  says— and  keeps  on 
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saybg  up  till  Twelfth  Night,  when  she  puts  on  her  harness,  and  driTOs 
the  honsdiold  coaeh  to  its  strict  time  affain— ''we've  enjoyed  oorselTes 
this  year,  at  ail  events,  and  didn't  they  aU  enjoy  themselves  r"  (Thafs  the 
hest  of  it,  it's  no  fun  unless  every  one  is  happy.)  '<  And,  after  all, 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year." 
For  my  part,  /  wouldn't  mind  if  it  came  ofifcener ! 


VIII. 

OUR  WINTEB  CABfPAIGir. 

OVB  winter  campaign  has  commenced — we  are  armed  to  the  teeth ! 

Poor  Jolly,  next  door,  has  been  garotted.  His  account  is  very  con- 
fused, and  well  it  may  be,  poor  fellow  I  He  had  been  dining  with  a 
friend,  and,  coming  home  alone,  saw  a  great  fellow  standing  on  the  kerb- 
stone. It  had  been  raining,  and  as  our  paths  are  new  and  rather  slushy, 
and  the  kerbstone  the  soundest  walking,  he  kept  to  it,  but  the  fellow 
would  not  move  off  to  make  way  for  him,  and  on  his  coming  up,  struck 
him  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  face.  This  is  all  he  knows,  and  certainly 
poor  Jolly  was  quite  insensible  when  the  police  brought  hhn  home  in  the 
morning.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  robbed  of  anything,  and  Mrs. 
Pickles,  who  is,  I^am  sorry  to  say,  at  times  rather  uncharitable  in  her  sur- 
mises, will  have  it  that  he  had  taken  too  much  wine,  and  run  against  a 
lamp-post.  My  triumphant  reply,  however,  is,  how,  in  that  case,  could  he 
have  walked  along  the  kerbstone  ?  She  doesn't  know  what  it  is  to  have 
taken  too  much  wine,  or  she  would  not  talk  in  that  way !  He  has  got  a 
terrible  gash  on  his  nose  and  seam  across  his  face,  at  all  events. 

The  panic  first  seized  us  in  August,  but  it  was  only  a  £ake  alarm.  It 
was  the  first  day  of  oysters,  and  our  servant  had  been  out  to  get  some 
for  supper.  She  is  not  very  correct  in  her  pronunciation — in  &ct,  does 
not  appear  to  have  received  a  very  liberal  education  ;  and,  on  my  wife 
letting  her  in,  she  exclaimed,  with  some  show  of  exatement,  *'  Oh, 
marm !  there's  such  a  big  grotter  round  the  comer!" 

"  A  garotter !  good  gracious !"  cried  my  wife,  slamming  the  door,  and 
putting  the  chain  up.  But  the  mistake  was  soon  explained,  and  we 
burglariously  entered  a  great  number  of  oysters'  houses  in  peace. 

I  have  not  been  garotted  yet,  nor,  indeed,  can  I  well  be,  for  Mrs. 
Pickles  will  not  let  me  be  out  after  dark  whilst  the  work  lasts;  but  I 
shudder  to  think  what  might  be  the  consequ^ices  to  me  if  I  were,  with 
my  undeniably  short  neck ! 

I  confess  it  is  rather  startling,  when  one  is  sitting  over  the  fire  these 
long  winter  evenings,  to  hear  the  smothered  cry  of  '<  Police !"  outside, 
as  I  did  only  the  otfier  night  at  our  very  gate.  I  crept  stealthily  to  the 
window ;  I  heard  the  death-struggle ;  I  imagined  uie  grapple  at  the 
throat  of  that  poor  victim  at  my  garaen-gate  ;  and,  breaking  from  Mrs. 
Pickles,  who  would  have  restramed  me,  I  rushed  to  the  door.  Ay,  poor 
fellow !  there  he  lay  sure  enough,  with  that  g^gling  sound  in  the  tmoat 
which  I  should  say  denotes  a  man  garotted.  I  lift  up  my  eyes  and  look 
for  the  garotter.  Whither  has  he  Sown  ?  it  is  bright  moonlight,  and  I 
can  see  all  around.  He  must  have  &llen  into  one  of  the  gravel-pits,  and 
if' so,  Jacetinpaee!  say  I.     So  I  turn  to  lift  the  poor  victim — phew! 
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whew!  drank  I—offensiyely,  odiously,  sod  odorondy  drank  I  Riiin»beery 
gb,  tobaooo— ugfa!  Ob,  horrible !  hemblel  This  is  the  only  case  of 
garottiog  that  &8  occurred  in  our  road,  and  in  this  case,  you  see,  the 
▼icdm  1^  garotted  himself. 

Potter,  however,  has  been  really  garotted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  for  the  fellows  are  taken,  and  confess  it.  For  many  nights  he  had 
gone  to  bed  with  his  boots  at  the  side  of  it,  and  his  great-coat  and  hat 
in  the  room,  for  reasons  that  will  be  immediately  apparent  to  Others  of 
iiamilies ;  and  the  other  morning,  at  two  o'clock  a-h.,  had  to  run  out  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  in  a  dreadful  fog,  to  invite  an  elderly  female  out 
of  a  court  to  come  and  take  a  bed  in  his  house  for  a  month,  to  partake 
of  the  best  his  house  affords,  and  for  whose  entertainment  he  had  pre- 
viously laid  in  a  stock  of  English  spirits  and  the  best  tea.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  my  friends  in  chambers,  but  he  did,  and  we  all  do  it 
sometimes.  They  did  not  eet  much  from  him  though,  for  he  had  not 
stopped  to  put  ms  money  m  his  pockets,  only  half-a-crown  for  a  cab 
bacK,  nor  his  watch  in  his  fob,  nor  his  ring  on  his  finger;  but  they  knocked 
him  about  (poor  fellow,  I  often  think  he's  used  to  thatl),  and,  ever  since, 
there  have  been  mysterious  cookings  in  our  kitchen  of  jelUes  and  subtle 
compounds — but  they're  not  for  Mr.  Potter— and  innumerable  inquiries 
sent  after  the  health  assuredly  not  of  Mr.  Potter !  But  all  his  cry,  I 
am  told,  is,  <'  Bother  the  children !"  Silly  fellow,  as  if  it  were  children 
who  garotted  him ! 

But  the  number  of  burglaries  we  have  had  !<— counting  alanns  and  all 
(for  we  have  only  had  our  washhouse  door  forced  once— to  be  sure  it 
didn't  lock,  so  it  didn't  require  much  force,  even  if  the  servant  &ad  not 
left  it  open,  which  she  may  have  done).  About  five  nights  in  each  week 
the  ahnn  is  raised  after  this  manner : 

Mrs.  PiekUs—''  Pickles,  are  you  awake  ?" 

Pk?A/!m— ''No^  my  dear;  that  is,  I  was  not." 

ilfr^.  Pickles  (in  a  eonfidenHai  whisper) — <*  There's  somebody  in  the 
house  r 

Piekles — **  God  bless  my  soul,  my  dear,  is  there?" 

I  shuffle  out  of  bed,  shuffle  on  certain  arUdes  of  clothing,  and  then 
we  arm — arm  heavily.  I  take  my  life-preserver  in  one  hand  and  an 
old  pistol  in  the  other  (it  isn't  loaded,  for  I  don't  like  to  handle  the 
ffentleman  when  he  is,  but  the  thieves  don't  know  thai\  and  my  wife 
follows,  with  a  poker,  and  a  rattle,  and  the  light.  And  thus  we  | 
cautiously  and  stealthily  down  sturs,  peeping  into  empty  rooms, '. 

behind  curtains^  poking  into  dark  comers,  and  (so  vigorous  in  her  i 

has  Mrs.  Pickles  become  of  late)  openine  the  smaUest  cupboards,  and 
even  table-^bawers,  ''  for  these  fellows,"  uie  says,  **  sometimes  manage 
to  introduce  mere  infants  into  the  house  in  the  daytime  to  let  them  in  at 
night."  And  then,  as  sure  as  clock-work,  when  we  are  in  the  remotest 
BJoA  most  suspicious  lowest  regions  of  the  house,  little  WUly  is  heud 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  away  go  mamma  and  light,  leaving 
me  to  grope  m^  way  up  again  in  the  dark,  with  a  most  extraordinary 
noise  on  the  stairs  above  me.  I  fall  over  the  cat,  who  is  coming  down 
with  a  cold  chicken  in  her  mouth,  rush  up,  and  scramble  into  bed  again, 
chilled  to  the  marrow.  And  this  is  a  Christian  country,  and  I  pay  four- 
pence  in  the  pound  for  police  to  protect  me !    It's  really  shameful,  and  I 
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hxfe  written  scores  of  letters  to  the  Time$  abont  it,  vorying^  my  ngna- 
tore  from  <<  Paterftmiilias"  to  "  Suburban,"  storming  as  <<  A  Sn£krer/' 
er  claiming  to  be  heard  as  *^  An  En^uhman;"  but  the  editor  refuses 
them  insertion.  He's  either  in  league  with  the  thieves,  or  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  look  over  die  house  in  the  middle  of  a  ooid  night,  in 
,  winter. 

We  have  oansed.gnat  bolts  to  be  put  on  the  doors,  bars  to  cross  them, 
and  iron  to  line  them*  The  shutters  are  oased  with  iron :  inm  hooping 
here^  sheet  iron  then ;  verily,  it  is  the  iron  age  with  us!  And  yet  the 
ory  is  *<  More  iron  I  more  iron !"  We  are  the  most  inaenious  and  perse* 
vering  inventors  of  fastenings— every  one  of  them  deserves  a  patent 
Uneasy  thoughts  sometimes  oross  my  mind  as  to  how  we  should  get  out 
in  case  of  fire ;  and,  in  addition  to  all,  we  have  bells  hung  on  to  every 
door  and  shutter  in  the  house.  These  are  sometimes  causes  of  vague 
appr^nsions,  and  Mrs.  Piokles  will  sometimes  say  in  the  middle  of  die 
night,  ''  Hush,  Ficklei,  I  thought  I  heard  a  bell !"  And  then  we  lie, 
holding  our  breaths,  till  I  am  sure  I  for  one  am  blue  in  the  fue,  listen- 
ing for  the  faintest  tinkle-tinkle  of  an  alarm. 

Little  Willy  hai  caught  the  infeetion,  and  gives  us  most  terrible 
fijghts  at  most  unseasonable  hours.-  The  otiher  night,  v^ien  I  went  up 
to  bed,  having  been  for  some  time  seeing  to  tiie  fisstenings  after  Mrs. 
Pickles  had  retired,  I  found  that  good  liuiy  quite  cataleptic  up  in  the 
bedroom. 

**  Oh,  Tm  so  glad  you've  come,  Pickles,"  said. she;  *<  I've  had  such  a 
start!"  , 

<<  Why,  what^s  the  matter,  my  dear  ?"  I  ask^  rather  nervously. 

<«  There  im't  any  one  there — behind  the  cheval  glass— is  there  ?"  she 
rejoins,  without  turning  her  head. 

**  Lord  bless  me !  I  hope  not     No,  not  a  soul.     Why  P' 

<<  Oh,  that  stupid  child !  Do  ^ou  know,  when  I  came  into  the  room, 
he  was  standing  upright  in  his  cnb^  and  cried  out,  'Oh,,  momma,  thae*s 
a  man  in  the  comer !'  " 

As  soon  as  it  gets  dork,  and.  when  one  wants  to  sit  for  a  few  minutes 
befbre  the  candles  are  lighted,  looking  into  the  fire,  and  ruminating.,  the 
little  urchin  is  sure  to  begin:  '<  What's  that?"  <<  What's  that  noise?" 
^  There's  a  black  man  coming  in  !"  (A  black  man,  of  all  others !)  My 
eyes  are  for  ever  over  my  shoulders ;  and  at  last  the  candles  have  to  be 
Brought  in. 

An  especially  luminous  idea  ocoiured  to  Mrs.  Piokles  lately,  and  we 
now  have  lights  burning  in  every  bedroom  in  the  house  where  there  are 
no  shutteis,  for,  she  says,  the  thieves  will  think  there's  somebody  in 
tfaem — ^the  neighbours  will  tiiink  we  keep  dreadful  hours,  or  a  lodging<^ 
house  I  Moreover,  she  has  half  a  dozen  of  my  old  hats  always  on  the 
hat-stand  in  the  hall,  to  convey  the  impression  abroad  that  there  ase  as 
many  male  residents  in  the  house. 

But  thb  is  not  the  worst  Once  or  twice  she  has  said,  in  her  most 
bewitching  tones,  "  Wouldn't  it  be  nice,  now,  when  we  can  a£Ebrd  it, 
and  the  gas^pes  are  laid  down,  to  have  a  lamp  in  our  front  garden, 
and  another  in  our  back,  so  that  we  could  see  out  of  nights  ?"  I  have 
assented,  with  the  variation  on  her  sentence  of  <<  Yes,  tf  we  could  afford 
it ;"  and  so  the  alarming  suggestion  rests  at  present  Why,  it  would  be 
preposterous !     We  should  be  knocked  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night  by 
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snch  dmnkea  revellen  a»were  abrosd,  nho  would  mifitake  Tartledove 
Villa  lor  a  house  of  public  entertammont.  If  these  burglaries  inoreasei 
Vmainad  I  shall  hear  more  of  it. 

And  all  ^us  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  alarm,  is  caused  by  the  non- 
sqiply  of  the  half-dozen  policemen  whom  we  pay  for! 

Mindt  I  do  not  complain  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  police:  the 
shigle  polieeman  lAo  occasionally  comes  round  is  particularly  attentive. 
He  is  always  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  back,  as  he  saw  a- 
SBspisioDa  character  in  the  fidd,  or  making  us  fbel  remarkably  comfort- 
able on  ibggy  nightSy  by  advising  us  to  be  *'  on  the  listen ;"  or  calling  to* 
oauiiea  us  thai  £e  clothes  were  stolen  yesterday  at  a  house  up  the  road ; 
or  inqiiiring  whether  our  windows  are  all  secnrfr— -and  Mrs.  Pickles 
always  rewards  him  with  a  glass  of  gin«  Sometimes  he^  toe,  knocks  us 
up,,  and  when  I  go  down  in  my  dremng-gown  and  open  the  door,  hiv 
limtsm  nearly  blinds  my  half-shnt  eyes,  as  he  informs  me  that  he  found 
amt  gate  open.    I  wish  he  could  shut  it  without  bringing  me  down  stairs* 

But  of  what  avail  is  one  policeman  with  an  area  of  fifb'  acres,  Ml  of 
hiding-places,  to  traverse  P  It  is  in  these  outlying,  half-nnished  settle^ 
nents  that  the  aggressive  tribes  of  the  night  make  tbreible  entry,  not^ 
in  the  Uanng  high-streets,  where  you  meet  Z  ftom  1  to  207  at  everf 
step.  Aflod  yet  they  pay  no  greater  police-rate  in  the  High-street,  or  in 
PkseUeton  pioper,  than  we  do  away  among  tiie  brick-fields  and  the 
gravdi-pits.  I  wish  the  District  Ptoochial  Beform  Association  would 
take  Ma/ ap-*-or  the  policeman  take  ii  up,  as  it  staggers  out  of  the 
Tnrdedove  Arms  at  night. 


HORATIAN  LYBICS  AND  PATRICIAN  TEANSLATORS. 

BoBN  in  an  age  of  poets  and  phildsophers,  enriched  with  ihe  divine 
gift  of  genius,  and  trained  in  the  desire  of  honour,  Horace  acquired  earljr 
in  his  lifetime  that  esteem  of  the  great  and  gifted  whicn  has  been 
tbronghont  succeeding  ages  continued  to  his  works.  Gratitude  to  an 
emperor  and  to  a  patron,  no  less  than  ambition  to  win  enduring  &me, 
inspired  hxm,  from  the  first,  to  seek  his  laurels  in  the  field  of  lyric  poetry, 
in  which  among  the  Romans  he  had  but  one  predecessor ;  and  so  suc- 
cessfully did  he  invoke  the  muse,  that  writings  which  were  admired  in 
the  court  of  Augustus  are  studied  in  that  of  Victoria,  and  have  for  ages 
helped  to  form  our  statesmen  and  grace  our  speech,  insomuch  that  Horace, 
it  has  been  said,  may  be  reg^arded  as  a  kind  of  honoraiy  member  of  the 
British  constitution.  His  poems  show  that  he  had  great  knowledge  of 
the  world,  they  afibrd  maxims  for  conduct,  and  teach  contentment  and 
virtue.  Embracing  an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  we  find  those  of  the 
Hghter  kind  treated  witii  appropriate  gjuety  and  grace,  and  those  of  the 
graver  character  recommended  by  a  lofty  dignity  and  strength.  States- 
men, prelates  and  scholars,  poets,  and  men  of  no  poetic  temperament, 
have  all  endeavoured  to  naturalise  him  in  our  tongue.  Milton  bent  horn. 
his  Christian  sanctities  to  an  ode  of  Horace;  Dryden  employed  his 
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maficnline  vigour  on  Horatiam  verse ;  and  now  we  are  indebted  to  an 
English  nobleman  for  a  most  attractive  and  polished  translation  of  his 
Odes.  Books  relating  to  Horace  fill  of  themselves  one  of  the  two  thoa- 
sand  folio  volumes  into  which  the  British  Museum  catalogue  is  now 
growing — such  is  the  extent  of  Horatian  literature.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  translate  any 
of  the  works  of  Horace.  Forgetting  that  the  translation  of  such  an 
author  should  itself  be  classical,  ''  like  an  antique  or  a  gem,'*  we  have  had 
him  clothed  in  Elizabethan  ruffles  and  in  Georgian  tie-wig ;  and  as  his 
unrivalled  felicity  of  expression  renders  the  difficdty  of  imitating  the  form 
even  greater  than  that  of  finding  an  equivalent  for  the  sense,  we  have  still 
had  to  desiderate  a  translation  which  should  "convey  to  die  English  reader,'* 
to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Ravensworth,  "  a  just  idea  of  the  grace  aiul 
beauty  of  composition  which  are  almost  faultless  in  the  original  Latin." 

At  this  object  Lord  Ravensworth  has  aimed  in  the  translations  oon- 
tained  in  the  volume*  now  before  us,  and  we  congratulate  the  noble 
author  on  his  success.  Horace,  when  wearied  with  the  public  life  of 
Rome,  sought  refreshment  in  "  the  still  land  of  truth  andfanc^,"  and  his 
latest  tianuator,  who  was  long  known  in  parliament  before  his  aooesdon 
to  the  peerage,  must  have  devoted  to  this  labour  of  love  no  small  part  of 
the  leisure  hours  of  a  not  inactive  life.  Lord  Ravensworth  has  produced 
a  translation  that  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  has  given  another  proof 
that  true  poetrv  may- be  transfused  from  one  language  into  another.  If 
the  enormous  difficulty  of  conveying  in  an  Engluh  form  the  folidty,  the 
dignity  and  music,  of  the  polished  verse  of  Horace  has  necessitated  some 
indulgence  in  paraphrase,  and  prevented,  except  in  the  case  of  one  noble 
ode,  a  translation  stanza  for  stanza  of  the  original,  Lord  Ravensworth's 
translations,  at  all  events,  show  that  the  fuU  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
original  may  be  caught,  and  even  its  grace  of  expression  preserved,  by  a 
translator  of  kindred  mind. 

We  should  like  to  give  some  extracts  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  these  translations  *^  convey  a  just 
idea  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  composition''  of  Horace's  Odes,  but  to  do 
this  adequatelv  we  must  fill  more  pages  than  can  be  devoted  to  the  pe« 
sent  notice.  We  must  be  content,  merefore,  to  select  a  few  transiationa 
which  at  once  afford  fine  examples  of  the  poet's  philosophy  and  style  of 
moralising,  and  show  that  the  curiasa  feUcitas  has  not  eluded  Lord 
Ravensworth's  pursuit.  For  their  fidelity  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  original  Latin,  the  text  of  which  luxuriously  &oes  each  translation 
in  this  elegant  volume. 

One  of  the  lyrics  which  show  that  Horace  was  essentially  a  philosopher, 
is  that  eighteenth  ode  of  the  Second  Book,  in  which  he  reproves  the 
luxury  and  avarice  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  their  rapacity  and  pride^ 
and  from  his  own  example  commends  Contentment,  of  which  pleasing 
ode  Lord  Ravensworth  gives  the  following  version,  the  latter  part  of 
which  is  confessedly  a  paraphrase  rather  than  in  the  strict  sense  a  trans- 
lation : 

Mf  hamble  dwelling  boasts  no  rich  arcade, 
With  ivory  panelled,  and  with  gold  o'erlaid ; 

*  The  Odes  of  Horace.  In  Four  Books.  Translated  into  English  Lyric  Verse 
by  Lord  Bavenaworth.  Dedicated  to  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  London : 
Upbam  and  Beet.    1858. 
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Nor  libyaa  ookunns  prop  thoiarchitrayes 
Of  sculptured  marble  from  Hymettns'  cavea ; 
Nor  do  1  Tentore,  as  a  doubtful  heir. 
The  wealth  or  throne  of  Attalus  to  share ; 
Nor  do  mj  clients'  honest  wives  outspread 
For  me  the  mantle  of  Laconian  red. 
Yet  here  contentment  brings  a  kindly  vein         *! 
Of  mirth  and  wit ;  nor  do  the  rich  disdain  f 

My  humble  home :  why  then  should  I  complain,  3 
Or  kneel  a  suppliant  at  some  patron's  door. 
Or  weary  Heayen  to  g:rant  a  burger  store  f 
Time  rolls  his  course ;  each  morning  leads  to  noon. 
Revolving  months  behold  their  changing  moon. 
Whilst  thou,  oblivious  of  the  fleeting  hour. 
Art  founding  now  a  palace  at  threescore ; 
And — ^haltii^  upon  life's  extremest  vergp — 
Art  wont  with  age's  piitulance  to  urge 
Encroachments  stretching  o'er  the  Ausoniui  main 
Displeased  on  Bail's  cliffs  and  Naples'  plain. 
What  though  ^ou  level  landmarks,  and  confound 
All  ancient  limits  on  your  clients'  ground; . 
Men,  wives,  and  children  from  their  dwellings  tom, 
Their  household  gods  within  each  bosom  borne, 
Unpitied  wander  &om  their  mined  door 
To  Deg  the  succour  that  they  gave  bef(»e ; — 
And  yet,  bethink  thee  that  no  surer  doom 
Awaits  ihe  spoiler  than  the  insatiate  tomb. 
What  wild  desires  are  thine !  th'  impartial  grave 
Yawns  wide  alike  for  tyrant  and  for  slave. 
Death,  called  or  uncalled,  welcomed  or  abhorred. 
Triumphant  reigns,  an  universal  lord. 
Death  strikes  the  wise,  the  wealthy,  and  the  bdd, 
*         Derides  their  courage  and  rejects  their  eold ; 
Steeps  in  oblivion's  stream  tne  mourners  woes. 
And  lulls  the  labourer  to  a  long  repose. 

In  the  same  sprit  are  the  following  stanzas  firom  the  tenth  ode  of  iha 
Second  Book,  which  one  can  imafl;ine  the  poet  writing  under  die  pine- 
tree  sacred  to  Diana  that  waved  above  his  viUa : 

Whoe*er  observes  the  golden  mean. 

Enjoys  a  quiet  home 
In  sweet  security,  between 
The  pauper's  sordid  hearth  unclean 

And  grandeur's  envied  dome. 

The  stately  pine  or  giant  ash 
Most  feel  the  tempest's  shook, 
•        The  lofty  towers  with  direr  crash 

fall  down,  and  oft  the  lightning's  flash 
Shivers  the  highest  rock. 

We  are  mnch  pleased  with  the  noble  translator's  version  of  the  well- 
known  admonitory  ode,  "  Equam  memento" — the  third  ode  of  the  Second 
Book: 

Dellius!  since  all  are  bom  to  die, 
Bemember,  in  adversitj, 

To  show  thyself  resigned ; 
Nor  less  when  fortune's  favouring  gale 
«  Impels  thy  bark  with  swelling  sai^ 

jibdntam  a  placid  mind. 
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Whetiher  relentlesa  Care  bath  cast 
Her  gloomy  shadows  o'er  the  past, 

Or  Indolence  and  Ease 
Have  seen  thee  woo  the  iremal  wind 
And  quaff  the  purple  grape  redined 

Beneath  the  waving  trees; 

Where  the  tall  pine  and  poplar  white 
Their  mingled  foliage  unite 

In  hospitable  sh^e ;  , 

And  where  the  struggling  rivulet 
In  rockf  channel  seems  to  fret 

Its  winding  course  delayed. 

Here  brine  the  perfumes,  bring  the  wine. 
And  rouna  thy  brow  fresh  roses  twine 

Ere  yet  their  bloom  be  fled; 
Or  ere  the  Fates,  stem  Bisters  three, 
Have  past  the  immutable  decree 

To  cut  Life's  slender  thread. 

Then  must  thou  leave  thy  lands  and  home, 
Thy  noble  villa's  loft^  dome,  • 

And  Tiber  murmuring  nigh ; 
Resign  thy  groves  and  garoens  fair. 
To  ^ratify  thy  longing  heir 

With  richi»  heaped  on  high. 

»  »  »  » 

We  all  must  pass  that  dreaded  boune 
from  whence  no  travellers  leituzn. 

And  all  alike  explore, 
Barly  or  late,  those  regions  dark. 
Where  Charon  plies  hu  fatal  bark 

To  th'  undiscovered  shore. 

In  the  same  style  of  moralising  is  the  ode  in  which  the  poet  addresses 
Seztias  on  the  departure  of  winter : 

Now  Cytheiea  leads  the  dance, 

And  by  the  quivering  moonbeam's  glance 

The  Nymphs  and  Uraces'  quire 
With  step  alternate  brush  the  dew; 
While  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops'  crew 

Stir  up  their  mouldering  mre. 

And  then,  true  to  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  proceeds : 

'Tis  now  the  time  to  wreathe  our  brows 
With  woodland  myrtle's  glossy  boughs. 

Or  earth's  expanding  flower ; 
And  immolate  in  shady  groves 
The  lamb  or  kid  that  raunus  loves 

A£  best  beflts  the  hour. 


Death  with  the  same  impartial  tread 
Knocks  at  the  beggar's  lowly  shed 

And  shakes  the  palace  gate ; 
Ah,  favoured  Sextius  !  lire's  brief  sum 
Forbids  long  hope  of  days  to  oome, 

And  warns  us  of  our  fate. 
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But  as  Horace  derived  from  the  nnoertaintj  of  fife  a  warning  to  enjoy 
its  pleasures,  many  of  his  most  celebrated  odes  are  of  an  amatory  charac- 
ter^ and  of  these  we  select  the  &mous  fittle  ode  to  Chloe,  of  which  we 
unhesitatingly  prefer  Lord  Ravensworth's  version  to  any  previous  trans- 
lation: 

You  fly  me,  Chloe !  like  a  vagrant  faswu. 

Tracing  the  footprints  of  its  parent  deer 
Through  each  sequestered  path  and  mazy  lawn, 
While  woods  ajid  winds  excite  a  cansdess  fear. 

Eor  should  the  aspen  quiver  to  the  breeze. 

Or  the  ^reen  lizards  rustle  in  the  brake. 
It  bounds  m  vague  alarm  amopg  the  trees. 

Its  heart-pulse  flutters  and  its  fibres  quake. 

Yet  not  as  tisers  do  I  follow  you. 

Or  Libyan  lion,  to  destroy  vour  charms ; 
Then  cease  to  linger  in  a  mother's  view. 

And  learn  the  rapture  of  a  lover's  arms. 

Horace,  however,  like  all  good  and  wise  men,  changes  his  thoughts 
with  his  age,  and  believes  that  every  stage  of  life  has  its  proper  avocation; 
and  80,  when  he  had  attained  years  at  which  he  thought  he  should  re- 
nounce love  and  gallantry,  he  wrote  that  beautiful  ode  to  Venus  which 
begins  the  fourth  book,  and  of  which  Lord  Ravensworth  has  given  us 
this  pleasing  version : 

Dost  thou  a^iain,  O  Queen  of  Love ! 
These  long-toreotten  transports  move  f 

Spare  me,  on  spare,  I  pray ! 
The  wing^  years  relentless  pass, 
I  am  not  now  what  once  I  was 

In-  Cinara's  blest  day. 
Ah,  cruel !  thy  seductions  cease, 
And  leave  my  fifty  years  at  peace. 

Go  where  the  youn?  with  blander  prayer 
Invoke  thy  seasonable  care ; 

Speed  on  thy  purple  wings, 
And  join  the  revellers  who  come 
To  Piudus*  hospitable  home, 

Inflict  on  him  thy  stings ; 
Tor  noble  is  the  youth,  and  kind. 
And  blest  with  pure  and  generous  mind. 

He,  richly  stored  with  liberal  arts. 

Thy  chains  shall  bind  o*er  captive  hearts. 

And  spread  ihy  trophies  wide ; 
And  if  he  smile,  \>j  thee  made  bold, 
Triumphant  o'er  lus  rival's  gold. 

On  Lake  Albano's  side 
Thy  marble  form  shall  stand  portrayed 
With  beams  of  cedar  overiaid. 

Nor  shall  the  mingled  strain  be  mute 
Of  lyre  and  Berecynthian  flute. 

When  youths  and  virgins  round. 
Led  by  the  Salian  priest,  shall  greet 
Thy  name,  and  tread  with  snowy  feet 

In  choral  dance  the  ground ; 
While  incense,  steaming  to  the  skies. 
Attests  the  bloodless  sacrifice. 
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Me,  neitlier  gentle  woman's  lore, 

Nor  that  foxul  credulous  hope  can  move, 

Which  warms  each  mutual  vow; 
No  more  the  jovial  task  be  mine 
To  pass  around  the  flowing  wine. 

Or  wreathe  with  flowers  mj  brow. 
Tet  why,  Gorinna,  tell  me  whj 
Bo  silent  tears  bedew  mine  eye? 

Why  doth  my  faltering  tongue  refoae 
Its  wonted  eloquence,  nor  choose 

To  express  the  secret  thought? 
While  dreams  my  sleeping  hours  inyade. 
And  paint  thee  througn  the  midnight  shade 

A  willing  captive  brought ; 
Sometimes  pursued  o'er  dale  and  hill. 
Sometimes  beneath  the  eddying  rill. 

We  must  conclude  our  extracts  with  Lord  Ravensworth's  graceful  yer- 
nonof  the  celebrated  ode  "  Diffugere  nives" — a  composition  full  of  a  lofi^ 
penaiyeness.  Here,  as  in  the  other  versions,  no  fetters  are  apparent : 
the  composition  has  the  freedom  and  the  flow  of  an  original  productiony 
and  approaches  what  we  may  suppose  the  author  t^ould  hunself  have 
written  had  Engtish  been  his  language : 

TO  lOBQU^TUS. 

The  winter  snows  have  fled,  the  grassy  lea 

Grows  green,  and  folia^  decks  the  tree ; 
Earth  feels  the  change,  within  their  banks  the  rills 

Diminished  trickle  from  the  hills ; 
With  zone  unbound,  the  nymphs  and  graces  dare 

To  frolic  in  the  vernal  aur. 
Do  thou  take  waminj^  from  the  fleeting  year, 

Nor  hope  for  joys  mmiortal  here. 
Spring  comes,  the  sephyrs  thaw  the  firosen  glade, 

And  summer  follows,  soon  to  fade ; 
Brown  autumn  sheds  his  ripened  fruit,  and  then 

The  slug^h  winter  comes  again. 
Yet  in  this  changeful  system,  loss  is  soon 

Repaired  by  each  revolving  moon ; 
Herem  destruction  hath  no  lasting  power ; 

While  we  frail  beings  of  an  hour. 
When  once  we  sink  into  the  greedy  grave, 

Which  swallows  up  alike  the  brave. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  mighty,  and  tiie  just. 

Moulder  in  ashes  and  in  dust. 

Such  poems  are  written  for  all  time ;  their  teacMnn  have  lost  none 
of  their  force  ;  their  universality  gives  them  continued  life ;  and  English 
readers  are  greatly  indebted  to  Lord  Bavensworth  for  clothing  the 
imperishable  thoughts  of  Horace  in  verses  marked  by  so  much  refine- 
ment and  good  taste.  The  noble  translator  has  for  ever  connected  his 
name  with  the  odes  of  the  Roman  poet,  and  has  shown  that  he,  at  all 
events,  is  a  scholar  among  lords,  and  more  than  a  lord  amongst  sdiolars. 
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Fbstious  to  the  year  1772  the  British  army  had  no  corps  of  mechanics 
permanently  attached  to  it.  Since  the  formation  of  a  standing  force  in 
this  country,  those  of  our  wan  which  were  not  purely  na?ai  nad  been 
carried  on  in  concert  with  other  powers ;  so  that  such  a  force,  when  not 
unnecessary,  had  been  supplied  by  the  resources  of  our  allies.  In  Great 
Britain,  works  of  defence  were  tnen,  as  now,  so  rare,  as  compared  with 
continental  states,  that  it  was  considered  better  economy  to  haye  the 
necessary  repsirs  and  alterations  executed  by  civilian  contractors  smd 
labourers,  who  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  o£Gicexs  of  Boyal  Enri- 
neers.  When,  however,  about  the  year  1766,  the  aspect  of  our  ra- 
tions with  Spain  became  threatening,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  fortifications  of  Gitodtar.  In  spite  of  the  wounded  pride 
of  its  natural  owners,  this  fortress  had  been  in  our  possessbn  neariy 
seventy  years ;  nor  had  the  successive  failures  of  firequent  attempts  to 
regun  it  served  to  reconcile  the  Spanish  government  or  people  to  the 
continued  sfienation  of  so  valuable  a  possession.  It  was  evident,  there- 
fore^ that  in  case  of  a  rupture,  their  first  and  principal  attack  would  be  in 
this  direction;  and  to  provide  against  such  an  attempt,  workmen  were 
being  continually  employed  in  strengthening  and  enlargmg  its  means  of 
resistance.  But  foreign  labourers  could  not  be  trusted,  and  though 
mechanics  from  Enghmd  mi^^ht  be  tempted  thither  by  a  high  rate  of 
wages,  their  exertions  were  neither  regulated  by  disciplme,  nor  stimulated 
by  comnetition.  The  great  expense  and  uncertainty  which  any  change 
involvea  fiequentiy  compelled  the  authorities  to  continue  ine£Scient  men 
upon  the  works,  and  at  last  the  chief  en^eer,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
'WiQiam  Green,  suggested  the  formation  of  a  corps  which  should  unite 
ihe  enforced  regularity  of  soldiers  with  the  mechanical  skill  of  civilian 
artisans.  The  plan  was  immediately  adopted  by  the  home  authorities, 
and  a  company  was  quickly  nused  in  England  called  the  '*  Ck>mpany  of 
Soldier- Artificers,"  and  forwarded  to  Gibraltar ;  it  consisted  at  first  of 
tifaree  sergeants,  three  corporals,  and  sixty-eight  privates. 

The  superiority  of  the  new  system  was  very  soon  apparent,  and  in  '74, 
'75,  and  '76,  the  company  was  augmented,  till  in  the  latter  year  it  con- 
tained a  hundred  and  sixteen  privates.  By  their  efforts,  aided  by  working 
parties  from  the  regiments  in  garrison,  the  worics  quickly  progressed,  and 
the  whole  place  was  put  into  such  a  state  of  defence,  that  when  in  1779 
war  was  declared  by  Spain,  and  an  immediate  attack  made  upon  the  for- 
tress, it  was  enabled  to  stand  successfully  one  of  the  severest  sieges  on 
record.  The  deUdls  of  its  defence,  by  General  Elliott,  the  sufierings  of 
the  garrison,  aod  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  soldier-artificers  rendered  mvaluable  service  in  repairing  breaches  and 
erecting  works.     One  name  ought  to  be  specially  mentioned  in  con- 

*  History  of  the  Boyal  Sappers  and  Miners.     By  Quartermaster  Conolly 
Second  edition.    London:  Longmans.    1858. 
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nexioQ  with  this  siege— that  of  Sergeant- Major  Ince* — ^to  whose  sugges- 
tion and  direction  is  due  the  formation  of  those  wonderful  galleries  and 
tunnels  through  the  rock,  which,  though  their  utility  in  a  purely  military 
point  of  view  has  been  doubted  by  authorities  of  no  mean  value,  must  ever 
remain  as  lasting  memorials  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  their  inventor. 
The  siege  lasted  four  years,  and  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1788  the 
town  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  Consequently,  the  labour  of  the  soldier- 
srtifioen  became  as  necessary  in  rebuilding  and  repairing  as  it  had  been 
in  destroying.  l%eir  conduct,  also,  since  the  time  when  they  first  lauded, 
bad  been  most  exemplary ;  and  so  popular  were  they  with  aU  clacves,  that 
aoon  after  this,  when  a  change  of  uniform  was  ordered,  the  Jews  of  the 
place  offered  at  their  own  cost  to  substitute  gold  laee  for  tiie  yeUow 
worsted  ornaments  1     An  offer  which  of  course  could  not  be  accepted. 

In  1786,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Master-Genenil  of  the  Ordnance, 
taking  into  connderation  the  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  lud  before 
pariiament  eome  estimates  for  an  eztensiye  system  of  fortification  to  be 
carried  out  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  plan,  however,  was  con- 
sidered an  unneoessaiy  expense,  and  consequenUy  rejected ;  but  a  smaller 
<me  for  strengthening  the  defendee  of  Plymouth  was  allowed,  and  with  a 
view  to  its  execution  on  tiie  most  reasonable  terms,  the  duke  proposed  to 
Mr.  Pitt  to  raise  six  companies  of  military  artificers,  similar  to^  but  at  tlie 
aame  time  independent  of,  those  of  Gibraltar.  The  royal  consent  having 
been  obtained,  a  vrarrant  was  published  October  10,  1787,  authorising 
their  formation.  The  men  ware  readily  enlisted,  good  chajaeter  being 
tiie  only  necessary  qualification,  and  no  absolute  standard  being  required 
either  for  age  or  height.  Each  company  consisted  of  one  eergeant-major, 
ihsee  sergeants,  four  corporals,  and  two  drummers,  with  ninety  privates^ 
divided  into*~12  carpenters,  10  masons,  10  bricklayers,  5  smiths,  5 
wheelwrights,  4  sawyers,  8  miners;,  2  painters,  2  coopers,  2  collar-makers, 
Bad  30  labourers. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  their  embodiment  excited  great  jealousy 
among  tiie  civilians  employed  on  the  government  works ;  and  a  quarrel 
ha^g  arisen  at  Plymouth  between  one  of  the  latter  and  an  ar^eer,  it 
was  so  warmly  espousedbytiiepartisansof  each  as  very  quickly  to  animie 
the  aiq)ect  of  a  general  amray.  Nor  did  the  public  readily  comprehend 
or  easily  assent  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  new  force  was  raised,  for 
when  the  Mutiny  Act  was  being  passed  in  the  first  sestion  of  parliament 
after  the  organisation  of  tiie  companies,  and  was  found  to  incldde  them, 
the  proposal  met  with  tiie  wannest  opposition  in  botii  Houses,  bat  was 
eventually  carried  by  large  majorities. 

In  1793,  war  having  broken  out  with  the  Convention,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  despatoh  a  hoAj  of  tiie  military  artificers  to  the  West  Indies. 

*  He  was  afterwards  appointed  overseer  of  the  mines  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  that 
capacity  won  the  esteem  of  successive  goveraon  of  the  plaoa  The  Duke  of  Kent, 
when  holding  that  situatioD,  one  da7  met  Ince  very  hadly  mounted,  and  shortly 
afterwards  sent  him  a  handsome  charger  from  his  own  stahles.  Meeting  him 
again  soon  alter,  mounted  as  before,  the  duke  naturally  asked  him  why  he  was 
not  riding  his  new  horse,  ^ce  replied,  that  heing  an  old  man,  the  horse  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  send  him  back.  <'  No,  no,  Mr.  Over^ 
seer,"  said  the  duke,  "if  he's  too  good  for  yc 


,  ^  „ .r  you,  put  him  into  your  pocket"  A  per- 
mission which  Ince  very  gladly  availed  himself  of  by  selling  the  animal  at  a  very 
hffge  price. 
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The  proposal  oaused  great  dissatisfiBiction  and  ill  feeling  amonget  ihe  men. 
Because  the  Gibraltar  companies  had  been  raised  for  a  local  object,  those 
of  the  later  formation  believed,  or  a£Fected  to  beliere,  that  they  were  not 
to  be  remoTsd  from  their  original  position,  and  that  this  new  order,  there- 
fore, was  an  infringement  of  the  terms  of  their  enlistment  Many  of 
them  had  wives  and  families,  and  ail  the  best  workmen  had  civil  oocopa- 
tionsy  which  they  had  time  and  permisaion  to  attend  to  besides  their 
military  duties.  When  they  disoovered  theur  mistake,  a  large  number 
purchased  their  discharge,  while  the  more  needy  or  more  unscropulous 
adopted  the  speedier  method  of  releasing  themselves  from  their  engage- 
ments by  desertioa.  The  first  detaohment  that  started  for  foreign  service 
consisted  of  one  corporal  and  seventeen  privates,  and  was  divided  between 
Granada  and  Antigua ;  but  in  a  fsw  months  it  was  totally  out  off  by 
yellow  fever.  At  the  same  time  two  companies  were  senli|to  join  the  army 
then  serving  in  Flanders  under  the  Diike  of  York,  and  rendered  very 
valuable  assistance  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes.  .  One  of  them  was  th^ 
Withdrawn,  and  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  served  in  the 
expedition  under  Sir  John  Jervis  and  Sir  Charles  Grey  for  the  reduction 
of  Martinique,  St  Lucia,  and  Guadaloupe.  But  agam  the  yellow  fever 
broke  out  amongst  them,  as  it  had  amongst  their  predecessors;  and 
though  they  were  reinforced  by  a  draft  sent  out  under  Sir  R.  Abercrombie 
to  St  Domingo  and  the  Windward  Islands,  they  were  very  soon  reduced 
to  such  a  smaU  effective  number  as  to  be  scarcely  of  any  service.  A 
similar  &te  attended  another  reinforcement,  and  m  consequence  it  was 
determined  to  send  out  no  more  recruits  from  England,  but  to  supply 
future  vacancies  by  qualified  volunteers  from  the  regiments  already  ac- 
climatised by  service  in  those  parts.  In  1795  the  second  Flanders  conh- 
pany  returned  to  England,  and  was  then  occupied  in  the  erection  and 
repair  of  fertificaticms  on  tiie  south  coast,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
Thames. 

When,  in  1796,  a  great  portion  of  tiie  army  mutinied,  and  the  infec- 
tion had  extended  to  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  the  military  artificers,  except 
in  a  few  individual  cases,  remained  firm ;  and  Lord  Comwallis,  in  pub- 
lishing the  order  for  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  ordnance  troops,  Ixne  ample 
testimony  to  their  loyalty.  They,  in  feet,  had  no  grievanees  to  complain 
of;  for,  although  they  received  no  better  j^y  than  the  rest  of  the  army, 
they  had  in  ad^tion  working  pay  when  actively  employed  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  were  allowed  to  add  to  their  earnings  by  working  at  ikmr 
trades.  Yet  on  other  occasions  the^r  appear  to  have  found  causes  for  dis- 
content, and  to  have  adopted  very  similar  means  for  expressbg  tt  The 
Gibraltar  companies,  for  instance,  which  were  incorporated  this  year  with 
the  other  six^  had  outlived  their  good  reputation,  and  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  bnng  them  under  the  more  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
home  authorities.  During  the  erection  of  the  fortifications,  the  riege,  and 
the  subsequent  rebuilding  of  the  town,  tiie  services  of  the  artificers  could 
not  be  Bpiured  from  the  works ;  and  while  thus  constantiy  employed  no 
attention  to  personal  appearance  could  be  expected  of  them.  If  the^  were 
not  faultiessly  temperate  in  their  habits  and  orderly  in  their  behaviour,  it 
was  only  when  the  work  of  the  day  having  been  completed  some  sort  of 
excess,  if  not  really  earned,  might  be  not  unreasonably  expected.  But 
when  their  occupation  as  artificers  was  gone,  it  was  ^scovered  that  neither 
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in  appeamnoe-  nor  dudpline  were  ihey  soldiers,  and  the  eflbrto  of  thb 
auth<»itie8  to  asamiiate  them  to  the  rest  of  the  garrison  in  this  respect 
were  received  with  very  considerable  dissatisfaction.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
for  subsequently,  when,  owing  to  the  adoption  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  then 
ffOTcmor  of  the  place,  of  some  stringent  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
drunkenness  in  tne  garrison,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  Royals  and  25th 
Regiment,  the  artificers  seised  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  jQs- 
content  by  joining  the  mutineers.  The  outbreak  was  soon  repressed,  and 
some  of  the  linesmen  were  executed,  and  several  more  punished  in  varioos 
ways ;  but  unwilling  to  forget  the  eztraordinaxy  services  of  the  artificei% 
ana  perhaps  anxious  to  conciliate  men  who,  on  account  of  their  very 
utility,  were  disowned  by  both  soldiers  and  civilians,  the  duke  not  only 
pardoned  them,  but  granted  their  principal  demand,  by  ordering  that  for 
the  future  they  |)iould  be  drilled  only  by  their  own  officers.* 

In  order  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  opposition  of  the  Porte  to  the 
projects  of  Napoleon  in  the  East,  a  small  force  was  sent  by  the  Ordnance, 
under  General  Koehler,  to  Constantinople.  Haring  remained  some 
time  there,  and  at  Gallipoli,  they  proceeded  to  Syria,  where  they  forti- 
fied Jaf&  and  some  other  places,  and  eventually  accompanied  the  Otto- 
man army  in  its  march  across  the  desert  to  Cairo.  On  the  arrival  of 
Sir  R.  Abercrombie's  force  in  Egypt,  they  returned  to  Malta,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  England,  having  lost  their  commander  and  more  than  half 
their  number  by  disease,  accident,  or  privation. 

Three  years  afterwards  the  fort  on  Spike  Island  was  erected  by  one 
of  the  companies,  and  small  parties  of  the  corps  were  attached  to  Lord 
Cathcart's  Hanoverian  expedition,  to  the  force  which  accompanied  Sir 
J.  Craiff  to  Naples,  and  afterwards  to  Calabria,  and  still  later  to  that 
which  finaUy  wrested  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  Dutch.  But 
the  necesrity,  which  was  becoming  more  and  more  acknowledged,  of 
having  a  body  of  artificers  attached  to  every  expedition,  rendered  it  im- 
jperatively  necessary  not  only  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  occurred, 
but  also  to  augment  the  total  strength  of  the  corps.  Volunteering  from 
the  line  had  always  been  permitted  at  Gibraltar,  and  latteriy,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  West  Indies;  but  now  it  became  necessary  to  draw  five 
volunteers  from  every  line  and  militia  regiment  at  home.  Of  this  plan 
it  is  said,  >' Filling  up  the  corps  in  this  manner  was  highly  prejudicial 
to  its  best  interests  and  efficiency,  so  far  as  die  transfer  from  line  regi- 
ments was  concerned.  Officers  of  these  regiments  were  naturally  averse 
to  parting  with  their  good  men,  and  out  of  a  batch  of  volunteers  the  five 
least  reputable  in  every  battalion,  unless  under  extraordinaiy  circum- 
stances, were  selected  to  be  transfened.  To  prevent  the  reception  oF 
such  characters,  every  precaution  was  taken  by  the  engineers  appointed 
'  to  this  duty;  but,  with  all  their  circumspection,  some  of  the  most  aban- 
doned characters  were  passed  into  the  corps.  Widi  the  different  miUtias, 
however,  this  was  not  the  case.    All  the  volunteers  were  unreservedly 

*  1^6  reader  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  at  this  time  no 
commissioned  officers  belongiDg  to  the  corps  of  military  artificers.  On  the  works 
the  men  were  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  Engineers ;  but  as  these  could 
not  be  spared  to  superintend  the  drilliDg/a  *<  sab-lieutenant"  was  soon  after  this 
period  added  to  eadi  company  for  that  purpose,  and  his  duties  coiresponded  with 
those  usually  performed  by  the  adjutant  of  an  ordinaiy  regiment 
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Bumndered  to  the  reeniitinp^  officer,  who  was  at  liberty  to'ptok  from  the 
namber  those  whom  he  desired,  and  suhject  them  to  whatever  ezamina- 
tion  he  pleased  before  aooepting  them.  In  this  way  some  of  the  ablest 
mechanics  and  many  of  the  best  conducted  men  joined  the  corps,  and 
ihmr  behayiour  and  usefulness  in  after  service  furnished  the  best  test 
of  the  adyantage  derived  by  receiving  rolnnteers  from  the  militia 
regiments." 

By  these  means  two  companies  were  added,  and  the  old  ones  some> 
what  augmented ;  and  it  was  at  this  period,  also,  that  three  companies 
were  numd  at  Bialta  from  the  natives  of  the  island,  and  the  adjoining 
parts,  for  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  two  of  them  bmng  stationary  in 
Malta  and  Goso,  and  the  third  bong  attached  to  such  expeditions  or 
garrisons  as  required  its  services.  The  principal  reasons  for  this  plan  of 
employing  foreigners  were  probably  its  greater  eoonomyy^  and  the  scarcity 
of  English  recruits ;  but  Sir  C.  Pasley  does  not  hesitate  to  declare*  that, 
as  the  Gibraltar  companies  were,  from  circumstances,  the  worst  in  the 
corps,  the  detachments  formed  from  them  were  found  so  very  inefficient 
that  Maltese  and  Simlians  were  prefei^ed  for  the  important  service  of 
ihe  engineer  department.  With  these  additions  the  corps  now  contained 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  of  all  ranks ;  and  from  this  time  its  services 
became  more  extended.  Passing  by  minor  expeditions  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  the  first  great  undertaking  we  find  them  engaged  in  was  the 
Knes  of  Torres  Vednus  the  completion  of  which  occupied  a  year.  At  no 
time  were  there  more  than  eighteen  artificers  employed  at  once  upoa 
this  work ;  each  man  having  under  his  control  some  hundreds  of  soldien 
and  labourers;  so  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  great  power  and 
responsibility  Tested  in  each  member  of  the  corps,  while  it  served  to  bring 
out  all  their  energy  and  resolution,  made  them  at  times  fomt  their  sub- 
ordinate position.  A  certain  Corporal  "Vnisoa  (so  the  story  runs)  -baring 
under  his  orders  a  number  of  Portuguese  cagadores,  allotted  to  two  of 
ihem  a  task  which  tiiey  thought  excessive.  The  question  was  referred 
to  the  superintending  engineer,  who  took  their  part;  whereupon  the  cor- 
poral offered  to  bet  him  a  dollar  that  he  (Wilson)  performed  the  task 
single'hantUdf  within  the  allotted  time.  The  officer  took  the  bet,  and 
lost  it. 

In  1811  a  further  increase  was  made  to  theb  numbers  by  the  addition 
of  a  thousand  men,  and  two  great  improvements  were  also  effected  in  the 
management  and  training  of  the  companies.  Before  this  time  each  had 
had  its  own  peculiar  station  in  England,  from  which  it  never  moved  ex* 
cept  to  go  on  active  service  abroad.  Now,  however,  this  system  was 
alK>lished,  and  the  artificers  henceforth  partook  of  tiie  general  mobility 
of  the  rest  of  the  army.     Secondly,  no  instruction  had  been  hitherto 

S'ven  to  the  men  in  field-works,  but  the  failure  before  Burgos  occurring 
is  year,  such  a  course  was  strongly  advocated,  and  accordingly  an 
estabtishment  was  formed  at  Chatham  for  this  purpose,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Pasley,  of  the  Plymouth  company,  and  the  name  of 
artificers  became  merged  in  that  of  *^  Sappers  and  Miners." 

^'  Greater  attention  was  now  paid  to  arming  the  corps.  Heretofore  in 
this  respect  great  irregularities  had  crept  in.    At  Newfoundland  the  de- 
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tadimait  war  anned  widi  swords^  codaMes^  aad  aecoutftmaitta  o(  amy 
slMtsa  saved  from  the  American  war.  la  die  Weet  Indieatlie  eemiwiiM 
usea  the  shattered  remaias  of  old  armouriea  and  black  accontieoiefita  of 
Tarioua  patterns.  In  Sicihr^  the  nilitary  artificets  eoaU  ixoly  mnstor  a 
few  foreign  cumbersome  mrelocks ;  whilst  the  Maltese  oompaiuM  weie 
unable  to  appear  with  a  wei^n  of  any  kind.  For  a  nmnber  of  jears  the 
Gibraltar  companies  wore  the  obsolete  accoutrements  and  cartoudie* 
boxes  of  a  disbanded  Newfoundland  regiment,  and  a  party  of  die  oorps, 
en  its  way  to  die  Peninsula,  did  duty  with  ^es  and  Uooderbussea 
Among  the  sergeants  the  swordS;  and  belts  were  very  dtsmnikir.  Psf 
mitted  to  porchMe  dieir  own  arms,  more  attention  was  paid  to  fiuacy  and 
ability  ef  payment  than  uniformity.  These,  and  other  anooialMS^  wece 
progressiyely  removed  from  the  corps  in  consequeneo  of  the  knpmved 
method  of  officering  the  companies/^ 

Meanwhile,  die  war  in  tiie  Peninsula  was  going  on,  and  st^pe  followed 
riege  m  rapid  suecessiott.  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  Bada}os,  and  fikugos  fell  ooa 
after  the  other,  and  in  work  so  well  fitted  to  them,  dke  sappevsy  it  is  mi'* 
necessary  to  states  earned  their  f^  share  of  henoon  Bat  it  was  not  tiU 
the  riege  of  St  Sebastian,  in  1813,  that  the  first  detadiment  fcomhome^ 
educated  under  the  new  system,  joined  the  army,  and  got  the  nicknaaw 
el^  Pasley^s  Cadets;"  and  when  the  army  moved  fiwmzd  aftm  die  eap* 
tnre  of  the  place,  Captdo  Frank  Stanway,  IL£.,  and  hie  oempany,  weie 
left  to  direct  the  Spaniards  in  rebuilding  their  fortificatioiik  With  the 
eonstruedon  of  the  nridges  over  the  Bidassoa,  the  Nive,  and  die  Adoui 
die  labours  of  the  sappers  in  this  war  may  be  said  to  hnro  terminated ; 
but  at  the  end  ef  it,  in  1814,  three  companies  were  employed  in  sepairiog 
aad  imnroving  the  forfeifieadons  at  Ypres,  Touniay,  Brassels,  aad  several 
otiier  plaees.  The  labourers  under  their  dwection  were  A»  peasantry  of 
dbe  country,  no  small  part  hmg  of  the  softer  sez.^  These  eonqpanies 
were  largely  reinforced  at  the  broaking  out  of  ikm  war  in  1815,  but  no 
part  was  engaged  at  Watertoo.  Immediately  after  die  conelusioA  of 
peace  die  two  stadonary  companies  at  Maha  and  Ciobbo  were  disbandedf 
and  the  third  shared  their  &te  in  1817. 

One  company  was  attached  to  Lord  Exmoudi's  expeditien  to  Algien^ 
but  as  no  landing  was  efiected,  the  men  served  as  artillerymen  on  board 
the  Queen  Charlotte  and  Impreffnabk^ 

With  this  event  may  be  said  to  close  the  first  era  in  die  htstory  of  the 
Royal  Sappers  and  Miners.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  tbem  employed 
wTOrever  Bridsh  arms  were  engaged,  taking  no  unwortby  part  in  the 
great  struggle  then  eobg  on  between  consdtational  gofemment  and 
military  despotism,  and  contributing  not  a  litde  to  die  result.  On  all 
occasions  where  eng^ineering  skill  could  be-  serviceaUy  employed,  they 
occupied  the  foremost  position  of  the  army ;  erecting  baMwries  or  mounfb- 
mg  breaches  with  a  readiness  which  proved  diat  the  most  reddess  daring 
is  by  no  means  incompadble  widi  scientific  knowkdlge.  Moreover^  we 
have  seen  them  serving  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  arm;^  and  paving 
the  way  to  its  foture  suecessee;  applying  the  resourees  of  modem  warfere 

*  It  18  mentioned  ef  Sergeant  John  Parcel!  that  he  bad  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  women  under  his  orders  at  Ypres,  and  "obtained  from  their  willing 
obedience  and  energies  an  amount  of  labour  that  was  altogether  astonishing.*' — 
Qy.  for  its  magnitude  or  insiguKleanoel^ 
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to  tht  oidbattle-fieldg^of  theEast^  andawaktmnif  eoboes  whkb»  p«rfaA{w» 
mMf  hai99  flhunlMred  whaard  linoe  ifcey  aMmnd  tibd  war«^sry  of  the 
Crosaden.  Bat  wide  ^  the  Sjphere  of  their  duty  has  abeady  beesy  w« 
ihaU  fiodit^firam  this  time  coandmaUy  enlarged^  and  thair  awneaa  more 
inefiilly,  ai»dxK)tki8  h6iM»m]ily  engv^red.  It  would  be  inpoaaibLa  witlia 
ma  limitatogiYa  eva&  a  maagva  oadina  of  all  tha  eaq^mditiciis  for  wadyca 
oc  sdaotific  pniposas  ia  which  the  ooipa  has  haaa  ansloyed  siaoa  tha 
paaoeoflSl^.  From  tha  North  I\da  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  froa 
Ixdaad  to  Australia^  will  haaoeforth  be  found  troeaa  cC  this  ubiqiato«s 
body  'y  and  wUle  tha  f90gn»  made  in  the  art  of  war  anee  that  period 
has  landarad  its  semoaa  indiqpamnUe  in  all  dviUsad  w«rfitte»  we  shall 
find  small  parties  of  it  acting,  likewise^  as  the  mosaeagara  of  peace  and 
ordary  and  in  tha  wildeat  and  most  uninhabitaUa  portimia  of  the  eaeth, 
doiBg  doty  as  the  Tsnguard,  fiEaquantty,  alas!  aa  tha  fbrkm  hope  of  en- 
terprise and  civilisation. 

in  June,  182'!^  it  wasdetoammedi  in  eonaaquaace  oCa  reaaameadation 
of  a  committea  of  the  Hoaseof  Coaunooii^  thai  %  trigonoaiatrical  survey 
of  the  whole  of  balaad  should  be  takan  with  a  view  to  an  aljustmeat  <» 
the  loaal  bardaas.  In  oidar  to  effMt  this  most  effiaiantlvr  and  aaonomi* 
cally>  a  oonuDaay  of  Bop^al  Sap^pers  and  Niaan^  undw  Uie  oanuoMmd  of 
MigoK  W.  Baia»*  was  rocmed  at  Chatham,  selected  fixr  the  serviae  firom 
the  other  eooqpanies,  and  traiaad  for  its  special  duties  by  Colonel  Colby» 
BmS.,  to  whom  the  disectioa  ef  the  whde  work  waa  entrusted.  In  the 
ooarse  of  the  following  year  their  seal  and  piefioiency  gavesonmabsatish 
fiction  that  two  additional  comf^nias  of  the  same  daacription  ware  raised. 
The  survey  of  Irehmd  occupied  seventeen  yeais»  and  the  nmabar  eagagsd 
at  a  time  averaged  two  hundred.  Baing^  necessarily  scatteaad  over  the 
IcMth  and  brsadtb  of  the  laadin  very  analL  parties^  they  weie  but  little 
uadactbe  control  of  their  offiefiK%  aadmacheofosed  to  tanptationa  of  aB 
kinds;  but  they  steadily  maintained  their  good  reputation,  and  their 
esamj^lary  behavioor^ot  only  coactliaftsd  ihe  inhalataala  of  the  districts 
in  imifih  tbyjr  were  aagage^  hut  earned  the  admiratioa  of  the  more  dis* 
taat  antiiorities^  They  were  assisted  m  the  virod:by  a  few  eivi&iDS,  who 
uadertook  the  drawing  aad  eagravbg  of  the  plans,  hat  the  labour  <Nf  surw 
veying»  the  management  of  the  iastnunents,  aad  the  verification  <^  the 
results,  was  entirely  aecomplishad  by  the  sappers*  Another  great  under- 
takiiu^  whidb  was  accomplished  by  ttiem  abeat  tUs  tune,,  was  the  Bidaau 
Cans(  which  foraos  a  onanefiting  link  between  die  two  provinces  of 
Caaad^  begun  in  1827,  and  finished  in  1831.  By  maana  of  daoM  and 
loaks»  vess^  are  raised  upon  U  to  a  sonmit  levd  ef  two  hnadred  and 
eaghi^-thrse  feat  in  eighty-four  miles^  and  again  are  loweied  one  hnadred 
aid  axty-five  fieet  in  mrty-three  arilea.  A  very  great  nmaber  ef  doMP- 
ikm»  to  the  United  Statea  took  place  amongst  tnesappuai  employed  here> 
and  by  tUs  means  tha  work  waa  conridavaUy  ratacdao^  In  aonsaqnence 
of  iioBy  the  plan  of  sending  married  men  omy  to  reinforce  the  Canadian 
comfanies  waaafkarwards  adopted. 

In  1835^  Cokmet  Chesnay,  m  his  descant  aad  aasfnt  of  the  T^  and 
Euphrates,  was  accompanied  by  five  sappers,  who  had  been  previously 

•  Afterwsrds  Sir  W.  Beid,  K-CB,  and  ktolj  deasased.    He  vras  author  of  ^ 
^' The  Lew  of  Storms,"  and  successively  governor  of  BQlBroda»  BaipanoiMi,  and 
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instrucied  at  Birkenhead  in  the  mannfiEUstare  and  management  of  steam- 
engines.  The  difficulties  which  they  encountered  at  the  outset  are  thus 
described: 

<<  From  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  to  Bir,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles,  the  sappers  as  well  as  the  other  soldiers  and  seamen 
were  employed  in  transporting  the  materials  for  the  construction  and 
armament  of  two  steamers  across  a  countiy  of  yaried  and  difficult  features, 
intersected  by  a  lake  and  two  rapid  rivers.  Boilers  of  great  weight  were 
forced  up  hills  inch  by  inch  by  means  of  screw  jacks;  and  through  the 
unflagging  exertions  of  officers  and  men,  and  their  patient  endurance  of 
suffering  and  &tigue,  was  accomplished  one  of  the  most  gigantic  opera- 
tions of  modem  times." 

Two  of  the  sappers  died  in  consequence,  and  another  was  lost  in  a 
storm  which  they  encountered  whilst  ascendbig  the  Euphrates,  after  their 
return  from  Bombay. 

As  if  in  order  to  extend  the  range  of  tReir  operations  to  a  hitherto 
untried  element,  and  the  more  thoroughly  to  realise  their  lately-acquired 
motto,*  the  sappers  became  in  1838  engaged  in  working  under  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  sunken  vessels.  Two  ships,  one  off  Tilbury 
Fort,  and  the  other  off  Gravesend,  were  blown  up  by  them  with  the  aid 
of  some  civilian  divers;  but  in  the  following  year  they  undertook, 
unassisted,  the  removal  of  the  Royal  George,  which  had  lain  for  nearly 
sixty  years  at  the  bottom  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  rendered  tbie 
anchorage  very  unsafe.  As  the  work  could  only  be  carried  on  during  the 
summer  months,  it  lasted  for  five  years,  and  during  that  period  several  of 
the  men  became  very  expert  in  submarine  labour.  One  especially. 
Corporal  Harris,  acquired  a  knowledge  and  experience  here  which 
enabled  him  afterwards  to  execute  the  difficult  task  of  deepening  St. 
George's  Harbour,  Bermuda,  by  removing  coral  reels  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

In  1836,  a  small  detachment  of  the  corps  under  Lidbtenant  Yicars,  R.E., 
was  attached  to  the  force  under  Lord  John  Hay,  employed  against  Don 
Carlos  in  Spain.  It  consisted  at  first  of  volunteers  from  the  different 
companies  in  England,  and  comprised,  of  course,  some  of  the  worst  cha- 
racters in  the  corps — men  to  whom  the  frequency  of  punishment  in  their 
present  situation  had  made  any  chancy  acceptable,  and  whom  their 
officers  were  only  too  glad  to  part  with  at  any  price.  However,  strict 
discipline,  active  employment,  and  the  admixture  of  some  reinforcements 
of  a  hetter  stamp  soon  gave  a  tone  of  steadiness  to  the  men,  and  brought 
out  their  better  qualities.  They  did  good  service  at  the  attack  of  Anatsa 
Gana  and  Oriamendi,  and  being  afterwards  attached  to  the  army  of 
General  O'Donnell,  nairowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoners  at  the  siege 
of  Aindoin.  Before  they  left  Spain  they  received  the  thanks  of  Lord 
John  Hay,  and  had  become  regajnled  as  a  most  invaluable  force  by  their 
Spanish  allies. 

In  1838,  government  accepted  a  contract  for  the  tithe  surveys  in  Eng- 
land, allowing  ninepence  per  acre  for  the  work.     This  being  very  mudi 

•  "Ublque 

I  Quo  fiui  et  gloria  duount," 

granted  to  them  in  1882. 
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beyond  the  cost  of  similar  works  executed  by  the  Ordnance^  the  contractors 
were  enabled  to  outbid  the  gOTemment  in  their  price  for  civilian  assistance. 
Consequently  the  non-military  sunreyors  in  government  employ  resigned 
their  posts,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards,  in  order  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  render  themselves  more  independent  for  the  future,  largely 
augmented  the  survey  companies.  Even  this  plan,  it  was  found,  was 
inefficient ;  for  the  men,  after  being  thoroughly  educated  for  their  duties, 
either  deserted  or  purchased  their  discharge ;  and  therefore,  with  a  view 
to  creating  sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  continue  in  the  service,  the 
working  pay,  which  had  hitherto  never  exceeded  two  shillings  a  day,  was 
raised  to  three,  and  subsequently  to  four.  In  addition  to  this  the  number 
of  non-commissioned  officers  was  increased,  in  order  to  quicken  and  fecili- 
tate  promotion. 

One  corporal  and  seven  privates  accompanied  Captain  Trotter  in  1840 
in  his  expedition  to  explore  the  river  Niger.  They  entered  its  mouth  in 
AiigDSt^  but  the  crews  became  so  enfeebled  by  fever  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  They  returned  to  Fernando  Po  in 
the  middle  of  October,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  the  sappers 
were  sent  back  to  England. 

About  this  time,  the  British  government  having  resolved  on  making  a 
permanent  settlement  on  the  Falkland  Islands,  a  detachment  of  the  corps 
waa  sent  thither  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Moody,  R.E.,*  to 
erect  a  government  house  and  other  buildings  at  Port  Louis,  the  capital 
of  the  colony.  The  whole  population  of  these  miserable  islands  only 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  souls,  from  various  sources,  and  of  a 
loose  and  heterogeneous  character.  One  of  the  principal  duties,  there- 
fore, of  the  sappers  consisted  in  maintaining  order,  and  a  hill  near  Port 
JjoxoB  still  commemorates,  under  the  name  of  '^  Heamden's  Hill/'  the 
noD-oommissioned  officer  who  superintended  the  police  department  of  the 
islands.  Li  1843  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Port  William, 
and  the  company  reoudned  there  building  a  town,  making  a  harbour,  and 
generally  nursing  the  infant  settlement  till  1848,  when  it  was  removed. 

In  1843,  it  bemg  found  necessary  to  define  accurately  the  boundary 
line  separating  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  firom 
those  of  the  U  nited  States,  some  sappers  and  miners,  having  undergone 
a  preliminary  training  at  the  Roval  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  were 
despatched  across  the  Atlantic  unaer  the  command  of  Captains  Pipon 
and  Bobinson.  Their  number  was  at  first  but  six,  but  was  afterwarda 
increased  to  twenty.  The  importance  and  responsibility  of  their  duties 
are  described  by  our  author  (perhaps  a  little  pedantically)  to  have  con- 
sisted in — 

"  The  taking  and  calculating  observations  for  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
and  for  absolute  longitudes  by  lunar  transits,  and  culminating  stars,  to 
discover  the  aamuthal  bearings  of  the  line  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington." 

The  survey  likewise  included  the  chief  natural  and  artificial  features 
of  the  country,  in  order  that  the  line  might  be  at  any  future  time  more 
easily  discoverable*    An  ingenious  method  of  ascertaining  the  difference 

♦  Now  Lieutenant- Colonel  Moody,  Lieatenant-Qovernor  and  Oommander-in- 
CSiief  of  Yanoouver's  Island. 
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of  loi^litade  in  a  case  wfa«re  the  uBiial  method  of  aa  interdkange  of 
ehnmomeften  could  not  be  adopted,  is  thna  deeenbed: 

**<  Between  *riie  Borth-west  branch  station  and  Quebec,  a  hill  some 
twenty  imles  from  the  former  and  Tinble  from  the  latter,  was  seleoted  as 
die  station  for  an  obserrmg  party.  Captain  Fipon,  therefore,  estiAiliahed 
his  transit  instrument  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  wi<ii  a  pocket-chroD»- 
meter,  tent,  provisions,  and  gunpowder.  Sergeant  Bernard  MHjhi^m 
removed  to  a  range  of  hills  from  the  Lake  HHi  station,  and  encamped 
himself  and  his  labourers  on  the  lughest  point  of  the  range,  which  was 
<)OTered  to  the  top  with  dense  wood.  Climlnng  the  height,  and  finding 
that  he  could  see  back  to  the  Lake  Hill  and  ^rward  to  Quebec,  he  eei 
his  labourers  to  clear  away  the  summit,  except  one  high  tree,  whi^  he 
stripped  of  all  its  leares  and  branches  likely  to  intercept  the  free  range 
of  tne  observations.  At  ihe  base  of  this  tree  he  constructed  a  high  plat- 
form, and  every  evening,  for  two  hours,  at  intennals  of  ten  minutes,  the 
sergeant  fired  flashes  of  gunpowder,  by  hoisting  the  charge,  with  the 
assbtanoe  of  a  pulley,  to  tiie  top  of  the  tree,  witii  a  slow  match  attadhed. 
....  The  resmt  of  the  experiments  was  most  successful.'' 

Deficient  as  our  campaigns  at  the  Cape  natunUy  h«ve  been  in  scientific 
features,  yet  nowhere  has  the  value  of  our  scientific  corps  been  more 
iiiorou^ly  foh.  This  may  appear  strange  at  first,  but  will  be  easiiv 
tmderstood  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  wars  with  the  Caffipes,  though 
tedious,  expensive,  and  Uoody,  were  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  skirmishes  and  forays  on  both  -sides,  whidi  affording  bat  fitde  ecope 
for  combined  movements  or  recognised  systems  of  tactics,  depended  in  a 
great  measure  for  their  success  on  the  aggregate  amonnt  ^  individual 
judgment  in  the  troops  engaged.  In  this  respect  the  sappers,  from  Am 
peculiar  habits  of  sdf-relianee,  acqxnred  in  situations  of  independent  re- 
sponsibflity,  were  superior  to  troops  who  had  been  trained  as  much  as  poe- 
sifale  to  regaid  themselves  and  to  act  only  as  parts  of  an  organised  wheie. 
Sir  Harry  ^Smith  was  especially  pleased  with  their  condncft  bot^  in  acftion 
and  in  camp ;  and  on  one  occarion  complimented  them  ihoB :  '^  W«il 
done,  my  kids ;  you  can  build  worics,  and  storm  them  toe."  In  these 
campaigns,  ako,  it  was  found  that  th^  derived  no  small  ad^rantage,  espa- 
mally  at  the  first  start,  from  their  industrious  habits,  and  regular  ^nfdoy- 
ment  when  the  rest  of  the  army  was  inactive ;  and  it  was  on  this  acoonnt 
that  they  were  less  affected  by  the  fotigues  of  long  marches,  and  ap- 
peared to  exhibit  a  greater  endurance. 

In  1846,  part  9f  a  company  was  employed  under  Captmn  YoHand  in 
the  survey  of  the  town  of  Southampton.  The  resub  was  the  mo* 
elaborate  plan  that  had  yet  been  completed  by  the  corps.  It  was  exeented 
on  a  scale  of  sixty  inches  to  the  mile,  in  a  mmfutely  accurate  'and  highly- 
finished  manner,  by  two  non-«ommisrioRed  officers ;  and  was  subsequenfly 
presented  by  the  Ordnance  to  the  town  of  Southampton,  amongst  the 
archives  of  which  it  may  still  be  seen.  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  most  lesponsible  duty  dischaiged  this  year  by  tim  sappers  was  the 
superintendence  of  the  government  woris  in  Ireland.  In  many  parts  -cf 
that  country  roads  were  being  made  and  repaired  in  order  that  etnplay* 
BMBt  and  wages  might  be  found  for  the  starving  population.  In  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  these  works  was  required  not  only  shrewdness 
and  industry,  but  also  unflinching  integrity.      Great  frauds  had  ^ — 
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peipotcmted  b^  and  apoa  the  local  ovmeersy  wh<s  partly  under  the  in- 
flMDoe  cf  mtunidatioiiy  partly  fimm  a  wish  to  <ooiirt  populanty^  allowed 
inferior  and  insuffident  labour  to  be  paid  for  at  the  full  price.  A  great 
deal  o£  the  noaey  likewise  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  fftrmers, 
wiiD  ^it  was  v^KOted)  employed  the  people  on  their  own  hxrn^  and  thus 
sairod  their  own  podoBts  at  the  expense  of  the  public  charity.  To  remedy 
dMse  defects  was  no  easy  task.  Stationed  by  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
iMBDgvy  and  osckkss  people,  the  non-oomoussioiied  officer  to  whom  the 
dbaa^  of  the  week  was  entnisted,  had  erery  inducement  which  fear  or 
odnm  eoald  funiish,  to  neglect  his  duty.  Without  force  to  back  him  he 
hftd  ^  Ofemwe  the  turbuknty  and  by  his  own  unaided  vigilance  to  exact 
a  jost  amoimt  of  labour  from  men  whom  the  sharp  pangs  of  famine  alone 
oonpeUed  to  woik,  and  whose  olnect,  therefore,  was  to  keep  body  and 
•oal  togedier  upon  the  least  possible  amount  of  exertion.  Not  unfre- 
itly,  too,  his  remittances  ran  short  or  were  delayed,  and  it  required 
no  ordiDary  amoant  of  tact  to  keep  the  labourers  from  breaking  out 
inio  TMienee  aad  bloodshed ;  and  no  small  credit  is  due  to  the  temper 
and  farbearaooe  of  either  party,  that  not  a  single  case  is  recorded  of  a 
fiiypm  haling  been  maltreated  in  the  peiformance  of  his  duty  at  tins 
MCBod. 

Besides  that  of  Southampton  already  alluded  to»  surveys  were  taken  of 
Pembroke  tmA  Windsor,  and  in  1848  the  great  one  of  London  was 
^bsgvn,  and  finally  completed  in  June,  1850.  Most  people  .will  re- 
member the  *'  crow's  nest "  which  was  for  a  long  time  hanging  on  to 
the  ball  and  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between  heaven 
and  earth.  From  this  position  were  visible  the  rignal  sta£&  erected  on 
the  loftiest  buildings  of  the  metropolis  and  the  adjacent  hills,  and  the 
relative  angular  ^stauces  were  thus  determined.  This  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  plan,  and  upon  this  basis  a  minute  and  comprehen- 
sive survey  was  tilled  in.  In  addition  to  the  exact  position  of  every 
aUey  and  separate  building,  the  gradients  and  relative  height  of  every 
street  was  ascertained  and  noted.  As  the  work  could  not  well  be  carried 
on  while  the  streets  presented  only  a  moving  mass  of  vehicles  and  pas- 
sengers, it  was  begun  soon  after  daybreak,  and  continued  until  the  streets 
became  too  thronged. 

In  18^1,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reid  having  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  die  Great  Exhibition,  two  companies  were 
placed  under  his  orders  to  cany  out  the  details  of  management.  To 
them  the  building  was  entrusted  by  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hen- 
derson ;  and  in  their  care  it  remuned,  together  with  all  internal  arrange- 
ments, from  the  business  of  unpackiw  in  the  spring  to  that  of  packing 
up  in  the  autumn.  The  superintendents  of  the  former  operation  had 
their  vixtoe  not  nnfrequently  tested  by  bribes  offered  by  the  owners  of 
Mods  for  priority  of  time  or  space.  Many  such  cases  were  reported  to 
die  oommitteey  and  it  is  believed  that  none  of  these  offers  were  accepted. 
At  n^ht  the  building  remained  entirely  in  the  care  of  the  sappers,  in 
whose  charge  also  was  the  machinery  provided  in  case  of  fire,  the  means 
of  ensuring  proper  ventilation,  the  registration  of  the  thermometers, 
deani^g  of  the  building,  and  superintendence  of  a  party  of  forty  boys 
en^doyed  every  morning  in  sweeping  the  floors.  At  toe  dose  of  the 
building,  a  sum  of  600JL  out  of  the  surplus  proceeds  was  distributed 
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amoQgsi  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  each  received,  ae- 
cording  to  the  length  and  valne  of  his  services,  a  memento  of  this  most 
arduous  but  pacific  duty. 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  this  memorable  corps  froin 
its  first  organisation  to  a  period  within  the  personal  recollection  of  the 
youngest  of  our  readers.  We  have  seen  the  unpopularity  which  greeted 
its  formation,  and  the  results  which  have  proved  the  success  of  the  expe- 
riment. The  rapid  and  continual  augmentation  of  the  companies  has 
been  the  consequence,  and  the  nature  of  their  duties  increasing  with  their 
numbers,  it  becomes  hard  to  say  whether  we  ought  to  admire  most  their 
services  in  war  or  peace.  In  this  brief  sketch  from  the  original  narra- 
tive much  has  been  already  omitted,  and  not  a  little  might  be  added  that 
has  occurred  subsequently.  We  have  not  alluded  even  passingly  to  the 
volunteers  who  accompanied  Sir  John  Richardson  in  his  Arctic  voyage^ 
and  for  the  sufferings  and  }(ardships  of  Captain  Grey  and  his  companions 
in  New  Holland  and  South  Australia  his  own  narrative  may  be  consulted. 
The  deeds  of  the  few  gallant  spirits  who  shared  Omer  Pasha's  DanubiaQ 
campaign,  the  less  brilliant  but  no  less  useful  services  of  thdr  brethren  in 
the  Crimea,  are  still  too  freshly  remembered  by  us  all  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  remind  our  readers  of  them.  Since  the  Crimean  war  the  corps 
has  again  changed  its  name,  and  is  now  included  under  the  general  head 
of  **  Royal  Engineers."  To  any  one  who  wishes  to  judge  of  the  literaiy 
taste  and  industry  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  we  can  confidently 
recommend  the  work  before  us. 


HANS    ERNST    MITTERKAMP: 
ax  ▲utobioobjlprt. 

Ik  thb  Ybabs  1775—1813. 

bt  the  author  of  '' b1umsl8ea." 


Book  the  Second. 
I. 

I  KMTBB  UPOM  XT  rBOFUSION. 

In  January,  1798,  I  entered  upon  active  business  as  assistant  to  a 
medical  man  in  Weimar.  He  was  a  strange,  precise  person,  rather 
eccentric  in  his  habits.  Well  do  I  remember  his  black  coat  and  biee- 
breeches,  his  tight-fitting  stockings,  shoes  and  brilliant  buckles,  with  his 
hat  invariably  under  his  arm  ;  for  he  never  wore  anything  on  his  head 
whilst  in  the  open  air,  but,  as  if  by  the  rule  of  contruy,  when  he  was  ia 
the  house  his  bead  was  always  covered  with  a  dark  blue  velvet  cap,  from 
which  hung  a  long  black  tassel.  He  spoke  in  short,  concise  sentences^ 
and  very  much  to  the  point,  though  tart  and  cold.  One  of  his  many 
peculiarities  was  a  continual  nervous  kind  of  grunt,  which  never  ceased 
during  the  day,  and  before  I  became  accustomed  to  it,  it  cost  me  many  a 
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hsrd  struggle  to  preTent  smiling,  which  would  have  been  a  most  nnfor* 
innate  indiscretion,  as  he  was  excessively  sensitive  on  the  point. 

The  first  visit  I  paid  the  poor  old  man  was  rendered  rather  lodicroiia 
from  this  natural  infirmity.     It  was  thus  he  addressed  me : 

*^  You  are  the  young  student,  are  you  ? — ^hum,  hum,  hum." 

I  thought  these  last  exclamations  were  internal  comments  on  my 
appearanoey  and  bowed  low,  imagining  him  to  be  an  eccentric  gentleman 
fond  of  utterin?  his  thoughts  in  an  under  iatte  to  himself,  but  when  the 
sound  continued  during  the  whole  of  my  answer,  I  could  scarcely  contain 
my  astonishment,  and  gazed  at  him  in  wonder. 

**  Have  you  studied  many  works  on  medicine  ?-^hum,  hum,  hum — or  la 
your  knowledge  founded  chiefly  on  experience  ? — hum,  hum,  hum.'' 

What  could  '<  experience— hum,  hum,  hum,"  mean  ?  I  wondered,  but 
I  replied  quite  gravely  that  my  experience  was  as  yet  smalL 

'^  Name  some  of  the  works — hum,  hum,  ]|uni — ^that  you  have  read." 

1  went  through  a  list  of  books  which  seemed  to  surprise  him,  for  they 
comprised  authors  of  all  times,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

"  The  last — ^hum,  hum,  bum — work  you  mention  is  very  good,  but 
why  do  you  waste  your  lime  over  such  books  as  Galen's  ?  Young  men 
should  occupy  themselves  with  modem  discoveries,  not  puzsle  themselves 
with  antiquated — hum,  hum,  hum — ideas  which  are  extinct" 

**  Is  it  not  as  well  to  learn  what  the  science  was  in  its  infancy?  We 
are  not  likely  now  to  be  led  away  by  the  errors  which  blinded  our  fore- 
feihers-" 

"  Do  not  contradict  me;  I  say  you  ought  to  attend  to  modem  writers^ 
and  you  must — hum,  hum,  hum."  ' 

The  sublimity  of  this  reproof  was  marred  by  its  delivery,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  look  like  the  submissive  youth  he  wished  me  to  be,  for  I 
was  veiy  proud  of  myself,  and,  like  most  young  men  who  have  studied 
hard,  had  no  small  amount  of  self-sufficiency. 

In  spite  of  rather  a  choleric  temperament,  which  was  increased  by  a 
tendency  to  gout,  he  was  a  kind-hearted  old  man,  and  though  he  de- 
spised the  youthful  mind  in  general,  and  looked  upon  me  as  scarceljr  to 
be  trusted,  we  jogged  on  very  comfortably  together  without  ever  coming 
to  any  violent  outbreak;  and  as  I  was  constantly  in  his  society,  and 
lived  almost  entirely  under  his  roof,  this  was  something  to  be  saicL 

The  family,  of  which  I  may  call  myself  a  member,  consisted  only  of 
threes  the  old  doctor,  his  wife,  and  a  niece — ^poor  Mai^ret.  To  her  is 
attached  a  most  painful  history,  and  to  excuse  her  subsequent  condnoti 
as  well  as  excite  pity,  I  must  endeavour  to  sketch  her  character  justly 
and  without  reference  to  private  feeling; 

Margaret  was  a  quiet,  ordinary-looking  person,  with  nothing  to  re* 
commend  her  outwardly  but  a  sweet  voice  and  retiring  manner.  She 
was  plain,  short,  and  stoutly  made,  but  her  step  was  light,  and  when  she 
moved  it  was  as  if  she  were  feaifnl  of  attracting  attention.  Her  ejes 
were  the  only  striking  feature  of  her  face,  but,  though  very  expressive, 
they  were  not  handsome.  The  colour  was  that  greenish-grey  to  which 
the  bright  blue  eye  of  childhood  so  often  changes,  and  t^  had  a  habit  of 
fixing  them  upon  the  object  she  wbhed  to  look  at  as  if  they  could  never 
move  again. 

I  think  I  see  her  knitting  in  the  comer  of  the  sitting-room  which  wm 
pecnliarly  hers ;  no  one  ever  sat  upon  that  low  chair  but  Margaret,  and 
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tiuM  mm  alwftjv  a  &ot«tool  aear  her,  the  pn^pecty  of  the  £MPennte«ii 
which  foUowed  ilf  yow^  mistieM  wherever  ehe  venti  aadoiixleditfhu^ 
body  fovod  «pttQ  Ak  etool  ae  eooa  ae  ever  Mergevet  set  dowa  to  nst^ 
after  having  perfemed  the  more  aetire  dntieB  of  die  home.  They  «en» 
infleparahle  eompanioaB,  ead  I  caa  never  think  of  the  luge  Cwwb  cat 
wiihoat  the  pale  faoe  of  its  austrees  rini^  up  hefora  me*  ibsigBtet 
aeldflSH  ^»okeb  bat  her  wm  watched  oTerything  that  went  on,  and  thej 
akni^  of  all  that  pladd  fom,  told  of  e  queac^leis  fixe  witUn  hfer  fareeet^ 
whieh  was  eter  flaring  i^  or  saiowldering  in  nofUd  fineies,  hot  etiU 
there,  preying  upon  her  yeiy  life4}]ood*  No  one  knew  of  it  then;  m  ene 
guessed  it ezuted;  aoonehelieved  her  capable ^eatetaiaingen^ deep- 
rooted  paadoDS  as  die  was  ahimately  to  da^lay.  *^  Still  watecs  raa 
deeiv*'  the  wise  hav«  told  vb»  bat  yet  ^acidit}r  aad  passion  seem  iacom- 
patible  with  each  other.  We  are  slow  ia  lettiag  oaeselves  believe  how 
little  we  know  of  those  who  sairound  us  and  daily  cross  our  path ;  we 
oaoaetpieture  to  ourselves  toe  hid  that  peihaps  a  tragedy  is  eoaetiag  in 
the  inner  life  of  the  veiy  pesson  we  are  sitting  aezti  and  to  wheoa  we 
sa^  probably  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  talking  oareUssly. 

liaigaret  had  read  a  great  deal,  more  especially  of  poetxy.  Tfaia  ear- 
arised  me  when  I  discomed  the  fact,  iox  a  book  wtas  laeely  ever  seen  as 
ner  hand ;  sbe  used  to  read  at  night  by  moonlight^  osr  very  easfy  in  the 
mnmer  aaorasngs,  when  she  could  be  quite  alone,  and  there  was  no  fear 
efintexruption.  Her  undo  was  devotedly  attached  to  her,  hot  not  beii^ 
a  demonstrative  man,  I  fancy  she  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  great  taa* 
demess  with  which  he  regarded  her.  Margaret  was  reserved,  but  I  can- 
not help  thinking  this  arose  more  firom  the  oonatant  self-vestraint  she  {lat 
upon  herself  thn  from  its  bong  a  natuml  trait  ia  her  ohander.  Very 
woven  end  intrieate  was  ibis  poor  girl's  inner  Itfe.  I  dare  hardly  undei^ 
take  te  dedpher  i^  aad  yet  I  aiast,  &r  she  lived  vnthia  herself ;  her  iooi 
was  dreamy  thought,  her  life-blood  sentimentality.  The  ideal  oocimied 
the  pnaeipal  [dace  ia  her  nund,  still  nc^hiag  could  be  more  pcaotioalttian 
her  ^aiJ|y  life.  Never  was  a  person  more  distiactiy  two  in  one;  oat- 
anFdlv,  she  was  a  calm,  CMomoa-place,  industnous  woman ;  inwardly,  a 
wild  maaser  and  a  dreamer  of  the  worst  sort,  building  vipofa  felse  iai» 
prassioas,  aad  allowiag  siddy  sentiment  to  gain  the  mastery  over  her 
mind.  She  read  Goetiie's  romance^  **  Worther,"  and  it  had  done  her  ne 
good4.Bhe  was  at  an  age  when' the  heart  is  most  prone  to  receive  iaofires- 
siom^  and  she  gave  way  to  full,  entire  syn^Mthy  and  admiratiea  for  the 
hero.  Saioidie  became  in  her  eyes  the  natural  sm  right  result  of  wmmtf 
and  disappomtment  in  love.  <<  Of  what  use  is  a  U^hted  life  ?  Better 
end  it  at  once,"  she  might  have  reasoned.  ^  We  were  not  meant  to  be 
aiseraUe,  but  when  it  ccHues  upon  us  we  cannot  shake  it  o£^  it  over- 
whelms and  destroys  us ;  we  had  better  die^  fer  in  death  we  efaaU  he  le- 
atttred  to  happiness." 

JCaigaret  had  mixed  little  in  the  world,  and  the  appearance  of  a  young 
Bum  in  the  close  family  circle  was  a  thing  unknown,  till  advancing  age 
aad  growing  infirmities  obliged  the  doctor  to  devolve  some  of  his  duties 
on  an  assifltan<j|  and  I  entered  the  abode  of  peace.  Maigaret  scareely 
-apdce  to  me,  except  by  monosyllables,  fw  the  Bret  weeks  of  onr  acquaint- 
ance, but  when  we  were  in  the  room  together  I  used  to  fed  her  ^ee 
resting  on  me^  though  I  did  not  see  them,  and  I  was  restless  and  uncom- 
fioctaUe  under  her  gaae,  as  if  the  strange  orbs  of  that  pow  gid  had  sosne 
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tMBcet  pewer  in  tkem  iMA  oonU  fJuwyHMitft  tlM  object  en  wbieh  she 


It  10  YOiy-diflieiilt  to  tnee  the  mjgUriom  cherm  wliich  iaoliiiei  tiro 
ImiDan  beingi  towaxds  each  oAer  sMve  thaoi  to  all  the  world  befidea. 
We  oannot  cftandiaeover  the  startii^poiiit— the  atnnge  giowth  of  afieo- 
tkm — m  our  oim  Weaata;  it  would  be  Taiiiyiher^ore,  to  attempt  to  taaae 
it  in  othen,  noae  eapeciaBy  when  we  ooiaelvea  aae  the  ohjeeta  wUdi 
en&te  that  affwtioD. 

Itam  anpear  cruel  to  tear  open  with  a  rsthkas  haiud  the  aad  Tail 
which  ahrouds  m  life  of  i 


flORow,  yet  I  JBuat  do  ao^  Cor  it  ie  a  ^ 
iocideiit  ia  ny  Uaftoty,  aad  I  feel  lesa  eoBBipuufltioii  hi  espoa&ag  the 
togio  end  of  poor  Margaret  to  the  woild  now  that  I  alone  of  thai  little 
drde  aaa  left,  and  those  whom  I  miglit  thus  have  pained  ara  ha  ahow 
oarthly  Morfeifieation  aad  sonow. 

Few  of  my  waiJloTn  will  be  unaware  of  th«  daageroaa  mental  Jiaaaao 
pfOTaleat  about  thia  time;  it  was  not  con&ned  to  Gennany,  tfuN^g^ 
peehi^  it  ahewied  itself  here  in  ite  worst  Hdru.  Its  eUef  features  wan 
iRKity  of  moral  stMngth,  free  aeope  to  morbid  seBitimentality,  and  a  want 
of  good  prhiciple  in  general  Suioide  loat  all  its  ierroia,  and  the  uet 
was  s^garaed  with  admixatiao,  as  a  preef  of  atreiwth  of  ndnd  and  reso- 
lidxen.  Death  was  a  fioendy  Ufe  an  enemy,  whioh  had  to  be  borne.  33m 
lermer  waa  M^gaaded  aa  net,  theJatter  as  peqMtual  turmoil  and  paia^  io 
;get  rid  of  an enemj  waa  no  ocime;  deaUy  thcaaftws^  waa  oaai^ed,  aad 
pfroaas  aad  team  consideied  praisewevAy  in  a  mortal  «aadaamed  to 
uve. 

Poor  JIargaMt  waa  aAoted  by  Aob  oontagious  disease  of  the  aga^  aad 
ka  inward  woiiai^peeiud  out £ram her afeBangOi  katrenseyu^  Sheaauar 
apoke  of  haeaeli,  and,  thanfiare,  I  waa  ignorant,  lor  the  finft  year,  af  bar 
jftateof  miad;  events  then  diselosed  it  to  me,  bat  I  must  net  aatieipate 
tlMra,  aad  now  that  I  hare  akaftahed  Margaret's  oharacter,  I  will  begm 
at  Ihe  begianiag  af  my  atoiy,  and  let  my  aaadaia  develop  tfia  teat  by 
Jqgraes  §w  theiaaelYea. 

''  Gbetchen,  get  the  oakes  out,  aad  put  them  beiore  Herr  Mittarirany, 
our  new  partner." 

TUa  was  my  introduction  to  the  niece.  She  voae  from  bar  ^piiet 
eoaaec,  aad  bowing  to  me  prepaaed  to  -obey  the  oadar,  when  I  stopped 
her  by  aasuzmg  £mi  that  I  wanted  no  refrashnMut  The  iaiga  cat, 
peaaeiviDg  that  a  atraqgar  had  intruded  into  the  abede^  got  uf^  aad 
•atMtobsng  itaelf  leisurely  on  its  cnshioBy  advaaoed  oaotioudiy  to  inves- 
tigate my  heels.  I  kaow  not  if  the  vendt  were  satisfiictery  or  no^  but 
a£her  a  deliberate  aniff  it  aetked  with  noifloloafl  atep,  and  OTscoaeed  itself 
«B  its  bed  apain. 

'^  Where  IS  yoaraimt  ?**  asked  the  old  man. 

<'  Gone  to  maiket,  uncle." 

^  Tireaome !  ahe  has  always  gone  to  market  when  I  want  her  at  hosaa. 
When  will  aba  be  babkr 

«<  I  cannot  aay  aaaotly,  for  ahe  talked  of  paying  a  viat  on  her  way 


"Most  paoroking'-4ium,  hum,  hum."    Then,  turning  to  ase,  he  aaid 
he  waa  obliged  to  go  out  for  half  an  hour,  if  I  woidd  eaense  him. 

"  Gretchen,  show  Herr  Mitterkamp  whatever  £he  house  eodtaias  that 
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f  '  Tbifl  was  a  terrible  order  for  the  poor  girl  to  execute ;  she  had  scaix^elj 
taken  her  eyes  firom  mj  foce  since  the  time  I  entered,  but  now  that  she 
was  expected  to  entertain  me  she  let  them  drop,  the  colour  mounted  to 
her  cheek,  and  she  looked  the  picture  of  agitated  simplicity.  In  hopes 
of  reassuring  her  by  making  myself  at  home,  without  waiting  to  give 
her  the  pain  of  asking  me  to  sit  down,  I  took  a  chair,  making  at  the 
same  time  an  easy  and  common -place  remark.  I  was  destined  to  receive 
no  response.  I  put  forth  a  question,  and  a  yery  soft  ^^  yes"  was  the  reply. 
I  begged  her  not  to  let  me  disturb  her  in  any  way,  and  I  hoped  she  would 
continue  her  knitting.  She  blushed,  and  took  it  up  without  speaking; 
but  her  hand  trembled,  and  the  balls  of  cotton  ran  under  the  tahle.  Of 
course  I  diyed  after  them,  and  received  some  gentle  thanks.  Now  came 
a  dead  pause.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  talk  to  a  shy  stranger,  and  in 
despair  I  began  playing  with  the  cat's  tail,  which  made  it  veiy  angry^ 
and  I  got  a  scratch  for  my  pains.  Margaret  was  distressed  at  this,  and 
getting  up  with  the  plea  of  putting  the  cat  out  of  the  room,  she  left  me 
and  did  not  return,  which  was  a  relief — a  relief,  not  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  want  of  conversation,  but  from  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  the 
strange  power  of  which  affected  me  even  on  our  first  interview. 

In  February  my  sister  Veronica  was  married,  and  went  with  her  hus- 
band to  Berlin.  She  was  a  merry  little  bride,  and  we  had  joyful  letters 
from  both.  The  great  city  exdted  her  admiration,  but  we  heard  more 
of  Hemrich  in  these  first  days  than  of  anything  else.  She  always  used 
the  pronoun  ^  we,"  never  the  selfish  <'  I,''  and  yet  I  much  question  if 
Schlosser  had  an  equal  share  in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  she  displayed 
for  the  beautiful  Queen  Louisa.  When  I  vrrote  to  her  I  asked  if  we 
meant  I  in  that  part  of  her  letter.  Her  answer  was,  '<  We  is  most  natural 
to  me  now ;  it  is  a  dear  little  word  which  expresses  unity,  and  my  only 
ambition  is  to  convey  our  thoughts  to  you,  for  I  wish  to  think  and  feel  as 
Heinrich  does."  Such  is  the  simple  desire  of  early  married  life ;  it  does 
not  often  last  long,  but  there  are  some  few  instances  where  unity  of  mind 
and  will  is  the  aim  throughout,  and  this  I  fondly  hoped  would  be  the 
case  with  Schlosser  and  his  litde  wife.  Nor  was  I  mistaken,  although 
time  naturally  tempered  exaggerated  sentiment  into  a  more  healthy, 
practical  attachment. 

My  life  was  a  busy  one  at  times,  whilst  at  others  I  had  mach  leisure, 
and  could  devote  myself  to  study.  The  evenings  were  oflen  spent  with 
my  mother,  or  at  Kosenthal's  house.  I  forced  myself  to  meet  Ida  with 
indifference,  and  the  rather  cold  manner  wluch  she  henceforth  preserved 
towards  me  made  my  task  much  easier.  Custom  wore  away  the  first 
bitterness  I  had  felt,  and  my  heart  ceased  to  beat  faster  when  I  met  her. 
Love  vanished,  but  left  a  tenderness  in  its  place  which  prevented  me  from 
looking  upon  another  woman  as  worthy  to  fill  her  place.  I  could  never 
love  again :  I  might  marry,  but  affection,  not  passionate  love,  would  be 
all  I  could  bestow  on  my  wife. 

Thus  matters  stood  as  I  entered  upon  the  practical  scenes  of  life.  I 
had  escaped  the  prevalent  disease  of  the  age — suicide ;  but  now,  when  I 
look  back  on  all  I  suffered  at  Strasburg,  I  see  how  near  I  was  to  tiie  abyss. 
I  owe  much,  veiy  much,  to  the  stranger  of  the  cathedral  tower,  and  the 
thought  how  meagrely  I  expressed  my  thanks  to  him  piuns  me  now  that 
he  is  no  longer  on  earth  to  receive  a  renewal  of  them. 

Summer  came.     I  was  intimate  in  the  family  of  the  worthy  doctor. 
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Margaret  was  no  longer  shy  in  my  presence;  she  talked  more  to  me  than 
to  any  one.  She  liked  to  hear  aoout  Veronica,  and  would  fix  her  eyes 
upon  me  all  tiie  time  I  spoke.  She  had  a  sweet  roice,  hat  was  no  p^r- 
formet  on  the  piano,  so  that  I  offered  to  accompany  her,  which  she  gladly 
accepted,  and  her  old  undo  used  to  make  us  soothe  him  to  sleep.  Once 
or  twice  I  remarked  that  Margaret's  eyes  filled  with  tears  whilst  singing, 
and  her  Toice  had  a  slight  tremor  in  it,  hut  I  never  took  any  notice  of  ihis^ 
and  she  would  soon  recover  herself. 

I  had  learnt  to  read  English,  and  though  my  pronunciation  would  doubt« 
less  have  astonished  a  native,  I  understood  the  language  theoretically. 
Margaret  happened  one  day  to  express  a  wish  she  had  long  cherished 
-—to  learn  English — and,  upon  my  confessing  my  acquamtance  with  it, 
asked  timidly  if  I  would  help  her  in  the  first  commencement,  as  the 
difficulties  mghtened  her  when  she  attempted  them  alone.  I  willingly 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  she  thanked  me  so  humbly  that  I  felt  interested  in 
aiding  her.  Our  time  for  study  was  limited,  but  we  set  to  work  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  paid  translator,  and  never 
deviated  from  our  object  to  talk  of  other  concerns.  Margaret's  applica- 
tion astomshed  me ;  she  learned  long  poems  by  heart,  wrote  exercises^ 
and  prepared  pages  of  reading,  and  idl  this  without  any  one  ever  seeing 
ker  at  work,  ^e  poor  girl  sat  up  at  night,  depriving  nerself  of  at  least 
half  her  natural  rest,  wiu  the  sole  object  (as  I  afterwards  learned)  of 
making  the  lessons  less  irksome  to  me.  I  remonstrated  onoe  or  twice, 
when  I  discovered  the  secret  of  her  being  able  to  get  through  so  much, 
and  she  said,  blushing  scarlet,  that  if  /  wished  it,  she  would  not  sit  up 
any  more. 

*'  It  is  not  for  me  to  express  a  wish,"  I  rejoined*  *^  I  did  but  fear  that 
yon  might  injure  your  health  by  over-application,  and  you  must  weigh 
well  in  your  own  mind  whether  that  or  the  acquisition  of  the  English 
language  is  of  the  most  consequence  to  yourself.' 

She  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  the  preservation  of  health  most  neces- 
sary, but  I  found  no  difference  in  the  quantity  of  work  she  got  through ; 
so  I  concluded  she  had  made  no  change,  and  I  was  right.  Some  weeks 
after  I  could  not  help  remarking  how  ill  she  looked.  Her  whole  face 
brightened  as  she  heard  me  say  so,  and  I  inquired  the  reason. 

<'  I  want  to  be  ill,"  she  simply  replied,  and  refused  further  explanation. 

My  eyes  began  to  open  to  her  strange  character,  but  still  they  were 
blind  to  a  point  I  ought  to  have  disoovered,  and  this  blindness  has 
caused  me  many  a  bitter  pang  of  remorse. 
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AUTOBIOQBAPHI  OF  THB  EMPRESS  CATHBBINIl  IL* 

How  the  Heiooirs  of  Caih«nna  the  Gxegjb— *the  SemiiaiaU  of  the 
North,  as  Voltaire  catted  her,  but  the  MesaaluKa  of  the  North,  aeeofdiog 
to  othera^indited  by  herself  ever  saw  lighi^  is  a  xnyatecy.    We  haye.  % 

Se&ce  penned  by  the  editor,  A.  Hen»n^  in  which  the  hiatoxy  o£  thet 
S.  ia  recorded  tcom  the  daj  when  tibe  Emperor  Paul  ocdAced  Count 
Rofitoptchine  to  seal  the  papers  of  the  defimct  em^press  to  thai,  whan 
copies  were  durculatinff  even  in  the  lihtary  of  the  poet  Fouachkine;  aad 
from  the  time  when  Nichohis  ordered  the  canfisoatiQa  of  the  said  eopiea 
to  tbe  day  whan  one  or  two  more  came  into  circnbtioi :  it  is  inmmifttftd. 
as  a  consequence  of  the  present  emperor  baying  ia  18S5  reqyoesied;  to^ 
hare  it  in  nis  power  to  pemaD  the  aaine  scandaloiia  record.  AU  ihia 
gives  aest  to  the  myatical  nistory  of  the  manuscript,  without  enhancing 
its  authenticity.  As  to  that,  we  are  told  it  is.  sumcieDi  to  read  tva  or 
three  pages  to  be  eonyinodd. 

CaUierine  IL  propounds  her  Memoirs,  then  wiik  an  axiom,  vindicajted 
by  %  qrllog^m^  which  is  again  enforced  by  two  examplea; 

^Fortune  i»not  so  MM  as  she  19  imagined  to  be.  She  u  oAsen  die 
resuh  of  just  and  calculated  measures  not  peieeiTed  by  the  rdgar,  yet 
wl»ch  neyertheless  preceded  the  event.  Stm  more  is  such  the  resi^  of 
personal  qualities^  ^aracter^  and  conduct. 

^  In  order  to  render  thie  more  palpable,  I  shaH  ezponnd  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

^  Qsaiities  and  eharaeter  are  ihe  mgor ; 

^  CoaJbet,  ihe  niaor; 

^  Fdrtone^  ot  Busfortun^  tiie  oondusion. 

*'  Here  are  two  striking  examples : 
<*Pet«pin. 
"CadtorineII.'» 

Considerine^  the  &te  that  awaited  Peter  III.  at  Catherine's  hands,  the 
conclusion  amved  at  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  strange  one.  Peter  III.  wa» 
brought  up  by  his  eoutt%  Aoolphua  Frederick,  Bishof  of  Lnbeck,  Puke 
of  Holstein,  and  afterwards  King  of  Sweden.  His  eCmcation  waa  soper- 
intended  b^  Brummer,  a  Swede^  but  the  young  |^rince  spumed  aU  tutor- 
ship to  cultiyate  the  more  congenial  society  of  his  two  yaJets,  Cramer,  a 
Liyonian,  and  Romberg,  a  Swede.  He  particularly  affected  the  latter, 
a  rude  and  coarse  dragoon  of  the  time  of  Charles  XII.  Already,  ten 
years  of  age,  the  prince  is  said  to  have  sho?m  a  marked  predilection  for 
drink. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  haying  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  she 
sent  for  her  nephew  firom  Holstein.  Catherine,  whose  mother  was  sister 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lubeck,  was  acquainted  with  the  prince  before  he  left 
that  country,  when  she  was  also  about  ten  years  of  age.  He  was,  she 
declares,  giyen  to  drink,  impetuous,  and  sel^'willed,  didiking  those  who 
were  around  his  person,  sickly-looking,  thin,  and  delicate. 

*  M^moires  de  rimp6ratrice  Catherine  n.  Ecrits  par  elle-mtoe,  et  pr^^d^s 
d'une  prd&ce  par  A.  Herzen.    Trubner  and  Co. 
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AukM^jfraphy  cf  the  EmprMt  Catkirim  U.  2l» 

• 

Peter  haying  Wn  inAusfted  into  the  Greek  Chnveh^  ww  declared  heir 
to  the  Empress  E^Mheth,  and  Grand-Duke  of  Rueeia.  He  had  been 
baptised  and  brought  ap  as  a  Lotheran,  bat  he  was  as  indifferent  to  the 
one  form  as  to  the  other,  as  he  soon  testified  to  his  newljr  appointed  pre- 
eeptor,  Simon  Tbeodorsky,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Pleskov. 

in  1744»  the  Bnssian  eourt  being  at  Mosoow»  Caiheiin*  arriyed  there 
with  her  mother.  She  wae  at  that  time  fifteen  yean  of  age^  Theconvt 
WM  divided  into  two  hostile  &ctions«  At  tha  head  of  die  first  were 
"Woronzofl^  Lestocq,  and  other  of  the  eonspbatMS  whe  had  raieed  Elisa- 
beth to  the  throne.  This  party  held  by  France,  Phissiai  and  Sweden, 
and  heoee  the  Marquis  de  la  Chetardie  was  high  in  fi^vour  with  it.  Hie 
ottier  party,  with  Bestocyeff  at  its  head,  held  oy  Austria,  Englandi  and 
Sazimy. 

Catharine  phaes  on  xeoord  that  Peter  paid  her  m«eh  attention  the  first 
dajrs  ef  her  arrivaL  She  says  that  she  eoidd  al  onee  peroeiye  Ibar 
Hongs :  firsts  that  he  did  oo#  much  care  for  the  eountiy  which  had 
adopted  him  The  is  said  to  haye  preferred  Sweden,  for  which  he  was 
originally  destmed),  ihat  Ike  £&youzed  Lntheranism,  that  he  £d  not  like 
tfiMe  who  were  aroond  his  person,  and  that  he  was  yeiy  childish  in  his 
manners  and  idea&  He  said  te  hisr  (Ca&erineX  that  what  pleased  him 
meat  in  her  was  that  she  waaUscoonn^  and  that  he  eoald  be  candid  with 
her.  Headdi4  that  he  had  byed  one  of  the  enpieas^s  maida  of  hoaouc^ 
and  that  he  would  have  wished  to  have  mairied  her>  bui  that  be  was  re- 
signed to  asarsy  her  (Catheriae),  siaoe  hiaaua;t  irished  it 

Catherine  had  not  been  long  in  Russia  beiwe  she  eao^  a  viokat 
eDU>  which  had  nearly  been  the  death  of  hecw  Hev  mother  insieted  that 
it  wae  small-pea.  The  deetom  said  it  wae  pleurisy^  and  bled  her  sixteen 
times,  sometimffo  four  timea  a  dny!  Her  mother  ses^  for  a  Lutheran 
aainiater :  Catharine  was  wise  enoogh  te  a^k  fi)r  Theodsmky.  TooA 
triumphed  oyer  net  only  the  sickness^  bat  eier  the  still  auNre  focmidaUe 
aasawdtsof  iheptofeMonalmei^  But  Catharine  lemained  thin  and  pale; 
so  the  eatress  accmded  her  witk  eanainew  The  mother  of  Catherine 
wtf  so  little  in  mvour  yridi  the  empress  at  the  onset,  that  both  had  nigh 
been  dismissed  ficom  Jlassia  together.  Catharine  and  Peter  were  baring 
a  little  chat  on  the  occarion  in  the  reeess  of  a  wiadow  when  Lsstoeq  came 
inu  '^  Ahr  he  said,  ^'your  pkasuree will  soont  be  oyer.  As  to  yeu," 
tornins*  to  Catherine^  ''you  may  «»ake  ^  your  htfgi^  as  yon  are 
goiaghome  at  oaee^'^  Peter  yeatvred  to  remark,  ''B«ub  tf  your  mother 
IS  to  Uame,  you  are  not  aok"  <^But,"  adds  Catkeriney  with  quite  as  mwA 
aa£yet6  as  bdonged  to  Peter, «'  I  saw  oloftrfy  that  he  yioold  haye  left  me 
without  regret.  As  to  me^  seeing  his  iadimNooei  be  was  equally  bdif* 
fiBieat  to  me ;  but  the  crewn  of  BASsia.  wae  net  so." 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Catheriae  mada  %  public  pofassfen  of  fiuti^  and 
tile  next  day — St.  Peter^s  she  was  aflSanoedto  the  grapd^duke.  From 
that  time  she  had  her  own  lltUe  eo«rt.  The  ooane  of  what  little  love 
existed  between  the  parties  no  more  lan  smooth,  howeyer„  than  had  it 
heena  deeper  passbn.  Small— yeiy  oraeU  trifles  are  as  much  an  occa- 
rion for  quacrdling  amoi^  the  grmt  as  among  the  Iktleu  Catherine's 
mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  didiked  l^  aU,  certainly  does  not  seeas 
to  hare  possessed  either  temper  or  amiability  of  disposition.  Being  at 
Koselsk: 
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One  day  the  snnd-diike  came  into  my  mother's  room  while  she  was  writing. 
She  had  her  oaalet  open  beside  her,  and  he  went  to  ferret  in  it.  My  mother 
bade  him  not  to  toucn  it^  so  he  jumped  away  to  an  opposite  side  of  we  room. 
But  as  he  continued  his  gymnastics^  jumping  from  one  side  to  another  in  order 
to  make  me  lau^,  he  caught  the  coyer  of  the  casket  and  tumbled  it  over.  Then 
my  mother  got  mto  a  passion,  and  there  were  violent  words  between  them.  Mr 
mother  reproached  him  with  having  purposely  upset  the  casket,  and  he  demed 
it,  both  appealing  to  me  for  the  truth  of  their  statements.  I,  who  knew  my 
mother's  temper,  was  afraid  of  having  my  ears  boted  if  I  did  not  side  with  her, 
yet  not  wishing  to  tell  a  stor3r  or  disobbge  the  grand-duke,  I  remained  between 
two  fires.  Neyertheless,  I  said  to  mv  mother  that  I  did  not  think  that  the  aet 
had  been  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  mnd-duke,  but  that  when  jumping  his 
coat  had  got  entangled  with  the  cover  of  the  casket,  which  was  on  a  low  stooL 
Hien  my  mother  took  me  to  task,  for,  when  she  was  in  a  passion,  she  must  have 
some  one  on  whom  to  vent  her  anger.  I  held  my  tongue,  but  began  to  weep. 
The  grand-duke,  seeing  that  I  hadf  incurred  my  mother's  anger  by  taking  his 
Dfurt,  and  that  I  was  weepmg,  accused  my  mother  of  injustice,  and  said  she  was 
furious  in  her  anger :  she,  on  her  side,  retorting  that  he  was  a  badlv  educated 
urchin.  In  a  word,  it  was  difficult  to  cany  the  quaird  further  than  tne  two  did 
without  actually  fighting. 

From  that  time  the  grand-duke  took  a  dislike  to  the  mother  of  his 
affianced.  He  never  forgot  that  quarrel.  She,  on  her  part,  held  him 
in  equal  dislike ;  so  Catherine  had  a  difficult  part  to  play  between  the  two. 
It  would  appear,  however,  with  such  a  disposition  as  Peter's,  this  un- 
pleasant state  of  things  was  rather  fiEtvourable  to  her  prospects  than 
otherwise,  for  Peter  stuck  by  Catherine  against  the  mother,  and  thus 
became  a  little  more  attached  to  her.  If  Peter,  however,  took  Cathe- 
rine's part  against  her  mother,  he  was  not  equally  gallant  when  the 
empress  was  toncemed ;  and  one  night,  when  the  latter  took  the  strange 
opportunity  of  being  at  the  theatre  at  Moscow  to  publicly  rebuke  Cathe- 
rine for  getting  into  debt,  Peter,  who  was  in  the  same  box,  took  his 
aunt's  part,  and  did  not  conceal  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  her  get  a 
scolding.  Catherine  excuses  herself  for  getting  into  debt  by  intimating 
that  slie  had  to  be  constantly  making  presents  to  her  mother,  to  keep  her 
in  good  humour;  to  the  grand-duke,  to  attach  him  to  her  person ;  to  her 
lady-in-waiting,  to  gratify iier  cupidity ;  and  to  all  and  every  one  because 
it  was  the  absurd  practice  of  the  country. 

Nor  did  matters  in  other  respects  go  on  over  well  between  her  and  the 
grand-duke — the  affianced  were  always  quarrelling.  One  day  she  was 
too  pious,  another  she  was  too  livel^;  Romberg  taught  him  that  a  wife 
should  not  open  her  mouth,  and  finally  his  visits  ceased  almost  altogether. 
Catherine  did  not  feel  the  neglect  poignantly ;  ever  since  Peter  mid  had 
the  small-pox  she  had  a  positive  repugnance  to  his  person,  and  dedares 
that^  he  was  frightful.  Preparations  were  all  the  time  being  made  for 
the  ill-starred  marriage.  <<  In  proportion  as  the  day  approaiched,"  says 
Catherine,  <<  I  became  more  and  more  melancholy.  My  heart  foretold 
no  happiness :  ambition  alone  supported  me." 

The  nuptials,  however,  were  effected  with  much  pomp  and  mamifi- 
cence.  "  But,"  adds  the  discontented  Catherine, ''  my  husband  did  not 
pay  me  the  slightest  attention,  he  was  id  ways  with  his  valets,  playing  at 
soldiers,  makmg  them  go  through  the  manual  exercise  in  his  room,  and 
dumge  their  imiform  twenty  times  a  day.  I  did  nothing  but  yawn, 
having  no  one  to  speak  to."    This  was  the  day  after  the  wMding  t    On 
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the  one  hand,  Catherine  gained  by  her  marriage  in  the  departure  of  her 
mother  and  the  dismissal  of  Countess  Roumiamsoff,  two  persons  with 
whom  she  never  could  agree ;  but,  on  the  other,  she  suffered  a  grievous 
loss  in  the  person  of  Mademoiselle  Joukoff,  to  whom  she  was  much  at- 
tached, and  who  was  replaced  by  a  Madame  Krouse,  and  who  was  in 
consequence  naturally  taken  in  great  dudgeon.  Catherine,  however, 
found  a  husband  for  her  favourite,  but  when  the  empress  discovered  this 
she  bamshed  the  two  from  the  country. 

The  ducal  couple  had,  on  removing  to  the  Winter  Palace,  separate 
apartments,  but  still  they  met  frequently,  and  Catherine  played  at  bil- 
liards with  the  chamberlain  Berkholtz,  whilst  Peter  played  at  soldiers 
with  his  valets.  A  fortnight  after  his  marriage,  the  g^rand-duke  told  his 
wife  in  confidence  that  he  was  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Carr,  and  that 
there  was  no  comparison  between  herself  and  that  young  lady.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  empress  and  the  court  generally  gave  Catherine  just  as 
little  credit  for  loving  her  husband.  £ideed,  there  seems  scarcely  any 
doubt,  from  her  own  avowal,  that  she  was  as  much  attached,  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  to  one  •  CzemichefF,  the  son  of  a  lieutenant  in  the 
empress's  grenieuliers  and  page  to  the  g^rand-duke,  as  the  grand-duke 
himself  was  to  Mademoiselle  Carr,  Peter,  however,  was  very  mconstant. 
"When  at  Beval,  a  short  time  afUrwards,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Madame 
Coderapane,  and,  as  usual,  took  Catherine  into  his  confidence.  Cathe- 
rine, on  her  side,  was,  according  to  her  own  account,  hypochondriacal  and 
surly — she  was  always  either  sick  or  sulking.  One  oay  it  is  Madame 
Tdioglokoffwho  makes  herself  pre-eminently  disagreeable;  another,  she 
loses  at  pharaon,  a  game  played  in  the  empress's  ante-chamber  from 
momine  till  evening;  another,  she  is  in  tears,  or  in  bed,  or  being  bled. 
As  to  £e  grand-duke,  whether  at  Oranienbaum  or  at  PeterhofiT,  he  had 
always  the  same  resources,  and  that  was  to  put  all  about  him  through 
the  musket  exercise.  Chamberlains,  gentlelien  of  the  bedchamber,  ad- 
jutants, domestics,  huntsmen,  gardeners,  all  alike  were  pressed  into  the 
ranks,  and  in  the  evening  Catherine  and  her  ladies  were  made  to  dance 
with  the  gentlemen  in  gaiters.  During  the  day,  Catherine  would  some- 
times read  a  book,  or  ride  out  on  horseback-  Then  again,  when  the 
grand-duke  was  tired  of  playing  at  soldiers,  he  would  sometimes  play  on 
the  fiddle.  Catherine,  who  detested  him,  says  that  he  only  grated  her 
ears.  At  night,  when  in  bed,  he  would  cover  the  counterpane  with 
dolls  and  other  toys,  and  Caiherina  and  Madame  Krouse  had  to  keep 
awake  and  play  with  him  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning.  He  would 
vary  these  amusements  by  bringing  his  dogs  into  the  bedroom,  and  then 
his  domestics  masked,  and  he  would  dance  with  the  latter,  playing  at  the 
same  time  on  the  fiddle.  He  would  also  at  times  gamble  with  his  wife, 
in  which  case,  she  asserts,  he  would  get  furious  if  he  lost,  and  would  sulk 
for  two  or  three  days. 

When  at  Oranienbaum,  Catherine  would  sometimes  get  up  at  three 
in  the  morning,  dress  herself  as  a  man,  and)  attended  by  an  old  hunts- 
man, would  go  out  in  a  canoe  to  shoot  wild  duck.  The  grand-duke 
would  follow  in  another  boat  an  hour  or  two  after  to  partake  of  the  same 
diyersion. 

Catherine's  chief  confidant  all  this  time  appears  to  have  been  her 
valet,  Timothy  Yevreinoff.     By  his  means  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
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occasional  intelligence  of  Czernicheff,  who  had  been  imprisoned  with  his 
brothers  in  the  fortress  of  Smolnoy  Dvor.  She  even  receiTed  letters 
from  her  lover,  which  she  managed  to  reply  to,  although  she  was  for* 
bidden  to  write  even  to  her  mother.  As  m  all  other  matters  excess  of 
zeal  or  prudence  defeats  the  very  object  proposed,  so  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  extraordinary  system  of  discipline,  the  ngoroua 
etiquette,  and  the  petty  vexatious  surveillance  which  was  observed  at 
the  Russian  court,  entailed  that  extraordinary  state  of  things — -petty  in- 
trigues, courtly  jealousies  and  rivalries,  and  almost  overt  profligacy — 
wluch  these  memoirs  attest  to  hare  existed  to  a  degree  that  is  in  the 
present  day  scarcely  credible.  The  empress  herself,  proud  and  choleric 
as  she  was,  set  the  example,  which  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
every  one  else.  She  had  for  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  one  Ivan 
Ivanowitch  Schouvaloff,  who  was  understood  by  the  whole  court  to  be 
the  empress's  fe.vourite. 

Offcen  for  months  together  Catherine  only  met  her  ducal  husband  at 
table  or  in  bed.  He  came  to  the  latter,  she  states,  after  she  was  asle^, 
and  went  away  before  she  woke  up.  This  with  some  few  exceptions, 
which  were  not  always  of  a  very  agreeable  character.  A  certain  princess 
Courland  had  captivated  the  duke's  vagrant  affections.  She  was  not,  to 
believe  her  wedded  rival,  either  pretty  or  handsome ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  small  and  humpy,  but  she  had  fine  eyes,  was  intelligent,  and 
possessed  a  singular  capacity  for  intrigue. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  howeTer,  that  all  the  erii  results  of  this  ill-as- 
sorted union  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  grand-duke.  Catherine,  by  her  own 
admission,  and  as  we  have  seen  before,  was  rarely,  if  ever,  in  a  good 
humour.  The  only  instance  of  actual  gaiety  that  we  find  throughout 
the  whole  record  was  when  she  was  playing  tricks  to  Madame  Amheim, 
who,  being  a  bad  horsewoman,  it  was  Catherine's  especial  pleasure  to 
canter  away  from  her  and  let  her  follow  as  she  could,  and  the  more 
tumbles  she  had  the  greater  the  fun.  But  with  a  few  riliy  exceptions  of 
this  or  a  similar  description,  Catherine  was  either  ill  with  toothache, 
headache,  sore-throats,  colds,  rashes,  or  some  ailment  or  other,  or  was 
intriguing  for  or  against  .the  courtiers  and  valets  and  emplo;^^  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions,  or  sulking,  or  flirting.  Even  M.  Tchoglokoff,  a 
coarse,  fiat  old  courtier,  *^  who  was  hated  by  eveiy  one  as  if  he  were  a 
toad,"  yet  who  appears  by  hb  adventure  with  one  of  Catherine's  maids 
of  honour,  Mademoiselle  Kocheleff,  to  have  been  a  successful  gallant, 
presumed  to  flirt  with  the  grand-duchess ;  but  the  latter  acquired  tiia 
friendship  of  Madame  Tchoglokoff  by  rejecting  his  advances — a  sacrifice 
which  it  cost  her  nothing  to  make,  yet  for  whidi  she  took  no  small  credit 
to  herself. 

At  the  beginning  of  1751,  Schouvaloff  encountered  a  rival  in  his 
mistress's  affections  in  the  person  of  the  cadet  Beketoff,  but  the  latter, 
being  fond  of  music  and  song,  was  so  much  in  the  company  of  the  em- 
press's young  choristers,  that  a  malicious  turn  yns  given  to  tiie  circum- 
stance, and  he  was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  Catherine,  on  her  side,  was 
equally  wrapt  up  in  a  new  favourite,  one  Leon  Narichkine,  whom  she 
descrioes  as  an  **  arlequin  ne,"  but  he  seems  to  have  been  as  shrewd  and 
clever  as  he  was  comical.  He  was  indeed  a  lucky  man :  he  could  make 
Catherine  laugh.  It  was,  however,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  that 
Count  Czemicheff  came  to  St.  Petersbmg : 
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As,  bdiu;  an  old  acqiuubitaiioe,  I  alvnys  treated  him  with  kindness,  it  re- 
mained witn  me  to  intorovet  his  attentions  now  jxut  as  it  pleased  me.  He 
began  hv  saying  that  he  lonnd  me  much  improved — ^more  beantifcd  than  ever. 
It  was  tne  first  time  in  my  life  that  any  one  had  made  such  an  observation  to 
me.  I  found  it  to  be  bv  no  means  disagreeable.  I  did  more,  I  was  simple 
enough  to  believe  what  ne  said.  One  day.  Princess  Ghigarine  brought  me  a 
motto  from  him,  which  I  perceived  had  been  opened  and  tnen  gunmea  together 
again.  The  motto  was  like  the  rest,  a  printed  one,  but  it  was  of  a  very  tender 
and  sentimental  character.  I  had  some  mottoes  brought  to  me  after  dinner,  and 
I  sought  among  them  for  one  which  would,  without  compromising  me,  convey 
an  answer  to  the  one  sent  me^  I  found  one,  and  inaertinf  it  in  a  device  that 
represented  an  orange,  I  save  it  to  Princess  Qagarine,  who  took  it  to  Count 
Gzemicheff.  Next  day  she  brought  me  another  motto  from  the  count,  but 
this  time  I  found  a  few  sentences,  written  in  his  own  hand.  I  replied  to  them 
at  once ;  and  so  there  we  were,  engaged  in  a  regular  sentimental  correspondence. 
Dancing  with  me  afterwards  at  a  masked  ball,  he  told  me  that  he  had  a  thou- 
sand thmgs  to  say  to  me  which  he  could  not  })ut  on  paper,  or  that  he  could 
trust  to  any  device  which  Princess  Gaganne  might  break  in  her  pocket  or  lose 
on  the  way ;  and  he  begged  me  to  giant  him  an  audience  in  my  room,  or  where- 
ever  else  I  might  elect.  I  told  him  that  that  was  utteily  impossible,  that  my 
rooms  were  inaccessible,  nor  could  I  go  out  of  them.  He  told  me  he  would 
disguise  himself,  if  necessary,  as  a  servant ;  but  I  refused  to  accede  to  this 
arrangement,  and  the  affair  did  not  go  beyond  a  correspondence  in  devices.  At 
leiu;tE  Princess  Gagaiine,  too,  saw  what  might  come  out  of  it,  took  me  to 
taji,  and  refused  to  eonvey  any  more  messages. 

Count  Caemicheff  left  the  court  to  join  his  regiment  after  the  carnival 
of  1752,  the  ooort  itself  leaving  soon  afierwardb  for  the  Summer  Palace. 
Catherine  does  not  seem  to  have  grieved  long  for  him ;  he  was  soon 
leplaeed  by  an  apparently  stiU.more  adventnions  spirit,  the  cham- 
berlain Seige  S<dtiko£  At  this  time  the  evenings  were  often  spent  in 
concerts  in  the  rooms  of  M.  and  Madame  Tchoglokoff ;  among  the  com* 
panj  were  Serge  Soltikoff,  Leon  Narichkine>  ^*  who  was  loobed  upon  as 
a  personage  of  no  consequence  whatsoever,  except  as  an  original,'' 
Princess  Gaganne,  and  a  few  others.  Catherine  had  before  remarked 
that  Soltikoff  was  becoming  very  assiduous  in  his  attentions,  and  she 
wondered  at  his  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  such  repulsive  people  as 
the  Tchoglokoffs. 

Here  oocors  in  the  Autobiography  the  details  of  a  strange  incident, 
which  we  regret  we  have  not  space  to  extract,  when  by  an  unexpected 
rising  of  the  waters,  Catherine  and  Soltikoff  were  detained  all  ni^ht  on 
an  island.  Nor  were  the  results  of  this  incident  long  in  manifesting 
themselves.  C^erine  left  for  St  Petersburg  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1752,  ^  avec  quelques  legers  mdices  de  grossesse,"  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  long  and  hurried  journey  was  that  she  miscarried  at  the 
last  ataga  The  grand*duke  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  blind 
to  what  was  going  on.  Serge  Soltikoff  had  before  this  repeated  to  the 
grand-duchess  an  observation  of  his  to  the  offset  that  the  two  were  de- 
oaving  the  Tchoglokoffs,  making  them  believe  just  vAiht  they  liked,  and 
then  Uughing  at  diem.  Catherine^  however,  contented  herself  with 
noommending  to  Soltikoff  to  be  more  discreet  for  the  future.  That  which 
leaUy  annoyed  her  much  more  was,  that  the  fovourite  having  gained  his 
point,  his  attentions  waxed  less,  and  he  had  even  become,  in  her  own 
eyes,  **  distrait,  quelauefois  hi,  arrogant  et  dissip^" 

Love  is  proverbiaUy  forgiving,  and  although  Catherine  avows  that  she 
was  much  hurt  by  the  apparent  indifference  of  her  ftvourite,  still  she  says 
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that  he  afterwards,  when  at  Moscow,  gave  so  manj  good  reasons  for  Jiis 
conduct,  pretending  that  his  want  of  assiduity  was  only  feigned  to  deceire 
their  enemies,  that  she  says  <'my  Texation  was  altogedier  banished.'' 
Madame  Tchoglokoff,  on  her  side,  was  also  so  amenable,  that,  taxing  the 
grand-duchess  with  her  preference,  she  said,  '^  You  will  see  that  it  will 
not  be  me  who  will  throw  difficulties  in  your  way.''  The  consequence  of 
all  this  was,  that  in  May,  1763,  there  were  '*de  nouveau  des  indices  de 
grossesse."  But  this  was,  as  in  the  former  instance,  followed  by  a  *^  fausse 
couche."  This  time  Catherine  was  very  ill,  having  been  confined  to  her 
bed  for  six  weeks.  The  death  of  M.  TchoglokofF,  which  occurred  shortly 
after  this,  gives  Catherine  an  opportunity  for  narrating  a  curious  little 
bit  of  court  superstition. 

Serge  Soltikoff  and  Leon  Narichkine  were  in  Madame  Tohoglokoff's  room  at 
the  time  of  her  husband's  decease ;  the  windows  of  the  room  were  open,  and  a 
bird  flew  in  and  settled  on  the  coniioe  opposite  to  Madame  Tchoglokoff 's  bed. 
Seeing  this,  she  said,  "  I  am  certain  that  my  husband  has  given  up  the  ghost^  go 
and  see  if  that  is  the  case."  Word  was  brought  back  that  it  was  true ;  he  was 
dead.  She  said  that  the  bird  was  her  husband's  souL  An  attempt  was  made 
to  convince  her  that  the  bird  was  just  like  any  other  bird,  but  it  could  not  be 
found.  She  was  told  that  it  had  flown  away,  but  as  no  one  had  seen  it  do  so 
she  remained  under  the  belief  that  it  was  her  husband's  soul  that  had  come  to 
see  her. 

Catherine  was  more  than  ever  annoyed  at  this  period  by  die  empr^ 
placing  the  Countess  Roumianzo£F,  who  was  an  implacahle  enemy  of 
Serge  SoltikofPs,  near  her  person.  Her  tears  and  her  interesting  condi- 
tion saved  her,  however,  from  this  grievance,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  another,  the  apprehension  that  Soltikoflf  and  Narichkine  would  be 
left  at  Moscow — a  disappointment  that  did  not,  however,  occur.  But 
she  seems  never  to  have  been  happy  save  in  the  favourite's  company,  and 
on  the  way  to  St  Petersburg  she  actually  cried  in  the  carriage  till  Solti- 
koff was  brought  to  her.  Arrived  at  Peterhoff,  it  was  the  same  thing. 
<<My  hypochondriasm  had  become  such,"  she  says,  ''that  at  all  times  I 
had  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  a  thousand  apprehensions  passed  through  my 
mind ;  in  one  word,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  dread  of  being 
separated  from  Serge  Soltikoff." 

At  length,  on  the  20th  of  September,  Catherine  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
The  child  was  at  once  taken  away  from  the  mother,  who  was  scarcely, 
indeed,  allowed  to  make  inquiries  after  it,  for  she  teUs  us  that  to  have 
done  so  would  have  been  tantamount  to  casting  a  doubt  upon  the  care 
that  the  empress  took  of  it.  On  the  sixth  day  the  child  was  christened 
by  the  name  of  Paul,  and  the  empress  made  a  present  to  the  mother  of 
100,000  roubles ;  but  a  few  days  after  Baron  Tcherkassof,  the  empress's 
secretary,  came  to  ask  for  the  loan  of  the  money,  as  the  empress  was 
without  a  sou. 

Serge  Soltikoff  had  been  sent  to  Sweden  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
grand-duke,  but  he  returned  during  the  carnival  of  1755,  at  a  time  when 
the  advent  of  a  prince  was  being  celebrated  by  a  succession  of  festivals, 
masked  balls,  and  fireworks.  Soltikoff  was,  however,  rapidly  losing 
favour.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  the  fatuity  to  spend  a  night  with  the 
freemasons  when  Catherine  had  appointed  that  very  niffht  to  receive 
him,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  grand-^luchess  learned  that  he  had  boasted 
of  the  favours  conferred  on  mm,  more  especially  to  women,  both  at 
Dresden  and  in  Sweden. 
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Leon  Narichkine  appears  to  hare  succeeded  to  the  place  in  the  grand- 
dochess's  heart  yacated  by  Soltikoff.  This  eccentric  lover  used  to  be 
admitted  to  her  apartment  by  mewing  at  the  door  like  a  cat.  He  was, 
howerer,  a  safer  favourite  than  Soltikoff,  for,  being  a  buffoon,  everybody 
treated  him  as  a  person  of  no  consequence  whatsoever.  One  ni^ht  (the 
17th  of  December)  Catherine  dressed  herself  as  a  man,  and,  tiius  cUs- 
gnised,  left  the  palace  with  this  scapegrace  to  go  to  the  house  of  Anna 
Nikitichna,  where  she  says  she  enjoyed  herself  exceedingly.  This 
succeeded  so  well,  that  the  same  prank  was  put  into  practice  again  and 
again,  and  the  spring  of  1756  was  passed  in  this  agreeable  intrigue. 
The  grand-duke  was  at  the  same  time  quite  as  deeply  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  with  Madame  Teploff.  Intrigue,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
tlie  fashion  of  the  day  amongst  all  die  ladies  of  "  honour;**  and  as  the 
Princess  of  Courland's  room  lay  in  the  way,  parties  passing  through  had 
to  pay  toU,  and  "  I  have  it,''  says  Catherine,  <*from  the  mouth  of  several 
— among  others,  of  Leon  Narichkine  and  of  Count  Bontourline— 'what 
kind  of  toll  they,  in  the  deficiency  of  current  coin,  had  to  pay  to  the  lady.** 

In  the  spring  of  1757,  Leon  having  fallen  in  love  wiiii  Countess 
Yoronzoff,  Peter^s  favourite,  his  mother  wished  to  prevent  such  a  dan- 
gerous connexion  by  marrying  him  to  Mademoiselle  Hitroff,  but  such  an 
alliance  not  suiting  Catherine  s  views,  she  insisted  on  his  wedding  a  nieoe 
of  Count  Basoumowsky's.  **  So,**  to  use  Catherine's  own  words,  '*  Leon, 
in  love  with  one  lady,  his  mother  wishbff  him  to  many  another,  was 
about  to  be  wedded  to  a  third,  of  whom  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had 
had  a  thouffht  three  days  previously."  This  project  does  not  appear^ 
however,  to  nave  worked  well.  During  the  wmter  of  1757-8,  Cawerine 
relates :  '^  I  suddenly  remariced  a  great  change  in  the  bearing  of  Leon 
Narichkine;  he  was  becoming  uncivil  and  coarse,  and  it  was  no  longer  a 

Eleasure  to  him  to  come  and  see  me.^  He  does  not  seem,  in  fiM^t,  to 
ave  approved  of  the  marriage  projected  for  him.  All  this,  too,  at  a  time 
when  tne  grand-duchess  was  once  more  in  an  interesting  condition.  This 
latter  fact^  however,  only  heightened  the  favourite's  impertinence.  One 
day,  entering  her  apartment,  she  found  him  reclining  on  a  sofa,  nnging 
something  **  qui  n'avait  pas  le  sens  commun.**  In  order  to  punish  his 
impertinence,  the  grand-duchess,  assisted  by  her  attendants,  anned  them- 
selves with  nettles,  with  which  they  whipped  the  presumptuous  youth  so 
effectaally  that  he  could  not  appear  at  court  for  several  days  afterwards. 

Li  the  mean  time,  the  interesting  condition  in  which  the  grand-duchess 
found  herself  assuming,  as  it  did  d^y,  a  more  formidable  aspect,  she  was 
prevented  gomg  as  much  into  society  as  was  customary  with  her.  His 
imperial  h§hness*the  grand-duke  did  not  like  this  state  of  things ;  so  he 
one  day  gave  vent  to  his  annoyance  with  his  characteristic  bluntoess  in 
presence  of  Leon  Narichkine  hunself,  as  well  as  of  several  others.  "  Dieu 
«ut  on  ma  femme  prend  ses  grossesses ;  je  ne  sais  pas  trop  si  cet  enfant 
est  ^  moi,  et  s'il  faut  que  je  le  prenne  sur  mon  compte." 

Leon  Narichkine  hurried  away  to  the  grand-duchess  with  the  news  of 
this  alarming  language,  so  publicly  held  by  his  imperial  highness;  but 
Catherine  was  not  the  person  to  be  much  affected  by  it.  She  at  once 
imagined  a  plan  by  winch  all  such  foolish  doubts  and  surmises  would  be 
put  an  end  to  for  ever.  "You  are  a  par6el  of  fools,"  she  observed. 
**  Exact  from  him  an  oath  that  he  has  not  slept  with  his  wife,  and  tell 
him  that  if  he  makes  such  an  oath  you  will  go  at  once  and  communicate 
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the  same  to  Alexander  Schoavaloff,  as  the  graod  ioquifiitor  of  the  em- 
pire."  This  was  an  heroic  remedy  at  all  events,  and  the  favourite  had 
the  impudenoe  to  go  to  the  grand-duke  and  ask  him  if  he  would  take 
such  an  oath.  Peter  very  properly  said  to  him,  '^AUea-yous  en  au 
diable^  et  ne  parlez  plus  de  cela." 

The  observation  thus  publicly  made  by  the  grand-duke,  however,  ter- 
rified Catherine  somewhat.  She  felt  that  she  was  doubted — if  her  guilt 
was  not  actually  patent  to  all.  She  determined,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  new 
line  of  conduct  for  the  future,  and  whilst  she  kept  her  influence  over  her 
husband  by  her  advice,  not  to  contradict  him  any  longer,  as  she  acknow* 
kdges  she  had  been  in  the  almost  daily  habit  of  doing.  On  the  9th  ci 
December,  Catherine  gave  birth  to  a  g^rl,  on  whom  she  begged  the 
raanress  to  confer  her  name ;  but  the  latter  preferred  giving  to  her  that 
of  ner  eldest  sister,  Anne  Petrovna,  Duchess  of  Holstein.  She  at  the 
same  time  made  a  present  of  60,000  roubles  to  Catherine,  and  as  much 
to  the  grand-duke^  in  order  to  recompense  their  joint  laboora. 

Scareely»  however,  had  the  grand-duchess  recovered  her  usual  health, 
when  a  new  blow  came  to  afflict  her.  Count  Poniatowsky,  who  seems 
to  have  been  upon  very  confidential  terms  with  hw,  visiUng  her  in  a  wig 
and  cloak,  under  the  disguise  of  the  grand- duke's  musician,  brought  her 
word  of  the  disgrace  and  arrest  of  Bestoujeff,  and  added  that  her  jeweller^ 
Bomardi,  was  involved  in  the  minister's  fall  This  Bemaxdi,  she  saySy 
*'  intrigued  for  the  whole  town,  and  he  had  commissions  from  every  one^ 
and  from  me  among  the  rest."  Two  other  of  her  friends  had  also  been 
placed  under  arrest,  Telequine,  an  equerry,  and  Adadouroff,  her  master 
of  the  [Russian  language.  Catherine's  position  at  court  became  now  so 
painful, — the  grand-duke  openly  attached  to  Elizabeth  Voronzoff— the 
empress  hostile  to  her  int^ests — her  greatest  enemy,  Count  Alexander 
Sehouvalofi^,  in  power — Bestoujefi^,  and  all  those  who  sought  to  rule  the 
friture  emperor  through  Catherine,  in  disgrace, — ^that,  after  feigning 
grievous  illness,  she  went  through  the  comedy  of  asking  permisdon  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  her  own  country.  Naturally  such  a  re- 
oueet  was  refused  to  her,  and  the  Autobiography  terminates  abruptly  at 
tnis  interesting  conjuncture  in  the  a.fFairs  of  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary women  who  were  ever  placed  in  a  high  position.  This  was  in  1759* 
60 :  in  1762  Peter  was  put  to  death,  and  Catherine  solemnLy  crowned 
Empress  of  all  the  Russiaa. 


DIAIIY  OP  THE  DBJIAMBR  OP  GLOUCESTESR. 

Wednesday,  July  21, 18M.  Noon* 
Latitude  43''  66',  longitude  IS""  15.  There  has  hMi  a  thick  fog 
until  the  last  half-hour,  When  it  cleared  away  8u£B€ien%  to  aUow  of  an 
observation  being  taken.  During  the  fog  our  sailors  blew  a  trumpet  to 
warn  off  other  vessels,  but  not  being  expert  musicians,  the  aouna  pro- 
duced was  an  exact  copy  of  the  braying  of  an  ass.  We  heard  the  same 
music  from  other  ships  as^y  passed  us  in  the  obscurity,  though  some 
e£  ihem  used  a  belL 
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How  utterly  devoid  of  ineid^it  is  a  aea  voyage  when  out  of  sight  of 
land!  One  day  with  another  is  not  simply  alike,  but  identioal.  The  only 
variety  is  in  the  atmosphere — a  change  of  wind,  rain,  sunshine,  fog.  No 
life  in  a  village,  however  secluded,  can  be  more  calmly  monotonous  than 
oun  has  been*  Therefore,  to  any  one  prostrated  by  calamity,  and  to 
whom  solitude  and  self-communion  become  a  necessity,  there  can  be  no 
better  hermitage,  than  a  merchant  ship  where  he  is  the  only  passenger. 
Sednde  ourselves  as  we  may  in  the  solitudes  of  the  land,  the  bustle  and 
tomult  of  the  world  is  for  ever  penetrating,  and  the  well-intended 
sympathy  of  friends,  which  to  the  bereaved  is  often  but  a  reopening  of 
luB  wounds,  and,  to  the  desperate,^brings  the  necessity  of  hypocrisy,  may 
find  us  oat,  and  there  also  will  reach  us  the  whispers  of  malevolence.  But 
the  blessed  ocean  acts  as  an  impassable  barrier.  There  the  weary  may  be 
with  himself:  for  a  time  he  may  cast  aside  the  hypoerisy  of  the  world. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  appear  sorry  when  he  is  not  sad,  or 
to  affeei  a  free,  disengaged  manner  when  his  heart  is  torn  with  anxiety  or 
sunk  in  despair.  On  the  sea  he  can  give  free  vent  to  his  feelings.  The 
melanchaly  roar  of  the  ocean  will  alone  disturb  his  reverie,  soothing  with 
its  mighty  voice  his  wounded  spirit,  and  hushing  with  its  eternal  moan 
his  ei^emeral  complauits.  He  fsels  himself  in  company  with  one  who 
has  mourned  sbice  the  creation. 

What  is  the  awful  calamity  which  is  the  burden  of  the  lamentation  of 
the  ocean  ?  Is  it  the  advent  of  sin  ?  It  may  be  that,  prior  to  the  Fall,  the 
aea,  instead  of  the  wail  with  which  it  now  gives  out  its  soirows,  spoke  to 
creation  with  a  Toice'of  joy,  and,  as  its  tides  rolled  on  the  shores  of  a  sinless 
Eden,  emilted  celestial  melodies.  Even  now  Nature  in  her  other  voices  is 
mostly  joyful ;  the  birds  dng  cheerfully,  the  lowing  of  oxen,  the  neigh  of 
horses,  the  rash  of  the  rapid  river,  the  noise  of  the  cataract,  the  whistling 
of  the  summer  breeae  through  the  trees,  the  hum  of  insects,  are  all  so 
many  testimonies  of  the  joy  which  pervades  the  universe.  But  the  howl 
of  the  ocean  in  its  storms,  its  monotonous  wail,  or  dull  murmur  in  calmer 
weather,  is  ever  a  sound  of  sorow.  And  surely  if  creation  is  vocal— if  it 
has  a  voice  to  tune  its  Maker^s  praise— it  may  also  have  a  vmce  of  lamentar 
tion  for  the  evil  and  misery  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  mw^  mercy, 
our  worid  abounds;  and  what  more  solemn  mourner  than  the  awfiil  seal 
Nor  will  it  appear  unnatural  that  the  sea  is  ofiben  savage  in  its  grief, 
and  Aat  when,  in  the  paroxysms  of  its  sonrow,  it  lashes  itself  into 
teninesti,  it  should  pitilesdy  destroy  man  and  his  works.  They  remind 
it  of  the  cause  of  its  eternal  agony,  and  the  mourner  becomes  the  avenger. 

Friday,  July  23. 

Six  Tjn, — There  has  been  a  strong  head  wind  to-day,  and  we  have 
bacely  kept  our  ground.  I  have  beoi  sick,  and  when  a  heavy  rain  drove 
me  down  into  me  close  cabin,  I  believe,  had  the  choice  been  offered  me, 
I  would  have  preferred  a  prison,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  excels 
a  ship  in  this,  that  there  is  no  chance  of  being  drowned.  If  we  come  at 
all  near  to  Lisbon  I  will  try  and  get  on  shore. 

2kn  P.M.— I  have  been  sleeping  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  have  had 
die  most  beautiful  dream.  Those  whom  I  bad  loved  and  lost  reappeared 
IB  all  their  beauty  axkl  affection.  I  saw  Cecilia,  with  her  queenly  brow, 
and  my  beloved  Catherine  embraced  me. ;  I  did  not  tlunk  they  were  dead. 
I  had  a  confused  sense  they  should  not  be  there,  but  gradually  this  faded 
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away,  and  the  soenes  of  oar  old  household  firende,  when  we  were  all 
together,  were  renewed — so  naturally  and  so  truthfully,  that,  were  I  not 
an  unhelierer  in  spiritual  manifestations,  I  would  think  it  was  something 
more  than  a  dream — that  it  was  a  sweet  memorial  of  the  immortality  of 
earthly  loye.  I  might  go  further,  and  think  that  in  the  clin^n^  embrace 
of  Catherine  there  was  an  intimation  I  might  soon  be  wi^  them ;  and 
although  my  hard  education  and  arid  scepticism  refuse  the  illunon,  it  can 
do  no  harm  to  prepare  for  that  happy  communion. 

I  am  now  in  the  middle  of  the  waters,  with  nothing  but  a  plank  be- 
tween me  and  eternity.  And  eren  allowing  that  I  run  no  daoffer,  still 
there  is  my  uncertain  health,  which  may  be  affected  by  the  hardships  and 

rivations  I  encounter;  so  that  it  is  within  the  limits  of  probability  that 
may  never  revisit  my  native  land,  never  see  dear  father  or  mother,  or 
brothers  or  sisters — so  that  all  they  may  know  of  one  they  have  loved  too 
well  is,  that  he  died  on  shipboard,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  ocean.  It 
has  always  been  my  philosophy  to  be  prepared  for  all  events,  and  I  can 
contemplate  even  this  with  equanimity — at  least  with  fortitude.  What 
to  me,  after  all,  is  this  world?  I  have  found  it  full  of  ^sappointment; 
but  oh !  how  full  of  love.  The  disappointment  will  not  follow,  the  love 
will  endure^  and  if  my  dream  foreshadow  what  nature  yearns  to  believe-— 
namely,  that  we  shall  know  after  death  those  whom  we  loved  in  life-*I 
have  hUle  reason  to  complain  if  my  part  in  the  life-drama  be  acted  out| 
and  if  the  curtain  is  to  rise  on  the  eternal  reality.  This  life,  with  all  its 
importance,  its  wars,  its  negotiations,  its  kings,  its  peoples,  its  myriads  of 
human  hearts  beating  with  theur  several  hopes  and  aspirations,  is  hot  a 
stepping-stone  in  that  ^'  altar  stair  which  slopes  through  darkness  up  to 
God.**  It  is  but  a  matter  of  one  generation,  behind  which  aocumiuata 
the  generations  of  the  past,  and  before  which  stretches  limitless  the  futnie 
history  of  man.  And  if  we  want  still  furtiier  to  dwarf  our  puny  aspira* 
tions,  we  have  but  to  think. of  the  relation  this  earth  itself  bears  to  the 
astral  universe — to  the  infinite  series  upon  series,  cycle  on  cycle  of  in- 
telligent existence.  We  have  but  to  think  of  the  great  Centre  and  Anthor 
of  all — of  that  inefiable  Being  whose  breatii  is  creation. 

And  when  we  have  reached  this  climax  in  our  speculation,  and  self  is 
lost  in  the  awful  abyss,  how  sweet  is  it  from  the  depths  of  the  unspeak- 
able darkness  to  see  the  mild  lustre  of  that  brignt  morning  star— to 
think  that  at  the  very  extreme  of  God's  power,  at  the  limit  of  Omni- 
potence itself,  there  is  a  tie  which  brings  within  His  benevolence  man, 
who  has  just  been  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  His  omnipotence.  In  what 
other  way  could  the  broken  chain  be  reunited — the  one  link  on  earth, 
the  other  far  up  in  infinity  ?  Surely  no  other  could  do  it  but  an  infinite 
being.  Cultivated  infidelity  cavils  at  the  **  method  of  reconciliation"  as 
unreasonable  or  absurd.  To  me,  when  I  bring  together  man's  nothing- 
ness and  God's  omnipotence,  and  propose  to  myself  the  problem  how  these 
are  to  be  united,  the  Gospel  scheme  flashes  on  my  mind  as  one  of  those 
happy  solutions  of  difficult  problems  which  prove  their  truth  by  th^  very 
enunciation. 

Saturday,  July  24. 

iVtittf  A.M. — A  slight  breexe  directly  in  our  teeth.  The  winds  seem 
determined  to  delay  our  voyage.  Since  Sunday  we  have  hardly  made  as 
far  as  one  good  day's  sailing  would  take  us.     First  we  had  a  head  wind, 
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ihen  we  were  becalmed,  and  now  we  hare  a  head  wind  again.  The 
weather,  however,  is  beantiful,  and  I  am  getting  reconciled  to  my  mode 
of  life.  Four  days  ago^  had  I  anticipated  this  slow  progress,  I  would 
have  expected  an  amount  of  ennui  and  impatience  suffident  to  make 
positive  unhappinesSy  and  now  I  am  comfortable  and  contented.  A  ship 
IS,  after  all,  not  so  bad  as  a  prison ;  and  even  if  I  was  in  a  real  pfison,  I 
feel  I  could  get  to  endure  it,  and  pass  the  period  of  my  imprisonment 
with  Uttie  positive  unhappiness.  The  first  week  or  so  would  be  miserable^ 
but  habit,  like  oil  poured  on  water,  would  bring  a  calm,  and  I  would 
enjoy  or  endure  the  remainder  of  the  term  nearly  as  well  as  liberty.  All 
of  us  have  at  one  time  or  other  experienced  the  blessed  opiate  of  habit. 
It  has  made  me  prefer  the  quiet  of  the  invalid  chamber  to  the  turmoil  of 
active  life.  It  has  taught  me  to  endure  much  that  I  do  not  care  to  reoaL 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  different  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  inter* 
yening  time  has  brought  its  lesson — melancholy,  no  doubt,  but  satis- 
factory— for  I  would  not  exchange  my  present  subdued  and  balanced 
feelings  for  my  former  ardour.  I  feel  there  is  littie  in  life  worth  vexing 
oneself  for.  At  least,  as  the  gfates  of  ambition  are  now  for  ever  shut  on 
me,  there  is  notiung  which  remains  attamable  which  I  vexy  strongly 
desire.  This  may  change  also.  The  high  ambition  of  youui,  with  its 
lofty  thoughts,  may  have  engendered  an  undue  depreciation  of  the  thinga 
within  my  reach,  and  as  the  memories  of  youth  float  more  into  tiie  past, 
I  may  acquire  a  deeper  interest  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  life.  I  may  be* 
come  ambitions  of  litde  successes,  and  take  pride  in  the  acquisitioQ  of 
objects  now  utterly  indifferent  to  me. 

Not  unlikely,  in  after  years,  I  may  look  back  on  the  days  I  have  spent 
in  the  Waifyf  fretting  a  littie  at  our  slow  progress,  as  a  comparatively 
Inigbt  spot  of  my  existence.  At  sea  we  are  isolated  from  tiie  annoyances 
and  vexations  which  environ  us  on  land ;  we  may  safely  doubt  whether 
our  actual  presence  would  much  improve  our  anitirs,  and  if  they  are 
getting  worse  in  our  absence  we  are  ignorant  of  it.  Our  notionsy  no 
doubt,  are  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  ship,  but  our  thoughts  are  freer 
than  on  land.  We  can  expatiate  at  our  will  on  any  subject  which  the 
train  of  association  may  present.  We  do  not  feel  the  sense  of  impotent 
effort,  the  hopelessness  of  exertion,  the  want  of  object,  the  sense  of 
neglected  duty,  the  bitterness  of  remorse,  which,  despite  all  our  efforts  at 
distraction,  haunt  our  steps  on  land;  on  the  contrary,  we  can  select  our 
images  and  group  together  only  agreeable  associations.  We  may  even 
forget  that  the  spring-time  of  our  life  is  long  since  past,  and  the  summer 
drawing  to  a  close ;  or  if  we  cannot  well  forget  our  years,  we  may  deceive 
ourselves  into  the  belief,  that  tiie  future  will  redeem  the  past-— that  we 
may  yet  repair  the  evil  we  have  done,  and  even  do  something  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  side  of  the  life  ledger.  All  this  we  can  fondly  be- 
lieve while  here,  but  on  land  there  is  always  some  rude  protest  agabst 
the  reasonableness  of  such  hopes,  some  material  obstacle  which  dams 
up  the  flow  of  our  imagination,  some  legitimate  logical  consequence  of 
our  errors  which  crushes  our  pride  and  seliF-respect. 

Perhaps  I  may  avoid  tiiis  by  never  returning  to  my  former  state  of 
life.  A  voyage  is  always  an  adventure ;  we  do  not  undertake  it  solely 
for  the  ostensible  reasons  of  amusement  or  health,  there  is  an  unavowed 
belief  that  it  may  take  us  to  the  portals  of  fate,  and  that  tiiey  may  open 
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to  us  and  present  a  new  destiny  to  our  ohoioe.  More  especially  do  sneh 
thoughts  exist  in  a  yoyage  like  the  present,  which  will  take  me  to  the 
seat  of  war,  where  ordinary  laws  no  longer  govern  human  affairs,  bnt 
Deetiny  yields  the  sceptre  to  Adventure.  We  are  fain  to  postpone  the 
conviction  that  we  are  ordinary  mortals,  and  must  be  content  with  the 
common  k>t.  All  of  us  have  somewhat  of  the  hero  in  our  oomposstion 
when  we  hegin  life,  and  it  is  not  altogether  eliminated  till  the  frosts  of 
age  dull  the  blood ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wished  that  our  disendiantment  should 
be  earlier.  Let  common  sense  teach  her  hollow  maxims  and  interest 
apparently  corroborate  her  lessons,  we  are  the  better  of  some  romance  in 
*  our  dispoffldon,  nor  would  the  want  of  it  be  compensated  by  that  worldly 
success  which  it  often  impedes ;  wealth  is  a  g^ood  thing,  but  the  fresn 
heart  is  better;  and  whatever  the  world  may  think,  he  who  possesses  the 
latter  gift  is  happier  than  if,  without  it,  he  wwe  as  rich  as  Rothschild. 

Sunday,  July  S5. 
A  violent  quarrel  to-day  between  the  Lascar  and  the  Irishman.  I 
understand  it  originated  in  a  religions  controvennr  as  to  the  oompaxtttive 
merits  of  the  Pope  and  the  Great  Lama.  Phelim,  who  is  a  trough 
Cadiolic,  insisted  on  the  miraculous  power  of  the  priests— an  argument 
which  seemed  to  have  more- effect  on  his  antagonist  than  any  of  tl&  other 
somewhat  ha^  reasons  for  orthodoxy  alleged  by  the  champion  of  the 
Pope.  But  tne  Lascar  had  retorted  by  affirming  that  it  was  a  daily 
practice  with  the  priests  in  his  country  to  disembowel  themselves  for  die 
glory  of  God ;  an  operation  from  which  their  healdi  did  not  suffer  in  the 
remotest  degree,  thdr  entrails,  af^  being  out  for  an  hour  or  two,  going 
through  their  usual  aerations  when  replaced,  as  if  nodiing  extraordinary 
had  luippened.  To  Uiis,  Phelim's  reply  proved  that  he  had  not  acquired 
the  virtue  of  toleration.  He  affirmea  the  Lascar's  mindes  to  be  down-^ 
right  thurSdering  lies,  and  that  the  Great  Lama  and  his  priests  were  big 
rascals;  whereupon  the  Lascar  had  rushed  on  the  Iri^man  with  a  large 
knife,  and  would  certainly  have  practically  demonstrated  the  truth  or 
fiJsehood  of  harmless  &embowelling,  had  not  the  odier  sailors  interfered. 
There  was  an  ugly,  revengeful  look  about  my  friend  the  Lasear  which  I 
did  not  like.     Phelim  had  better  take  care  of  himself. 

Monday,  July  86. 

Six  P.H. — We  have  had  a  fsir  wind  all  day,  and  have  been  making 
folly  seven  knots  an  hour.  We  have  outsailed  several  mardiant  vessels 
of  the  same  rig  with  oursdves,  thou^  we  seem  to  have  no  chance  widi 
three-masters.  We  have  also  seen  some  Spanish  coasting  Tessds^  and 
tkee  steamers  have  passed,  one  going  in  the  same  diiectioa  with  us,  the 
other  two  apparently  making  for  Ei^land. 

I  begin  more  and  more  to  like  tms  calm,  peaceful  life.  It  is  a  very 
idk  one,  truly,  yet  though  there  be  no  work  to  show,  die  time  spent  on 
a  sea  voyage  is  not  unprofitable.  It  foroee  a  man  to  turn  his  attention 
in  upon  nimself,  and  take  an  invent^  of  his  whole  bmng,  of  his  outward 
iortune,  and  of  his  moral  nature.  He  passes  under  review  his  past  life  ; 
he  takes  account  of  hb  vanished  yo«di  or  manhood^  and  if  die  retrospect 
is  not  a  cheering  one,  if  he  finds  he  has  hitherto  lived  a  useless  life,  even 
diat  is  an  important  discovery— it  may  teadi  him  humility.  Wl^  should 
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he  be  Tain  or  proud  who  can  point  to  nothing  to  justify  hia  conceit  P  Or 
if,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  past,  there  is  a  voice  within  the 
man  which  insists  that  he  has  capabilities  for  doing  good,  such  conviction 
must  have  something  to  rest  on,  for  in  the  solitude  of  the  seas  self-delusion 
cannot  be  maintained.  If  then  there  still  remains  the  conviction  of 
power,  he  will  now  resolve  that  the  future  will  redeem  the  past,  and  he 
will  set  himself  studiously  to  consider  how  this  will  best  be  done.  He 
will  appreciate  his  actual  position  as  he  would  post  up  his  ledger,  placing 
on  the  one  side  the  opposition  he  may  anticipate  from  others  and  the 
obstacles  to  success  he  feels  in  himself ;  on  the  other  side  the  friends 
on  whom  he  can  rely  and  the  talents  which  in  this  time  of  disillusion  he 
la  still  certain  he  possesses,  and  firom  the  balance  he  will  estimate  hii 
chance  of  success,  and  deduce  the  course  he  is  to  pursue.  No  doubt  he 
has  oflken  gone  through  a  somewhat  similar  course  before.  He  has  formed 
many  resolutions  and  £sJlen  £rom  them,  laid  down  many  plans  of  action 
which  have  £uled,  or  which  he  has  abandoned,  but  never  before  has  he 
been  in  such  a  &voardble  position  for  deliberation.  The  present  is  so 
^void  of  interest  that  the  past  and  future  take  its  place.  Memory  raises 
up  the  buried  year%  aod  the  perils,  the  disappointments,  and  faults  of  the 
past^  point  a  spectral  but  luminous  hand  towards  the  vistas  of  the  future. 
Thus  may  the  very  idleness  of  sea-life  be  the  source  from  whence  springs 
a  change  tor  the  better  in  the  maaa,  which  will  make  his  sea  reveries  more 
important  to  him,  than  an  equal  time  sedulously  devoted  to  busiaess. 

When  he  thus  lays  what  may  be  the^  foundation  of  his  external  proa- 
perity,  he  will  also  examine  his  heart,  and  I  think  it  likely  that  absence 
from  hia  finends  and  rations  will  make  him  more  cordially  appreciate 
their  love,  than  he  was  apt  to  do  in  their  company;  and  if  on  reviewing 
his  conduct  he  has  to  reproach  himself  with  want  of  kindness,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  ocean  to  drown  the  voice  of  conscience  or  to  distract  at- 
tention from  the  unwelcome  voice  of  self-condemnation.  It  is  likely^ 
thexefore,  he  will  resolve  to  be  more  kindly,  sympathising,  and  courteous, 
and  thus  try  to  repay  that  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  others  which  all  of 
us  on  reflection  will  admit  to  be  due.  L^tly,  the  voyager,  if  he  has  any 
sensibility,  cannot  look  on  the  sea  and  the  sky  without  thinking  of  God ; 
nor  can  he  think,  though  but  for  a  moment,  of  £Km  without  being  self- 
condemned  for  having  disobeyed  his  only  lawful  master,  and  neglected 
his  only  perfect  friend.  These  impressions  imply  humility  and  repentance, 
and  naturally  find  their  expression  in  prayer  for  mercy  and  pardon.  Often, 
indeed,  have  we  repented,  often  have  we  seen  the  vanity  of  earthly  things, 
often  £elt  the  wretchedness  of  sin ;  but  the  cares  of  this  world  and  its 
pleasures  have  been  at  hand  to  dissipate  our  resolutions,  so  soon  as  they 
wece  formed.  Here  they  may  be  matured,  for  there  is  nothing  to  distract 
the  mind.  God's  ministers,  the  ocean  and  the  sky,  are  ever  at  hand  to 
eofiaKoe  his  laws.  In  these  preachers  there  is  no  sin  or  infirmity  as  in 
the  ministry  of  man;  we  cannot  suspect  them  of  hypocrisy  or  insincerity. 
They  have  ever  held  the  same  testimony  they  now  proclaim — they  have 
ever  preached  the  omn^)otence,  and  power,  and  glory  of  God,  and  shown 
forth  His  mercy  in  the  bounties  of  which  they  are  the  distributors  to 
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XII. 

AK  AWAKBHIHO. 

That  inyaluable  ornament  of  the  publio  serrioe,  Mn.  Peggle8--tfaat 
Atlas  of  Eversley — who  bore  so  many  joys  and  griefs  in  her  oilsldn-hag 
— who,  calm  as  the  sphinx,  made  creditors  tremble  with  a  double  knock 
— who  stolidly  set  the  hearts  of  lovers  fluttering — who  presented  death 
in  a  black  envelope,  and  announced  that,  for  the  desolation  it  conveyed, 
ihere  was  twopence  extra  to  pay — ^who  seemed,  in  fact,  a. kind  of  demon 
with  the  power  to  move  you  as  she  listed— to  bring  all  your  pasnona 
into  action — to  make  yon  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  sob,  or  shiver,  just  as  it 
suited  her  pleasure  ;  and  she  unmoved  all  the  while,  as  the  surgeon  over 
his  patient  scalpel  in  hand, — Mrs.  Peggies  had  left  that  morning  (for 
country  posts  are  delivered  on  the  8abl»th)  a  letter  at  the  Blue  Boar, 
directed  to  Mr.  D^Arcy  livermore,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  kidneys  and 
Belts  Life,  and  the  bitter  beer  and  the  meerschaum,  which  constituted 
his  breamst,  he  had  read  as  follows : 

*<  Spankie  Hoossb  Berks. 

"Dear  LiVKR,— How  am  I?  Pretty  well!  How's  yourself?  I 
left  Cambridge  directly  after  you,  and  ran  up  to  see  the  little  villager- 
London,  It  was  the  old  story :  club  to  dine,  cook  better  than  ever,  then 
cigar ;  theatre,  then  cigar ;  a  drop  in  at  Evans's,  then  dgar ;  soda  and 
brandy  at  the  Fisheiy,  then  cigar ;  to  Billy's  rooms  in  the  Temple,  then 
cigar ;  never  saw  daylight  all  the  time  I  Anxious  to  know  whether  the 
sun  was  still  in  business  (like  the  governor,  from  nine  to  Ave),  I  booked 
my  remiuns  by  the  rail  to  Muddleham,  went  to  bed,  took  twenty-four 
hours  out  of  Mr.  Morphus,  found  the  sun  hadn't  retired  or  sold  off,  and 
here  I  am — and  here  I  want  D'Arcy  Livermore,  for  I  have  had  an 
adventure. 

"  Of  course  an  adventure  means  mischief  and  a  lovely  woman. 

"  The  theatre  is  open  with  such  unparalleled  attractions,  for  this 
month  only  (after  which  the  company  must  positively  appear  at  the 
Antipodes),  that  the  other  night  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  boxes. 
Having  left  and  re-entered,  I  missed  the  box  door,  wandered  down  the 
wrong  passage,  and  found  myself  on  the  stage.  Melodrama  of  thrilling 
interest ;  bandits  in  buff  boots  ;  blue  fire  at  ninepence  a  night ;  virtuous 
heroine,  a  beauty  in  bombazine ;  distracted  lover  in  coi^screw  curls ; 
and  remorseless  baron  with  daggers  and  dungeons.  Harrowing  charac* 
ters  '  in  front,'  but  at  *  the  sides'  amiably  open  to  the  offer  of  cigars ;  not 
offended  by  the  suggestion  of  brandy-and-water,  and  even  rendered 
beaming  by  beer! 

^'I  was  introduced  to  that  virtuous  heroine,  and  she  condescended  to 
partake  of  the  slight  refreshments  I  have  mentioned,  and  pressed  my 
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Iiand  as  she  mshed  '  in  front '  agun  to  tell  the  audience  and  the  wicked 
baron  that  'er  'ome  might  be  'umble,  and  'er  'art  might  be  wrung,  but 
all  the  towers  of  the  castle  of  Slobberschitzensalz  might  fall  and  crush  'er 
if  she  could  only  die  on  the  bosom  of  'er  Alonzo !  Next  night* I  was 
Buffered  to  paint  her  moustaches  in  Indian  ink  for  the  *  Rival  Pages,'  and  I 
am  only  waiting  for  your  arriral  to  have  them  all  to  supper  at  the  hotel 
here  ('  on  the  quiet,'  you  know),  baron,  Alonzo,  virtuous  heroine,  and 
all;  so  be  quick,  for  Thurston  has  sent  a  new  billiard-table  down,  which 
remains  to  oe  tried  besides. 

"  Yours  considerably, 

*'  GUZZBLEIDGB  SpAHKIE. 

<<  P.S. — Hy  maternal  was  writing  to  Eversley,  so  I  asked  her  to  get 
some  people  we  know  there  to  fish  you  up." 

Thus  Guzzelridge !  How  much  pains  society  had  been  at  to  instruct 
Mr.  Guzzelridge  Spankie,  and  how  admirably  society  had  succeeded. 
The  grub  had  emerged  into  a  very  grand  ana  gaudy  butterfly  indeed, 
and  so  it  flitted  in  the  sunshine,  not  on  the  wings  of  wit»  but  buoyed 
up  by  the  baby-jumping  life-preserver  of  little  minds— knowingness. 
what  a  sparkle  the  shallow  stream  makes  in  the  sunlight,  while  the  deep 
river  flows  on  so  silently  through  shaded  banks — ^the  one  fitfol  as  a  fire- 
work, the  other  unrufflsd  and  changeless  as  a  star ! 

Of  course  the  people  who  were  to  perform  the  office  of  '*  fishing  up  " 
Mr.  D'Arcy  Livermore  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castelmaine,  who  were  Mrs. 
Spankie's  only  friends  at  Eversley,  and  if  it  had  been  left  to  the  squire, 
his  taciturnity  and  shyn^  would  have  been  so  long  in  preparation  that 
the  new  arrival  would  have  resolved  into  a  vegetable,  or  have  become 
buried  in  everlasting  mud,  like  the  Royal  George,  before  he  was  ever 
fished  up  at  all.  So  a  note  had  been  despatched  by  Mrs.  Castelmaine 
to  Millie  Wilders,  requesting  that  he  would  rescue  Mr.  Livermore  from 
the  Blue  Boar  for  that  day  at  all  events,  and  bring  him  to  Oak  Hollow. 
At  the  farm  there  was  open  house  for  all  who  chose  to  partake  the 
hospitality,  rich  and  poor  alike^  not  with  ostentatious  display,  but  in  the 
liberal  spirit  with  which  generous  minds  love  to  share  among  others  the 
good  gins  that  God  has  sent  them.  A  happy  face  was  the  most  welcome 
picture  that  their  fireside  could  know.  They  possessed  that  old-fiishioned 
warmness  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  mind  that  belonged  to  a  past 
generation.  Olden  times  I  Did  those  good  old  times  ever  exist,  when 
friends  swore  eternal  friendship,  and  kept  it  ?  when  lovers  vowed  eternal 
love  and  never  broke  it?  when  fiuthful  retainers  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing had  no  i^ncferstanding  with  the  butcher  and  baker  about  a  slight 
allowance  in  the  weekly  accounts,  and  always  made  a  nroffer  of  iheix 
earnings  when  the  old  &mily  fell  into  misfortune?  It  is  frdthfully  recorded 
that  those  good  old  times  were  not  a  myth.  It  might  not  have  been 
amiss  to  have  been  living  just  then !  Perhaps  it  might  be  a  little  difficult 
to  discover  such  virtues  lust  now ! 

But  the  farm  was  a  pleasant  place,  for  the  squire  loved  every  one  and 
everything  about  him,  and  his  contented  mind  made  a  happiness  in  itself; 
and  Evalla  and  LilHe  would  have  brought  gaiety  into  a  desert,  and 
beauty  into  a  wilderness.    They  had  the  sis^gular  but  easy  art,  possessed 
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by  BO  few,  of  adapting  themselyes  to  a  simple  ezisteDoe— of  living  in  the 
happiness  of  thofe  around  them,  and  not  enyions  when  it  was  a  happineif 
they  were  not  destined  to  share.  To  be  content  in  imparting  pleasure 
wimout  partakine  it  is  a  philosophy  not  generally  understood. 

'<  Mine  host  of  the  Blue  Boar,"  said  Willie  MTilders,  "  will  consider  me 
his  eyil  genius— -he  must  TOte  me  tiie  natural  enemy  of  nnderd(Hie  beef, 
for  you  are  not  the  first  customer  I  hare  beginled  away  firom  him.  I  am 
sent  to  ask  yon  to  dine  at  Oak  Hollow." 

Mr.  D'Arcy  Livermore  had  just  lighted  a  meerschaum.  It  was  a  very 
large  one,  and  had  not  been  coloured  in  a  hurry.  After  acknowledgmg 
the  salutation  he  had  reoeired,  he  removed  tiie  said  meerschaum  from  his 
mouth,  and  said : 

**  Dine !    Is  there  actually  such  a  thing  as  dinner  at  Everaley  P' 

<<  At  six  of  the  dock,"  replied  T^^lders.  '*  Some  of  the  barbarians  in 
these  parts  actually  find  food  fit  for  human  consumption." 

^^  Then,"  said  Mr.  livermore,  ^'  if  I  have  the  pleasure  to  meet  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Castelmaine's,  permit  me  to  shake  you  by  the  hand;  to  dine  will 
be  something,  but  to  find  a  friend  as  well  is  something  more.  I  spoke  as 
one  in  a  reverie,  and  not,  believe  me,  with  disrespect  WUl  you  light 
a  pipe  ?" 

Wilders  signified  that  he  was  open  to  the  suggestion,  and  they  sat 
down  accordingly. 

^'The  fact  is,"  continued  D'Aicy,  "I  was  going  through  here  on 
k  mere  excursion ;  to  recriiit,  you  Imow — late  hours,  wine-parties,  that 
sort  of  thing  to  atone — must  cast  up  the  accounts  some  day — ^wben 
I  heard  firom  young  Spankie.     Do  you  know  6nz2selridge  ?* 

''Only  by  hearsay;  as  a  gorgeous  youth  of  much  magnificence  in 
attire,  and        " 

^*  About  as  much  beauty  as  brains,"  added  D'Arcy,  <' though  he  fimcies 
every  woman  in  love  with  him ;  so  I  made  a  halt  here,  on  the  road,  and 
waited  to  be  '  fished  up.'  Behold,  therefore,  D'Arcy  Livermore  I  Very 
much  obliged  for  your  attention,  and  as  mueh  your  humble  servitor  as  if 
he  said  a  thousand  fine  things  to  prove  it" 

«  Will  you  walk  or  ride  ?" 

*^  Let  our  animals  rest,"  said  D'Arcy ;  <'  it  is  more  than  the  landlady's 
tongue  will  do  when  she  finds  me  missing." 

*^  Her  volubility  is  endless,  I  know,"  said  Wilders,  ''  but  I  finish  her  in 
half  a  dosen  whitts" — and  he  blew  out  ezaotiy  the  number  named  from 
his  pipe— <<  I  kill  her  with  Kant" 

'<  Cant !"  muttered  D'Arcy,  «'  how  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Witness  her  dispersion !"  replied  ^ilden ;  ''  the  philosophy  of  Ger- 
many has  staggered  greater  minds." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  in  her  best  cap-ribbons  responded  the  female  of 
the  resounding  voice. 

^  And  what  would  you  like  for  dinner,  sir?"  said  the  landlady,  witha 
low  curtsey;  '^ there s  a  duck,  sir,  and  onions,  or  a  chicken,  or  hot 
beef,  sir,  at  three,  or  (you  know  it's  a  lone  country  place)  anything  you 
like,  sir,  in  reason." 

*'£easonr  exclaimed  Willie  Wilders,  with  a  roguish  smile  that  he 
could  scarcely  repress,  and  he  rose  up  from  the  sofift  and  regarded  her 
giavely — «  do  you  know  what  reason  means?" 

The  landlady  made  no  reply. 
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<*  I  mean  pure  reason,"  continued  Wilders,  still  looking  at  her  steadily, 
^  for  Immairael  Kant,  in  his  '  Critick  of  Pure  Beason,'  says         " 

The  landlady's  ci^trings  began  to  danoe,  and  herself  to  tremble. 

*^  He  says  that  pore  reason  fimiishes  the  ^ea  of  a  transcendental  doc- 
trine of  the  soul — ^psychologia  rationalis,  Mrs.  Jones — of  a  transcendental 
science  of  the  world;  cosmologia  rationalis,  Mrs.  Jones;  and  finally, 


<<  Yes,  sir !"  said  the  landlady,  bowing  out  herself  and  cap-strings  in  a 
violent  perspiration — *^  very  true,  sir !  I  understand,  sir,  perfecUy,  sir ; 
yon  don't  take  the  beef  at  three  P 

"  Cleared  o£f  like  the  sW  after  an  April  shower,"  saidD'Arcy,  laugh- 
ing; <' won  in  a  oantei^— de-JEaiU-ed  r 

They  strolled  leisurely  away  towards  Oak  Hollow  after  the  summary 
disper8u>n  of  the  landlady,  whose  retreat  was  so  decinve  that  she  made  no 
attempt  al  a  rally,  and  Willie  Wilders  fbimd  that  he  had  not  by  any  means 
a  contemptible  companion,  D'Arcy  had  been  an  observer,  and  had  not 
been  without  the  opportunity  to  observe.  In  the  present  day,  teaming 
may  be  still  confined  to  the  few,  but  knowledge  is  the  property  of  the 
many.  The  former  too  often  dribbles  into  pedantry,  wmle  the  latter  is 
vigorous,  active,  and  alert,  practical  in  its  nature,  and  fertile  in  its  means. 
D' Aicy  Livermore  was  one  of  those  people  who  know  just  enough  to  be 
perfectly  gentlemanly  and  amusing.  While  Willie  Wilders  dreamed  over 
a  passage  in  Spinoza,  he  ran  over  to  a  foreign  land  and  learnt  its  people 
hj  heart  A  vacation  in  Germany  taught  him  more  than  years  of 
Kant ;  a  month  of  the  Quartier-Latin  left  him  more  fund  £br  reflection 
than  ihe  most  profound  philosophy  could  convey.  Life  passes  by  while 
we  are  learning  to  live,  and  while  we  philosophise  our  grey  hairs  imper- 
ceptibly leave  us  beyond  the  aid  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  Castelmaine  was  at  the  door  when  they  arrived.  He  gave  them 
a  hearty  welcome,  and,  as  is  the  manner  and  custom  of  country  gentle- 
men, insisted  on  showing  his  new  guest  all  the  glories  of  the  fann,  the 
pumps,  the  pears,  the  pigsties,  the  oxen  and  asses,  and  everything  that 
was  his,  and  then  at  last  he  led  him  into  the  hall,  and  introduce  him 
to— the  ladies;  though  whether  the  squire  kept  the  best  to  the  last,  or 
whether  he  only  reguded  these  as  inferior  adjuncts  to  the  rest  of  the  Uve 
stoek,  must  ever  remain  in  the  regions  of  conjecture. 

D'Arcy  livermore  was  regarding  Mrs.  Castelmaine  with  that  curiosity 
which  is  inseparable  from  an  object  to  whom  one  knows  a  friend  has  been 
attached,  when  Miss  Lilian  Rivers  was  introduced,  and,  behold!  there 
stood  before  him  the  beauty  of  the  golden  curls.  His  heart  beat»  and  he 
bent  low. 

Tlie  dinner  passed  as  country  dinners  do.  Helmet,  who  was  there, 
and  D'Aroy  soon  became  great  friends;  the  ladies  were  gay,  the  squire 
was  jovial  afUr  his  kind,  but  somehow  Willie  Wilders  became  less  than 
nsuuly  equable  in  his  demeanour.  D'Arcy  was  evidently  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  Lilian  Rivers,  and  while  she  seemed  by  no  means  to 
dislike  the  sport,  he  was  undoubtedly  clever  and  agreeable. 

*^  You  wiU  see  Mr.  Livermore  to  his  hotel?"  said  the  squire,  as  they 
were  all  nthered  together  in  the  hall  before  parting. 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  Willie  Wilders;  "confound  his  cursed  im- 
pudence 1"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  111  see  him  at  the        *' 
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<<  Blue  Boar,  is  it  not?*'  interposed  D'Arcy,  with  a  final  bow. 

At  that  moment  the  rattle  of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard  ringing  along 
the  highway;  the  gate  was  dashed  open,  the  messenger  leaped  from  a 
steaming  steed,  and  placed  in  the  hand  of  Alfred  Helmet  a  telegraphic 
despatch. 

The  seat  for  Muddleham  was  vacant ! 

He  gave  the  paper  to  Mrs.  Castelmaine,  whose  beautiful  eyes  lit  up 
with  a  flash  of  fire  when  she  read  it,  though  but  one  word  escaped-^ 
<' Remember  r* 

"  I  do  r  said  Alfred—"  think  you  I  can  forget  P  Was  it  I  who  for- 
got in  other  times  ?** 

They  were  alone  for  a  space — a  dangerous  loneliness !  For  the  moon 
shone  down  on  them  with  its  soft  insidious  calm — ^that  calm  which  steals 
into  human  hearts  and  unmasks  their  mysteries.  The  moon  shone  down  on 
them  as  it  had  done  on  the  night  of  their  first  meeting  at  the  £&rm — ^less 
brilliant  than  then,  but  in  her  train  full  many  a  star.  And  then,  as  on 
that  night,  came  visions  of  other  times — of  Italy's  temples  and  vineyards, 
and  the  blue  sky  that  spread  o'er  past  days  of  their  youth.  Then  came 
thronging  thoughts,  too  tumultuous  to  be  repressed,  multitudinous  in  their 
array,  and  confused  as  a  routed  army  of  the  helpless  and  hopeless  pursued 
by  the  hung^  swords  of  the  desperate  and  the  damned  I  Then  came  back 
recollections  that  had  slumberedhut  never  died — an  awakening,  as  it  were, 
from  a  feverish  slumber,  where  the  past  was  the  true,  and  the  present  the 
unreal.  Then  came  the  bitter,  agonising  moment  when  the  aching  breast 
and  throbbing  heart  feel  an  eternity  of  sensation  in  the  single  ache,  in 
the  single  throb,  and  the  world  is  in  the  balance  between  the  good  and 
evil  angels.  All  passed  in  an  instant  like  the  lightning's  flash,  that  rives 
and  rends,  and  vanishes. 

With  a  convulsive  effort  she  spoke,  and  her  voice  was  calm— calm  in 
the  pride  of  a  superhuman  self-command. 

<*  Alfred !"  she  said,  "  iny  cousin,  now !  now  1  success  awaits  you  I" 

**  Success  I"  he  echoed,  sadlv. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Evalla ;  "  thmk  of  us  sometimes,  but  think  of  honour 
more ;  you  are  meant  for  great  things,  and  shall  soar  like  an  eagle  in  your 
*  pride  of  place !' " 

"  Success  I"  echoed  Alfred,  sadly,  a  second  time ;  '^  wherefore  should  I 
pursue  a  phantom  I  may  never  clasp— and  if  the  goal  be  reached,  what 
happiness  in  the  success  you  speak  of  when  there  is  none  to  share  ?^-do  I 
not  stand  alone  in  the  world  ?" 

How  brave  she  was  though  her  heart-strings  were  torn  asunder !  How 
superior  in  her  courage,  though  her  pulse  had  well-nigh  ceased  to  beat  I 

"  Alone  1"  she  said ;  "  no  I  I  am  proud  enough  to  believe,  Alfred," — 
and  she  smiled,  a  ghastly  smile—"  wat  the  career  which  I  have  made 
my  hope,  and  the  man  in  whom  J  have  centred  my  ambition,  shall  never 
sue  the  hauehtiest  woman  in  vain :  go  among  the  young  and  beautiful, 
you  will  find  a  fitting  mate." 

«  No  !"  he  exclaimed,  «  lost>  lost  for  ever  !     Evalla  I  I  love—" 

He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  tore  himself  away.  She  gazed  va- 
cantly^ and  vaguely  into  the  dsrkness  long  aflter  he  had  disappeared,  and 
her  mien  was  firm  and  erect,  though  with  the  old  sad  expression  that  was 
habitual  to  her  of  having  lost  something,  or  leflt  somebody  behind. 
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Just  two  years  bave  elapsed  since  the  second  coneress  assembled  to 
dear  away  the  diplomatic  cobwebs  which  had  gradui^y  collected  round 
the  peace  of  Paris,  and  it  was  fondly  antidpated  that  another  thirty 
years'  peace  had  been  inaugurated*  Russia,  it  was  supposed,  had  been 
driren  back  fifty  years  on  the  path  of  progress,  an<(  her  wings  thus 
clipped,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  Continent  being  conyulsed  by  any 
general  war.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dilate  on  the  sad  disappoint- 
ment the  allies  hare  met  with  as  regards  Turkey :  Russian  intngue  is 
once  more  triumphant  in  the  Principajities,  and,  unhappily,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  has  been  promoting  her  plans  by  the  coldness  which  has 
sprung  up  between  France  and  Austria.  He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  if  the  Austrians  entered  Servia,  in  order  to  support  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Sultan,  he  should  regard  it  as  a  casus  beUij  just  as  much  as  if 
the  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth  again.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
our  policy  to  draw  more  closely  the  bonds  connecting  us  with  Austria,  for, 
with  her  enormous  army,  she  affords  us  a  material  guarantee  that  no 
comUnation  that  can  be  brought  about  will  dangeroualy  affect  our  inte- 
rests. With  Austria  and  Prussia  on  our  side,  we  have  no  occasion  to  fear 
any  ^minution  of  our  authority  or  right  of  interference  in  regulating 
the  affairs  of  Europe. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  now,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  per- 
fectly justified  m  regarding  Turkey  as  a  sick  man,  and  the  eyents  ot  die 
last  two  years  hare  sufficiently  evidenced  the  atrophy  under  wluch  that 
unhappy  country  is  suffering.     The  Sultan,  reckless  of  all  but  his  per- 
sonal amusement,  passively  allows  the  Principalities  to  become  the  focus 
of  intrigues,  and  before  long  the  fiurest  portion  of  his  empire  will  slip 
through  his  grasp.     He  has  requited  our  strenuous  efforts  to  support  his 
tottering  throne,  after  the  usual  Turkish  fashion,  by  ingratitude,  and, 
indeed,  it  seems  as  if  he  were  profoundly  imbued  with  the  spirit  dF 
Mettemich's  axiom,  ^  Apr^  moi  le  deluge."    In  this  state  of  thines  the 
dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  is  but  a  question  of  time, 
and  it  behoves  us  to  be  most  vigilant,  for  the  race  will  be  to  the  swiftest, 
and  the  Dardanelles  are  the  key  to  European  dominion.     The  Emperor 
of  the  French  is  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  he  is  building  a  fleet  of  screw 
men-of-war,  which  might  turn  the  scale  in  his  favour,  unless  our  govern- 
ment employ  their  utmost  energies  to  make  England  worthily  represented 
on  her  national  element     What  we  want  is  a  powerful  Mediterranean 
fleet  stationed  off  Malta,  not  for  any  purposes  of  aggression,  but'  simply 
to  watch  the  progress  of  events  in  Turkey,  and  be  ready  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  catastrophe  in  that  unhappy  country. 
While  France  is  preparing  so  strenuously  for  that  chance  of  dominion — 
while  Russia,*  shut  out  from  the  Black  Sea,  is  hoping  to  found  another 
Sebastopol  in  the  Mediterranean — while  Austria  is  collecting  a  powerful 
steam  squadron  at  Pola — England  alone  remains  behindhand.  We  have, 
scattered  about  tiie  Mediterranean,  a  fleet  of  sixteen  vessels  of  various 
ratings,  while  tiie  Channel  squadron  conrists  of  five  ships,  magnificent 
spedmens  of  their  class,  it  ii  true,  but  not  such  a  fleet  as  England  ougbt 
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to  display  in  the  present  critical  aspect  of  affiiirs.  We  have,  howeyer, 
guch  confidence  in  the  present  government,  that  we  helieve,  so  soon  as 
their  attention  is  directed  to  this  important  matte,  they  will  strengthen 
our  home  naval  force  from  the  powerful  steam  reserve  thej  now  possess 
l^ng  inactive  in  our  dockyards^ 

It  may  bo'^and  we  sincerely  hope  it  i»  so— that  wie^  are  prematpre^ia 
our  apprehensions  about  Toxkey.  The  pxesent.geperation  may  paas^  awajft 
4ad  tne  Sultaa  still  keep  up  his  sickety  aothori^^  bat  there  caa  be  no 
doubt  of  the  menacing  state  of  afbirs  in  Italy«  Sardinia  has  been  lgi^ 
burning  to  wipe  out  we  dii^graoe  of  Novasa»  and  ia  stjrengtheaed  in  her 
resolve  by  the  favourable  rapport  offesed  her  by  the  Empewr  of  tlift 
French.  Not  alone  that  Frinoo  Napoleon  ia  to  be  wedded  to  a  dftoghter 
of  Sardinia,  but  the  emperor  haa  openly  put  himself  foniaxd  as  the 
dbiampbn  of  Italian  constitutionalism.  His  pvotectocate  of  the  Papal 
States  has  apparently  led  him  to  thie  conduaioa  th«t  nothing  caA  be  dime 
to  consolidate  the  temporal  authority  of  Fio  NoniH  ftud  h^  is  prepand  to 
wiilidnkw  his  troops  if  Austria  will  follow  hia  example.  To  his  somewhat 
peremptory  summons,  the  £mperor  of  Austria  rawed  the  oUei^uHfe  thati 
in  tfie  interests  of  Lomhardy,  be  could  not  consent  to  a  widicbniwal  of  his 
troops  from  the  Legations,  which  would  at  once  kindle  a  flame  of  insuv* 
reaction  that  ought  possibly  spread  like  a  prairie  fire  through  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  Italy.  This  opposition  to  the  emperor'a  wishes  has 
produced  a  certain  amount  of  coolness  between  Fiance  and  Anstria,  and 
Sardinia  appears  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  pour  down  her  hundred 
ibousand  troops  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Lommrdy*  Not  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  would  be  so  mad  as  to  risk  the  combat  with  hie  gigantic  foe 
unless  he  had  received  distinct  promises  of  si^ort  ficom  France^  £nr 
Austria  waa  never  more  fully  prenared  for  a  coniaQst  in  Italy  than  at  the 
present  moment  Warned  by  toe  experiences  of  1848,,  she  has  difr* 
mantled  the  works  of  Venice  and  concentcated  her  strmgdi  in  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  fortresses  of  Feschien^  Verona,  and  Mantua^  The  Lake  of 
Como  is  most  stoon^Iy  defended,  whUe  reinforcements  are.  being  sent  in 
to  Lombardy  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  drawn  from  ihe  rest  of  the  empire* 
On  the  other  hand,  Sardinia  would  take  the  field  under  far  more  fidvour' 
able  conditions  than  in  the  last  oamnaign.  She  has  a  first^olass.fortreoi 
in  Alessandria  to  fall  bade  upon  in  the  event  of  a  defeal^  while  it  is^  more 
than  probable  that  Bussia  would  repay  Austrian  ingratitude  during  the 
Crimean  war  by  concentrating  a  large  body  of  troo^  on  the  ftalKnpan 
frontier,  thus  holding  a  portion  of  the  Anstnan  army  m  check. 

AU^  then,  seems  to  tend  to  the  belief  that  the  tcanquillity  of  Euxxq^ 
depends  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon :  he  holds  peace  or  war  in  his  hand, 
and  very  &w  can  foresee  what  his  ultimate  decision  will  prove.  Still  these 
are  certain  indicia  which  may  lead  us  to  form  an  opinion,  and  these  may 
be  summed  19  in  a  very  few  paragraphs.  In  the  first  plaee,  he  baa  an 
enormous  army  idling  at  home,  every  man  in  which  is  thirsting  for  glory 
and  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  marvels  of  the  First .  Empir^.  Frenchmaa 
have  not  yet  foreotten  the  time  when  a  Beauhamaiswas  yioegro^^of  Ital^ 
and  the  hatred  tney  have  ever  borne  to  the  Austriana  is  only  intensified 
by  their  forced  and  most  reluctant  inactivity.  No  man  inhis  senses  believes 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  take  the  field  on  behalf  of  constip 
tutional  principles,  so  far  as  Italy  is,eonDemed^/or  no  nutn  knows  better 
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thui  he  the  niter  Mkey  of  feimdiiig  a  North-ltaliaii  Kbgdom  tmder 
Vieixir  Emauuniel,  and  the  price  he  would  m  all  prohabilitj  bA  and  oh* 
tain  for  his  interference  would  he  the  defiu!ioTQ\»  of  Itaij. 

It  is  ^pnte  endeot  Aat  eonstitsttonalisin  ia  not  a  frint  that  will 
flAaisk  IB  Italj.    From  the  earliest  period  of  bistary  the  people  ha^e 
onijr  haen  l»pt  ia  swbjeetion  hf  a  system  of  teirorism,  and  even  inr 
those   boasted    days  of  repohlicasism,   ahout  which   modem   Italian 
audiors  ML  into  ecstasies^  the  seTerast  punbhment  was  infficted  on 
thoas  who  dared  to  thwart  the  dserees  of  the  despot;     It  is  tme 
that  now  and  then  the  oyersiwmg  bow  broke,  and  the  eocasperated 
pa<^l^  took  a  feariU  Tengeanee  on  their  tyrant;  still,  snob  a  state 
of  things  is  fcr,  ywy  &r  removed  from  liberty,  and,  strange  to  say, 
chring  the  wont  period  of  Italian  hnmiliatioH  the  arts  and  oommerce 
attained  an  mipsndleled  degree  of  expansion.     We  think  l^t  the 
peenliar  tempcnnnnent  of  the  Italian,  which  he  shares  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  Easterns,  namefy,  that  he  regards  coneesBioDS  as  evidenoes  of 
timidity  and  terwrism  as  proof  of  stivDgth,  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  the 
Aastrian  rale  in  Lomhaidy,  which  has  been  held  up  by  the  liberal  party 
of  ail  nations  to  the  execration  of  the  world.     It  is  absord  to  suppose  that 
the  Aostrian  nde  is  arbitrarily  tyrannieal,  for  it  is  notorious  that  the 
House  of  Hapdboig  baa  eTer*  striven  to  exercise  a  paternal  sway  over  its 
hctarogeneons  peof^es ;  bat  sndi  an  experiment  would  produce  very  grave 
rssolts  in  Lombaray.     Aa  te  as  material  progress  is  concerned,  the 
Italian  subjects  of  Austria  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  the  government 
hare  expenAsd  enormous  soms  in  making  roads  and  bridges,  in  establish- 
ing schocls^  and  providing  for  tile  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  and  it 
Tomy^  he  saMy  asserted  tlttt  the  foil  amount  of  taxation  raised  is  spent 
again  upon  that  migrateful  country.     The  riightost  rign  of  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  aniliorities  leads  to  excesses— indeed,  this'  is  a  natural 
soquenoeto  the  severity  ^ley  are  compelled  to  exercise — and,  in  1848,  the 
foEced  retreat  of  the  Ausferiamr  from  MUan  loused  the  whole  nation 
in  wnaay  and  hacl  it  not  been  for  tiie  masteriy  combinations  of  Radetsky 
the  Austrians  cotdd  never  have  regained  their  authority.     In  what  light 
the  Austrians  ihemselver  regvrd'  their  dominion  in  Lombardy  is  easily 
estimated  by  ih»  6ct  that^  <&iing  the  first  negotiations,  they  offered  to 
give  up  the  whole  of  that  territory,  aave  Venice ;  but  this  offer,  fortu- 
na^y  for  themselves,  was  rejected  by  Charles  Albert,  then  in  the  first 
flnsh  of  rictmy,  and*who  vsinly  imagined  that  he  would,  in  the  long  run, 
be  enabled  to  crash  the^  pewerfol  cohorts  of  his  magnanimons  enemy. 
Novara  amply  testified  wlmtr  extraozdinaiy  vitality  the  Tedeschi  still  pos* 
fieased,  and  we  firmly  believe  tiiat  if  ^^^ctor  Emmanuel  allow  himself  to 
be  led  awi^  by  lua  ambition,  and  aMaek  the  Austrians  single^anded,  he 
wffl  soffisr  »defoat  to*  which  Iffovora  was  but  a  skirmish.     The  most  un- 
compfomasing  liberal  must  confess  doubtless  with  deep  regret,  that 
Austria  was  never  stronger  in  military  power  than  at  the  present  mo<>^ 
ment.     She  luv  a-  magniflcentiy  appointed  army  of  460,000  men,  of 
whom  hdtf  coidd  safoly  be  spared  to  put  down  insurrectionary  movements 
in  LcMnbaidy;-  for,  at  home,  she  has  xestored  supreme  tranquillity,  and 
the  odHj-  danger  menacing  her  is  a  lUissian'  army  of  obsertation.  ^  Nor 
need  any  wnght*  be  attached  to  the  suggestions  that  Austria,  impo- 
verisbed  as  slw  is  by  the  maintenanoe  of  so  enormons  an  anny,  mas^ 
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necessarily  succumb  aUter  a  campaign^  for,  in  such  a  cause,  the  empem 
need  fear  no  pecuniary  embarrassment,  so  long  as  there  are  Rothschilds 
and  Sinas  to  provide  him  with  funds. 

As  we  haye  said  before,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  measures  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  inclined  to  take  in  the  question  of  Italian  unitjr. 
Victor  Emmanuel's  speech,  on  opening  the  Sardinian  parliament,  has 
the  merit  of  being  vaguely  diplomatic,  but  it  gains  importance  from  the 
rumours  that  it  was  revised  by  the  court  of  France.  That  Victor  Em* 
manuel,  a  warlike  monarch,  who  has  already  tasted  the  luxury  of  com- 
mand, would  gladly  lead  his  army  against  the  Austrians,  admits  of  no 
contradiction,  but  we  credit  him  with  so  much  good  sense  that  h%  will 
not  run  his  head  against  a  stone  wall.  If,  then,  he  take  any  decided 
steps  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  ihat  he  has  promises  of  support,  and,  if 
so,  a  flame  will  be  kindled  in  Europe  which  must  lead  to  the  most  de- 
plorable results.  In  the  interests  of  humanity,  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  will  hesitate  a  long  time  before  he  throws 
down  the  gauntlet  to  Austria,  for  such  a  war  must  essentially  be  one  of 
annihilation :  and  even  his  legions  would  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  expel 
the  Austrians  from  Italy.  The  campaigns  of  1848  and  1849  showed 
them  their  weaknesses  and  advantages,  and  they  are  now  prepared  to 
shed  their  last  drop  of  blood,  and  expend  their  last  lira,  sooner  than  let 
themselves  be  bearded  by  a  foe  whom  they  learned  to  hate  in  1806,  and 
whose  very  presence  on  their  sacred  soil  would  rouse  the  fiercest  passions 
of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  apart  from  the  irritation  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
feels  agunst  Austria  for  the  part  she  played  in  the  affiedr  of.  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  and  her  opposition  to  Schleswig-Holstein  being  handed 
over  to  the  Danes,  he  has  a  special  motive  in  undertaking  the  defence  of 
the  liberal  party  in  Italy.  Napoleon's  object  is  to  lay  down  the  basis  of 
a  new  form  of  imperialism  diametrically  opposed  to  that  obtaining  in 
Austria.  His  ambition  is  to  establish  a  despotism  in  France,  supported 
by  the  afiection  of  the  people,  and  assisted  by  their  sincere  co-operation* 
Of  course,  any  display  of  severity  on  the  part  of  Austria  in  Lombardy 
must  have  a  most  deleterious  efiect  on  the  success  of  such  an  experiment. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  considered  that  he  had  the  ball  at  his  foot ;  the 
Papal  government,  by  a  gentle  pressure,  v^ould  have  listened  to  his 
powerful  remonstrances,  backed  as  diey  were  by  ten  thousand  bayonets; 
the  King  of  Naples  could  have  been  brought  to  reason,  and  the  other 
Italian  royalets  might  have  been  induced  to  take  the  initiative  in  reform, 
had  Austria  been  willing  to  make  any  concessions  to  her  Italian  peoples. 
But  she  knew  too  well  the  consequences  of  such  a  step,  and,  regarding  her 
self-preservation,  we  cannot  bUme  her  for  declining  the  offer  made  her  hy 
Napoleon  III.,  who  has  been  identifying  himself  ever  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Crimean  war  with  the  new  phase  of  despotism  as  established 
in  Russia  by  Alexander  II.  On  the  otiier  hand,  Austria  has  just  cause 
of  aggrievance  in  the  way  she  was  treated  by  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
when  Count  Cavour  brought  forward  his  memorable  notice  of  the 
Italian  question,  and  the  return  to  be  made  to  Sardinia  for  the  aid  she 
offered  the  allies  during  the  Crimean  war.  Fortunately  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  Napoleon  III.  at  that  period  was  inclined  to  carry  out  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  the  repubUc  as  regarded  Italian  liberf)r,  and  thoagn 
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Count  Walewski  entertained  the  proposition  on  the  gronnd  that  Great 
Britain  had  promised  to  discuss  the  question  at  the  ensuing  conferences, 
French  diplomacy,  in  pursuance  of  higher  orders,  managed  to  shelve  the 
question  rery  cleverly.  Still  the  Austrian  government  had  felt  the 
sting,  and  the  humiliation  o£fered  her  that  European  states  should  deli- 
berate on  her  intestine  afiBurs,  because  she  would  not  interfere  in  a  war 
where  she  had  everything  to  lose,  rankled  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the 
nation,  and  added  indubitably  to  the  irritation  with  which  the  Austrians 
regarded  an  emperor  whom  they  could  not  help  considering  a  parvenu, 
alUiough  they  dreaded  his  anger  and  the  prestige  of  his  name. 

Such  appear  to  us  the  principal  points  to  be  tak^n  into  consideration 
as  to  the  momentous  question  of  peace  and  war,  and  we  might  lay  our 
pan  aside  (for  we  haye  no  wish  to  enter  into  the  field  of  profitiess  specu- 
lation) had  we  not  just  receiyed  s  work  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
general  belief  that  France  is  not  indisposed  to  measure  swords  with 
Austria.  During  the  last  half  of  1868,  M.  Charles  de  Varenne,  already 
known  for  his  invincible  opposition  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  has  been 
sending  home  letters  from  Piedmont  to  the  Messager  de  Parisj  which 
are  now  published  in  a  collected  form.  As  anydiing  appertaining  to 
Sardinia  must  prove  interesting  to  our  readers  at  the  present  crisis,  we 
have  no  hesitation  to  make  some  excerpts  from  this  work,  reserving  to 
ourselves  the  right  of  excepting  to  M.  de  Varenne's  dicta,  whenever  he 
passes  the  frontier  of  courtesy,  as  regards  Austria.  We  must  do  the 
author,  however,  the  justice  to  add  that  he  has,  in  most  instances,  treated 
his  subject  fairly  enough ;  and  though  he  cannot  refrain  here  and  there 
from  degeneiating  into  a  political  pamphleteer,  he  has  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  licence  afforded  him  by  the  Paris  censorship  to  scatter  mis- 
representations broadcast  about  the  Austrian  rule  in  Ituy.  With  these 
preliminary  remarks  we  will  proceed  to  analyse  his  work. 

Li  the  outset,  M.  de  Varenne  begs  the  question,  it  appears  to  us,  by 
asserting  that  Europe  should  owe  gratitude  to  Piedmont  for  the  untiring 
energy  with  which  she  has  striven  to  maintain  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple in  Italy,  and  thus  frustrate  the  dark  designs  of  Mazrini  and  his 
apostles.  We  haye  no  belief  in  that  cry  which  has  been  raised  against 
Sardinia,  that  she  is  imbued  with  revolutionary  tendencies;  on  the  con* 
tnuy,  we  believe  her  sincere  in  her  aspirations  for  a  united  Ital^,  and 
that  the  chivalrous  Victor  Emmanuel  would  spurn  any  league  with  the 
reyolutionary  party;  but,  while  granting  this,  we  again  assert^  that 
Italian  unity  is  a  fiction,  which  never  has  existed  and  never  will,  so  long 
as  human  passions  exert  any  influence.  Never  was  a  fairer  chance  of 
unity  presented  than  in  1848 ;  the  Austrians  had  been  driven  mto  their 
fortresses,  where  they  were  beleaguered  by  the  triumphant  Piedmontese ; 
the  whole  country  was  up,  and  shouting  **  Ewiyii  la  liberty  T  and  yet 
within  six  short  months,  so  yamUatine  did  popular  favour  prove  itself, 
that  Charles  Albert,  the  darling  of  l£e  populace,  was  universally  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  at 
Milan.  Ten  years  later,  his  son,  unwarned  by  the  past,  is  anxious  to 
undergo  the  same  bitter  ordeal,  and  sacrifice  his  army  at  the  shrine  of 
Italian  liberty,  although  he  must  feel  assured  that  his  authority,  like  that 
of  the  Austnans,  oouU  only  be  supported  by  bayonets.  It  is  quite  oer- 
tun  ihat  constitutionalism,  according  to  the  Sardinian]  type,  would  not 
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ezift  flut  months  in  Upper  Itely.  Victor  Eaaumvel,  ^th  Ike  piixM 
ABpiratiooi,  w«Mald  be  eompetied  to  liaiie  Mcourse  to  fthtokitiBm  if  lie 
wished  to  save  his  onown.  In  what,  ^ea,  would  the  ItaliaiiB  heaefit  by 
eschangiog  an  AiMtrioii  for  a  Faedmoi^^fle  irale  P  Ob  the  oantiary,  tb^ 
would,  in  all  probabitify,  draw  a  heavier  penalty  on  theixHaWei^  ibr 
Victor  Emmanuel,  unatUe  to  asaert  his  awiij  unaided,  wmid  be  eom- 
pelled  toaeek  Ereiu^  asflistaiiee,  and  the  reoords  of  the  paat  flhoold  ieaah 
the  ItahaBB  what  they  might  expect  in  -sueh  a  ^aee. 

Any  cimsidefation  of  the  poesent  state  of  Sasdink  mast  naernspTiJy  be 

S receded  by  a  desciiption  of  the  menareh  to  whom  she  is  ao  auich  in- 
ebted  iar  ner  social  peogress.  Victor  EmauLnvel  II.,  kia^  of  Sanfeua, 
Cyprus,  and  Jeruaalem,  and  king  by  election  of  the  monan^  of  Upper 
Italy,  to  wfiieh  throne  he  has  n  claim  aa  heir  of  Ghariea  Albert,  vaa  Mm 
im  the  i4th  Norember,  1820.  He  isoooseqiiently  eight-and-tyrty  yens 
of  age,  that  period  of  life  when  iiie  physioal  strength  and  deeiaioBi  of 
miad  have  attained  thw  perfectieou  Most  of  omr  vuiAan  inU  reBaambar 
Victor  Emmanuel  as  he  appeared  among  us,  and  the  despair  whioh  his 
■aottstaiches  prodneed  aoiong  our  ^c^pasites.  He  is  a  finc^  saUBady- 
lookiag  jBaOy  with  an  admirable  fi!aa]gaess  about  him.  In  a  woid,  be  is 
«¥ery  mch  a  military  idag,  asoellently  adapted  fosr  Fiedaaonty  the  Fnisna 
«f  Italy,  as  Gualtme  designates  it  From  his  earliest  youth,  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  carefully  and  severely  trained;  not  that  his  fither  in  -any 
way  resembled  Frederick  William  of  Frussia^  even  if  the  son  hear  sane 
.aluuify  to  Fredeiick  the  Great,  as  Ins  oourtiem  aasert;  but  Chaiks  Albert 
deaurad  to  make  his  iSnrdiniana  a  military  nation,  and  he  loooid  hit  «o  no 
better  denoe  than  to  give  them  the  example  <^  his  own  sons,  in  whom 
.  the  virtues  of  passive  obedieaoe  and  di8ci[£ne  were  innHhwted.  DaoBg 
his  father's  reign  the  present  long  devoted  himself  exdusiwsfy  to  nnlttary 
matters.  Fossessed  by  one  fixed  idea  of  national  iad^pendenee,  Charies 
Albert  employed  his  hev  in  preparing  the  means  of  oarrying  it  out;  and 
thas  this  prince,  like  his  younger  hroOwz^  the  Duke  of  Grenea,  perfonDnd 
eminent  serriees  to  the  liberal  cause  during  the  Lombardeae  campaign 
of  1848.  At  the  bead  of  a  diiviaon,  the  I>uke  of  S»voy  played  a  aaoat 
brilliant  part  in  all  the  acstions  of  the  five  months'  e»npaign.  Adarad  by 
his  trOops,  to  whom  be  devoted  his  apeoial  attention,  he  iaspised  -than 
with  a  martial  ajKlour  that  levelled  every  obstade.  In  ««iery  difficultv  Iib 
fdaced  hima^at  the  head  of  liis  r^;imeni^  and  shunned  no  danger  wmb 
victory  was  lihe  ol^'ect.  The  celehratad  battle  of  Goito,  on  the  SOit 
May,  1848,  the  most  important  gained  by  the  Fiedmontese^  was  princi- 
pally due  to  the  courage  and  strategic  ability  af  this  prinee.  An  eya- 
witneas,  M.  de  Taileycand,  present  at  head-^piaDters  duriog  the  adum, 
has  given  us  a  glowing  account  of  his  first  meeting  with  the  «hlest  aonof 
Charles  Albert : 

Tke  engaj^mnent  was  going  on  most  forionslj  on  tlie  right  wing. '  i  tson^t 
the  Duke  of  Savour,  but  ^y  found  tiie  Austrians.  They  were  sbvply  preaung 
a  Piedmontese  regiment ;  they  had  cleverly  found  ihe  weak  point  of  the  peaitioa, 
ior  this  wing  was  rather  en  I' air,  and  the  ground  was  nnfavaarable.  The  vietory 
appeared  to  oe  decisive  for  the  Imperialists,  who  fouglit  adminiblj;  but  at  this 
moment  a  young  general  officer  galloped  past  me ;  his  Arab  horse  was  tx)vered 
with  foam,  and  the  blood  gushed  out  from  the  pricks  of  the  merciless  spurs. 
The  horseman,  with  flamizki?  eye,  sword  in  hand,  nis  large  moustaches  standing 
^  end,  rushed  towaxds  a&e  guard  regiment.    A  fewpaoes  from  the  front  <lke 
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^oongMiend  stopped, -and  tikanM,  "IVaiBow  me,  Guards,  to  ame  the  h<maat 
of  tlie  House  of  Mtvoy."  A  eeneral  ay  lejqponded  to  this  chivaboua  appal: 
tlie  regiment  rushed  aadly  forwacdz  a  oooieflt  b^an;  the  Ausinans  Ufaid 
eheckeo,  and  at  lengtli  gave  way.  Bai  their  leinforoements  cane  up ;  thej 
returned  to  the  charge  and  threatened  to  crush  the  ic^g;iment  of  Guards,  whose 
officers  were  displa3ring  the  most  brilliant  courage.  This  young  general  appeared 
and  £sappeared  aimdst  the  smoke ;  he  eontizraaUj  traversed  the  ranks,  enoou- 
n^CDg  tke  floldien  by  WY>rd  aad  oeed,  and  thou|»h  wounded  bv  a  ball  in  the 
ih^h,  liA  kept  Jusgroundlike  a  pakdin.  At  last  Gesenl  d'ArnllKES  ordered «i^ 
a  light  battery,  aiui  himself  led  on  the  biiigade  ef  Guneo.  The  battery  openea 
fire;  the  Austrians  were  cheeked,  and  the  brigade,  forming  ia  line,  forced  tbe 
enemj  to  retreat.  A  wounded  officer  passed  dose  to  me.  'H^o  is  that  geiiiual 
whonas  exposed  himself  so  nobly  ?"  I  asked  him. — '*  It  is  the  Duke  of  &voy.*\ 
—'''Long  fire  the  House  of  Saroy!  the  descendants  of  PhiKbert  Emmanuel 
hsrs  ivot  demerated,  and  that  prince's  artichoke  has  found  the  man  who  will 
eat  scYconl  leayes  at  onoe."  It  was  almost  night,  and  the  victory  was  still 
4kdbtful  along  the  test  of  the  line.    I  retraced  my  steps,  and  found  myself  by 

ihekiag's  side.    P "-       '  ^^ "'"-  "'"  •"-  ^  -^^  "^-     "- 

stem  mx  was  lit  ^ 
iXike  of  Genoa  informs' 
rank  to  rank;  the  soldiers  made  the  welkin  ring  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the 
l±ftg  r  and  ihe  entire  line  rushed  upon  the  enemy.  The  Austrians  retired,  and 
the  eavalry  started  in  pursuit.  All  was  over :  victory  had  crowned  the  eaffle 
ivilk  the  silver  eross,  antd  each  of  the jninees  of  Sarrqv  had  a  large  share  in  m 
fvi  that  maMcabtle  day,  when  lialy  seelaed  to  navQ  her  independence  in 


But  destiny  had  not  yet  been  disarmed,  and  the  devotion  of  a  whole 
natiiDn  was  fated  to  be  nnauccessfiil.  After  covering  themselves  with 
glozy,  8nd  having  taken  the  offensive  from  die  commencement  of  the 
eunpaign,  the  Sardinians,  surprised  at  Costoasa  in  a  &]se  position,  and 
XTOtt  off  from  their  base  of  operations,  were  forced  to  retreat.  It  irSB 
tming  to  ^e  desper&te  tenstance  of  the  two  princes  diat  the  defeat  wiiB 
not  more  disastroas  dian  it  Teafiy  wias.  The  I>uke  of  Savoy  foaght  like  ft 
Son,  Bod  his  ^vision  fe&  back  in  capital  oidor.  The  royal  army 
nsrched  on  JOan,  to  tiy  a  "final  combat  beibre  t«at  unfortunate  <aty« 
*nie  struggle,  winch  lasted  Iha  whole  of  Ae  4th  of  August,  was  mott 
obstinately  contended  on  boA  ades.  The  Austrians  were  determined 
'On  avengmg  tfadr  rq>e8ted  defests:  the  Piedmontese  defended  them- 
selves  widi  concentrated  despair.  The  princes  remained  at  their  head 
tmder  fire  for  twelve  hears.  An  armistioe,  concluded  daring  the  nighty 
isffved  Aie  debris  of  the  Piedmontese  regiments,  who  were  outnumbered 
ttnd  almost  stcrving. 

During  Ijhe  winter  of  1S4S,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  devoted  Us  attentSoti 
to  the  Teorganisation  of  Ae  army,  whad,  by  die  spring,  was  agdii 
raised  to  100,000  men.  Tbe  short  hut  memorable  campaign  of  Novaxli 
covered  the  duke  with  glory.  He  was  |yresent  witii  General  la  Mar- 
mora's weak  corps  at  Mortans  where  it  endured  the  attack  of  the  whole 
.  Austrian  army,  and  waft  crushed  rather  than  yield.  Hastening  to  head- 
quarters beneath  die  wails  of  Novara,  he  wus  the  life  of  the  army  in  that 
battle  of  ^ants,  the  Italian  Waterloo,  where  ten  thousand  bodies,  cove^• 
TDg  die  ground  at  nightfiill,  evidenced  the  hatred  between  llie  two 
races.  Eighteen  hours  of  hand-to-hand  combat  agaiurt  a  superior  force, 
wved  die  honoor  of  the  Sar&nan  army.  The  next  di^  die  soldier  c€ 
ItaEan  independence  had  departed  into  ex3e,  and  the  Uuke  of  Savoy 
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took  on  himself,  with  iihe  royal  tiile»  the  grave  task  of  raising  Piedmont 
after  her  terrible  defeat,  of  repressing  factions,  and,  finally,  of  showing 
Italy  that  the  hoar  of  her  deliverance  was  only  deferred. 

^ctor  Emmanuel  is  aprince  possessed  of  an  infinite  amount  of  good 
sense  and  judgment.  Whenever  he  examines  into  a  question  himself, 
he  immediately  grasps  its  salient  points,  and  recognises  the  line  of 
policy  to  be  pursued.  Thus,  in  1848,  he  readily  promised  to  transform 
the  absolute  power  into  a  constitutional  regime.  Nothing  would  have 
been  easier  for  the  young  king,  after  Novara,  than  to  withdraw  the  con- 
cessions made  by  his  father,  and  make  himself  the  autocrat  of  Piedmont. 
But  he  confirmed  the  statutes,  feeling  a  greater  pride  in  commanding  a 
*{ree  people  than  a  band  of  slaves.  Every  attempt  made  to  change  his 
determination  succumbed  before  his  energetic  attitude.  Such  examples, 
from  their  rarity,  certainly  deserve  to  be  chronicled. 

The  king  is  one  of- the  bravest  men  Europe  has  ever  known.  Last 
year,  a  gang  of  bandits  infested  the  vicinity  of  the  ch&teau  of  PoUenzo,  a 
fiskvourite  summer  residence  of  the  king.  *  He  persistently  refused  any 
escort,  and  one  night,  hearing  the  sound  of  an  engagement  between  the 
gendarmes  and  the  brigand!  he  seized  a  rifle,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  former,  two  of  wnom  were  killed  at  his  side.  In  1864,  the 
cholera  was  ravaging  the  city  of  Genoa.  The  inhabitants  were  flying 
in  eveiv  direction,  for  moro  than  five  hundred  died  daily.  Victor  £!m- 
manuel  hurried  to  Genoa,  visited  the  hospitals,  and  thus  restored  the 
courage  of  the  people. 

Devoted  as  he  is  to  the  memory  and  projects  of  his  father,  Victor 
Emmanuel  is  awaro  that  Italy  depends  solely  upon  him,  and  all  his 
thoughts  are  turned  in  one  direction.  He  is  the  most  thorough  Italian 
in  Piedmont,  and  the  result  is  that  his  people  fully  appreciate  his  good 
qualities.  The  friends  of  Austria  love  in  him  the  heir  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  the  descendant  from  so  many  glorious  princes,  while  the  liberal 
partv  join  to  this  traditional  respect  their  admiration  of,  and  gratitude 
to,  tne  intrepid  representative  of  Italian  unity.  Hence  it  is  qmte  evi- 
dent that  no  republican  conspiracy  is  possible  in  Sardinia,  and  that 
Hazzini  and  his  fallows  must  look  elsewhero  for  support  and  Mends. 

Since  the  cruel  losses  he  has  sustained  in  the  objects  of  his  affection, 
Victor  Emmanuel  lives  in  great  retirement.  During  the  summer  he 
xeades  at  one  of  his  country  chftteaux,  rotumin?  to  Turin  in  the  winter, 
more  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  the  capital  by  his  presence  than  for  his 
own  amusement  His  civil  list  of  4,000,000  fr.  is  chiefly  expended  in 
pensions  and  acts  of  charity.  The  only  luxury  he  allows  himself  is  in 
Ids  horses,  and  he  has  set  up  a  model  establuhment  for  training.  He 
has  made  considerable  reductions  in  the  court  wUch  Charies  Albert 
loved  to  surround  himself  with,  for  his  habits  aro  simple,  and  he  is  eas^ 
ot  access  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  By  his  lamented  consort,  Marie 
Adelaide,  the  king  has  a  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  eldest  is  the  Princess  Clotilde,  bom  in  1843,  and  wife  elect  of 
Prince  Napoleon. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  correct  appreciation  of  the  present 
condition  of  Piedmont,  without  mentioning  the  man  to  whom  that 
country. is  largely  indebted  for  its  present  independent  position,  the 
Count  de  Cavour.     This  talented  nobleman  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest 
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fiunilies  in  the  kingdom.  Devoted  from  an  early  age  to  serious  study, 
he  served  for  a  time  as  officer  in  the  Engineers,  but  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  proceeded  to  France  and  Enghnd  to  study  the  constitutional 
goyemment  of  those  countries,  and  judffe  whether  those  principles  were 
applicable  to  Piedmont.  On  retummg  home,  M.  de  Cayour  founded,  in 
1844,  the  journal  II  Btsorgimento^  in  wluch  the  principles  of  Balbo's 
work,  <*  The  Hopes  of  Italy,''  were  developed  and  popularised  with  ex- 
traordinary clearness  and  force.  Italian  indejpendence,  internal  reforms, 
league  of  the  Italian  princes  against  the  foreimer,  confederation  of  the 
several  states — such  were  the  views  put  forward  by  this  paper,  which  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  bringing  about  the  campaign  of  1848. 

In  conformity  with  these  ideas  the  editors  of  we  Eisargimento,  fore- 
seeing the  moment  when  Italy  would  need  the  union  of  all  her  strength, 
addr^sed  a  memorable  petition  to  the  Kine  oi^  Naples,  in  which  tiiey 
pointed  to  the  example  pf  Pio  Nono  and  Charles  Albert  as  the  surest 
guarantee  of  dynastic  stability  and  popularity.  The  news  of  the  Mi- 
hnese  revolution  soon  reached  Turin,  and  Cat  our  was  the  first  to  uree 
the  entrance  of  the  Sardinian  army  into  Lombardy.  And,  when  the 
defeat  of  Custoza  was  announced,  he  inscribed  himself  as  volunteer 
on  the  list  of  new  levies,  which  the  armistice  of  August  alone  kept  at 
home. 

The  revolution  had  broken  out  spontaneously  throughout  the  whole 
of  Italy,  excepting  Sardinia.  The  evil  consequences  of  this  uprising, 
which  was  injured  by  a  want  of  cohesion,  were  speedily  felt.  Swarms  of 
emigr^,  suffering  under  the  most  exaggeratea  form  of  republicanism, 
fell  tike  locusts  upon  the  delivered  provinces.  It  is  well  Known  how 
ihey  succeeded  at  Milan,  in  Tuscany,  and  Rome,  rendering  themselves 
more  dangerous  than  twenty  defeats.  M.  de  Cavour  attacked  them 
vigorously,  and  was  requited  oy  a  deep-rooted  hatred,  which  succeeded, 
even  in  Piedmont,  in  causing  him  to  be  regarded  as  anti-national,  and 
deprived  him  of  a  portion  of  that  popularity  he  had  acquired  by  his  con- 
duct and  his  writmgs.  At  the  election  of  January,  1849,  his  partisans 
abandoned  him,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  disaster  of  Novara,  when 
the  wisdom  of  his  predictions  was  proved,  that  he  regained  his  influence. 

M.  de  Cavour  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  early  labours  of  the 
parliament.  To  the  great  surorise  of  the  advanced  liberals,  no  less 
than  the  violent  displeasure  of  nis  friends  on  the  right,  he  spoke  in 
favour  of  wise  reforms  and  progressiTe  ideas,  especially  as  regarded  ec- 
desiastical  privileges.  He  soon  gained  sudi  a  preponderance  in  the 
Chambcnr,  that  tiie  ^vemment  were  compelled  to  ask  his  adhesion.  Ld 
1850,  he  was  appomted  mimster  of  agriculture  and  commerce ;  and  in 
1852,  when  M.  d'Axeglio  retired  from  the  preridency  of  the  council,  the 
Count  de  Cavour  succeeded  him,  and  has  neld  his  ground  ever  since. 
His  one  idea  bebg  tiie  liberation  of  Italy,  he  is  looked  up  to  by  all  the 
liberals  as  the  coming  man,  and  it  is  principally^  owing  to  his  mfluenoe 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  is  so  bent  on  placing  himself  on  the  throne  of 

It  is  curious  that,  while  the  constitution  is  so  respected  through  IHed« 
mont,  the  aristocracy  of  Genoa  have  remained  in  opposition  to  the  court, 
md  the  people,  who  have  taken  the  old  nobility  for  their  model,^  form 
the  chief  difficulty  with  which  the  government  have  to  contend,  ovring  to 
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the  oatastrophe  of  Novaim  AtBepfm  closer  f 


On  the  14tli  March,  18^,  two  dagrs  &fter  the  nnt«xe  of  the  truee  conoLoded 
with  Badetzky  in  the  previous  Ai^^t,  Charles  Albert  set  out  from  TuriiL  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  were  then  commanded  by  the 
TbHsh  General  <%rzs&owski.  The  Sardinian  anny  aznonnted  to  801,000  men, 
nwrly  all  vetenms :  it  was  maichiDg  on  Lombardy  to  promote  an  insurrection, 
and  ooofine  the  Anslnim  armyin  Milan.  The  plan  was  good,  and  wiili  a  geoenfl 
•f  avenge  aAttlitiBs  would  ^e  ssoeeeded,  but  tin  exeentioiL  was  de^onMe 
loom  the  outset.  Instead  of  advancing  in «  fonnidaUe  mass,  which  woahi  not 
have  feared  any  hostile  rencontre,  the  anay  was  divided  into  three  eovps.  (Fbe 
centre,  with  he^-qvarteis,  marched  on  Milan  by  the  main  xoad  to  Noraia ;  the 
ri^ht  ~wing,  commanded  by  General  la  Marmora,  proceeded  vid  Parma  and 
Piacenza;  the  left  wing,  composed  of  20,000  Lombardese  troops,  and  com- 
manded  by  that  old  eonspindnr  Bamorino,  "was  to  enter  Lombaray  by  Pavia. 
fhe  three  corps  were  to  nise  ihd  country  as  they  advanced,  and  fiiraSy  join 
•beneath  the  walls  of  Milan.  The  movemants  were  conmenoed  in  aeoofdaBOe 
with  this  plan,  and  the  anny  had  jreaohed  Ihe  feaaiaHr  ai  the  three  poiats  iuii^ 
«ated,  when  the  sudden  i^>pearaaoe  of  Badetriigr  on  tiie  Stedmoateae  tenritoif 
changed  the  aspect  of  affiaus. 

Dn  learning  his  opponent's  design,  the  Austrian  general  had  not  awaited  the 
Bardinian  army  at  Milan,  to  allowliimself  to  be  shut  in  by  fresh  barricades,  as 
the  Polish  commander-in-chief  had  fondly  imagined.  He  had  recalled  all  1& 
idtfiaiOBs,  stripiped  Lombavdv  of  its  garrisons,  and  at  the  head  of  90,000  men 
.^ntted  the  aty  to  trj  ana  sorprise  tiie  Sardiiian  main  body.  Oi^y  a  few 
•leagues  senarate  Milan  from  the  Tesaino,  the  frontasr  stream.  Badet^  panod 
it  an  the  ^Oth  March  at  La  Cava,  a  strong^  poaition,  befose  which  Samonao 
was  now  standing,  but  instead  of  defending  it  he  fell  back,  and  left  a  free  pas- 
sage for  the  Austrians.  The  Sardinian  army  had  already  crossed  the  bridge  of 
Buffalora,  when  Chrzanowski,  advised  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  fell  back 
an  Kovara  with  his  34,000  men,  and  sent  on  messengers  to  the  other  two 
l^cnends,  bidding  them  join  him  at  once.  The  great  point  was  to  hold  ihsHi 
ground  till  the  Tdi^orcemeat  came  np,  and  ihe  Austdaos  attacked  wil^  a 
■Biuaemcal  superiority  of  two  and  ahalf  to  one.  !Ehe  Piedmoniese,  eledarifted  %y 
the  nresence  of  iktM  long  and  his  s(»i8,  offered  a  furious  resiatanee.  Tfai^ 
fought  the  whole  of  the  24th,  watching  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  the  fomas 
which  would  render  the  contest  equal.  But  Bamorino«  after  allowing  tiie 
Austrian  army  to  defile  peaceably  before  him,  remained  encamped  near  Pavia. 
Motionless  and  impassible^  for  three  entire  days  the  old  Carbonaro,  who  had 
"been  pardoned  by  the  too-conftding  OhaaiBs  Albert,  received  order  after  order  to 
'CX>me  to  the  relief  of  the  main  body,  whose  forions  oanBonade  could  beplsmiy^ 
Jbeard.  He  did  not  stir.  As  lor  La  Mazmoia,  he  had  basn  attacked  at  Mortara 
%  the  wlkole  of  the  enen^'s  force,  and  had  been  gfavel y  ooaipKMBised.  fie  oaly 
arrived  at  Novara  in  time  to  protect  the  remnants  of  the  Sardinian  ani^^  fiot 
he  was  too  weak  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  a  cj^itulation  was  inevitable. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Bamorino  was  a  Genoese,  and  that  in  that  city 
^  faction  was  watching  readj  to  take  advantage  of  any  occurrence.  At  the  first 
•aewB  of  tiie  defeat  and  eapitolatien  ef  Novara,  these  men  excited  the  ])eo{de 
t)y  stating  that  the  new  king  had  9iiiTend^<ed  Geooa  to  Antria  as  the  pnee  of 
peace,  and  tiiat  the  Tedes(£i  had  already  anived  at  Pentededmo.  The  h% 
arose  m  maue.  These  men  put  themsekes  at  the  head  of  the  laeveflNaflt, 
expelled  the  royal  authorities,  and  proclaimed  the  republic.  ]ftaaioriDO  was 
arrested,  as  his  tro(^s  had  revested;  the  conduct  of  this  Genoese  and  the  insur- 
rection appeared  to  be  strangely  connected,  and  Bamorino  was  justly  condemned 
^  deatib-  The  insuwcnts  of  Genoa  were  not  able  to  hold  their  own  for  aqy 
tei^hof  time :  in  a  few  days  La  Marmora's  division  appeared  before  the  citf, 
imai  tranquility  wraa  restored.    Only  elevan  persons  were  excladed  from  vae 
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tameBtj  graoiied  by  the  aem  luo^  but  even  Huff  vtte  pefidoaad  last  yen^  W 
PiedxDont  ]bs  how  not  a  suigle  atiaea  in  exile. 

It  is  mmamaf  to  find  M.  cfe  ¥aonine»  nftar  a  3ong  iwanmiwn  en  the 
adninktitttm  alniity  of  the  SndimAn  vunetey,  foraed  to  oonfiMB  ^t 
ikete  is  a  deficit  of  one  hnDdeed  jHid  fifty  nailMna  ef  finnee  in  the  bodMt 
ef  thif  ymr  1%is  he  eteifes  to  expfani  by  the  ^iBBiilinr  poBSlion  in  irhieh 
PiedHODt  ttondi  to  Italy;  bnt  lee  may  he  allowed  te  wk,  in  tbrt  on^ 
''One idiaUe aUst^l  hm  dan  oette  galesef  |  nmgh  the  flaiawoiity 
bone  against  AMtria,  and  the  necessi^ibr  hemg  psepned  fiv  heiiliiiilaiu 
at  any  BBemen^  ihe  eomtry  is  fioiBced  mto  ^xfieneeB  wWeh  w»  'beyend  its 
resources,  and  a  handsome  national  debt  is  heii^  iaoaned  beoMie  l^okor 
Kmrnanncl  ooooeiws  that  he  faaa  a  mnioB.  Of  oonrK,  if  ^^  'Saadialans 
«n  patriots  enonph  to  ineur  suoh  feepoBgihiiitMii,  it  as  no  bwsinew  of 4nB ; 
ovr«apital0tsaie  the  best  jad^fes  of  tfaeneritsefa  SaidiinMiloaB,  aBiif 
diegonenuBent  go  into  the  innfaet  tiiey  iPiM  eeon  be  aAdeio  appoeoiaie 
AsirineiietaryTake.  StiU,  it  is  eviona  te  ifind  that^^dbde  the  owoMnts 
«F  Anstria  foned  their  hopes  onlier  hnpawmioaiity,  Inr gdhnt  littieieBeny 
is  precasely  in  the  same  pedtion.  Pedmps,  afnr  ail,  tfait  mataal  mt 
cf  fionda  aniy  be  the  primmm  vwhUe  «f  peace  hetween  ihe  tw«  nsitieMk 

We  need  not  Mlow  JH.  de  Varenne  tfnraagh  the  two  Chwdben  <nr 
nfer  to  hb  jmpiaciation  of  the  prinoipal  pnbUe  wieD  of  Piedmont^  ftr 
this  has  jdread^  been  done  with  nnoh  olofemoH  by  Mr.  fiayle  St.  John 
in  his  ^  fiabalpne  Kingdom,"  awsBrk^whioh  to  our  mind  faenisbcB ?ai>ny 
&ir  notion  of  the  condition  of  Sardinia.  Nnr  need  we  delay  widi  Ae 
Itaiian  netrfnlities  reaidBPt  in  Tnsin,  whom  onr  author  tcdemnty  pamas 
in  review.  Lot  na  ather  proceed  to  that  dnpter  in  which  he  gives  -ns 
an  account  of  the  Sardinian  amre',  ns  being  lihe  meet  intcoMtrng  to  oar 
seaders.  We  ^pnte  agiee  with  M.  de  Vamme  in  Tehdking  ihmefdi- 
iicians  who  deny  the  Italians  cevage,  for  when  Tendered  amendbte  to 
diaoiphne,  they  are  oonrcrted  into  venr  eauaeUentlroefi.  All  nre  agrdsd 
in  allowing  ihe  hmvery  e£  the  Saadnnan  aratiy,  and  yat  diet  is  eonpoaid 
of  the  most  divcnbsed  ingiadients.  Piedmont  pRiper  enppUes  eomce 
cne-sixth  of  the  armv;  the  other  ^ve-aaths  me  made  up  of  Ovroynisj 
Lombaids  inm  the  Kovseese,  Ingnnaas.'finom  I^ioe,  Geneem,  and  tecdi- 
saans  proper.  Bat  the  Italians  ^raseKras,  when  discsplined,  fom  lary 
excellent  troops:  -the  eig^ity  thoasand  men  eapptted  to  the  Austnan  Juny 
by  Lomhardy  did  mueh  to  av^e  the  empire  in  tho'stenny  «m  of  1648. 
lionftfaBid^se  grenadiers  pnt  'down  the  insmreotionB  in  1%nna  and 
IVagne ;  and  TecmitB  irom  that  inrorinoe  teok  a  bitter  vevenge  «n  the 
Hungarians  for  the  exeesses  the  JiagyaiB  in  Aaotrian  pay  had  'oom- 
mittod  in  Italy.  If  wa  reqah^  may  fiicther  ffoo^  we  may  apped  to  the 
aenod  of  the  fimt  Fianoh  empney  when  the  Italians  behafod  so  hmndy 
m  Spain  asider  Sachet  and  Vietoory  aipd  daiingsd»  latnuat  fraa  Muumaiii 
ander  fiugene  Beaofaaraais.  &is,  therefime, »  fidhcy  to  asauna  AaA  the 
PiedmoBteae  mte  the  only  Taw  material  for  eoldieiB  in  Itdy;  and  tbeeeiis 
m>  doabt)  if  wdl  diaripttoed,  the  peninaBhi  might  tarn  oat  amagnifinent 
army  &om  its  popidation  of  twenty-siK  anllieuB. 

The  Sardiaian  army,  wdaoh  owes  its  prasent  oigfaaisation  to  GkAs 
Albeit,  anwoBts  m  tinw  of  peace  to  70,000  men,  and  in  the  enant  ofwar 
ean  be  miasd  to  laO^OM  by  the  pMseot  evalem  of  laeerres.  The  time 
of  aemea  v  sacteen  yearn :  the  infitaitry  aoUier  is  catted  out  feratghtaan 
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months,  the  trooper  and  artilleiyman  for  three  years,  when  they  are  sent 
home,  although  uable  to  be  called  out  at  any  moment  until  their  capitu- 
lation has  expired.  In  this  way  there  is  a  constant  reserve  of  50,000 
well-disciplined  troops,  who  can  be  collected  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  The  Sardinian  army  at  the  present  moment  is  composed  of  20 
regiments  of  Line  infimtry,  10  battahons  of  Riflemen  (Bersaglieri),  9  re- 
giments of  cavalry,  18  batteries  of  field  artillery,  each  of  8  guns,  and 
12  batteries  of  position ;  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  body  of  Engi- 
neers, a  train,  and  a  commissariat.  We  may  also  mention  a  numerous 
pattern  gendarmerie  (Royal  Carabiniers),  a  corps  of  free  Chasseurs,  and 
marines  for  the  defence  of  the  ports. 

The  infantry  are  dirided  into  brigades,  bearing  Ae  names  of  the  ^- 
ferent  provinces:  the  brigade  of  Savoy,  of  Piedmont,  Aosta,  Cuneo^ 
Begina,  Casal,  Pignerol,  Savona,  and  Acqui.  The  old  Royal  Guard 
(brigade  of  Guards),  comprising  two  superb  regiments  of  Grenadiers  and 
Chasseurs,  has  been  transformed,  during  the  present  reign,  into  a  brigade 
of  Grenadiers  of  Sardinia.  The  creation  of  the  Benaglieri  is  due  to  the 
much  lamented  General  Alexandre  de  la  Marmora,  brother  of  the  pre- 
sent MLoister  of  War,  who  died  in  the  Crimea.  This  arm  enjoys  such  a 
reputation  throughout  Europe,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  it 
here.  The  first  French  battalion  of  Chasseurs  was  founded  on  this 
modeL  The  cavalry,  exceUenily  instracted  and  mounted,  comprise  4  re- 
nments  of  Dragoons  and  5  of  Chevau-l^g^rs.  The  men  are  armed  with 
unces,  which  they  use  with  deadly  effect  As  for  the  artillery,  wluch 
has  been  the  object  of  peculiar  care,  it  is  generally  considered  equal  to 
the  French,  and  the  Cnmean  war  rendered  that  arm  extremely  popular. 
It  is  certainly  superior  to  the  Austrian,  as  has  been  proved  in  every 
C'^gT'^oin^nt  when  they  met  on  equal  terms.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  Eng^eers,  whose  officers  are  men  of  the  most  distinguished  merit. 
A  military  acAdemy  at  Turin  furnishes  officers  for  the  various  arms. 
Non-commissioned  officers  are  allowed  to  compete  for  commissions,  but 
midergo  a  very  strict  examination.  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  crowned  sol- 
dier, nas  devoted  to  his  army  the  same  constant  attention  given  to  it  by 
Charles  Albert  Many  improvements  have  also  been  introduced,  princi- 
pally with  reference  to  the  special  arms.  A  course  of  the  French  Ian- 
guase  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  officer's  examination. 

Charles  Albert,  uiough  an  excellent  organiser  and  intrepid  soldier, 
imfbrtunately  did  not  put  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  during  the 
campaign  of  1848.  Instead  of  a  unity  of  command,  which  is  of  so  much 
im^rtance — as,  indeed,  the  Crimean  war  proved — the  king  continually 
hesitated  amid  the  divergent  opinions  of  his  generals.  General  Bava,  a 
first-rate  soldier,  who,  if  left  to  himself,  wodd  have  brought  the  cam- 
paign to  a  happier  termination,  submitted  an  admirable  plan.  Charles 
Albert  adopted  it,  but,  through  his  anxiety,  laid  it  before  his  staff  for 
their  opinion,  and  it  underwent  various  modifications,  which  produced  a 
most  disastrous  result  During  the  entire  campaign,  whenever  Charles 
Albert  only  listened  to  his  own  inspirations,  success  was  on  his  side. 
Eventually,  unhappy  circumstances  impossible  to  foresee,  such  as  the 
•want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Lombardese  government,  and  the 
ignorance  or  ill  fiiith  of  the  contractors,  were  added  to  the  milituy  &ults, 
and  rendered  them  irreparable.     StiU,  the  Sardinian  army  had  a  right 
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to  feel  proud  of  iheee  five  montlifl  of  war,  in  which  it  furnished  a  splendid 
instance  of  heroism,  when  it  was  so  frequently  victorious,  and  when 
causes,  independent  of  itself,  alone  compelled  its  retreat.  The  losses  of 
the  Austrians  continually  exceeded  those  of  the  Sardinians.  Radetcky 
owed  his  eminent  success  at  Custoza  to  a  hold  manoeuvre  and  the  mere 
accident  of  surprising  the  Piedmontese  in  a  false  position,  for  the  old 
marshal  by  no  means  calculated  on  such  a  result  as  the  evacuation  of 
Lombardy ;  he  only  hoped  to  recapture  Peschiera.  A  witness,  who  will 
not  be  suspected  of  paroality  towards  the  Italian  troops,  M.  de  Pimodan, 
an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  has  written  a  book  on  the  Italian 
campaigns,  in  which  he  makes  the  following  remarks  about  the  final 
conflicts  between  the  two  armies : 

The  roads  traversing  Santa  Lada  were  encumbered  with  dead  bodies,  the 
houses  pierced  with  bmlets,  the^  trees  broken  down,  the  church  belfiy  shattered, 
the  gardens  filled  with  debris  and  arms  that  had  been  thrown  away.  The  affair 
had  been  sangumary,  and  the  Piedmontese  had  fought  with  the  greatest 
bravery :  during  the  whole  of  the  engagement,  officers  might  be  seen  roshiog 
forward  and  excitii]^  theur  men.  On  all  sides  could  be  heara  the  cry,  in  French, 
"  Aliens !  en  avant !  en  avant !  C!oaiage !  la  victoire  est  k  nous !"  These  in- 
trepid men  were  soldiers  of  the  Aosta  brigade ;  their  officers,  and  those  of  ours 
who  had  been  killed,  had  exposed  themselves  nobly;  they  had  been  struck 
in  the  chest,  and  their  bodies  pierced  by  numerous  baUs.  It  was  a  glorious 
combat ;  all  had  fought  with  an  extreme  intrepidity,  such  as  befits  men,  and 
the  victory  had  been  well  disputed.  I  was  astonished,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  affair,  bv  seeing  with  what  boldness  the  Piedmontese  led 
their  guns  into  the  very  midst  of  our  line  of  skirmishers,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  their  sappers,  in  spite  of  our  fire,  cut  down  the  poplars  to  protect  the 
guns  from  the  attacks  of  our  cavalry. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  bravery  of  the  Sardinian  army  was  furnished 
by  the  battle  of  Novara.  In  that  terrible  engagement,  where  200  g^nns 
were  thundering  at  once,  and  120,000  men  were  fightins^  hand  to  hand, 
the  Rednumtese  army  left  4000  dead  on  the  field,  and  had  6000  wounded, 
or  a  quarter  of  its  effective  strength.  Still  the  Sardinians  killed  nearly 
4000  Austrians,  among  them  160  officers.  What  would  they  have  done 
had  the  numbers  been  equal?  These  splendid  regiments,  formed  by 
Charies  Albert  with  so  much  pride,  gave  a  magnificent  halo  to  the  last 
day  of  their  master^s  rule.  **  Assuredly,''  a  writer  has  remarked,  himself 
a  vritnees  of  the  battle,  '^  an  army  whidi,  although  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
fluences of  discouragement  and  4USorganisation,  was  yet  strong  enough  to 
strike  such  bbws,  deserves  the  esteem  of  the  world.  A  de&at  is  notning 
to  a  strong  and  active  nation  that  can  always  appeal  from  the  loss  of  to- 
day to  the  victory  ci  to-morrow.  It  is  great  gam  to  save  one's  honour : 
that  of  the  Piedmontese  army  is  unblemished."  Two  Sardinian  generals 
were  killed  at  the  head  of  their  troops :  Lieutenant-General  &  Saint 
Martin,  who  had  served  for  a  long  time  in  France  with  that  grade,  and 
Major-General  Passalaqua.  On  recdving  orders  to  attack  with  his 
brigade,  the  latter^  who  was  conversing  vrith  his  officers^  said  to  them, 
*^  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that,  as  I  am  on  the  retired  list,  I  might 
refuse  to  serve.  You  are  also  aware  that  I  disapprove  of  this  war;  buti 
desire  that  all  the  speakers  who  govern  us  may  do  their  duty  as  well  as 
I  shall  do  mine."  An  hour  later,  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The 
number  of  officers  killed  or  severely  wounded  was  beyond  all  proportion. 
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KMtol  the*  BitiflarT  e^MiaUy  dbtuigiiished  lit«Da8elv«B»  Th9  joang^ 
Gdwit  €lMrU»  cio  Bdmlmty  tt  piesaiit  an  aade-dto-eanp  ta  Ae  king*,  met 
fiii  filter  tm  letumopg'  to  Nonara  after  nightfall.  **  Azv  yoa  womMfo^, 
mf  Mfaavp"  h»«Bd  to  him,  in  «  finvTOiee.' — ^<No;  but  yov?" — <'Z 
favw  had  my  hand*  shotofi^  and  I  am  goii^  to  hawe  mj  am  ampntatod.'*' 
-«»Tlie  fblbar  tmiMd  pale,  but,  coaMBiikbog  bis  emotioB,  he  replied^ 
'^  W«U^  my  0on,  oenaole  yownelf,  far  you  have  done  your  duty." 

The  hin^and  hir  Bona  fbmiabad  a  bftiliairt  exaanple  of  courage  dvrmg* 
the  battfo.  fVon  momiiig'  till  night  the  tiro  prineeB  remaiaed  imd^* 
ftp%  ^Mgifigat  the^head  ai  their  brigadeff,  and  fighting  with  desperate 
intoepidkjr.  yfbm  the  battle  wm  lost,  Uie  Dabe  d  Genoa,  w^  had 
three  horses  shot  und^  him,  charged:  inlh  the  raiiled  debris  of  the 
canJry  to  sixika  a.  final  blow*  The  Duke  of  Savoy  sought  to  aasra  die 
remaanift  of  the  amy  by  conoentEatiag  it  beneath  £he  indla  of  Novaok 
Gharias  Albert^  grafra  and  ealm  at  the  eiid*a»  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
diy^  ptooeeded  to  eiwy  menaeed  point  to  mstain  &e  eooRige  of  the 
taoeps  by  his  prennee^  A  shower  of  projecliles  that  fell  aroand  him 
dedmated  his.  staff  and  escort  He  did  not  appear  even  to  notice  it.  At 
nighty  when  he  saw  all  was  lost,  he  evidently  sought  death,  for  he  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  enemy's  baitenes,  which  were  belching  forth  grape, 
andaottfctering  death azonndi.  Fate  spaiedhim,  ae  if  to  make  ham  drmk 
to>  ibfl'  dnsgn  tha  bitter  cap  of  defeat  and  hnnriliation.  He  retomed 
slowly  to  the  to^wn^  looking  loimd  from  time  to  thne  on  the  dying  that 
oofpred'  his  path,  and  sfanddering  with  reakrained  angnish.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand came  np  to'  mm.  The  nutorfcunaie  prmce  orRsred  him  his  hand. 
"  At  any  rate,**  he  saidj  **  the  honour  of  the  army,  is  saved !"  and  then 
added,  sorrowfrilly,  ''even  death  disdained  me."  On  the  ramparts  of 
Sonaoa.the  kjog'sent  fur  M.  Cadoroa,  and-  ordered  him  to  prooaed  to  the 
eneny  V  caBip<  to  adk.  an.  aaaniataBaL  Thai  being^  nfrued,.  &  memorable 
soaaua  took  piaoe  on  hia  retncB«.  Aftec  a  fisw  mements'  vafleation,  to 
aeanatom  fainiseif  donbtleaBly  to  the  idaaL  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  aiboot  to 
maJn^  th»  l&sk  h»  oaold  offer  to  hia  cDoatiy,.  the  king^  soonneKed  the 
pmaeeS).  ^nenuBf  and  numstors  pnaent,  and  addieased  to  tnem,  m  a  firm 
Toibe^  the  foUowmi^  memoraUe  wotrda :  **^  CventiemBn,  I  have  saorifioed 
lajMelf  to'the  Italian  eaaaa;:  for  it  leiposed  myii^,  thatof  myithttdi«n, 
aiubaKjfttfaRNiei  I  bava^not  sucoaeded!  I  feel  tint  my  peram  ianow 
tha-  sote  ohstacfe^  to  a  peace  irf^ch  ia  absdwtaly.  necuamii  5  y.  and,  lodesd^  1 
cnuld.iiot  eniBoa  tosign  it..  Asi  faarpe  not  been  abb  to  meat  tibe  death 
Ldasind,  I  aeoomj^isLa  final  saorifioe  fixe  my.  eoantry;  1  lay  down  my^ 
crown,  aaid  afcdkate  in  finoar  of  my  aan,.  the  Ddke  of  davo^''  AH  pre^ 
seai'fiBlt.a  deap  enotbn  at  the  grandeur  and-  simfdieity  or  these  words. 
Cfaailes' Aihert-pMsaad'the  hand  o£  each  of  thamy  embnuied  bis  8on%  who 
conUsoarcelyBestraia  their  tears^  and  retned  to  huPchambeR  Hb  started 
anlaoiir  kter  alone  and. without  a;sidte^  after  faafing^oonfiimod  in  iHriting 
thai  ab&atiom  which  he  had.  amoaaced ;  and.  he  took  the  road  to  his 
nsmoto  pkuieof  eBil%  where  he  aoan  died^  withevt  agaiissaeing^  kia  ee^tel 
oe  any  one>att«Bhad  toUa oomt.  Sniely  thia  lanentaUe result  06  mis- 
plaead  amWtion  shonkiaQt  aea  ^MDning  to  Viotor  BmrnanaeL 

Oar  antbor  is  highly  indignant  at  what  he  terms  Badetzky's  bmtafit^ 
ini  Befrisin^aB  arnuatiee*  afber  the  batde  o£  Novanu  For  our  part^  we 
Qonmien that tfaegeand old faLd-marskalbehaTed  with unwontod  magna* 
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Mnity  ift  not  naadiag  ih»  PiadoiontaM  a  Ml  se^FMtr  Imob^  wbteh  ibt]^ 
fidb  defer¥td»  Oftly  a  7WS  back  he  had  granted  a  traoe  whea  he 
ounl  hava  utterly  dettroyeA  the  Sarfiaien  amy ;  and  thob  iaaee  Cfaaries 
Alhert,had  himaalf  pateHotLy  heokea  to  go  in  aemth  of  anodier  tra* 
mradoua  defeak  BMetaky  &lt  that  00  troet  conld  be  phnad BLsndi  a 
ralflc^  and.Bt«xalT  iasisted  on  hie.  abdicalion  ;  bat>  lahen  due  had  been 
effected)  ha condbnedaU  paeb  dfeiioe%  and  aUoiwad  Vietor  Bmmannel  te 
TotiKabaBaet  belianng  ea  ne  did.  thafe  aacka  Tictery  aa  Novaaa  had  added 
anfficteni  laatae  to.  the  donUa-headed  aaffk*  And  it  now  appaaia  thai 
the  only  rewaad  tha  AvatMna  ave  to  <wtain  be  not  maxa  taoeoiwh^ 
dicing  tha  wio^v  ol  tibeir  plnelgr-  liMia  foe  ia:a  aoaataat  menaoe  of  m- 
yanon.  We  faiiqy»  hamtifw,  that  if  Victor  Emnuunal  dsoM  attenapt 
tha  fortune  of  ipar  agaus  ha  will  not  be  allowed  to  eacapa  so  eaailT* 

The  SaBdiman  army,  aKhoagh  aoeh  abaken  by  two  unaaooaaafiii  oam- 
gaigpu^  aeon  lacoveBad  ita  oadwani  anpeo^  ao  gveat  ia  the  Titality  o£  the 
eoontn^.  Tha  ingoaooa  hand  of  the  new  long  bvoaght  it  1^  totiaa  meat 
flounahing  eondi1aaB»  and  tfaaPiediaaateaatroopa  in  tbaCximea  eartainly 
psoyed  diemaelyea  bnaya  and  skitfiiL.  The  Fiadmoatasa  are  at  OBoe  en« 
thiiaiaBtig  and  biaye :  they  deaira  to  aaenge  theic  M  king^  and  glorify 


thflic  bsaveet  geQeial  in  Victor  Smmaanel.  The  pooreat  rearait  endorea 
hia^pnyationawilliag^y  if  the  stfig^o  woxd  '^  Noyara"  ia  whiapend  in  bia 
ear..  Ho  looga  to  meaawa  aworda  oaoe  a^^  with  die  Anatnana,  and 
hope  taUa  hiaa  the  flattaring  tafe  tbat  thia  tune  tha  yiotOEy  will  be  on  the 
me  of  Piednant  Poor  fellow  I  tfia  bittec  leality  waidd  only  too  soon 
naad  him  a  tcniblakmon  aa  to  the  Maoiea  of  hopa  ^  Witit  aU  their  ae* 
knowledged  brayeiy  it  ia  utterly  iaBpoasbla  for  a  nation  of  five  miUiona 
to.  wage  war  eaiaqnal  taims  wkh  the  Auatcuma,  who  disw  their  enor^ 
moua  aony  fiN»i  apwaada  of  tUoty-eiK  naUinna^  of  men^  mora  or  laoa 
tminad  to  acma.  Ilie  zeanlt  o£  ami  a  eonteat  ia  iaentabk ;  and  eyen 
if  the  Ftoaeh  ware  to  render  the  odda  mare  equal,  we.beliaye  tiha*  many 
daqperate  engegwaanta  would  take  pJaea  eca  the  Aoatriana  yielded  a 
hand'a  braadUi.  It  ia  true  that  they  have  auSned  an  irrapanUe  loaa 
in  Radetzky,  who  waa  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  marantar  of 
Italiai»'  warfiue^  bat  they  attO.  have  Weldan,  Gynlay^  WaDmoden,  and 
Hammarefteint  who  gained.their  spuraaoJioUy  in  the  lana  of  1848,  and 
who  woidd  aot  be  at  all  indiapeaad  to  try  ooaafaaioaaonoe.  i^gam  with 
tbeGalUaeai^  « 

One  point.still  aemaiBS  to  be  diaeaaaed^  and  that  ia,  how  farifiag^aad 
would  be  juatifiedin  mixing  hcaraatf.  up  ia  awar  nrofemadly  oommenoad 
taaeoura  oonalitnlaottal  gofamnasnt  fiorltalj.  Ahftoufb,  in  the  ahateaet^ 
wie  profaaa  oar  hatred  mr  tyraany  b.  eyary.  ahap%  and  wndd  gUnUy  aea 
all  nationa  enjoying  theraasie  ealig^htanad  Ubarfey  aa  oarMbea».  we  cannot 


bold  to  the  opinian.that  we  ekodd  bring  attoat  aaeka  aoaaamniatbn  by 

" "'    '        '  tty  aod 


asDMdrfbsee^  Eyea  in  the  glaiing  caae  q£  Haplea,  iriMoa  Umany 
bigotiy.  hafia  ooriooeed  to  canak  the  people  under  fboti  all  wa  felt  at 
Uheity  to  do  woa  to  pmtMb  enoiyrtnally,  and  aoapead  our  ^kymatio 
aalationa  with  a  nuHwidi  ^o  dqgcadaa  battnanitT;  favir  muoli  mov^ 
than,.oiiffhtwatoBefraia:iftaBeka«aaQaaihato£  Amtrian  deqpotiwn  in 
Lambardy)  whieb  mangr  ana  diapoaed  to  iQgard  aa  a  ataru  neoeaaity. 
AoziBgthe  kat  fewyeaxa  ayarygreat  ohai^  bar  takan  place  m  our 
yiewa  of  intenrention,  and  though  formerly  we  were  only  too  apt  to 
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• 
thrust  ounelvef  forward  as  ihe  Don  Quixotes  of  monarchy,  we  donht 
whether  England  would  he  disposed  to  interfere  energetically  in  such  a 
quarrel  as  that  between  Sardinia  and  Austria.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
bound  to  the  former  countiy  bj  a  sjpecial  treaty,  and,  no  doubt,  were 
Austria  to  take  the  initiative,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  our  Crimean  ally ;  but  if  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  Sardinia  rushes 
headlong  into  a  war  which  meets  with  our  disapproval,  the  most  we  can 
do  is  to  offer  our  good  offices  to  ward  off  the  lamentable  consequences. 
At  the  present  moment  the  friendship  of  Austria  is  of  vital  importance 
to  us,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  give  it  up  merely  because  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  desires  to  establish  constitutional  government  in  Italy.  The 
first  great  principle  of  non-intervention  is  that  no  nation  has  a  ri^ht  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  government,  even  if  the 
grossest  tyranny  is  proved  to  exist;  and  this  is  but  fair  enough,  for,  if 
we  set  up  ourselves  as  reformers  'of  continental  abuses,  we  should  have 
our  hands  full.  If  Spielberg  offend  us,  and  we  insist  on  the  abolition  of 
that  penal  fortress,  by  the  same  rule  we  must  liberate  the  prisoners  at 
Cayenne,  and  our  government  is  much  too  wise  to  attempt  any  such  im* 
pertinent  interference  in  the  affurs  of  other  nations.  We  believe,  then, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  the  strictest  neutrality,  no  matter  what 
events  may  happen  in  Italy ;  Austria  is  quite  strong^  enough  to  fight  her 
own  battie,  and,  barring  the  sentimental  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  is  of 
yery  littie  consequence  to  us  what  the  result  may  be.  Whenever  the 
patriots  are  once  again  forced  to  quit  thdr  country  for  their  counties 
good,  let  them  as  before  find  shelter  here ;  let  them  harangue  gieasy 
mobs  in  doubtful  English,  and  as  long  as  they  meet  the  demands  of  tiie 
tax-collector  they  may  remain  among  us  in  perfect  tranquillity.  And 
that  such  will  be  the  result  of  a  contest  in  Italy  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  if  the  Sardinians  were  by  accident  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  the  repub- 
licans would  soon  undo  their  good  work,  as  was  the  case  in  1848.  It  is 
only  in  such  a  case  that  intervention  would  be  pardonable ;  but  we  may 
veiy  safely  leave  it  to  the  Austrians  to  come  to  a  conclusion  with  Maisini 
and  his  gang. 

Still,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  our  government  had  remon- 
strated energetically  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  to  the  false  hopes 
he  is  raising  by  his  ambiguous  language,  for  so  strong  is  our  admiration 
of  the  emperor^s  character,  and  so  convinced  are  we  of  the  willingness 
with  whicn  he  would  meet  the  views  of  England,  that  we  believe  he 
would  readily  g^ve  us  a  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  his  future  intentions 
about  Italy.  We  fully  recognise  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  that 
he  may  be  forced  into  a  war  of  which  in  his  heart  he  disapproves,  in 
order  that  he  nuiy  prevent  his  enormous  army  from  becoming  restive ;  but 
how  much  greater  would  be  his  reward  if  he  sternly  followed  the  patii  of 
AutVj  and  restored  confidence  to  Europe  by  a  manly  and  unneserved 
declaration  of  his  views.  Even  war  would  be  more  endurable  than  the 
gloomy  suspense  which  is  now  cri[mling  the  mercantile  exchangee  of  the 
world,  and  the  knowledge  that  all  Europe  is  watchbg  his  lips  with  bated 
breath,  miust,  before  long,  compel  tiie  emperor  to  reveal  his  future  policy 
as  regards  the  Italian  question.  And  that  he  may  incline  to  peace 
must  be  the  fervent  aspiration  of  all  his  well-wishers  in  France  and 
England. 
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[Thongh  widefy  diflMng  in  opinion  ftom  the  writer  of  tlie  following  article  on  the 
Italiin  question,  we  know  that  he  poseetaes  excellent  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  conceive  him,  therefore,  to  he  well  entitled  to  a  hearing.  Our.  own  yiews 
on  the  great  European  Difficulty  will  he  found  set  forth  in  the  February 
Number  of  this  Magazine,  and  uso  in  another  part  of  the  present  Number. — 
En.  N.  M.  M^l 

Fhactious  Italy  is  once  more  disturbbg^  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Again  and  again  sne  has  been  well  beiaten  for  the  same  fault,  and  told  to 
be  quiet  But  she  will  not  be  quiet ;  the  treatment  adopted  towards  her 
has  not  answered,  and  now  the  other  members  of  the  &mily  cannot  pursue 
iheir  avocations  in  peace  because  of  her  restlessness.  Daneer  of  universal 
disruption  and  conrntgration  of  war  is  threatened  from  uiis  cause.  All 
men  are  running  to  and  fro  anxiously  asking  if  Europe  is  to  have  war  or 
peace.  And  statesmen  are  meditating,  what  can  be  done  about  Italy  ? 
00  as  to  stave  off  the  calamity  of  the  former  alternative.  But  supposing 
some  poisonous  Dafl^s  elixir  to  be  onoe  again  administered  in  sufficient 
dose  to  still  the  fractious  patient  for  a  while,  the  question,  what  is  to  be 
done  about  Italy?  would  still  press  on  the  attention  of  Europe  for  an 
answer. 

England  and  Europe  are  to  a  certain  degree  aware  of  this.  We  hear 
it  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  condition  of  Italy  is  a  standing  menace 
to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  But  theze  is  great  reason  to  think  that  in 
England,  at  all  events,  men  are  very  for  from  bein^  aware  to  how  great 
an  extent  this  is  the  case.  When  noble  lords,  whose  position  entitles 
them  to  be  the  leaders  of  various  sections  of  public  opinion,  '^  trust  that 
the  Pope  may  be  led  to  see  the  necessity  of  introdadng  ameliorations  in 
ihe  administration  of  his  states,"  or  remark  ihat  *'  if  Rome  were  well 
governed  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  might  be  dispensed  with,  without 
the  fear  of  revolution;"  when  <<  best  public  instructors,"  for  better  versed 
in  the  past  history  of  Italy  and  the  public  law  of  Europe  as  set  forth  in 
treaties  than  in  the  daily  and  hourly  miseries,  basenesses,  iniquities,  and 
degradations  wUch  the  operation  of  those  treaties  are  workinff  beneath  a 
mSHon  roof-trees,  opine  that,  after  all,  Austria  is  not  more  a  mreigner  in 
Italy  than  most  of  the  other  rulers  to  whom  she  has  been  time  out  of 
minid  subject ;  that  die  is  justified  in  so  ruling  as  to  make  herself  safo  in 
the  possesrion  of  whatis  duly  hers,  and  that  the  Italian  population  have 
no  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  a  ^vemment,  the  heavi- 
ness of  whcse  hand  is  caused  by  their  own  unrulmessi— -when  these  ar» 
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the  indications  of  the  public  opinion  of  England,  the  Italians  may  be 
excused  for  feeling,  and  very  loudly  saying,  that  England  is  talking  of 
what  she  does  not  comprehend. 

It  would  he  easy  to  set  forth  what  may  be  termed,  in  no  disparagmg 
sense^  the  sentimental  view  of  Italy's  quarrel  with  her  master  and  owner, 
in  'such  a  manner  as  would  better  serve  the  purpose  of  a  writer  address- 
ing himself  to  the  sympathies  of  a  free  and  prosperous  people,  but  the 
following  statements,  which  seek  only  to  convince  the  reason,  will  be 
confined  in  the  driest  manner  to  facts  and  figures. 

Firstly;  then,  let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  with  regard  to  the  great 
subject  of  taxation. 

When  Austria  entered  lAto  possession  of  the  provinces  assigned  her 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  assessed  tax  on  real  prooerty  was  levied, 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  according  to  various  old,  imperfect,  and 
dissimilar  systems  of  survey  and  valuation.  The  German  provinces  were 
rated  accbraing  to  the  survey  made  by  order  of  Joseph  IL,  the  Venetian 
•territories  according  to  that  of  the  old  republic,  and  those  of  Milan  and 
Mantua  alone  possessed  a  g^ood  and  scientifically  made  survey,  whidi  had 
been  executed  under  Charles  VI.  and  Maria  Theresa.  But  an  imperial 
decree  of  the  23rd  of  December,  1817,  ordered  the  formation  of  a  new 
and  universal  survey  and  estimate  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  ex- 
cept the  Milanese,  to  be  made  on  the  principle  and  plan  of  that  already 
possessed  by  this  latter  province.  The  text  of  the  decree  having  pro- 
vided in  the  most  minute  manner  for  an  entirely  equitable  method  of 
arriving  at  the  fair  yearly  value  of  all  property,  declares  that  '*  when 
the  necessary  rectifications  shall  have  been  made  in  the  results  of  the 
measures  and  estimates,  the  annual  amount  of  the  tax  on  real  property, 
which  the  emperor  may  have  fixed  on  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  shall  be  so  divided  that  each  province,  each  circle,  each  district, 
each  commune,  and  each  proprietor,  may  have  to  pay  to  the  public 
treasury  *'  an  equal  proportionate  part  of  so  much  per  cent,  on  his  in- 
come, proportioned  to  the  whole  of  the  impost  exacted  by  the  state.*** 

The  operation  of  framing  these  new  surveys  and  estimates  for  the 
entire  empire  was  nec'essarily  a  long  one,  and  certain  regulations  more 
or  less  equitable  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  .the  finance  depart- 
ment in  the  mean  time,  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  English 
readers. 

In  1853  the  new  survey  was  completed  in  all  the  provinces,  and  16 
per  cent,  on  the  revenue  of  real  property  was  the  equaused  result,  which 
was  and  is  accordingly  applied  to  the  Grerman  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  incredible  to  an  Englishman  that 
in  the  face  of  the  law  of  1817  the  tax  levied  in  the  Italian  provinces 
should  be  other  than  16  per  cent.     But  let  us  see  what  is  the  fiactf 

*  **  Una  emal  quota  parte  di  un  taato  per  cento  del  sue  reddito  proporzionato 
al  totale  delr  imposta  esatto  dalle  state."  This  decree  is  printed  at  length  by 
Tegoborski,  **  Des  Finances  et  du  Cr^lt  Public  de  TAutriche.    Paris :  1 843. 

t  As  it  is  the  object  ef  these  pages  merely  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
ceneral  English  reader  the  broad  facts  of  the  case  in  as  simple  a  form  ae  possibly 
the  incontestable  results  onlj  ef  the  Austrian  finance  operations  are  here  given. 
The  statistician,  whe  is  interested  in  the  subterfhges  and  thimble-rigging  of  the 
flgure  grouping  art,  by  which  these  results  are  reached,  may  find  them  set  forth 
%ith  admirable  clearness  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  Sulla  Necessity  razionale  e 
legislativa  da  aocordara  al  Begno  Lombixdo  Veneti  la  PereqoaiioAe  della  sua 
Imposta,"  &C.    By  Valentino  Pasini    Venice:  1858. 
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It  results  from  the  statistic  tables  published  at  Vienna  for  the  year  ' 
1845 — ^and  those  for  the  succeeding  years  confirm  the  exactitude  of  the  ' 
figoTCs — ^that  the  gross  revenue  from  the  real  property  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom  was  171  million  of  francs;  and  that  from  the  other 
provinces  of  the  empire  641  millions.*    It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  respective  proportions  of  the  tax  to  be  raised  should  be  fbr  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  somewhat  less  than  three-tenths,  and  for  ' 
the  rest  of  the  empire  somewhat  more  than  seven-tenths  of  the  whole ; ' 
or,  in  other  words>  the  two  portions  should  stand  to  each  other  as 
18^  to  70. 

The  tax  levied,  instead  of  stamting  in  this  proportion,  stands  in  that  of,  ' 
as  near  as  may  be,  36  to  70 ! 

To  make  the  tax  hold  the  same  proportion  to  the  gross  revenue 
in  Italy  that  it  does  in  the  German  provinces,  it  should  be  reduced  from 
36  millions  to  18^  millions;  or,  on  the  rated  income,  somewhat  less 
than  16  millions. 

But  the  {4ain  fact  is,  that  while  the  German  provinces  pay  on  real 
property  a  tax  of  16  per  cent.,  the  Italian  provinces  pay  the  ordinary  - 
tax  (for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  all  they  are  loaded  with ; 
very  far  from  it,  as  will  presently  be  seen) — more  than  28^  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
by  Austria,  and  accordingly  of  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  sufferers  for 
their  of^ressor,  will  be  stnkingly  exhibited  by  the  following  facts  and  - 
figures. 

The  amount  of  real  .property  tax  paid  by  the  Italian  provinces  to  the 
Austrian  government,  from  1814  to  1848  inclusive,  was  33  millions  of 
francs  yearly ;  and  thus  in  the  whole  period  of  thirty -five  years  amounted 
to  1155  millions  I 

In  1849  and  1850  the  amount  paid  for  the  same  tax  was  100  miilions 
in  the  two  years  I 

From  1851  to  1858  inclusive,  the  rate  paid  for  this  tax  was  44  milliooi 
yearly;  and  thus  in  the  ten  years,  from  1849  to  1858,  Austria  drew 
£rom  her  Italian  provinces  450  millions  of  firancs ! 

Besides  this,  the  tax-payers  are  charged  with  a  multitude  of  other . 
assessed  taxes  under  various  names,  which  partly  are  applicable  to  such 
purposes  as  are  with  us  paid  by  local  taxation,  bat  in  wge  part  also  to 
strictly  imperial  purposes. . 

Besides  this,  the  burdens  were  enormously  increased  during  the  last  of  . 
the  above-mentioned  periods  by  special  war  taxes,  and  notably  by  the 
memorable  national  and  voluntary  loan,  which  being  forcibly  imposed  on 
the  communes  exposed  them  to  heavy  costs. 

These  different  additions  bring  up  the  total  to  the  appalling  sum  of  60 
millions  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years.  And  this  sum  was  wrung  from  a 
people  impoverished  by  the  recent  war,  and  by  the  fiilluie  of  their  great 
source  of  wealth,  the  nlk  crop. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  condition  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  taxpayer 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Italy.  And 
let  us  compare  the  facts  with  the  recent  statements  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  the  House,  to  the  efSeat  that,  ''while 

*  In  round  numbers.  The  fractions  axe  in  no  wise  neceaaaiy  So  Che  Btgammtt, 
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admittiDg  that  the  government  of  Austria  weighed  heavily  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  (in  we  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom),  that  the  taxation 
was  heavy,  and  that  as  to  liberty  the  people  had  none,  he  must  observe 
that  those  evils  were  common  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Continent,  and  that  ON  the  whole  the  people  of  those  PROViHCEa 

WERE  BETTEB  CA&ED  FOR  AND  BBTTEB  OFF  THAN  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ANT 

OTBEB  POBTION  OF  Italt."  I !  I — See  Earl  Granville's  speech  on  the 
Address,  February  3rd.  When  such  a  man  as  Earl  Granville  makes  sudi 
an  assertion,  in  tne  perfect  conviction,  we  may  be  very  sure,  that  he  is 
speaking  pure  truth,  is  it  not  fair  to  conclude  that  Englbhmen  in  general 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  P 
On  account  of  the  same  tax — 

Piedmont  (continent)  pays    12,000,000  francs 
Tuscany,  liUle  more  than  .     6,000,000      „ 
Naples  (continental)  ,        .  25,000,000      „ 

These  amounts  are,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory,  for  the 
square  kilometre  in— • 

Hedmont 285  francs 

Tuscany 280      „ 

Naples 316      9, 

and,  divided  among  the  population,  show  that  each  individual  pays  in- 
Piedmont     2fr.  60  c. 

Tuscany       •                  ...     8fr.  30  c. 
Naples 3fr.  60c. 

while  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  the  same  extent  of  soil,  one 
square  kilometre,  pays  1000  francs!  and  each  individual  8  francs! 

The  territorial  extension  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  is  about 
one-fifteenth  of  that  of  the  entire  empire,  and  its  population  a  little  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  entire  population.     And  yet  it  pats  a  little 

LESS  than  one  QUABTBR  OF  THE  WHOLE  PROPERTT  TAX  OF  THE  Eli- 

pire! 

The  amount  of  property  tax  which  the  Italian  provinces  would  pay  if 
rated  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  1817,  equably  with  Ae  rest  of  the 
empire,  would  9E  24  mLLiONS  of  fbangs.  The  akount  actually 
PAID  IS  44  Mnxions. 

Lastly,  the  total  amount  of  direct  taxation  of  all  kinds  paid  by  the 
Lombaido- Venetian  kingdom  may  be  reckoned  well  within  the  mark  at 
140  millions  a  year  1 

The  above  facts  have  been  stated  simply  as  such,  without  any  attempt 
at  proving  the  correctness  of  them,  because  they  are  notorious  and  un- 
deniable.  The  present  writer  makes  no  pretension  to  having  discovered 
them.  He  limits  his  scope  to  bringing  them  fTon>  places  where  they  are 
not  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  English  public,  and  soliciting  a  glance 
at  them.  Any  one  sufficiently  interested  m  the  matter  to  wish  to  verify 
the  above  figures,  and  to  obtain  a  much  fuller  idea  of  the  methods  by 
which  all  this  illegality  and  rapine  has  been  practised,  may  find  all  he 
desires  in  Tegoborski,  "  Des  Finances  et  du  Credit  Public  de  P  Autriche," 
Paris,  1843 ;  *'  Staats-Voranschlag  fiir  die  am  constituivendem  Reichs- 
tage  vertretenen  L&nder  der  Osterreichischen  Monarchic  fdr  das  Ver- 
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waltungsialir  1849,"  Wien,  1848 ;  <'  Tafeln  sur  StatMk  der  dstomioh- 
isdien  MoDarchie  ftar  die  Jahre  1845  imd  1846,  Wien,  1851-— far 
die  Jahre  1847  and  1848,  Wien,  1853— far  das  Jahr  1851,  Wien, 
1856;"  "L'Aimuario  Staliatioo  Italiano,  Aano  1,  1857-8,''  Torino,  and 
specially  the  above-oited  memoir  of  Signor  Pasini ;  "  Siill'  Amminis- 
traxione  Finanziana  dell'  Aostria  nel  Regno  Lombordo-Veneto  primo  del 
Mano  1848,"  by  the  same  author,  Lausanne,  1850;  '<  Ilnanieltaliane*: 
Annuario  Economioo-politico  per  Tanno  1852,"  by  ihe  same  author. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first-cited  work  by  Signor  Valentino  Fanni,  he 
writes  thus: 

'*In  the  month  of  February,  1858,  when  reading  a  memoir  before 
the  Royal  Imperial  Institute  (of  Venice),  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  note 
the^  urgent  necessity  of — Ist.  Diminishing  the  taxes  on  real  property^ 
which  burden  agricultural  industry  ;  2ndly.  To  equalise  not  only  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  dd  Venetian  republic  with  those  of  Mantua  and  Milan, 
but  also  all  the  provinces  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  with  those 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  in  which,  notwithstanding  a  new 
census  has  been  established  in  them  on  the  same  bases  as  those  which 
rule  our  nrovinoes,  yet  the  ordinary  property  tax  is  levied  at  the  yery 
much  milder  rate  of  16  per  cent" 

Now  this  memoir,  as  part  of  the  ^  Acts  of  the  Institute,"  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  imperial  government.  "I  wrote  thus,  says 
Sig^nor  Pasini,  "  in  the  expectation  of  finding  an  opportune  occasion  of 
giving  the  nroofs  of  my  assertions.  This  occasion  was  not  long  in  pre- 
senting itself.  In  fact,  in  the  following  month  of  April  a  defmonstration 
of  what  I  had  advanced  was  asked  of  me." 

This  demand,  the  writer  is  at  liberty  to  state,  was  made  by  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian.    And  Signor  Pasini  had  the  honour  of  readine  to  him 
the  paper,  from  the  preface  to  which  we  have  quoted,  and  which  was  ' 
written  with  the  view  of  justifying  and  explaining  the  statements  made 
before  the  Institute. 

The  impression  made  on  his  royal  and  imperial  highness  by  the  state- 
ments lud  before  him,  and  his  reception  of  them,  left,  it  may  be  added, 
a  strong  conviction  on  the  mind  of  Sigpaor  Pasini  of  his  earnest  desire 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  provinces  entrusted  to  his  government, 
unaccompanied,  however,  by  the  smallest  hope  that  he  would  have  any 
power  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  At  all  events,  it  was  something  that  his 
zoyal  and  imperial  highness  did  not  dream  of  saying,  in  the  exactitude  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  which  Lord  Derby  (debate  on  Address 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  Srd),  in  what  can  only  be  considered 
his  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject,  ventured  to  assert,  that  ^  he  be- 
ijEVED  THE  Lombard  provinces  have  little  to  coMPLAiif  of  nr 

THE  ADtflNISTRATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT."!  ! 

If  Lord  Derby  would  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  real  condition  of 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  population,  even  as  it  is  most  imperfectiy  set 
forth  in  the  statements  above  printed,  and  would  endeavour  for  an 
instant  to  realise  to  himself  the  effect  which  such  words  from  him  must 
produce  on  men  so  situated,  he  would  surely  stand  convicted  in  his 
own  eyes  of  stimulating  those  unhappy  people  to  revolution  more  dan- 

ferously  than  any  vulgar  agitator  or  demaffogue.    Does  Lord  Derby 
now  how  the  denial  of  justice  operates  on  the  human  heart  ?     Can  he 
estimate  the  bitterness  that  is  generated  by  finding  a  cry  of  prolonged 
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BoffiBring  rejected,  ignored,  dubelie^ed?  Has  he  any  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  despair?  Loxd  Derby  may  say  that  the  people  of  Lombardy 
have  not  to  i^eoeive  their  destiny  from  his  hands,  nor  kam  their  hopes 
from  his  lips ;  that  England  cannot  put  lance  in  rest  to  ride  at  grieyances 
throngfaottt  the  world.  But  none  knows  better  than  Lord  Dei%y  all  the 
weight  of  words  ^)oken  on  such  a  subject  by  Eu^and's  prime  nunister  in 
the  House  of  Loras.  Perhaps  he  does  iio^  know  that  all  Italy  is  as  much 
aware  of  that  weight  as*  he  is ;  and  that  the  expression  of  his  opinion  on 
their  position  is  eagerly  looked  for  by  Italians  from  the  Alps  to  Otranto. 
If  he  knows  this,  and  could  see  the  bitter  smile  of  derision  at  the* 
ignorance  of  the  great  English  statesman,  when  such  as  the  above  is  the 
opinion  he  expresses  of  their  condition,  or  the  indignation  provoked  by 
the  injustice  of  it,  he  would  admit  that  such  words  are  not  calculated  to 
inspire  the  people  of  Italy  with  patience  and  moderation. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  case  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
affainst  Austria  has  been  rested  in  the  foregding  pages  on  the  inequality 
ol  the  taxation.  It  is  the  grievance  that  can  best  be  stated,  because  it 
can  be  e^qsressed  in  the  precbe  language  of  figures,  and  depends  on  in- 
controvertible fiiots.  It  is,  moreover,  abundantly  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  absolute  necessi^  that  there  should  be— -nay,  the 
absoiilte  certainty  that  there  will  be — ^some  means  of  exit  found  from 
the  present  situation.  For  the  taxation  shown  in  the  figures  cited 
involves  absolute  ruin  to  a  large  number  of  the  peoole,  painful  privations 
to  a  still  larger  portion,  and  t^senoe  of  anything  idee  prosperity  to  aU. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  enlaige  on  the  vexatious  spirit  in  which 
the  administration  is  carried  on,  and  to  point  out  the  peculiar  hardships  > 
and  provocations  arising  from  some  of  the  indirect  imposts  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  levied — as,  for  example,  that  on  stamps — the 
^'oarta  bolhta'^— and  that  on  salt  It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  vivid  pic* 
ture  of  the  truly  infinite  and  specially  demoralising  evil  consequences  of 
the  spy  system,  and  the  rule  of  practically  irresponsible  commissaries  of 
police.  And  well  authenticated  anecdotes  by  the  doien  might  be 
related  to  prove  that  in  truth  the  Lombard  lives  under  a  tyranny  that 
would  seem  to  an  Englishman  intoleraUe  for  a  moment. 

'^  The  wonder,"  say  the  Lombards,  "  is,  that  we  have  yet  enei^  to 
resbt,  or  even  to  complain ;  that  we  have  not  been  long  since  ciwied 
into  the  apathetic  stupidity  of  cretinism.*' 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  encumber  this  brief  statement,  which  in  no 
way  is  intended  to  address  itself  to  the  passions,  with  piteous  tales  of  in* 
dividual  wrong  and  hardship,  however  numerous  and  however  sad.  It 
woidd  be  impossible  to  authenticate  them  sads&ctorily ;  and  it  is  prefer* 
able  to  rest  the  case  on  incontrovertible  grounds.  The  fact  of  the 
universal  discontent  of  the  population  is  but  too  incontrovertible.  AnCt 
those  great  statesmen,  who  assure  England  that  the  Lombards  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  their  government,  and  that  they  are  as  well  or  better 
off  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  Italy,  may  be  saMy 
challenged  to  find  any  example  in  the  history  of  civilised  nations  where 
universal  discontent  with  the  government  existed  without  the  coexistence 
of  grave  reasons  for  that  discontent  Mankind  are  never  unjust  in  masses 


But  however  grievous,  however  well-founded,  however  undeniable  the  . 
cdnplaints  of  the  population  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  may  be. 
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-^howeter  iniquitous  the  rale  to  ^Hiich  they  are  subjected, — however  dan* 
gvroQs  to  the  peace  of  Europe,— say,  n&er,  however  evidently  incom- 
patible with  the  peace  of  Europe, — ^the  continuance  of  that  rule  and  of 
tticir  snfierings  under  it  may  be,  what  is  the  use  of  saying  anything 
about  it  when  we  know  that  these  things  are  all  so  by  virtue  of  treaties  r 
Lombardy  belongs  to  Austria  hy  ^nrtue  of  treaty.  It  is  hers ;  and  may 
Ae  not  do  what  she  likes  with  her  own  ?  England  would  give  much  tO' 
see  Italy  prosperous,  happy,  free,  and  well*»>vemed.  But  the  treaties ! 
Who  shall  dare  to  put  their  hand  on  the  di^matic  ark  P 

Now,  to  an  onrtsim',  there  seems  to  be  two  or  three  things  to  be  said  on 
the  BttUect  of  these  fedsh  treaties. 

In  the  &rst  place,  there  is  the  answer  which  every  Italian  makeSi 
naiturally  enough,  when  these  unattackaMe  barriers  against  all  hope  for 
him  are  urged  on  his  consideration.  '*  Produce  the  bond/'  says  he,  *'  and 
lei  me  see  the  sijgnature  of  Italy.  If  a  nation  is  to  be  bound  by  such  an 
imtrvment,  can  it  be  in  the  nineteenth  century  pretended  that  she  is  to 
have  no  voice  in  the  agreeing  to  it  ?*' 

But,  it  may  be  said,  even  if  the  Italians,  who  had  no  voice  in  making 
the  treaty,  be  not  bound  by  it,  England,  which  had  a  voice,  i$  bound* 
Whetilier  it  were  well  done  or  ill  done,  England  signed  the  bond,  and 
muflt  keep  ftdth. 

Yet,  rejoins  the  Italian,  your  sacred  treaty,  as  all  Europe  knows,  has 
been  broken  again  and  again  when  it  suited  the  views  of  the  treaty- 
makers  to  break  it*  It  is  declared  inviolable  only  when  it  serves  to 
protect  wrong  and  perpetuate  iniquity.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
those  who  are  consign^  to  hopeless  ruin  and  degradation  by  its  provisions 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  much  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
are  so  ready  to  quote  the  letter  of  the  bond  i^^ainst  them,  but  have  never 
(audibly)  quoted  it  in  their  favour. 

But  It  is  high  time  that  this  matter  of  treaties  and  their  indefeasible 
binding  force  should  be  examined  a  little  on  broader  grounds.  And  it- 
seenis  best  that  '*  an  outsider  "  should  venture  on  the  perilous  enterprise 
of  doing  90. 

An  old  Spanish  story  tells  how,  when  the  king  was  seduced  by  certain 
rogues  into  riding  naked  through  the  dty,  fuicying  that  he  was  clothed 
in  a  tissue  invisiUe  to  the  eyes  of  those  bora  out  of  wedlock,  and  pre*^ 
tending  for  his  royal  mother's  honour's  sake  that  he  coi:dd  see  the  magie 
garment,  and  when  all  the  citiiens,  while  pkdnly  seeii^  the  nakedness  of 
their  king,  maintained,  from  motives  similar  to  his  own,  that  they,  too, 
perceived  him  to  be  admirably  well  clothed,  the  cheat  endured  till  a  poor 
old  wa(ter-seller,  caring  little  about  hb  own  legitimacy,  assured  his  majesty 
of  the  fiust  that  he  was  as  naked  as  on  the  day  he  was  bom. 

New  it  is  very  natural  that  the  great  men  who  make  treaties  should 
have  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  importance  and  indestnictibiUty  of 
their  work ;  and  very  naturally,  also,  alt  the  numerous  dasans  of  little 
men,  who  like  to  look  like  great  men,  or  to  talk  like  them,  or  at  least  to  be  - 
supposed  to  have  come  sufficiently  near  to  great  men  to  know  what  is 
what  about  these  great  world  matters,  all  pull  a  long  ^Etce  when  public 
treaties  are  mentioned,  «nd  swear  that  thqr,  too,  see  plain  enough  diat 
the  world  would  all  go  to  ruin  if  "« the  fiuth  of  public  treaties  were  no* 
observed." 

It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  that  somebody,  whose  positioQ  puts  him. 
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bey<»id  caring  fbr  bmng  soppotad  to  have  naver  baan  area  wiiliia  diataat 
nffht  of  a  pair  of  diamond  epaulettea,  ahonld  apeak  the  few  plain  worda 
which  are  needed  to  end  the  deinsion. 

If  the  treaties  made  half  a  century  ago  by  the  laat  generation  are  still 
nnattackablcy  how  long  is  it  suppoaed  are  they  to  remain  so  ?  To  the 
end  of  time,  of  course,  according  to  the  theosr*  But  what  has  become 
of  all  the  treaties  Martens  has  re^^texed?  What  has  become  of  all  the 
various  systems  of  laws,  constitutions,  and  agreements  by  which  mankind 
have  in  all  ages  sought  to  bind  and  rule  uie  generations  to  come  after 
them  P  One  might  suppose  that  the  world  had  Teamed  by  this  time  that 
the  attempt  is  a  futile  one,  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  unreasonable  and 
unjust.  Mankind  must  and  will  be  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destinies  in 
th^  own  seneration,  despite  whatever  parchments  may  be  produced  to 
show  that  weir  fathers  have  signed  away  their  inalienable  right 

But  is  there  to  be  no  public  law  in  Europe  ?  Are  the  labours  of  the 
modem  diplomatist  to  be  superseded  by  the  medieval  barbarism  of 
constant  appeals  to  the  sword  and  the  anarchy  of  brate  force? 

By  no  means !  All  that  is  wanted  is,  that  the  Pharisees  of  statesman- 
ship should  persuade  themselves  that  treaties  are  made  for  nations,  and 
not  nations  for  treaties,  and  that  public  law,  like  national,  or  any  other 
whatever  law,  can  be  beneficially  operative  only  so  long  as  its  provisions 
are  in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  age. 
Treaties  should  be,  and  will  be,  respected  as  long  as  it  seems  to  the  best 
wisdom  of  the  current  time  that  their  arrangements  are  those  best  adapted 
to  the  welfare  of  all  the  parties  concemed  in  them.  But  it  is  surely  absurd, 
even  to  the  limits  of  the  farcical,  for  the  statesmen  of  Europe  to  say,  ^*  Yes ! 
.  we  see  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things ;  we  lament  them ;  and  had 
we  now  to  make  arrangements  for  the  regulation  of  these  matters,  we 
could  manage  things  much  better.  But,  alas !  it  cannot  be — our  hands 
are  tied !  We  are  bound  by  treaty.  Treaty  savs  that  things  shall  be  as 
they  are,  and  so  they  must  remain  henceforward  for  ever !" 

And  tills  in  the  mouths  of  men  whose  fathers  drove  James  II.  from  his 
throne !  though  his  ^  titie-deeds  **  were  surely  as  good  as  those  by  which 
Austria  holds  Lombardy.  *'  She  is  in  possession  of  those  provinces,"  said 
Lord  Falmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  3rd  of  February,  *^by 
virtue  of  the  treaties  of  1816,  which  are  the  title-deeds  of  many  other  ter- 
ritories in  Europe."  The  phrase  indicates  unmistakably  enough  the  root 
of  the  old-world  exploded  idea  that  sovereigns  have  a  right  of  property 
in  the  nations  they  are  employed  by,  still  lurking  in  the  statesman  s 
mind.  Strange  that  it  should  so  persistently  cling  to  the  mind  of  an 
Englishman !  and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  life- 
long associations  of  the  great  foreign  minister  have  made  the  modes  of 
thought  habitual  to  the  minds  of  his  brother  diplomates — the  servants  of 
right-divine  masters — more  part  and  parcel  of  his  intellect  than  the 
Brown-Jones-and-Robinsonian  views,  of  such  matters  which  prevail  in 
these  islands. 

Titie-deeds,  indeed,  in  this  sixtieth  year  of  the  nineteenth  century! 
Titie-deeds  to  the  fee-simple  of  twelve  millions  of  men!  And  Sardinia 
is  reminded  that  her  ** title-deeds"  have  the  same  foundation!  But 
Sardinia  and  Sardinia's  prime  minister  know  better.  The  titie-deeds  of 
her  government  rest,  and  are  rested  by  her,  on  the  conviction  of  her 
people,  that  they  are  well  and  advantageously  govemed. 
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Once  for  all,  therefore*  let  the  worid  hare  done  with  the  treaty  soper- 
atition,  as  it  has  abolished  the  right-divine  superstition.  Let  treaties 
be  respected  as  long  as  they  can  be  shown  to  be  generally  usefiil.  But 
if  one  of  the  contracting  parties  finds  the  treaty  which  its  fethers  made 
advantageousy  while  the  other  finds  it  pernicious,  what  then?  Why, 
then  the  treaty  will  be  torn.  For  the  most  devout  worshipper  of  the 
fetish  treaty  will  not  maintain  that  any  nation  has  ever  consented  to 
continue  in  an  injurious  position  because  bound  to  do  so  by  treaty. 

But,  supposing  it  admitted  that  the  sons  of  the  men  who  niade  the 
revolution  of  1^8  can  haidiy  have  the  face  to  tell  the  Lombards  that 
they  are  bound  to  endure  all  the  evils  of  their  government  unresistingly^ 
because  they  were  consigned  to  it  by  a  treaty  to  which  they  were  no 
parties,  what  then  ?  Are  we  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  un« 
doing  what  we  helped  to  do  in  1815,  now  that  we  find  how  much  woe 
is  worked  by  it?  Do  the  Italians  hope,  ask,  or  expect,  that  England 
should  go  to  war  with  Austria  for  their  liberation  ? 

Unquestionably  not  It  may  be  unhesitatbgly  stated  that  there  is 
no  section  of  public  opinion  in  Italy  which  deludes  itself  with  any  such 
idea.  Our  part,  should  Europe  be  condemned  to  see  war  once  more 
arresting  the  progress  of  mankind,  would  unquestionably  be  to  preserve  • 
strict  neutraKty.  Italy  would  be  perfectiy  contented  with  such  a  poliey* 
But  she  did  not  expect  to  find  tiie  moral  weight  of  English  statesman- 
ship thrown  into  the  scale  against  her.  She  did  not  expect,  and  was 
very  painfully  surprised  to  hear,  tiie  highest  authorities  in  the  English 
parliament  deny  that  she  had  ground  for  complaint;  assert— what  not 
even  th^  Austnan  government  itself  dreams  of  asserting,  in  the  teeth  of 
notorious  facts  and  figures— that  the  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces  are 
better  off  than  the  rest  of  Italy ;  and  throw  the  heavy  waght  of  their 
blame  and  discouragement  on  any  attempt  which  Sardinia  may  be  able 
to  make  for  their  defiverance. 

The  monstrous  falsity  of  assertions  such  as  those  which  Eari  Gran- 
ville and  Loid  Derby  hazarded  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  debate  on 
the  Address,  lead  the  Italians,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  know,  as 
every  Englishman  knows,  that  any  extraordinary  amount  of  ignorance 
is  to  be  credited  to  those  noblemen  rather  than  the  shadow  of  an  untruth 
— Italians,  I  say,  are  led  to  doubt  the  smcerity  of  any  of  the  opinions 
expressed  on  their  affairs  by  our  statesmen,  and  are  driven  to  all  sorts  of 
absurd  theories— such  as  England's  fear  of  the  rivalry  of  a  prosperous 
Italy,  &c.— to  account  for  their  manifest  ill-wishes  towards  the  cause  of 
Italian  liberation. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  present  hopes  and  views  of  the  Italians  may  con- 
clude these  pages. 

Some  of  the  noble  lords,  who  thought  that  the  Italians  had  no  cai»e  to 
complain  agunst  Austria,  were  of  opinion  that  a  similar  favourable  opinion 
oould  not  be  extended  to  the  Papal  Rovemment  They  held  that  the  true 
seat  of  the  malady  which  is  killing  the  patient  must  be  sought  at  Rome ; 
that  the  efforts  of  the  ItaUans  should  be  directed  with  one  accord  to  the 
removal  of  tiiis  evil,  and  specially  of  the  treaty-breaking  occupation  of 
divers  pdnts  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  by  foreign  troops,  aU  which  un- 
fortunate  state  of  things  would  be  put  right,  and  everything  madepleasant 
to  all  parties,  if  only  the  Pope  would  consent  to  *•  introduce  reforms  into 
his  adnunistretion." 
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"Sow  the  Italians  comprehend  perfectly  well  that  it  would  suit  the 
statesmen  of  England  acnnirably  to  make  a  lightning-conductor  of  the 
Pope  for  the  preservation  of  Austria,  and  they  are  aware  that  the  Utopists, 
who  dream  of  a  golden  age  under  a  reformed  Papal  Saturn,  haye  the 
authority  of  Gioberti  for  their  theories.  Bui  between  die  time  when 
Gioberti  indulged  in  such  hopes  and  the  present,  there  is  a  Tast  gulf  not 
to-be  measured  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  And  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  highly  respectable,  but  quite  isolated  and  wh<^ly  lininfluential 
theorists,  his  disciples,  no  party  in  Italy  would  listen  now  for  a  moment 
ta  any  such  advice. 

In  the  first  place,  they  know  full  well  the  utter  futility  of  the  dream  of 
a  Teformed  papatoy.  They  know  that  the  impossilnlity  of  such  a  thing 
does  not  depend  npon  the  opinions,  the  wishes,  or  the  good  will  of  the 
reignmg  Pope.  If  John  Bright  were  Pope  to-morrow,  the  reform  of  the 
papacy  would  be  as  fiar  off  as  erer.  No  man,  who  has  any  real  know** 
ledge  of  the  working  of  the  Papal  government,  can  have  any  hope  that 
new  wine  shall  eter  be  held  in  those  old  bottles. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  the  Italians  of  the  present  day  understand, 
with  a  unanimity  they  have  rarely  hitherto  exhibited,  that  if  once  the 
cmsfaing  weight  of  the  material  force  of  Austria  were  lifted  from  off  their 
shoulders,  alt  other  sudi  matters  as  peijured  ferocious  tyranny  at  Naples, 
and  conupt  effete  imbecility  at  Rome,  &c.,  would  very  soon  md  a  speedy 
care.  All  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lombaido-Venetian  kingdom, 
would,  as  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  ask  and  wish  fm  nothing 
better  than  the  exact  observance  of  those  treaties,  which  statesmen  insist 
on  breaking  for  the  enslavement  of  Central  Italy,  and  he^jmg  unbroken 
for  the  enslavement  of  Northern  Italy.  Central  and  Southern  Italy 
woukl  manage  their  own  affairs  satbfactorily  enough  if  only  ensured 
against  foreign  intervention  in  support  of  their  tyrants. 

The  entire  peninsula,  therefore,  now  sees  quite  plunly  that  the  ex- 
pidsion  of  Austria  is  the  one  thing  needfol,  and  absolute  sine  qud  non. 
With  Austria  on  her  shoulders  Italy  can  do  nothing ;  liberated  firom  that 
incubus,  all  that  she  requires  would  be  within  her  grasp. 

But  "  a  unite4  Italian  nationality  is  a  vision  that  never  has  and  never 
will  be  realised.  CHd  aversions,  rivalries  of  states  and  capitals,"  &c.  &c.  f 
we  know  the  refrain.  But  the  fact  is,  ^t  whether  practicable  or  not, 
no  influential  party  in  the  country  is  at  present  looking  forward  to  the 
xvalisatbn  of  any  such  virion.  The  national  programme  limits  itself  to 
the  simple  formula,  Out  with  Austria!  and  then  constitutional  govern- 
ment, with  as  few  and  as  small  territorial  and  dynastic  changes  as  may 
be  compatible  with  those  two  requirements. 

These  are  the  aspirations  of  Italy.  And  she  feels  no  littie  anxiety  to 
know  whether  English  statesmen  speak  the  feeling  of  their  country  when 
they  attempt  to  put  the  extinguidier  on  such  aspirations  by  asserting 
that  Austria's  Italian  subjects  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  her  rule^ 
and  by  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  treaties  which  consign  them 
to  miseiy,  while  they  permit  the  same  treaties  to  be  brc^n  for  the 
enslavement  of  tiieir  neighbours  to  the  south. 
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THE  GRAVESTONE  IN  THE  CL0ISTEE8, 

BY  THR  AUTHOR  OP  "  ASHLKT." 
I. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilberforoe  6at  at  the  head  of  his  dinner-table^ 
eating  his  own  dinner  and  carving  for  his  pupils.  His  face  looked  hot 
and  angry,  and  his  spectacles  were  pushed  to  the  top  of  his  brow,  for  if 
there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  that  excited  the  ire  of  the  master, 
it  was  that  of  anj  boys  being  unnnnctual  at  meals,  and  Cookesley  had 
this  day  chosen  to  be  absent.  The  second  serving  of  boiled  beef  was 
going  round  when  he  made  his  appearance. 

'*  What  sort  of  behaviour  do  you  call  this,  sir  ?"  was  the  master's  salu- 
tation.    *'  Do  you  expect  to  get  any  dinner  f" 

<^  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  so  late,  sir,''  replied  Cookesley,  eyeing  the 
boiled  beef  wishfully,  but  not  daring  to  take  his  seat.  ''  1  went  to  see 
Arkell,  and "* 

^'  And  who  is  Arkell,  pray,  or  you  either,  that  you  must  upset  the 
regulations  of  my  house  ? '  retorted  the  master.  *'  You  should  choose 
your  visiting  times  better,  Mr.  Cookesley." 

''Yes,  sir.  I  heard  he  was  worse;,  that's  the  reason  I  went;  and 
when  I  got  there  the  dean  was  with  him.  I  waited,  but  I  had  to  come 
nway  without  seeing  Arkeil,  alter  all." 

"  The  dean  with  Arkell !"  echoed  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

''He  is  there  still,  sir.  Arkell  is  a  great  deal  woftoe.  They  say  he 
will  never  come  to  school  or  college  again." 

"  Who  says  so,  pray  ?" 

"  Everybody's  saying  it  now,"  returned  Cookesley.  '<  There's  some- 
thing wrong  with  his  head,  sir ;  some  internal  injury  caused  hy  the  fall ; 
but  they  don't  know  whether  it's  an  abscess,  or  what  it  is.  B  may  kill 
him,  they  say." 

The  master's  wrath  had  faded  :  truth  to  say,  his  anger  was  generally 
more  fierce  in  show  than  in  reality.  '^  You  may  take  your  seat  for  this 
<mee,  Cookesley,  but  if  ever  you  transgress  again— —Halloa !"  broke 
off  the  master,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  on  another  of  his  pupils,  *<  what's  the 
matter  with  you,  Lewis,  junior  ?     Are  you  choking,  sir?" 

Lewis,  junior,  was  choking,  or  gasping,  or  something  of  the  sort,  for 
his  &ce  was  distorted,  and  his  eyes  were  romid  with  seeming  fright. 
"  What  is  it?"  angrily  repeated  the  master. 

"  It  was  the  piece  of  meat,  sir,"  gasped  Lewis.     A  ready  excuse. 

"  No  it  wasn't,"  put  in  Vaughan  the  bright,  who  sat  next  to  Lewis, 
junior.  "  Here's  the  piece  of  meat  you  were  going  to  eat :  it  dropped 
off  the  fbik  on  to  your  plate  again :  it  couldn't  be  the  meat.  He's 
choking  at  nothing,  sir." 

'<  Then,  if  you  must  choke,  you  had  better  go  and  choke  outside,  and 
come  back  when  if  s  over,"  said  the  master  to  Lewis.  And.  away  Lewis 
went :  none  guessmg  at  the  fear  and  horror  which  had  taken  possession 
of  him. 

The  assize  week  had  passed,  and  this  was  the  week  following  it>  and 
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ttiQ  Heniy  Arkell  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  cathedral  or  the 
school.  Was  it  likely  that  the  effects  of  a  fall,  which  broke  no  bones, 
braised  no  Hmbs,  only  told  somewhat  heaTily  upon  his  head,  should  last 
all  this  while,  and  incapacitate  him  from  his  duties  ?  Had  it  been  any 
other  of  the  king's  scholars,  no  matter  which  of  the  whole  thirty-nine, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  would  have  said  that  he  was  skulking,  and  have  sent  a 
sharp  mandate  for  him  to  u>pear  in  his  place ;  but  he  knew  better  things 
of  Henry  Arkell.  He  did  not  much  like  what  Cookesley  said — ^that 
Axkell  might  never  come  out  again,  though  he  affected  to  receive  the 
information  with  disbelief. 

The  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  complained  of  by  Henij  Arkell  soon 
after  the  ^11  in  tne  cathedral  (a  somewhat  mysterious  &11,  as  it  was 
looked  upon,  since  nobody  could  imagine  what  caused  it),  had  increased, 
by  impercepdble  degrees,  until  it  grew  to  intensity.  Then  his  friends 
called  in  the  family  doctor,  who  said  he  saw  no  cause  for  apprehension, 
and  thought  he  only  required  rest.  But  when  two  or  three  days  more 
went  on,  and  the  pain  grew  no  better,  but  worse,  and  the  boy  more 
heavy,  it  dawned  into  the  surgeon's  mind  that  he  possibly  did  not  under- 
stana  the  case,  and  it  might  he  as  well  to  have  the  advice  of  a  physician. 
The  most  clever  the  city  a£Forded  was  summoned  ;  and  he  did  not  appear 
to  understand  it,  either.  That  there  was  some  internal  injury  to  the 
head,  both  agreed ;  but,  what  it  might  be,  was  not  so  easy  to  state.  So 
a  few  days  more  went  on,  and  the  doctors  paid  their  regular  visits,  and 
the  pain  still  erew  worse ;  and  then  the  half  shadowed  doubt  grew  into 
one  which  had  little  shadow  about  it,  but  stern  substance — that  the  in- 
jury was  rapidly  running  on  to  a  fatal  issue. 

He  had  not  then  taken  to  his  bed:  he  would  sit  at  his  chamber 
window  in  an  easy-chur,  his .  poor  aching  head  leaning  on  a  pillow. 
<<  You  would  be  better  in  bed,"  everybody  said  to  him.  No,  he  thought 
lie  was  best  np,  he  answered :  it  was  more  change :  when  he  was  tired 
of  the  chair  and  the  pillow,  he  could  lie  dovm  outside  the  bed.  "  It  is 
unaccountable  his  liking  to  be  at  the  window  so  much,"  Mrs.  Arkell  re- 
marked to  Mr.  St.  John.  To  them  it  might  be:  for  how  could  they 
know  that  a  sight  of  one^  who  might  pass,  and  cast  a  glance  up  to  him, 
made  his  day's  happiness  P 

One  afltemoon,  just  about  the  time  that  the  physician  was  Erst  sent 
for,  Mr.  St  John  called  to  see  him.  Henry  was  at  his  usual  post,  the 
window,  but  standing  up,  his  head  resting  agunst  the  frame,  and  his  eves 
stnuned  after  some  distant  object  outside.  So  absorbed  was  he,  that 
Ur.  St.  John  had  to  touch  his  arm  to  draw  his  attention,  and  Henfy 
drew  back  with  a  start 

**  How  are  vou  to-day,  Harry  ?    Better  ?** 

'<  No,  thank  you.    This  curious  pain  in  my  head  gets  worse." 

"  Why  do  you  call  it  curious  ?" 

'^It  is  not  like  an  ordinary  pain.  And  I  cannot  tell  exactly  where  it 
is.  I  cannot  put  my  hand  on  any  part  of  my  head  and  say  it  is  here  or 
it  is  there.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  inride— as  if  it  could 
not  be  got  at" 

^  What  were  you  watching  so  eagerly  ?" 

"  I  was  looking  outside,"  was  Henry's  evasive  reply.  "  They  had  Dr. 
Ware  to  me  this  morning :  did  you  know  it  P" 
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«I  tm  glad  of  thatr  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  John.  "What  does  he 
sayr 

<'  I  did  not  hear  him  say  much.  He  asked  me  where  my  head  was 
struck  when  I  fell,  hut  I  could  not  tell  him-— I  did  not  know  at  the  time, 
you  remember.     He  and  Mr. " 

Henry's  Toice  fiiltered.  A  sudden,  almost  imperceptible,  movement 
of  the  head  nearer  the  window,  and  a  wild  accession  of  colour  to  his 
feverish  cheek,  betrayed  to  Mr.  St.  John  that  something  was  passing, 
which  bore  for  him  a  deep  interest.  He  raised  his  own  head  and 
caught  a  sufficient  glimpse :  Geargina  Beauclerc. 

It  told  Mr.  St.  John  all :  though  he  had  not  been  without  his  sus- 
picions. He  recaUed  certain  words  Miss  Beauderc  had  spoken  to  him 
the  night  previous  to  Assize  Sunday,  when  he  had  gone  to  the  deanery 
for  an  hour,  after  meeting  the  judges  at  dinner  at  the  bishop's  palace. 
Mysterious  words  they  hi^  sounded  to  Mr.  St.  John  then,  but  now  their 
meaning  was  cleared  to  him.  So !  the  boy*s  heart  had  been  thus  early 
awakened — and  crushed. 

"  The  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  thorns/' 

whistled  Mr.  St.  John  to  himself. 

Ay,  crushing  is  as  sure  to  follow  that  earfy  awaking,  as  that  thorns 
grow  on  certain  rose-trees. 

The  first,  beyond  the  immediate  family,  to  hear  the  news  that  there 
was  no  furdier  hope,  was  Mr.  St  John.  He  never  missed  a  day  with- 
out going  to  sea  Henry,  and  upon  going  one  morning  as  usual,  he  found 
him  m  bed. 

**  Like  a  sensible  man  as  you  are,''  qnoih  Mr.  43t.  John,  by  way  of 
salutation.     **  Now  don't  rise  from  it  agam  until  you  are  better.^ 

Henry  looked  at  him,  an  expression  in  his  eyes  that  Mr.  St.  John  did 
not  like,  and  did  not  understand.  **  Did  they  tell  you  anything  down 
sturs,  Mr.  St  John  ?"  he  inqmred. 

"  I  did  not  see  any  one  but  the  servant     I  came  straight  up." 

"  Mamma  is  lying  down,  I  dare  say :  she  has  been  sitting  with  me 

£rt  of  the  night.  Then  I  will  tell  it  vou.  I  shall  not  be  here  many 
ys,"  he  whispered,  putting  his  hand  within  Mr.  St  John's. 

Mr.  St  John  did  not  take  the  meaning:  that  the  ease  would  have  a 
fetal  termination  had  not  yet  crossed  his  mind.  *'  Where  shall  you  be  ?" 
cried  he,  guly,  '^up  in  the  moon?" 

Henr^  signed.    **  Up  somewhere.    I  am  going  to  die." 

**  Qomg  to  what  ?"  was  the  angry  response. 

**  I  am  dying,  Mr.  St  John." 

Mr.  St  John's  pulses  stood  still.  <<  Who  has  been  puttbg  that 
rabbuh  in  your  head  ?"  cried  he,  when  he  recovered  them  to  speak. 

'<  The  doctors  told  my  fether  yesterday  evening,  that  as  I  went  on, 
Uke  this,  from  bad  to  worse,  without  their  bring  able  to  discover  the  true 
nature  of  the  case,  they  began  to  fear  it  might  terminate  fatally.  After- 
wards mamma  came  and  Inoke  it  to  me." 

«'Why£d  she  do  so?"  involuntarily  uttered  Mr.  St  John,  in  an 
accent  of  reproach.  "  Though  their  opinion  may  be  unfevourable— 
which  I  donH  believe,  mind— thay  had  no  right  to  frighten  yoo  with  it" 
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"  It  does  not  frighten  me.  Just  at  first  I  shnuok  from  the  news,  but 
I  am  quite  reconciled  to  it  now.  A  faint  idea  that  this  mi?ht  be  the 
endinfl^,  has  been  running  through  my  own  mind  for  some  aa]rs  past, 
tbou^  I  would  not  dwell  on  it  sufficiently  to  giro  it  a  form." 

"I  am  astonished  that  Mrs.  Arkell  shioold  have  imparted  it  to  you  P 
emphataoally  repeated  Mr.  St  John.  ''What  could  she  have  been 
thinking  of?" 

''  Oh,  Mr.  St.  John  1  mamma  has  stiiTen  to  bring  us  up  not  to  fear 
death.  What  would  hare  been  the  use  of  her  lessons,  had  she  thought 
I  should  run  in  terror  from  it  when  it  came  ?" 

'*  She  ought  not  to  haye  told  you— «he  ought  not  to  hare  told  you  I" 
was  the  continued  burden  of  Mr.  St.  John's  song,  ''  You  may  get  wdl 
yet." 

'*  Then  ihece  is  no  harm  done.  But,  with  death  near,  would  you 
have  had  me,  the  only  one  it  ooDcerns,  left  in  ignorance  to  meet  it,  not 
knowing  it  was  th^re  ?  Mamma  has  not  waited  herself  for  deatb«-«s 
she  has  done,  you  know,  for  years — ^without  learning  a  better  creed  than 
that." 

Mr.  St.  John  made  no  reply,  and  Henry  went  on :  ''I  have  had  such 
a  pleasant  night  with  mamma.  She  read  to  me  parts  of  the  Revela- 
tioDs ;  and  in  talking  of  the  glories  which  I  may  soon  see,  will  you  be- 
lieve that  I  almost  forgot  my  pain  ?  She  says  how  thankfrd  she  is  now, 
that  she  has  been  enabled  to  train  me  up  more  carefully  than  many  boys 
are  trained— »to  think  more  of  Grod." 

<'  You  are  a  strange  boy,"  interrupted  Mr.  St.  John. 

*'  In  what  way  am  I  strange?" 

'<  To  anticipate  death  in  that  tone  of  cool  ease.  Have  you  no  regrets 
to  leave  behind  you  if' 

<<  Many  regrets :  but  they  seemed  to  fade  into  insignificance  last  night, 
whUe  manuna  was  talking  with  me.     It  is  best  that  they  should." 

*^  Harry,  it  strikes  me  that  you  have  had  your  griefii  and  troubles, 
inexperienced  as  you  are,"  resumed  Mr.  St  John. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have,"  he  answered,  betrayed  into  an  earnestness,  incom- 
patible with  cautious  reserve.  ''Some  of  the  college  boys  have  not 
suffered  me  to  lead  a  pleasant  life  with  them,"  he  continued,  more 
calmly :  "  and  then  there  has  been  my  father's  gradually  straitening 
income." 

'<  I  think  there  must  have  been  some  other  grief  than  these,"  was  Mr. 
St  John's  remark. 

"  What  other  grief  could  there  have  been  ?" 

'<  I  know  but  of  one.    And  you  are  over  young  for  that" 

"  Of  course  I  am ;  too  young,"  was  the  eager  answer, 

*'  That  is  enough,"  quietly  returned  Mr.  St  John ;  '<  I  did  not  ^you 
to  betray  yourself.  Nay,  Henry,  don't  shrink  bom  me ;  let  me  hear  it : 
it  will  be  better  and  happier  for  you  that  I  should." 

"  There  is  nothing'-i  don't  know  what  you  mean — what  axe  you 
talking  of,  Mr.  St  John  ?"  was  the  incoherent  answer. 

"  Harry,  my  poor  boy,  I  know  almost  as  much  as  you,"  be  whispered. 
''I  know  what  it  iS|  and  who  it  is.  Georgie  Beauclere.  There:  you 
cannot  tell  me  mueh,  you  see." 

Henry  Arkell  laid  Iiis  hand  across  his  hot  faoe  and  aching  eyes! 
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his  chest  was  heaving  with  emotion.     Mr.  St  John  leaned  oyer  him,  not 
less  tenderly  than  a  mother. 

''  You  should  not  have  wasted  your  love  upon  her :  she  is  a  heartless 
girl.  I  expect  she  drew  you  on,  and  then  turned  round  and  said  she  did 
not  mean  it." 

"  Oh  yes,  she  did  draw  me  on,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  full  of  anguish ; 

"  otherwise,  I  never But  it  was  my  fault  also.     I  ought  to  have 

rememhered  the  many  harriers  that  divided  us :  the ** 

*^  You  ought  to  have  remembered  that  she  is  an  incorrigible  flirt,  that 
is  what  you  ought  to  have  remembered,"  interrupted  Mr.  St.  John. 

«*  Well,  well,"  sighed  Henry,  "  I  cannot  speak  of  these  things  to  you : 
less  to  you  than  to  any  one." 

'*  Is  that  an  enigma  P  I  should  think  you  could  best  speak  of  them  to 
me,  because  I  have  guessed  your  secret,  and  the  ice  is  broken." 

Again  Henry  Arkell  sighed.  '<  Speakine  of  them  at  all  will  do  no 
good ;  and  I  would  now  rather  think  of  the  niture  than  of  the  past.  My 
future  lies  there,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  blue  sky,  which,  as  seen  from 
his  window,  formed  a  canopy  over  the  cathedral  tower.  '<  She  has,  in 
all  probability,  many  years  before  her  here :  Mr.  St.  John,  if  you  spend 
those  years  together,  will  you  sometimes  talk  of  me :  I  should  not  like  to 
be  quite  forgotten  by  you — or  by  her." 

<'  Spend  them  together !"  he  echoed.  '^  Another  enigma.  What  should 
bring  me  spending  my  years  with  Greorgina  Beauclerc  ?" 

Henry  withdrew  his  hand  from  his  eyes,  and  turned  them  on  Mr.  St. 
John.     "  Are  you  not  engaged  to  her?     Is  she  not  to  be  your  wife ?" 

"  She !  Georgina  Beauclerc !     No,  thank  you." 

Henry  ArkelT's  face  wore  an  expression  of  puzzled  wonder.  "  But — I 
do  not  understand.  It  must  be  so.  It  was  for  your  sake  she  treated  me 
so  ill.     She  loves  you,  Mr.  St.  John." 

*VShe  is  a  little  simpleton,  then.  I  would  not  marry  Georgie  Beau- 
clerc if  there  were  not  another  English  girl  extant.  And  as  to  loving 
her  Harry,  I  only  wish,  if  we  are  to  lose  you,  that  I  loved  you  but 
one  tenth  part  as  little." 

*'  Sorrow  in  store  for  her !  sorrow  in  store  for  her !"  he  murmured,  as 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  pillow.  '*  I  must  send  her  a  message  before  I 
die :  you  will  deliver  it  for  me." 

"  I  won't  have  you  talk  about  dying,"  retorted  Mr.  St.  John.  "  You 
may  get  well  yet,  I  tell  you." 

Henry  opened  his  eyes  again  to  reply,  and  the  calm  peace  had  returned 
to  them.  "  It  is  better  to  talk  of  deam  than  to  shrink  from  it,  Mr.  St. 
John."    And  Mr.  St.  John  gambled  an  ungracious  acquiescence. 

''  And  there  is  another  thing  I  wish  you  would  do  for  me :  get  Le^is, 
junior,  here  to-day.  If  I  send  to  him,  I  know  he  will  not  come;  but  I 
must  see  him.  Tell  him,  please,  that  it  is  only  to  shake  hands  and  make 
friends;  that  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  grieve  him.  He  will  under- 
stand." 

''  It  is  more  than  I  do,"  said  Mr.  St  John.     <<  He  shall  come." 

'<  I  should  like  to  see  Aultane— but  I  don't  think  my  head  will  stand 
it  all.     Tell  him  from  me,  not  to  be  harsh  with  the  choristers,  now  he  is; 


<<  He  is  not  senior  yet,**  interposed  Mr.  St.  John,  in  a  husky  tone. 
.flfarcA^-YOL.  oxf .  ho.  CGCOliz.  t 
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<<  It  will  not  be  long  fint  6he  him  my  love,  and  tell  him,  when  I 
sent  it,  I  meant  it  fuUy :  and  that  I  have  no  angry  feeling  towards  him." 

•* Your  love?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  message  from  one  college  boy  .to  an- 
other," panted  the  lad,  "  but  I  am  dying." 

After  Mr.  St.  John  left  the  house,  he  encountered  the  dean.  ^  Dr. 
Beaudercy  Henry  Arkell  is  dying.*' 

The  dean  stared  at  Mr.  St  John.    <<  Dying !     Henry  Arkell  1" 

<*  The  inward  injury  to  the  head  is  now  pronounced  by  the  doctors  to 
be  a  fatal  one.  They  told  the  family  last  night  there  was  little,  if  any, 
more  hope.    The  boy  knows  it»  and  seems  quite  reconciled." 

The  dean,  without  another  word  or  question,  turned  immediately  off 
to  Mr*  Arkell's,  and  Riverton  as  immediately  turned  its  aristocratic  nose 
up.  ^^  The  idea  of  his  condescending  to  enter  the  house  of  those  poor 
Arkells  I  had  it  been  the  other  branch  of  the  Arkell  family,  it  would  not 
haTc  been  quite  so  lowering.  But  Dr.  Beauclerc  never  did  display  the 
dignity  properly  pertaining  to  a  dean." 

Dr.  Beauderc,  forgetful  as  usual  of  a  dean's  dignity,  was  shown  into 
Mr*  Arkell's  parlour,  and  from  thence  into  Henry  Arkell's  cl^^mber. 
The  boy's  everJovely  fisce  flushed  crimson,  from  its  white  pillow,  when 
he  saw  the  dean.     '^  Oh,  sir!  you  to  come  here !  how  kind!" 

'<  I  am  sorry  for  this,  my  poor  lad,"  said  the  dean,  as  he  sat  down. 
'<  I  hear  you  are  not  so  well:  I  have  just  met  Mr.  St  John." 

<<  I  shall  never  be  well  agiun,  sir.  But  do  not  be  sorzy*  I  shall  be 
better  off:  Sbut,  &r  happier  than  I  could  be  here." 

<(  Do  you  feel  this,  genuinely,  heartily  ?"  questioned  the  dean. 

<<  Oh  yes,  how  can  I  do  otherwise  than  feel  it  P  If  it  is  God's  will  to 
take  me,  I  know  it  must  be  for  my  good." 

**  Say  that  again,"  said  the  dean.  *^  I  do  not  know  that  I  fully  caught 
your  meaning." 

'<  I  am  in  God's  hands:  and  if  He  takes  me  to  Him  earlier  than  I 
thought  to  have  gone,  I  know  it  must  be  for  the  best." 

"  How  long  have  you  reposed  so  firm  a  trust  in  God  ?" 

<'  All  my  life,"  answered  Heniy,  with  simplicity:  "  mamma  taught  me 
that  with  my  letters.  She  taught  me  to  take  God  for  my  guide ;  to 
strive  to  please  Him ;  implicitly  to  trust  in  Him." 

''  And  you  have  done  this !" 

'*  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  sir.  Though  when  I  think  how  imperfect  it 
has  been,  I  should  shrink,  but  that  I  know  there  is  One  to  inteicede  for 
me." 

''  Have  you  sure  and  certain  trust  in  Christ?"  returned  the  dean^ 
afkerapause. 

"  I  have  sure  and  certain  trust  in  him,"  was  the  boy's  reply,  spoken 
fervently :  '*  if  I  had  not,  I  should  not  dare  to  die.  It  troubles  me  so 
much  to  think  I  have  not  been  confirmed." 

«  But  why  ?" 

<<  Because  then  I  should  have  received  the  Sacrament" 

'<  Confirmation  is  not  an  absolute  essential  to  that,"  cried  the  dean,  in 
his  quick  manner.  <<  I  do  believe  you  are  more  fitted  for  it  than  are 
some  who  take  it     Would  it  be  a  comfort  to  you  ?" 

<at  would  indeed,  sir." 
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''  Then  I  will  come  and  administer  it.  At  feren  to-night :  will  that 
hour  suit  your  finends  ?" 

<<  Oh,  mtf  you  are  too  good/'  he  uttered^  in  hb  surprise :  '^  mammtf 
thooffht  of  audng  Mr.  Prattleton.  1  am  but  a  poor  college  boy,  and  yon 
are  we  Dean  of  Riverton." 

<'  Just  so.  But  when  the  great  King  of  Terrors  approaches,  as  he  is 
now  approaching  you,  it  makes  us  remember  that  in  Christ's  kingdom 
the  poor  college  boy  may  stand  higher  than  the  Dean  of  Biverton* 
Henry,  I  have  watched  your  conduct  more  than  you  are  aware  of,  and  I 
belieye  you  to  hare  been  as  truly  good  a  boy  as  it  is  in  human  nature  to 
be :  I  lielieve  that  you  have  continuously  striven  to  please  God,  in  little 
things  as  in  great.' 

^  Not  half  as  much  as  I  ought,"  was  the  whiapered  reply. 

The  dean's  interview  was  a  lone  one,  to  the  cusomfort  of  Cookeslejr, 
who  was  wiuting  down  stairs  with  impatience,  and,  as  the  reader  haa 
aeen,  nearly  lost  his  dinner.  As  soon  as  thev  rose  from  table,  the  boys, 
full  of  consternation,  trooped  down  to  Arkeli's,  picking  up  several  moie 
ol  the  king's  scholars  on  their  way,  who  were  not  boaraers  at  the  houSi 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  The  dean  had  gon^  then,  but  Mr.  St.  John  waa  at 
the  door»  having  called  again  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  change. 
He  cast  his  eyes  on  the  wAbj  boys*  as  they  approaehed  the  gate,  and 
discerned  amongst  them  Lewis,  junior.  Mr.  St  John  stepped  outside, 
and  pounced  upon  him,  with  a  view  to  marshal  him  in.  But  Lewis  i»* 
asted  violently;  ay,  and  shook  and  trembled  like  a  gbrL 

**  I  will  not  go  into  Arkell's,  tiir,"  he  panted.  "  You  have  no  right  to 
feroe  me.    I  won't !  I  won't!" 

He  struggled  on  to  his  knees,  and  clasped  a  deep-seated  stone  in  the 
Arkells'  maiden  for  support  Mr.  St.  John,  not  releaong  his  ocular, 
looked  at  him  with  aaaaiement,  and  the  ttooip  of  boys  watehad  the  scenes 
over  the  jpalings.  . 

'^  Lewis,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  cried  Mr.  St  John.  ''  Yoa 
are  panting  like  a  coward;  a^  a  guilty  one.     What  are  you  afraid 

*^  I'm  afraid  of  nothing,  but  I  won't  go  into  Arkell's.  I  don't  want 
to  see  him.  Let  me  go,  sir.  Though  you  are  Mr.  St  John,  that's  no 
reason  why  you  should  set  up  for  matter  over  the  college  boys." 

*^I  am  mastet  over  you  kst  now,"  was  the  significant  answer. 
**  Listen :  I  have  promised  Arkell  to  take  you  to  him,  and  I  will  do  it : 
you  may  have  heard,  possibly,  that  the  St  Johns  never  break  their  word. 
ISnt  Arkell  haa  sent  fov  you  in  kindness:  he  appeared  to  expect  this  oppo- 
sition, and  bade  me  tell  it  you  :  be  wants  to  dBMf  your  hand  in  friendk 
ship  before  he  dies.     Walk  on,  Lewis. '^ 

"  Ton  are  not  master  over  us  boys,"  shrieked  Lewia  again,  whose 
oppodtion  had  increased  to  sobs* 

W  Mr.  St  John  proved  his  mastership }  far,  fMtftly  hy  coauog, 
paorUy  by  anthoiitative  Ibioe,  he  cMidncted  Mr«  Lewis  to  the  door  of 
Henry's  chainber.  There,  Lewis  seized  his  arm  in  abyeet  terror;  he  had 
tamed  ghastly  wUte,  and  his  teeth  chattered. 

"I  cannot  frtthom  this,"  uttered  Mr.  St.  John,  wondering  mack 
"^Have  I  not  toU  yoa  thsM  is  nothing  to  iear?  What  is  it  that  jon  do 
fearr 
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**No  ;  but  does  he  look  very  frightful  P"  chattered  Lewis. 

"  What  should  make  him  look  frightful  ?    He  looks  as  he  has  always 

looked.     Be  off  in  ;  and  111  keep  the  door,  if  you  want  to  talk  secrets." 

Mr.  St.  John  pushed  him  in,  and  closed  the  door  upon  them.     Henxy 

held  out  his  hand,  and  spoke  a  few  hearty  words  of  love  and  foi^nveness; 

and  Lewis  put  his  face  down  on  the  counterpane  and  began  to  nowl. 

^'  Lewis,  take  comfort.  It  was  done,  I  know,  in  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  you  nerer  thought  it  would  hurt  me  seriously.  I  freely 
forgive  you." 

''Are  you  sure  to  die  ?"  sobbed  Lewis. 

"I  think  I  am.     The  doctors  say  so." 

<<  0-o-o-o-o-o-h !"  howled  Lewis,  <Uhen  I  know  youll  come  back  and 
haunt  me  with  beine^  your  murderer :  Prattleton,  senior,  says  you  will. 
He  saw  it  done,  so  Se  knows  about  it.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  sleep  at 
night,  for  fear." 

*'  Now,  Lewis,  don't  be  foolish.  I  shall  be  too  happy  where  I  am  to 
come  back  to  earth.  No  one  knows  how  it  happened:  you  say 
Prattleton  does,  but  he  is  your  friend,  and  it  is  safe  with  lum.  Take 
comfort." 

**  Some  of  us  have  been  so  wicked  and  malicious  to  you,"  blubbered 
Lewis.     *<  I,  and  my  brother,  and  Aultane,  and  Prattleton,  senior." 

*'  It  is  all  over  now,"  sighed  Henry,  closing  his  heavy  eyes.  '*  Toa 
would  not,  had  you  foreseen  that  I  should  leave  you  so  soon." 

"  Oh,  what  a  horrid  wretch  I  have  been  !"  sobbed  Lewis,  rubbing  his 
smeared  face  on  the  white  bedclothes,  in  an  agony :  <*  and,  if  it's  round 
out,  they  might  try  me  next  assizes  and  hang  me.  And  it  is  such  a 
dreadful  thing  for  you  to  die  !" 

"It  b  a  happy  thing,  Lewis ;  I  feel  it  is,  and  I  have  told  the  dean  I 
feel  it.  Say  good-by  to  the  fellows  for  me,  Lewis  :  I  am  too  ill  to  see 
them :  tell  them  how  sorry  I  am  to  leave  them ;  but  we  shall  meet  again 
in  heaven." 

Lewis  grasped  his  offered  hand,  and,  vrith  a  hasty,  sheepish  movement^ 
leaned  forwam  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek :  then  turned  and  burst  out 
of  the  room,  nearly  upsetting  Mr.  St.  John,  and  tore  down  the  stairs. 
Mr.  St.  John  entered  the  chamber. 

"  Well,  is  the  conference  satis&ctorily  over  ?" 

Again  Henry  reopened  his  heavy  eyes.  *^Ia  that  you,  Mr.  St. 
John  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  here." 

*'  The  dean  is  coming  this  evening  at  seven,"  he  whispered  :  ''  for  the 
Sacrament.  He  said  my  not  having  been  confirmed  was  no  matter  in  a 
case  like  this.     WHl  you  come  ?" 

*^  Henry,  no,"  was  the  grave  answer.    ^'  I  am  not  good  enough." 

<'  Oh,  Mr.  St.  John  !"  The  ready  tears  filled  his  eyes.  <'  I  wish  yon 
coold !"  he  beseechingly  whispered. 

'*  1  wish  so  too.  Are  you  distressed  for  me,  Henry  ?  Do  not  look 
upon  me  as  a  monster  of  iniquity :  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  it.  But  I 
do  not  yet  .think  sufficiently  of  serious  things,  to  be  justified  in  partaking 
of  that  ordUnance  without  preparation." 

"  It  would  have  seemed  like  a  bond  of  union  between  us :  a  promise 
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ihat  you  will  some  time  join  me  where  I  am  going,"  pleaded  the  dying 
boy, 

^*  I  hope  I  shall :  I  trust  I  shall :  I  wiU  not  forget  that  you  are 
there.*' 

As  Mr.  St.  John  left  the  house,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Grounds,  in  a 
reflective  mood :  the  cathedral  bell  was  then  ringing  for  afternoon  service, 
and,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  the  dean  hurrying  ftom  the  college, 
not  to  it. 

**  I'm  on  my  way  back  to  Arkell'sl  I'm  on  my  way  back  to  Arkell's !" 
he  exclaimed,  in  an  impetuous  manner ;  and  forthwitji  he  began  recount- 
ing a  history  to  Mr.  St.  John ;  a  history  of  vnrong,  which  filled  him,  the 
dean,  with  mdignation. 

^'  I  suspected  something  of  the  sort,"  was  Mr.  St.  John's  quiet  answer ; 
and  the  dean  strode  on  his  way,  and  Mr.  St.  John  stood  lookin?  after 
him,  in  painful  thought  When  the  dean  came  out  of  Mr.  Arkell's 
again,  he  was  too  late  for  service  that  afternoon.  Although  he  was  in 
residence !  ^ 

Just  in  the  unprepared  and  sudden  manner  which  the  news,  that 
Henry  Arkell  was  about  to  die,  may  have  overtaken  the  reader,  so  did  it 
overtake  the  town  of  Riverton.  '  People  could  not  believe  it :  bis  Mends 
could  not  believe  it :  the  doctors  scarcely  believed  it.  The  day  wore  on ; 
and  whether  there  may  have  lingered  any  hope  in  the  morning,  the 
evening  closed  it,  for  it  brought  additional  agony  to  hb  injured  head,  and 
the  most  sanguine  saw  that  he  was  dying. 

All  things  were  prepared  for  the  service,  about  to  take  place,  and 
Henry  lay  flushed,  feverish,  and  restless,  lest  he  should  become  delirious 
ere  the  hour  should  arrive :  he  had  become  so  rapidly  worse  since  the 
forepart  of  the  day.  Precisely  as  the  cathedral  clock  struck  seven,  the 
house  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  dean  placed  his  foot  on  the 
threshold : 

"  Peace  be  unto  this  house,  and  to  all  that  dwell  within 
IT: 

The  dean  was  attended  to  the  chamber,  and  there  he  commenced  the 
office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  omitting  part  of  the  exhortation,  but 
reading  the  prayer  for  a  soul  on  the  point  of  departure.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Communion. 

When  Ihe  service  was  over,  all,  save  Mrs.  Arkell  and  the  dean,  quittod 
the  room.     Henry's  mind  was  tranquil  now. 

"  I  will  not  forget  your  request,"  whispered  the  dean. 

^'  Near  to  the  college  door,  as  we  enter,"  was  Henry's  response. 

'^  It  shall  be  done  as  you  wish,  my  dear." 

''  And,  sir,  you  have  promised  to  forgive  them." 

*'  For  your  sake.  You  are  suffering  much  just  now,"  added  the  dean, 
as  he  watched  his  countenance. 

^'  It  g^ts  more  intense  with  every  hour.  I  cannot  bear  it  much  longer. 
Oh,  I  hope  I  shall  not  suffer  beyond  my  strength !"  he  panted ;  "  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  bear  the  agony !" 

"  You  know  where  to  look  for  help,"  whispered  the  dean ;  "you  cannot 
look  in  vain.     Henry,  my  dear  boy,  I  leave  you  in  peace,  do  1  not  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,  «r,  in  perfect  peace.     Thank  you  greatly  for  all." 
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IL 

It  v«8  the  brightest  day,  thoagfa  March  was  Dot  yet  out^  the  first 
warm,  lorely  day  of  spring.  Men  passed  each  other  in  the  streets,  with 
•  coDgiatuIatbn  that  the  winter  weather  had  gone,  and  the  ooUege  boys, 
penoed  up  in  their  large  schoohroom,  gased  aloft  through  the  high 
windows  at  the  blue  sky  and  the  sunshine,  and  thought  what  a  shame  it 
was  that  they  should  be  held  prisoners  on  such  a  day,  instead  of  groping 
CT^  the  eountry  at  **  Hare  and  Hounds." 
.  <'  Third  Latin  elass  walk  up,"  cried  Mr.  Wilber&rce. 

The  third  L<atin  class  walW  up,  and  ranged  itself  in  boat  of  Uie 
master's  desk.     ''  Who's  top  of  this  class  ?"  asked  he. 

'^  Me,  sir,"  replied  the  gentleman  who  owned  that  distinction. 

"Who's 'me,' sir?" 

«  Me,  sir." 

*'  Who  is  *  me/  sir?"  angrily  repeated  the  master,  his  spectacles  bear- 
ing full  on  his  wondering  pupil. 

<*  Charles  van  Brummd,  sir,"  returned  that  renowned  scholiSr. 

^  Then  go  down  to  the  bottom  for  sayin^^  <  me.' " 

Mr.  van  firummel  went  down,  considerably  chapfidlen,  and  the  master 
ifas  proceeding  to  work,  when  the  cathedral  bell  tolled  out  heavily,  for  a 
siml  recently  departed. 

(«  Whaf  s  that  ?"  abruptly  ejaculated  the  master. 

"It's  the  college  death-beU,  sir,"  called  out  the  up  class,  simulta- 
neously. Van  Brummel  excepted,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  his 
equanimity. 

"  I  bear  what  it  is  as  well  as  you,"  were  all  the  thanks  they  got.  "  But 
what  can  it  be  tolling  for  ?    Nobody  was  ill." 

"  Nobody,"  echoed  the  boys. 

"  Mr.  Roberts,"  continued  the  master,  raising  his  voice  that  it  ought 
reach  the  lower  school,  "  have  you  heard  whether  any  one  of  the  pre- 
bendaries was  ill  ?" 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Roberts  had  not  He  observed  that  the  Ushop 
looked  pale  on  Sunday,  and  he  had  not  seen  him  leave  the  palace  since. 

"  Oh,  the  bishop's  all  right,"  returned  the  master.  "  Can  it  be  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Family  ?    If  not,  it  must  be  one  of  the  oanons." 

*iOf  course  it  must,"  acquiesced  the  under  master*  * 

And  of  course  it  must :  for  the  college  bell  never  condesoended  to  toll 
for  any  of  the  profane  vulgar.  The  Royal  Family,  the  bishop,  dean,  and 
prebendaries^  were  the  only  defunct  lights,  honoiuwd  by  the  notice  o(  the 
passing-bell  of  Riverton  Cathedral 

"  Lewis,  junior,"  said  the  master,  <^  go  into  college,  and  ask  the  bedes- 
man who  is  dead."  . 

Lewis,  junior,  clattered  out.  When  he  came  back  he  walked  very 
softly,  ana  looked  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

«  It's  tolling  for  Henry  Arkell,  sir." 

"  Henry  Arkell !"  uttered  the  master,  "  is  he  really  dead  F  Are  you 
ill,  Lewis,  junior  ?     What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir." 

"  But  it  is  an  entirely  unprecedented  proceeding  for  the  cathedral  bell 
to  toll  for  a  college  boy,"  repeated  Mr.  Wilberforce,  revolving  the  news. 

"  Completely  so,"  echoed  the  under  master.     "  The  bedesmen  cannot 
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hare  reoetred  orders ;  they  must  be  doing  it  on  th«r  own  aoeoimt    Half 
of  them  are  deaf,  and  the  other  half  are  etupid.'' 

"  I  shall  send  to  inquire,"  cried  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  "  we  most  have  no 
irregalarity  about  these  things.     Lewis,  junior." 
"Yes,  sir." 

^  Lewis,  junior,  you  are  ill,  sir,'*   repeated  the  master,  sharply. 
"  Don't  say  you  are  not.     Sit  down,  sir." 
Lewis,  junior,  humbly  sat  down.     He  appeared  to  have  tbe  ague. 
"  Van  Brummel,  you'll  do,"  continued  Mr.  Wilberforoe.     "  Go  and 
inquire  of  the  bedesmen  whether  they  have  reoetved  orders ;  and,  if  so^ 
from  whom :  and  whether  it  is  really  Arkell  that  the  hell  is  tolling  for.** 
Van  Brummel  opened  the  door  and  clattered  down  the  stairs,  aa 
Lewis,  junior,  had  done ;  and  he  clattered  back  again. 

**  The  men  say,  sir,  that  the  dean  sent  them  the  orders  by  his  ser^ 
rant     And  they  think  Arkell  is  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral." 

**  In— deed  V^  was  the  master's  comment,  in  a  tone  of  doubt.  *<  Poor 
fellow,  though,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  **  his  has  been  a  sudden  and 
melancholy  ending.  Boys,  if  you  want  to  do  well,  you  should  imitate 
Henry  Arkell.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  best  boy  who  ever  trod  these 
boards,  as  a  foundation  scholar,  has  now  gone  from  among  us." 

**  Please,  sir,  I'm  senior  of  the  choir  now,"  interposed  AuHane,  as 
if  fearing  the  master  might  not  sufficiently  remember  that  important  fact. 
*^  And  a  fine  senior  youll  make,  in  comparison  with  him  whom  you 
rephice,"  scornfully  retorted  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

It  was  Mr.  St.  John  who  had  taken  the  news  of  his  death  to  the  dean, 
and  the  latter  imme<Uately  sent  to  order  the  bell  tolled.  St.  John  left 
the  deanery,  and  was  passing  through  the  cloisters  on  his  way  to  Hall* 
street,  when  he  met  Mrs.  and  Miss  Beauclerc,  just  as  the  cathedral  bell 
rang  out.  Mrs.  Beauclerc  was  startled,  like  the  head  master  had  been : 
her  fears  flew  towards  her  aristocratic  clergy  friends.  She  tried  the 
college  door,  and,  finding  it  open,  entered  to  inquire  of  the  bedesmen 
who  was  dead.     Georgina  stopped  to  chatter  to  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  Fancy,  if  it  should  be  old  Ferraday  gone  off!"  cried  she :  '^  won't  the 
boys  crow  ?  He  has  got  the  influenza,  and  was  sitting  by  his  study  fire 
yesterday,  in  a  fiannel  nightcap." 

**  It  is.  the  death-bell  for  Henry  Arkell,  Georgina." 
A  vivid  emotion  dyed  her  fiioe.     She  was  vexed  that  it  should  be 
apparent  to  Mr.  St.  John,  and  would  have  carried  it  off  under  an  assump- 
tion of  levity,  but  that  his  eyes  were  so  sternly  bent  upon  her. 
"  When  did  he  die  ?     Did  he  suffer  much  ?" 

<'  He  died  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  ;  about  twenty  minutes  ago.    And 
he  did  not  suffer  so  much  at  the  last  as  was  anticipated.** 
"  Well,  poor  fellow,  I  hope  he  is  happy." 

"  That  he  is,'*  warmly  responded  Mr.  St.  John.  ''  He  died  in  perfect 
peace.  May  you  and  I  be  as  peaceful,  Georgina,  when  our  time  shall 
come." 

''  What  a  blow  it  must  be  to  Mrs.  Arkell  1" 

**  I  saw  her  as  I  came  out  of  the  house  just  now,  and  I  could  not  help 
venturing  on  a  word  of  entreaty,  that  she  would  not  grievwhis  loss  too 
deeply.  She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  me,  and  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  the  light,  the  fidth,  that  shone  in  them.  *  Not  lost,'  she  gently 
whispered,  '  only  gone  before.' " 
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Georgina  had  turned  her  face  from  the  view  of  Mr.  St.  John,  and  was 
gazing  through  her  glistening  eyes  at  the  graveyard,  which  was  enclosed 
by  the  cloisters. 

<'  What  possesses  the  college  bell  to  toll  for  him  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
carelessly,  to  cover  her  emotion.  <*  I  thought,"  she  added,  with  a  spice 
of  satire  in  her  tone,  '*  that  there  was  an  old  curfew  law,  or  something 
as  stringent,  against  its  troubling  itself  for  anybody  less  exalted  than  a 
sleek  old  prebend." 

Mr.  St.  John  saw  through  the  artifice :  he  approached  her,  and  low- 
ered his  voice.  "  Georgina,  he  sent  you  his  forgiveness  for  any  unkind- 
ness  that  may  have  passed.  He  sent  you  his  love  :  and  he  hopes  you 
will  sometimes  recal  him  to  your  remembrance,  when  you  walk  over  his 
grave,  as  you  go  into  college." 

Surprise  made  her  turn  to  Mr.  St  John.  <'  Over  his  grave  !  I  do 
not  understand.** 

^'  He  is  to  be  buried  in  the  cloisters,  near  to  this  entrance  door,  near 
to  where  we  are  now  standing.  There  appears  to  be  a  vacant  space 
here,"  cried  Mr.  St.  John,  looking  down  at  his  feet :  *'  I  dare  say  it 
will  be  in  this  very  spot." 

^*  By  whose  decision  is  he  to  be  buried  in  the  cloisters  ?"  quickly 
asked  Georgina. 

"  The  dean's.     Henry  craved  it  of  him." 

"  I  wonder  papa  did  not  tell  me !  What  a  singular  fancy  of 
Henry's!" 

*'  I  do  not  think  so.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  his  last 
resting-place  to  be  amidst  old  associations,  amidst  his  old  companions  ; 
and  near  to  you^  Georgina." 

'<  There !  I  knew  what  you  were  driving  at,"  returned  Georgina,  in  a 
pouting,  wilfiil  tope.  ''You  are  g^ing  to  accuse  me  of  breaking  his 
heart  and  killing  him,  or  some  such  obsolete  nonsense :  I  assure  you  I 
never ^" 

''  Stay,  Georgina ;  do  not  constitute  me  your  father-confessor.  I 
have  delivered  his  message  to  you,  and  there  let  it  end." 

''  You  are  as  stupid  and  fanciful  as  he  was,"  retorted  Miss  Beauderc. 

*'  Not  quite  so  stupid  in  one  respect,  for  he  was  blind  to  your  &ults ;  I 
am  not.  And  never  shall  be,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  significance,  which 
caused  the  life-blood  at  Georgina's  heart  to  stand  still. 

At  that  moment  Lewis,  junior,  passed  them,  and  swung  in  at  the 
cathedral  door,  on  the  master's  errand,  meeting  Mrs.  Beauderc,  who  was 
coming  out. 

^ ''  Arkeil  is  dead,  Mr.  St.  John,"  she  observed ;  ''  the  bell  is  tolling  for 
him.  I  wonder  the  dean  ordered  the  bell  to  toll  for  him  :  it  will  cause 
quite  a  /commotion  in  the  city,  to  hear  the  college  death-bell." 

''  He  is  to  be  buried  here,  in  the  cloisters,  Mrs.  Beauderc." 

«  ReaUy !     WiU  the  dean  allow  it  ?" 

«  The  dean  has  dedded  it." 

^'  Oh,  indeed.     I  never  understand  half  the  dean  does." 

''  So  your  companion  is  gone,  Lewis,  junior,"  observed  Mr.  St.  John, 
as  the  boy  came  stealing  out  of  the  college  with  his  information.  But 
Lewis  never  answered:  and  though  he  touched  his  forehead  (he  had  no 
cap  on)  to  the  dean's  wife  and  daughter,  he  never  raised  his  eyes  ;  but 
sneaked  on,  with  his  ghastly  face,  and  his  head  bent  down. 
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ni. 

It  was  the  buxial  day  of  Henry  Arkell.  The  dean  had  commanded 
a  holiday,  and  that  the  king's  scholars  should  attend  the  funeraL  Just 
before  tlie  hour  appointed  for  it,  some  of  them  took  up  their  station  in 
the  cloisters,  in  silent  order,  waiting  to  join  the  procession  when  it  should 
come,  a  bow  of  black  crape  being  attached  to  the  left  shoulder  of  their 
surplices.  Sixteen  of  the  king's  scholars  had  gone  down  to  the  house, 
as  they  were  appointed  to  do.  Mrs.  Beauderc,  her  daughter,  and  the 
families  of  some  of  the  prebendaries  were  already  in  the  cathedral ;  with 
some  other  spectators,  who  had  got  in  under  the  pretext  of  attending 
morning  prayers,  and  who,  when  they  were  over,  nad  refused  to  qmt 
their  seats  again  :  of  course  the  sextons  coidd  not  decently  turn  them  out. 
Half  a  dozen  ladies  took  up  their  station  in  the  organ-loft,  to  the  inward 
wrath  of  the  organist,  who,  however,  had  to  submit  to  the  invasion  vrith 
suavity,  for  one  of  them  was  the  dean's  daaehter.  It  was  the  best  view-* 
ing  place,  commanding  full  sight  of  the  cathedral  body  and  the  nave  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  choir  on  the  other.  The  bell  tolled  at  intervals, 
sending  its  deep,  gloomy  boom  over  the  town,  and  patiently  waited  the 
spectators.  At  length  the  first  slow  and  solemn  note  of  the  organ  was 
sounded,  and  Georgina  Beauclerc  shrank  into  a  comer,  contriving  to  see, 
and  yet  not  be  seen. 

From  the  small  door,  never  used  but  upon  the  rare  occasion  of  a 
funeral,  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  body  of  the  cathedral,  the  proces- 
sion advanced  at  last.  It  was  headed  by  tne  choristers,  two  and  two,  then 
the  lay  clerks,  and  the  masters  of  the  college  school.  The  dean  and 
one  of  the  canons  walked  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  which  was  borne  by 
eight  of  the  king's  scholars,  and  the  pall  by  eight  more.  Four  mourners 
followed  the  coffin,  three  of  them  Henry  Arkell's  relations,  the  other  was 
Mr.  St.  John ;  and  the  long  line  was  brought  up  by  the  remainder  of  the 
kind's  scholars.  So  slow  was  their  advance,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible 
to  tne  spectators,  the  choir  singing : 

*'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord :  he  that  believeth 
in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die. 

'<  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth.  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  1  shall  see  for  myself, 
and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another." 

The  last  time  those  words  were  sung  in  that  cathedral,  not  yet  three 
weeks  past,  it  was  by  him  over  whom  they  were  now  being  sung :  the 
thought  flashed  upon  many  a  mind.  At  length  the  choir  was  reached, 
and  the  coffin  placed  on  the  trestles ;  Georgina  Beauderc's  eyes — she 
had  now  come  round  to  the  front  of  the  organ — bein^  blinded  with  tears 
as  she  looked  down  upon  it.  Mr.  St.  John  glanced  up,  £rom  his  place 
by  the  coffin,  and  saw  her.  Both  the  psalms  were  sung,  and  the  dean 
chose  to  read  the  lesson  himself;  and  then  they  went  back  to  the  clois- 
ters to  the  grave,  Mr.  Wilberforoe  now  officiating.  The  spectators  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake.  As  the  coffin  was  lowered  to  its  final  resting-plac»— . 
earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust-^the  boys  bowed  their  heads 
upon  their  clasped  hands,  and  some  of  them  sobbed  audibly :  they  felt 
all  the  worth  of  Henry  Arkell  now  that  he  was  gone.    The  grave  was 
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made  close  to  the  cloister  entrance  to  the  cathedral,  in  the  spot  where 
had  stood  Mr.  St.  John  and  Georgina  Beauclerc. 

A  few  minutes,  and  it  was  over :  the  dean  turned  into  the  chapter- 
honse^  the  mourners  moved  away,  and  the  old  bedesmen,  in  their  mack 
gowns,  began  to  shovel  in  the  earth  upon  the  coffin.  Mr.  Wilberfbrce, 
pefore  moving,  pnt  up  his  finger  to  Auitane,  and  the  latter  advanced. 

**  You  choristers  are  not  to  go  back  to  the  vestry  now,  but  to  come 
into  the  hall  in  your  surplices." 

Aultane  wondered  at  the  order,  but  communicated  it  to  those  under 
Um.  When  they  entered  the  schoolroom,  or  hall,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  they  found  the  king's  scholars  ranged  in  a  semicircle,  and  they 
fell  in  with  them,  according  to  their  respective  places  in  the  schooL  The 
boys'  white  surplices  and  the  bows  of  crape  presenting  a  carious  con- 
trast. 

^*  What  are  we  stuck  out  like  this  for  ?**  whispered  one  to  the  other. 
"  For  show  ?  What  does  Wilberforce  want  ?  He's  sitting  still,  as  if  he 
waited  for  somebody." 

They'd  all  be  blest  if  they  knew :  unless  it  was  to  wind  up  with  a 
funeral  lecture. 

However,  they  soon  did  know.  The  dean  entered  the  hall,  wearing 
his  surplice,  and  carrying  his  official  four-cornered  cap :  Mr.  Wilberforce 
rose  to  bow  the  dean  into  his  own  seat,  but  the  dean  preferred  to  stand. 
He  looked  steadily  at  the  circle  before  he  spoke ;  sternly,  some  of  them 
thought ;  and  they  did  not  feel  altogether  at  ease. 

^  Boys,"  began  the  dean.  And  there  he  stopped :  and  the  boys  lifted 
their  heads  to  listen  to  what  might  be  coming. 

"  Boys,  our  doings  in  this  world  are  generally  good  or  evil,  and  they 
bring  their  consequences  with  them  :  well-doing  brings  contentment  and 
inward  satisfaction;  but  ill-doing  as  certainly  brings  its  day  of  retribu- 
tion. The  present  day  must  be  one  of  retribution  to  some  of  you,  unless 
Cu  are  so  hardened  in  wickedness  as  to  be  callous  to  conscience.  How 
ve— " 

The  dean  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  St.  John :  one  of 
the  other  mourners  was  with  him.  They  took  off  their  hats,  their 
streaming  hatbands  sweeping  the  ground,  as  they  advanced  and  stood  by 
the  dean. 

**  Boys,"  he  resumed,  "  how  have  you  treated  Henry  Arkell  ?  I  do 
not  speak  to  all ;  I  speak  to  some. '  Lewis,  senior,  does  your  conscience 
prick  you  for  having  fastened  him  in  St.  James'^  Church,  in  the  dark 
and  lonely  night  ?  Aultane,  does  yours  sting  you  for  your  insubordina- 
tion to  him  on  Assize  Sunday,  for  your  malicious  accusation  of  him  to 
Miss  Beauclerc,  followed  by  your  complaint  to  me  ?  PratUeton,  have 
you,  as  senior  of  the  school,  led  on  the  cabal  against  him  ?" 

The  three  boys  hung  their  heads  and  their  red  ears :  to  judge  by  their 
looks,  their  consciences  were  pricking  them  very  sharply. 

**  Lewis,  junior,"  resumed  the  dean,  in  a  sudden  manner,  **  of  what 
does  your  conscience  accuse  you  P" 

Lewis,  junior,  turned  sick,  and  his  hair  stood  on  end.  He  oonld  not 
have  replied,  had  it  been  to  save  him  from  hanging. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  the  cause  of  Henry  Arkell^s  death  P" 
continued  the  dean,  in  a  low  but  distinct  accent,  which  penetrated  the 
room.     "And  that  you  might,  injustice,  be  taken  up  as  a  murderer  ?" 
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Lewis,  jimiory  bunt  into  a  dismal  howl  and  fell  down  on  has  knees  and 
hoe,  burying  the  latter  on  the  ground,  and  sticking  up  his  sarpliced 
back  ;  something  after  the  manner  of  an  ostriclL 

**  It  was  the  &11  in  the  choir  on  Assize  Sundaj  that  killed  Henry  Ar- 
kail,''  said  the  dean,  looking  round  the  hall ;  **  that  is,  he  has  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  fall.     You  are  aware  of  it,  I  believe  ?" 

*^  Certainly  they  are^  Mr.  Dean,"  said  the  head  master,  wondering  on 
his  own  account,  and  answering  the  dean  because  the  scholars  did  not. 

**  He  was  thrown  down,"  resumed  the  dean ;  ^*  wilfully  thrown  down. 
And  that,  is  the  gentleman  who  did  it,"  pointing  with  his  finger  at  Lewis» 
junior. 

Two  or  three  of  the  boys  had  been  cognistnt  of  the  fact,  as  mifffat  be 
seen  from  their  scarlet  faces :  the  rest  wore  a  look  of  timid  cnnoaty ; 
while  tb*  Wilberforoe's  amaied  spectacles  wandered  from  the  dean's 
finger  to  the  prostrate  and  howling  Lewis. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  dean,  answering  the  various  looks,  '<  the  author  of 
Henry  ArkeH's  death  is  Lewis,  junior.     You  had  better  get  up,  rir.'* 

Lewis,  junior,  remuned  where  he  was,  shaking  his  back  as  if  it  had 
been  a  feather-bed,  and  enutting  the  most  extraordinary  groana. 

**  Get  up,"  cried  the  dean,  sternly. 

There  was  no  disobeying  the  tone,  and  Lewis  raised  himself.  A 
pretty  object  he  looked,  for  the  dye  from  his  new  black  gloves  had  been 
washed  on  to  his  face. 

"  He  told  me  he  forgave  me  the  day  before  he  died;  he  said  he  had 
never  told  any  one,  aiM  never  would,"  howled  Lewis.  ^*  I  didn't  mean 
to  hurt  him." 

^^He  never  did  tell,"  replied  the  dean:  ^he  bare  his  injuries,  bore 
them  without  retaliation.  Is  there  another  boy  in  the  school  who  would 
do  that?" 

'*  No,  that  there  was  not,"  put  in  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

**  When  you  locked  him  in  the  church,  Lewis,  senior,  did  he  inform 
against  you  ?  When  you  came  to  me  with  your  cruel  accusation,  Anltane, 
did  he  revenge  himself  by  telKng  me  of  a  nr  worse  misdemeanour,  which 
you  had  been  guilty  of?  Did  he  ever  inform,  against  any,  who  injured 
nim?  No ;  insults,  annoyances,  he  bore  all  in  silence,  beotuse  he  would 
not  bring  trouble  and  punishment  upon  you.  He  was  a  noble  boy," 
warmly  oontmued  the  dean :  **  and,  what* s  more,  he  was  a  Christian  one." 

**  He  said  he  would  not  tell  of  me,"  choked  Lewis,  junior,  ^  and  now 
he  has  gone  and  done  it.     0-o-o-o-o-o-h !" 

"  He  never  told,"  quietly  repeated  the  dean.  "  During  the  last  after- 
noon of  his  life,  it  came  to  my  knowledge,  subsequent  to  an  interview  I 
had  had  with  him,  that  Lewis,  junior,  had  wilfully  thrown  him  down, 
and  I  went  back  to  Arkell  and  taxed  Idm  with  its  being  the  &ct  He 
could  not  deny  it,  but  the  whole  burden  of  his  admission  was,  *  Oh,  sir, 
forgive  him !  do  not  punish  him!  I  am  dying,  and  I  pray  you  to  forgive 
him  for  my  sake  I  Forgive  them  all !'  Do  you  think  you  deserved  such 
clemency  ?"  asked  the  dean,  in  an  altered  tone. 

Lewis  only  howled  the  louder. 

"  On  his  part,  I  offer  you  all  his  full  and  free  forgiveness :  Lewis, 
junior,  do  you  hear?  his  full  and  fwe  forgiveness.  And  I  believe  you 
have  also  that  of  his  parents."  The  dean  looked  at  the  gentleman  who 
had  come  in  with  Mr.  8t-  John,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 
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'<  A  few  hours  only  before  Henry  died,  it  came  to  Mr.  Arkell's  know- 
ledge  

^*  I  informed  him,"  interrupted  the  dean. 

<<  Yes,"  resumed  the  speaker.  "  The  dean  informed  Mr.  Aikell  that 
Henry's  fall  had  not  been  accidental.  But — as  he  had  prayed  the  dean, 
80  he  prayed  his  father  to  forgiye  the  culprit.  Lewis,  junior,  I  am  here 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arkell  to  offer  his  forgiveness  to  you." 

**  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  accord  mine,  said  the  dean.  <*  No  punish- 
ment will  be  inflicted  on  you,  Lewis,  junior :  not  because  no  punishment, 
that  I  or  Mr.  Wilberforce  could  command,  is  adequate  to  the  crime,  but 
that  his  dying  request,  for  your  pardon,  shall  be  complied  with.  If  you 
have  any  conscience  at  all,  his  fate  will  be  an  oppression  upon  it  for  the 
remaindier  of  yoiir  life,  and  you  will  bear  your  punishment  within  you." 

Lewis  bent  down  his  head  on  the  shoulder  nearest  to  him,  and  his 
howls  changed  into  sobs. 

"  One  word  more,  boys,"  said  the  dean.  <<  I  have  observed  that  not 
one  in  the  whole  school — at  least,  such  is  my  belief — would  be  capable  of 
acting  as  Henry  Arkell  did,  in  returning  good  for  evil.  The  ruling 
principle  of  his  life,  and  he  strove  to  carry  it  out  in  little  things  as  in 
great,  was  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Now  what  could  have  made 
him  so  different  from  you  ?" 

The  dean  obtained  no  reply. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  He  loved  and  feared  God.  He  lived  always  as 
though  God  were  near  him,  watching  over  his  words  and  his  actions :  he 
took  God  for  his  guide,  and  strove  to  do  His  will :  and  now  Grod  has 
taken  him  to  his  reward..  Do  you  know  that  his  death  was  a  remarkably 
peaceful  one?  Yes,  I  think  you  have  heard  so.  Holy  living,  boys, 
makes  holy  dying ;  and  it  made  his  dying  holy  and  peaceful.  Allow  me 
to  ask,  if  you,  who  are  selfish  and  wicked  and  malignant,  could  meet 
death  so  calmly  ? 

<<  Arkell's  mother  is  often  so  ill,  sir,  that  they  don't  know  that  shell 
live  a  day,"  one  of  the  boys  ventured  to  remark :  ^*  of  course  that  makes 
her  learn  to  try  not  to  fear  death,  and  she  taught  him  not  to." 

<^  And  she  now  finds  her  recompense,"  observed  the  dean.  "  A  happy 
thing  for  you,  if  your  mothers  had  so  taught  you.  Dismiss  the  school, 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  And  I  hope,"  he  added,  turning  round  to  the  boys,  as 
he  and  the  other  two  gentlemen  left  the  hall,  ^*  that  you  will,  evezy  one, 
go  home,  not  to  riot  on  this  solemn  holiday,  but  to  meditate  on  these  im- 
portant thoughts,  and  resolve  to  endeavour  to  become  more  like  Henry 
Arkell." 

And  that  was  the  ending.  And  the  boy,  with  his  talents,  his  beauty, 
and  his  goodness,  was  gone ;  and  nothing  of  him  remained  but  what  was 
mouldering  under  the  cloister  gravestone. 


Heksy  Chetelsy  Abksll. 

Died  March  24th,  18—, 

Aged  16.  • 

Not  lost,  but  gone  before. 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WORTHIES, 

of  divsbs  orders,  either  sex,  and  evert  age. 

By  Sir'Nathaniel. 

....  And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  you  note,  men  ?}— Xove*^  Labour's  Lau 
Act  m.  Sc.  1. 

D,  Pedro.  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 

Do  it  in  notes. 
Baltk,  Note  this  before  my  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 
D.  Pedro,  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks. 

Notes,  notes, forsooth,  and  noting! 

JIduch  Ado  About  Nothing^  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away. — Dunciad,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration, 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation.— ilmen  Comer,  c.  iii. 

XVI.— Raghael,  Lady  Russell. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  of  our  political  history  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  M.  Guizot  made  acquaintance  with  the  devoted  wife  of  William 
Lord  Russell,  of  tragic  story,  and  appears  to  have  felt  an  interest  in  her 
character,  her  wedded  and  widowed  life,  of  no  ordinary  kind.  To  the 
pages  of  a  leading  French  journal*  he  contributed  an  essay  which,  taking 
ner  for  its  text,  ne  invitingly  and  comprehensively  entitled  L^ Amour 
dans  le  Mariage,  Such  a  topic,  treated  by  such  a  man,  excited  lively 
attention  at  the  time ;  and  the  essay,  as  its  nature  was,  begat  other 
essays  from  other  pens,  all  of  ihem  stimulated  to  becoming  expressions  of 
respect  for  Woman  in  general,  and  Rachael  Lady  Russell  in  particular. 
One  such  eiude,  originally  published  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  is  now 
reprinted  by  its  well-known  author,  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury,  in  yet  another 
collection  {called  the  lastf)  of  his  voluminous  Studies,  and  may  here 
deserve  some  notice,  as  recording  the  estimate  taken  of  so  note- worthy 
an  Englishwoman  by  guiding  spirits  of  the  Parisian  press. 

To  entitle  an  essay,  '*  Love  in  Marriage,"  was  tantamount  to  a  defiance 
of  various  popular  litterateurs,  in  whose  writings  the  notion  of  such  a 
thing  as  possible,  perhaps  even  as  desirable,  was  out  of  the  question.  Sir 
Basmul  Constant,  in  the  play,  is  ashamed  of  being  really  attached  to  his 
wife — ^a  state  of  feeling  more  intelligible  to  those  who  batten  on  the 
garbage  of  corrupt  romans,  than  to  the  modern  supporters  of  our  legiti- 
mate drama,  and  would-be  admirers  of  old  comedies  revived.  M.  Guizot's 
1/ Amour  dans  le  Mariage,  it  was  said,  resembled  a  paradox,  yet  was  a 
true  and  actual  history.  What  was  his  drift  ?  Did  he  seek  to  sustain  a 
thesis,  or  amuse  himself  with  some  piece  of  subtilty  that  savoured  of  the 
salon  or  the  schools?    iVbn,  assurement    He  relates  that  which  he 

*  JRevue  dee  DeuahMondes. 

t  DeraiireB Etudes  Historiquesetlitt^raixes.    2  vols.    Paris:  1869... 
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knows  for  himself,  no  one  better ;  and  he  mspires  a  taste  for  virtae  by 
showing  it  to  be  compatible  with  the  sweetest  jo^s  of  private  life,  and 
inspires  us  with  love  for  misfortune,  thus  dignified  by  courage  and 
devotedness.  He  may  have  invented  the  title,*  but  not  the  thine"  itself. 
History  abounds,  as  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury  reminds  us,  in  celebrated  wives 
who  passionately  loved  their  husbands.  Andromache,  that  old-world 
exemplar  of  home- affection  ;  Artemisia,  Mausoli  conjux,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  the  word  mausoleum^  and  a  legend  it  will  not  willingly  let 
die— 

.    Mausoli  cineres  uxor  charissima  vino 

Gommistos  bibit,  et  tumulo  meliore  recondit, 
Ut  post  fata,  imo  conjux  in  pectore  vivat — 

these  two  matrons  of  renown,  the  Trojan  princess  and  the  Carian  quten, 
were  des  amoureuses.  Bad  taste  or  not,  bad  example  or  not,  each  of 
them  was  notoriously  and  pertinaciously  in  love  with  her  lord.  There  is 
Porcia  again, 

A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife  .  .  . 
A  woman  well-reputed ;  Gate's  daughter  ;f 

one  stronger  than  her  sex,  being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded — but  who 
might  say  of  Brutus,  what  he  is  made  to  say  of  her,  that  he  is  dear  to 
her  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  that  visit  her  sad  heart.  And  there  b 
Arria,  whose  Pate  non  doUt  one  age  telleth  another,  and  all  ages 
admire;  who 

loved,  as  Roman  matron  should. 

Her  hero's  spotless  name ; 
She  would  have  calmlv  seen  his  blood 

Elow  on  the  field  ot  fame : 
But  could  not  bear  to  have  him  die 
The  sport  of  each  plebeian  eye; 
To  see  his  stately  neck  boVd  low 
Beneath  the  headsman's  dastard  blow  . . . 
•'  //  M  not  painful,  PcBtus/'—Aj ! 

Such  words  would  Arria  say, 
And  view  with  an  unalter'd  eye 
Her  life-blood  ebb  away.:^ 

Paulina,  too,  who  fain  would  quit  the  scene  with  her  old  Seneca,  and 
empty  her  veins  drop  for  drop  with  his.  All  these  are  claimed  as  "  hi9- 
toncal  models  of  conjugal  love."  And  how  m^ny  besides  these  f  In 
after  generations,  Christianity  enjoined  fidelity  on  married  women,  and 
bade  them  be  gentle,  and  taught  them  to  be  resigned,  but  <fid  not 
forbid  them  to  be  in  love.    M.  Guizot,  then,  is  no  inyentor  when  he 

5 laces  Pamour  dans  le  manage.  Ask  him  not  if  he  can  give  yon,  Hke 
ean-Jacques  Rousseau,  a  prescription  which  shaD  serve  as  antidote  to 
matrimonial  chills :  '^  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  one,**  says  Jean-Jacqoes,*-^ 
"  namely  this,  to  continue  lovers  when  married.*' 

Dieu !  quel  plaiair  d'aimer  publiquement 
£t  de  porter  le  nom  de  son  amant ! 

♦  Hardly  so,  however:  we  have  all  heard  of  The  Married  Lovers,  for  instance; 
sometimes  seen  them. 

J  Julius  Caesar,  Act  H  Scl. 
M.  J.  J^ewsbuiy  (Mrs.  nstdier). 
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Voire  xnaison,  tos  gens^  vptre  livr6e, 

Tout  Tons  retrace  une  image  ador^e ; 

Et  vos  enfants,  ces  gages  pr^cieux, 

N^s  de  Pamonr,  en  sont  de  nouveaux  noeuds. 

Un  tel  hymen,  une  union  si  cli^re. 

Si  Ton  en  Toit,  c'est  le  ciel  sur  la  terre. 

After  this  fashion  did  Voltaire,*  in  his  turn,  poetise  Rousseau's  receipt-— 
a  receipt  which,  however,  is  not  quite  so  simple  or  so  easy  as  Rousseau 
says,  for  it  assumes  just  what  the  foes  of  married  life,  and  those  who  are 
sceptics  thereupon,  deny  to  it, — continuity  in  sympathy  and  bon  accord. 
Accordingly,  M.  Guizot  lays  down  no  elaborated  law  of  love.  Much  as 
he  has  generalised  in  the  coarse  of  his  life — in  a  manner,  too,  so  superior 
and  so  successful— do  not  look  to  him — continues  M.  Fleury — for  a  theory 
which  shall  make  a  lover  of  you  :  so  well  is  he  aware  that  if  one  thing 
there  be,  which  eludes  the  spirit  of  system  and  the  classification  of  the 
schools,  it  is  love.  He  does  not  lose  his  time,  therefore,  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  stoiy  of  Sophie.  Instead  of  this,  he  simply  relates  that  of  Lady 
Russell,  whence  he  draws  this  moral  lesson,  that  virtue  has  its  joys  and 
delights  here  on  earth,  even  as  vice  has  its  illusions  and  its  intoxication, 
— together  with  this  literary  deduction,  that  the  actual  is  not  inferior  in 
poetry,  in  beauty,  and  in  dramatic  effect,  to  the  fictitious.  The  demand 
is  all  for  romances,  M.  Guizot  exclaims :  but  why  not  look  closer  at 
history  ?  for  there  also  may  human  life  be  found,  private  li£B,  with 
scenes  the  most  varied  and  dramatic,  the  heart  of  man,  with  its  most 
vivid  as  well  as  tenderest  passions, — and  in  addition,  one  surpassing 
charm,  the  charm  of  reality.  *'  I  have  as  much  admiration  and  relish 
as  any  one,"  he  says,  *'  for  imagination,  that  creative  power,  which  draws 
forth  entities  firom  non-entity,  animates  them,  colours  them,  makes  them 
live  before  our  eyes,  and  athwart  all  the  vicissitudes  of  destiny  unfolds 
all  the  riches  of  the  soul.  But  the  beings  that  have  really  lived,  that 
have  actually  felt  these  strokes  of  fate,  these  passions,  joys,  griefe,  the 
beholding  of  which  has  such  power  over  us, — ^these  beings,  when  I  see 
them  close  at  hand,  and  in  privacy  of  life,  attract  and  enthral  my  interest 
more  powerfully  than  the  most  perfect  works  of  poetry  or  romance* 
The  hving  creature,  God's  workmanship,  when  seen  sous  ses  traits 
divins,  is  more  beautiful  than  any  human  creation,  and  of  all  poets  the 
greatest  is  God." 

Such,  remarks  his  assenting  expositor,  is  M.  Guixot's  admirable  theory 
— not  of  love,  for  here  he  avoids  the  risk  that  Rousseau  ran — but  of  the 
art  which  it  is  his  right  to  enounce  as  a  master,  wlien  he  thus  combines 
lecture  and  example  in  one.  The  world  is  aweary  of  the  fictions  and 
machinery  of  modem  romance,  of  its  &lse  passions,  false  tears,  overdone 
heroes,  and  overwrought  adventures.  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury  describes  him- 
self as  one  who  for  twenty  years  past,  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  has  been 
lifting  up  his  voice  against  modern  romance,  as  regards  its  anarchy  of 
opinions,  its  lawlessness  in  subject-matter  and  style— though  but  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  vox  clamaniis  in  deserto,  and,  it 
might  seem,  .wasting  its  shrillness  or  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  To 
find  a  Guizot  coming  to  the  rescue,  adopting  the  same  formula,  and  en- 

*  L'Bnfant  prodigue,  Acte  IL  So.  1. 
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forcing  the  same  message,  with  <'  cet  accent  de  l^g^latenr  infaillible,"  is 
of  course  a  relief  and  encouragement  to  his  herald  and  follower.  Gladly 
the  latter  resumes  the  burden  of  his  strain — which  is,  that  in  real  life, 
all  is  truer,  greater,  more  pathetic,  more  finely  coloured,  more  ravishing 
(satsissant),  than  in  creations  of  the  most  inspired  mind — that  in  what- 
ever comes  from  the  living  creature  there  is  more  truth,  in  manners, 
language,  affections,  griefs,  passions  (the  bad  passions  even).  His 
counsel  is,  therefore :  *'  Do  not  begin  to  relate,  till  after  you  have  seen; 
before  you  imagine,  observe.  Real  imagination  is  only,  maybe,  faithful 
remembrance.  In  observation  consists,  perhaps,  the  whole  genius  of 
great  painters  and  great  authors.  Direct  your  looks  and  inquiries, 
therefore,  to  human  life,  ere  you  take  to  day-dreaming.  Have  you,  per- 
chance, more  imagination  than  Nature  herself,  more  mind  than  the 
actual  ?     Go  look,  the  dramatic  surrounds  you  on  every  side. 

**  I  affirm  that  there  exists  somewhere,  at  the  present  moment,  in  the 
world  we  inhabit, — where  I  know  not,  perhaps  beneath  the  roof  of  some 
obscure  family, — more  of  veritable  romance  than  in  all  the  mind  of  any 
romance-writer,  be  he  who  he  may.  '  C'est  un  assez  beau  roman,'  says 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  '  que  celm  de  la  nature  humaine  !'  Real  life  is 
full  of  touching  dramas  that  are  acted  in  the  shade,  like  the  *  Simple 
Story'  of  Miss  [Mrs.]  Inchbald.  How  many  Eugenie  Grandets,  how 
many  Van-Claes,  that  vegetate  unknown !  How  many  Clarissas  that 
bewail  in  solitude  their  love  and  their  abandonment !  How  many  Rbsinas, 
become  countesses,  who  conceal  from  the  world's  gaze  their  sadness  as 
wives  and  mothers !  How  many  Tom  Joneses,  who  want  nothing,  to 
become  celebrated,  but  the  meetmg  with  a  new  Fielding !  How  many 
Manon  Lescauts,  who  would  again  undertake  the  voyage  to  America,  if 
only  some  rival  of  the  Abb6  Prevost  would  freight  the  ship." 

The  English  reader  may  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  detect  what  imme- 
diate connexion  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  may  have  with  all  this  heroism  of 
private  life,  and  will  perhaps  mistrust  the  accuracy  of  M.  Fleury's  know- 
ledge of  that  easy-going  gentleman.  The  Tom  Joneses  of  real  life  are 
not,  perhaps,  very  greatly  to  be  pitied  carent  quia  vote  sacro.  Our 
critic's  drift,  however,  is  obvious  enough.  And  though  his  argument  is 
liable  to  one  standing  objection — that  vastly  interesting  facts  in  real  life 
will  yet,  if  related  in  a  mere  ordinary  way,  find  vastly  fewer  readers  than 
fictions  worked  up  by  the  plastic  hand  of  genius — that,  for  instance,  the 
life-history  of  Rachael,  Lady  Russell,  as  told  by  a  Guizot  even,  will  affect 
the  wide,  wide  world  far  less  than  that  of  a  Jane  Eyre,  as  told  by  Char- 
lotte Bronte, — still,  there  is  much  that  is  salutary,  and  true,  and  profit- 
able for  these  times,  in  the  doctrine  he  propounds,  and  which,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  now,  he  has  been  pressing  on  the  attention  of  his 
readers — especially  addressing  himself  to  young  writers,  "of  rare  talent," 
who,  he  says,  '<  d6j^  pr6ludaien^  dans  des  creations  sans  v6rit^,  par  le 
mepris  et  I'ignorance  du  monde  r^el,  aux  long^es  folies  du  roman 
modeme."  He  would  have  them,  in  short,  open  their  eyes  and  look 
around,  instead  of  shutting  them  as  they  write,  before  they  write,  and 
indeed  in  order  to  write. 

Welcome  to  him,  therefore,  as  flowers  in  May,  was  M.  Gmzot's  exem- 
plification of  the  theory  they  hold  in  common,  in  the  story  of  Lady 
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Biuselly  related  ander  the  title,  as  we  have  seen,  of  <<  Lore  in  Marriage." 
CeUe  grande  dame  ehretienne^  he  calls  her — "full  as  full  can  be  of 
impassioned  tenderness  and  human  pride,  but  simple  at  heart,  natural  in 
the  character  of  her  mind,  touching  in  her  language,  humble  in  her 
devotion."     The  applauding  critic  describes  the  master  essayist  as  drawn 
towards  her  by  all  uie  attractions  of  pleasure,  admiration,  and  pity  ;-— 
for  at  one  time  he  sees  her  "  moving  her  eager  lips  to  that  inexhaustible 
cup  of  legitimate  joys  which  marriage  presents  to  love ;"  at  another, 
bowing  her  head  under  the  frightful  blow  of  desolating  widowhood ;  and 
his  **  &sign  has  been  to  paint  that  noble  countenance,  which,  seen  at  a 
Stance,  and  in  the  remoteness  of  history,  seems  to  intermingle  smiles 
with  tears,  like  Andromache  when  parting  with  Hector."     Such  is  the 
woman  M.  Guizot  portrays  :  historians,  and  philosophers  even,  are  sub- 
ject, remarks  M.  Fieury,  to  these  entrainemetUs  delicais  ;   and  so  much 
the  better  for  us,  who  gain  thereby  some  admirable  studies  of  the  human 
heart,  worked  out  with  tenderness  by  austere  minds.     ^^  Romance-writers 
by  profession  are  less  conversant  witn  it."   Not,  however,  that  M.  Guizot 
portrays  Lady  Russell  in  the  manner  of  the  modem  romance.     He  g^ves 
us  neither  the  proportions  of  her  figure,  nor  the  detail  of  her  charms, 
nor  a  description  of  her  dress,  nor  even  the  colour  of  her  hair.     **  She 
was  beautiful  and  pious,"  he  tells  us,  sans  exaltation,  ni  exigence  cf  tma- 
ginationy  '<  with  a  disposition  to  enjoy  life  tranquilly,  accepting  its  bless- 
ings as  favours,  and  its  ills  as  lessons  sent  of  God."     M.  Fieury  proceeds 
to  comment  on  the  opening  words  of  this  last  sentence:  ^^ EUe  etaU 
belle  P*    What  more  need  the  admirers  of  Lady  Russell  really  know  ? 
Add,  that  M.  Guizot  is  not  repelled  by  the  age  of  his  heroine,  who  was 
thirty -four  years  old  when  she  married,  in  second  nuptials,  William 
Russell,  her  junior  by  two  or  three  years.     She  was  forty-two  when  she 
wrote  to  him  from  London,  and  said  tiiat  to  write  to  him  was  the  delight 
of  her  mornings,  to  have  written  to  him  the  consolation  of  her  entire 
•days — ^diat  she  was  then  writing  in  her  bed,  his  pillow  behind  her — ^the 
pillow  on  which  his  dear  head  would  rest,  she  hoped,  to-morrow  evening, 
and  many  evenings  to  come.     She  was  forty-six  when  she  wrote  to  him 
Irom  Stratton,  and  declared  herself  to  have  been,  these  twelve  years 
past,  as  passionately  in  love  as  ever  woman  was, — ^and  hoped  to  be  equally 
so  for  twelve  years  to  come,  always  happy,  and  always  his.     It  is  one  of 
Balzac's  sayings,  that  the  physiognomy  of  women  does  not  declare 
itself  before  they  are  thirty.     M.  Fieury  submits  that  their  youth  begins 
a  good  while  before,  but  lasts  beyond,  that.     The  modem  romance,  he 
Temarks,  has  singularly  compromised  lafemme  de  trente  ans — and  refers 
in  particular  to  the  "  Gordian  Knot"  (of  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  ?  exces- 
sively no,  but)  of  M.  Charles  de  Bernard  {Le  Nceud  gordieh),  in  which 
ihe  heroine,  Madame  de  Flamareil,  one  of  the  flightiest  of  that  author's  - 
many  flighty  heroines,  is   even   turned  of  forty.      '*In  the  modem 
romance,  it  is  the  lady's  privilege,  be  her  age  forty  or  thirty,  to  run 
through  her  course  of  adventures  with  effrontery,  and  to  play  the  fool 
avee  maturite.     What  a  way  off  is  all  this  from  Lady  Russell !     Her 
love  began  late :  what  matter,  if  it  lasted  her  life  long,  embellished  and 
enchanted  it,  strengthened  while  it  charmed  her  soul ;  and,  even  after 
the  fatal  blow  which  came  to  shatter  it  in  assailing  the  object  by  which 
March — vol.  cxv.  ko.  cccclix.  u 
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it  wafl  inspired,  tbia  lore  sairiyed  the  wound  thus  dealt  to  it^  and  from  its 
yerj  anguish  derived  new  life.^* 

She  was  a  widow  when  Lord  Rnasell  made  her  his  wife,  having  been 
married  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  Lord  Vanghan,  l^  whose  &milj 
she  was  held  in  lastbg  esteem.  Her  grand^Either  was  the  Earl  of  SoutlH 
ampton — Shakspeare's  Southampton-— the  earl  whom  Nashe  oommemo- 
rates  as  *'  a  dear  lover  and  cherisher,  as  well  of  the  lovers  of  poete 
as  of  poets  themselves,"  panegyrising  too  the  "incomprehensible  height 
of  his  spirit,  both  in  heroic  resolution  and  matters  of  oonodt,"  and 
bewailing  the  scribbler  or  poetaster  that  should  sufier  wreck  on  the 
"  diamond  rock  of  his  judgment.''  So  again  Gervase  Harkham  ad< 
dresses  him  as 

Thou  gloiiotis  laurel  of  the  Muses'  hill, 
Whose  eje  doth  crown  the  most  victorious  pen ; 
Bright  lamp  of  vurtue,  ftc, — 

all  which  hyperbolical  praise  is  something  different,  as  Mr.  Knighf^ 
remarks,t  from  Shakspeare's  simple  expressions  of  respect  and  devotion 
in  the  dedication  to  the  "Lucrece."  The  son  of  this  accomplished 
nobleman,  and  &ther  of  Lady  Russell,  who  herself  seems  to  have  in- 
herited the  qualities  of  them  both,  was,  if  we  may  adopt  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt's  character  of  him,  ''  the  most  honest  man  ever  known  to  have 
been  in  the  service  of  Charles  the  Second/'^  When  the  disputes  broke 
out  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  parliaments.  Lord  Southampton 
appeared  to  side  with  the  latter,  and  so  became  a  very  popular  peer,  for 
a  while.  But  when  the  popular  side  began  to  be  boisterous  and  over 
aggressive,  his  lordship's  feelings  underwent  a  change,  and  the  court 
found  in  ham  an  attached  and  trustworthy  adherent  While  the  contest 
lasted,  however,  he  did  his  endeavour  to  abate  its  violence  and  reconcile 
its  leaders.  He  was  one  of  the  fsuthful  four  who  obtained  leave  to  pay 
the  last  duties  to  their  beheaded  king ;  which  sad  office  performed,  he 
withdrew  with  his  family  to  his  country-seat  in  Hamnshue.  Here,  at 
Tichfield,  he  quietly  abode  until  that  drear  thirtieth  of  January  had  its 
reaction  (long  years  after)  in  a  twenty-ninth  of  May— declining,  during 
the  interval,  whatever  advances  Cromwell  made  to  gain  over  so  respected 
and  respect-worthy  a  man. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  his  daughter — ^whoee  maiden  style  was 
Lady  Rachael  Wriothesley — must  have  been  fiv&-and-twenty  years  old, 
^^  or  thereby,"  as  the  cautious  Scot  has  it ;  having  been  bom  about  the 
year  1636,  and  losing  her  mother  soon  afler.  The  public  agitations 
which  troubled  her  early  days,  would  probably  debar  her  of  advantages 
in  education  she  might  else  have  enjoyed.  Not  that  she  was  uneducated 
•—as  some  sticklers  for  orthography,  disregardful  of  times  and  seasons^ 
and  unobservant  of  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then,  might  conclude 
from  her  mis-spellm^.  But  she  was  perhaps  less  cultivated,  in  the  school- 
room department  oi  a  nobleman's  home,  than  an  English  gentiewoman 
of  her  rank,  and  in  that  age,  was  expected  to  be.  Educated  she  was,  in 
the  higher,  broader,  better  sense  of  that  abused  or  misused  term. 

«  See  M.  Guv.  fleuiy's  DemUres  Etudes  (1859),  1 1  pp.  27-34* 
t  William  Shakspere :  a  Biography,  p.  224. 
i  The  Town,  p.  219,  edit  1859. 
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Litde  is  khown  of  her  wedded  fife  with  the  soa  nd  heir  of  Lord 
Carbeny.  In  1667,  we  find  her,  a  mdow,  residing  with  her  sister  at 
GKchfield.  How  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Russell  (who  suc-> 
ceeded  to  the  eoortesy  title  of  Lord  Russell,  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brothers)  is  leflb  untold  by  those  who  haye  the  telling  of  her  story.  Lady 
Vanghan  was  a  rich  heiress,  and  Mr.  Russell  but  a  younger  son.  The 
heiress  is  said  to  haye  given  him  eyery  modest  encouragement,  and  the 
gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  backward  in  turning  it  to  account, 
whether  from  '^  proper  pride,**  ^^  false  deHcacy,"  constitutional  diffidence, 
or  what  not  It  eould  have  been  no  yerylong  wooing,  either.  In  1669 
they  were  united  in  holy  wedlock,  and  of  the  fourteen  years  the  union 
lasted,  each  seems  to  have  been  happier  than  the  last.  Some  of  her 
letters,  dated  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  might  still  ''pass  for  love- 
letters.''  These  married  lovers  were  so  seldom  apart,  that  letter-writing 
was  not  much  in  request  between  them.  But  Lord  Russell  must  now 
and  then  pay  his  father^  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  a  ''  visit  of  duty ;"  or  an 
election  to  parliament  would  draw  him  from  home  delights  to  public 
affairs,  which,  it  would  almost  appear — 

Which  ever  as  he  could  with  baste  despatch^ 
He'd  come  agaiiL»  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Pevour  up  her  discourse* 

as  wiser  as  well  as  sweeter  far  than  he  eould  listen  to  elsewhere— for  her 
eloquence  manifestly  eschewed  the  form  of  curtain-lectures.  While  these 
brief  separations  then  endured,  she  would  gladden  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  a  love«letter.  Such,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are  some  of  her 
epistles  yet  extant:  (of  her  husband's,  there  remain  none.)  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  fragment,  to  show  the  manner  of  them  :  it  is  dated  ''  from 
London  to  Stratton,  1680,"  and  the  time  is  Saturday  night:  ^' These 
are  the  pleasing  moments,  in  absenoe  my  dearest  blessing,  either  to  read 
something  from  you,  or  be  writing  something  to  yon ;  yet  I  never  do  it 
but  I  am  touchea  with  a  sensible  regret,  that  I  cannot  pour  out  in  words 
what  my  heart  is  so  big  with,  which  is  much  more  just  to  your  dear  self 
(in  a  passionate  return  of  love  and  gratitude)  than  I  can  tefl  you ;  but  it 
is  not  my  talent;  and  so,  I  hope,  not  a  necessary  signification  of  the 
truth  of  it ;  at  least  not  thought  so  by  you."*  At  another  time— and 
addressed  to  him  at  Wobnm  [or  Woheey  as  their  litde  daughter  pro- 
nounces it :  '<  IkGss  Rachel  has  prattied  a  lone  t^orj^^*  writes  mamma,  in 
1677,  ^'  but  Watkins  calls  for  my  letter,  so  I  must  omit  it.  She  says, 
papa  has  sent  for  her  to  Wobee,  and  then  she  gallops  and  says  she  has 
been  there,  and  a  great  deal  more ;  but  boiled  oysters  call,  so  my  story 
must  rest.  She  wUl  send  no  duty,  she  is  positive  in  it.''f  ]  :  "  Absent  or 
present,  my  dearest  life  is  equally  obliging,  and  ever  the  earthly  delight 
of  my  souL"(  And  once  more :  **  Our  small  ones  are  as  you  lefl  them, 
I  praise  God ;  Miss  writes  and  lays  the  letters  by,  that  papa  may  admire 
tiiem  when  he  comes :  it  is  a  moment  more  wished  for  than  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  all  the  eloquence  I  am  mistress  of,  yet  you  know  how  much 
that  is;  but  my  dear  abuser  I  love  more  than  my  life,  and  am  entirely 
his— &  Russeil.*§ 

•  Some  Account  of  the  life  of  Bachael,  Lady  BusseU,  Ac  (1819),  p.  820. 
t  Ibid.  p.  191.  t  Ibid.  p.  MS.  §  Ihid.  p.  204. 
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Thus  writes  the  woman  who  was  at  onee  a  pattern  of  gdod  sense  and 
of  romantic  affection— as  she  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
adds  that  the  two  things  are  not  incompatible,  when  dther  of  them  ezisti 
in  the  highest  degree — i^pealing  to  her  long  second  widowhood  in  proof 
of  this ;  for  though  she  continued  a  widow  the  rest  of  her  life,  and 
though  she  **  never  ceased  regretting  her  lord's  death,  and  had  great 
troubles  besides,  yet  the  high  sense  she  had  of  the  duties  of  a  human 
being  enabled  her  to  enjoy  consolations  that  ordinary  pleasure  might 
haye  enyied;  first,  in  the  education  of  her  children,  and  secondly,  in 
the  tranquillity  which  health  and  temperance^/orce^  upon  her.^*, 

Hers  was  the  charm  of  calm  good  sense. 
Of  wholesome  views  of  earai  and  heaven, 

Of  pity,  touch'd  with  reverence. 
To  all  things  freely  given.t 

Lone  before  the  catastrophe  came,  Lady  Russell  appears  to  have  had 
mounifol  previsions  of  some  such  possible  advent  Was  there  not  a 
Nemesis  dogging  the  steps  of  all  this  happiness  ?  While  yet  in  the 
nnebbing  tide  of  prosperity  and  peace,  she  writes,  for  example,  in  a  strain 
like  this :  *'  What  have  I  to  ask  but  a  continuance,  if  God  see  fit,  of 
these  present  enjoyments?  If  not,  a  submission  without  murmur,  to 
His  most  wise  and  unerring  providence :  having  a  thankful  heart  for  the 
years  I  have  been  so  perfectly  contented  in.  He  knows  best  when  we 
have  had  enough  here :  what  1  most  earnestly  beg  from  His  mercy  is, 
that  we  both  live  so  as,  whichever  goes  first,  the  other  may  not  soirow 
as  for  one  of  whom  they  have  no  hope.  Then  let  us  cheerfully  expect 
to  be  together  to  a  good  old  age ;  if  not,  let  us  not  doubt  but  He  will 
support  us  under  what  trial  He  will  inflict  upon  us.  These  are  neces- 
sary meditations  sometimes,  that  we  may  not  be  surprised  above  our 

strength  by  a  sudden  accident,  being  unprepared Death  is  the 

extremest  evil  against  nature,  it  is  true ;  let  us  overcome  the  immoderate 
fear  of  it  either  to  our  friend  or  self,  and  then  what  light  hearts  we  may 
live  with  ?*%  Words,  if  not  of  a  perfect  woman,  at  l^t  of  one  ''  nobly 
plann'd,  to  warn,  to  comfort"— a  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath,  a 
traveller  between  life  and  death — and  counselling  and  inciting  her  fellow- 
traveller  to  remember  that  end  from  the  beginnmg. 

It  is  observable  that  Lady  Rachael's  letters  assume  a  more  serious  tone 
from  the  year  1678 — her  husband's  motion  in  the  House  to  take  into 
consideration  the  threatening  aspects  of  "  popery  and  a  standing  army," 
exciting  her  apprehensions,  no  doubt,  in  a  painful  degree.  She  writes 
to  him,  apparency  in  reference  to  this  critical  step  :  ^*  My  sister  being 
here,  tells  me  she  overheard  you  tell  her  lord  last  ni^ht  that  you  would 
take  notice  of  the  business  (you  know  what  I  mean)  in  the  house  :  this 
alarms  me,  and  I  do  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  truly  if  you  have  or 
mean  to  do  it.  If  you  do,  I  am  most  assured  you  will  repent  it.  I  beg 
once  more  to  know  the  trutL  It  is  more  pain  to  be  in  doubt,  and  to 
your  sister  too,  and,  if  I  have  any  interest,  I  use  it  to  heg  your  sUenoe  in 
this  case,  at  least  to-day."  Suspense  was  soon  over ;  forecast  shadows 
g^ve  place  to  the  substance  and  actual  presence  of  dreadful  certainties : 

*  The  Town,  p.  219.  f  Owen  Meredith :  The  Wanderer, 

j:  life  and  Letters  (1819),  p.  169. 
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the  prison-house,  the  trial-scene,  the  8ca£Fold,  and  then  forty  years  of 
-widowhood  for  this  Rachael  weeping  for  her  husband,  but  not  refusing 
to  be  comforted  because  he  was  not.  He  would  not  return  to  her,  but 
she  would  go  to  him,  when  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  this  wilderness 
should  be  accomplished,  and  the  time  come  for  entering  into  "rest. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  episode  in  English  history  more  familiar  to  the 
general  reader  than  that  concerning  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell,  and  his 
wife's  presence  and  occupation  there.  It  was  when  sorrow  shook  their 
roof-tree  that  this  good,  hrave  woman  was  seen  in  her  native  goodness 
and  courage.  Appalled  as  she  may  have  been,  must  have  been,  at  her 
husband's  peril,  she  maintained  all  her  self-possession,  and  instead  of 
giving  way  to  hysterical  agitations,  betook  herself  to  action,  to  steadfast 
exertion  to  save  him  if  that  might  be,  to  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, whatever  should  betide.  Rousing  all  the  energies  of  her  nature, 
says  Miss  Costello,  she  bent  their  whole  force  to  the  accomplishing  the 
only  object  which  was  now  sacred  in  her  duty ;  and,  during  the  brief 
interval  between  her  husband's  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
she  never  ceased  her  efforts  to  provide  against  the  charges  which  would 
be  brought  forward  to  crush  him.  The  trial  came  on,  And  Lord  Russell 
did 

not  want  a  faithful  friend 

To  share  his  bitter  fate's  decree. 

"  When  the  Attorney-General's  parsimonious  indulgence,  wluch  grudged 
the  patriot  a  legal  adviser,  permitted  him  to  employ  a  servant  to  write 
notes  for  him,  and  the  Chief  Justice  added — 'Any  of  your  servants  shall 
assist  vou  in  writing  anything  you  please,'  the  memorable  reply  of  Lord 
Russell  was  elicited :  *  My  vrife,'  said  he,  *  is  here  to  do  it ;'  and  the 
daughter  of  Southampton,  whose  long  services  to  his  country  nothing 
availed,  stood  forth,  in  the  midst  of  a  full  court  of  her  husband's  enemies, 
undaunted  in  the  discharge  of  her  holy  office.  *  If  my  Lady  will  give 
herself  that  trouble ' — was  the  answer  of  the  chief  officer ;  while  every 
cheek  reddened  with  confiision  as  the  resolute  wife  took  her  seat,  with  the 
pen  in  her  hand,  and  her  anxious  eyes  fixed  on  him  for  whom  she  would 
nave  willingly  laid  down  her  own  life."*  The  thrill  of  anguish  that  ran 
through  the  court,  every  reader  of  those  proceedings  has  in  some  measure 
felt 

Vain  were  all  pleadings  during  the  trial,  vain  all  intercessions  and 
personal  humiliations  even,  after  sentence  was  recorded.  There  remains 
but  to  admire,  which  all  parties  unite  in  doing,  her  ^*  more  than  heroic — 
her  Christian  fortitude  and  submission  in  their  parting  interviews"! — ^in 
which  scenes  her  hitherto  quiet,  domestic  spirit  rose  to  a  pitch  of  elevation 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  :  *^  We  have  no  record  horn  herself  of  her 
feelings  on  these  distressing  occasions  ;  she  had  other  employment  than 
to  write  sentimental  letters :  firom  the  moment  of  her  husband's  arrest, 
she  was  a  complete  woman  of  business,  suppressing  every  feeling  which 
would  have  interfered  with  her  exertions  on  his  behalf."^  Among  the 
entries  in  Bishop  Burnet's  Journal,  descriptive  of  the  prison  scenes  of 
which  he  was  a  witness,  there  is  one  which  says :  "  When  my  lady  went^ 

*  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen,  by  L.  S.  Costello,  vol.  ilL 

t  Brit.  Rev.  vol.  xvi.  p.  464.  J  Ibid. 
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he  [Lord  Russell]  sud  he  widlied  she  would  give  over  beating  ereiy  buafa^ 
and  numiDg  so  about  for  his  preservation.  But  when  he  considered" — 
there  is  fine  unselfish  feeliog  in  this  consideration — ^^that  it  would  be 
some  mitigation  of  her  soirow  afterwards,  thai  she  left  nothing  undone 
that  could  have  g^ven  any  probable  hopes,  he  aequiesoed :  and,  indeed^  I 
never  saw  his  heart  so  near  failing  him,  as  when  he  spake  of  her.  Some- 
times I  saw  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  he  would  turn  about  and  presently 
ishange  the  discourse. 

<'  At  ten  o'doekf"  on  the  morning  of  his  execution,  "  my  lady  left  him. 
He  kissed  heat  four  or  five  tisMs;  and  she  kept  her  sorrows  so  within 
herself,  that  she  gave  hun  no  disturbance  by  their  parting.  After  she 
was  gone,  he  said,  '  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past,'  and  ran  out  a 
iong  discourse  concerning  her— bow  great  a  blessing  she  had  been  to 
him ;  and  said  what  a  miseiT  it  would  have  been  to  him,  if  she  had  not 
had  that  magnammity  of  spirit,  joined  to  her  tenderness,  as  never  to  have 
desired  him  to  do  a  biEise  thing  for  the  saving  of  his  life ;  whereas,  others 
wise,  what  a  week  should  I  have  passed,  if  she  had  been  crying  on  me 
to  turn  informer,  and  be  a  Lord  Howard,"*  4BC.f  And  so  they  parted : 
he^  bouad  for  thte  scaffold  in  Lineoln's  Inn^fields— a  spot  selected,  it  has 
been  supposed,  as  being  the  nearest  available  locality  to  the  great  town 
property  of  the  Bedford  family  (Bloomsbury  lying  opposite^  and  Covent- 
garaen  on  one  side)-^she,  to  that  now  dreary  home  which  contained  no 
one  near  enough  in  affection,  or  old  enough  in  years,  to  solace  her  in  her 
great  woe ;  for  her  favourite  sister  was  dead,  and  her  children  were  not 
as  yet  of  an  age  to  do  aught  but  intensify  the  pangs  of  bereavement. 

A  wail  of  an^ish  is  wrung  from  her  at  times,  for  the  iron  had  entered 
into  her  soul.  But  piously,  patiently,  bravely  she  bears  up,  for  the  sake 
of  his  children,  and  of  him.  The  earliest  insight  we  obtain  into  her  state 
of  mind,  is  derived  from  a  letter  to  her  friend  and  counsellor,  Dr.  Fitz- 
william,  two  months^  after  the  execution.  ^'  I  know  I  have  deserved  mj 
punishment,  and  will  be  silent  under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart 
mourns,  too  sadly,  I  fear,  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  nave  not  the 
dear  companion  and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  want  him  to 
talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat,  and  sleep  with.  All  these  things  are 
irksome  to  me.  The  day  unwelcpme,  and  the  night  so  too  ;  all  company 
aud  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be  :  yet  all  this  is,  that  I  enjoy  n<^ 

*  Lord  Howard,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecation,  who  had,  at  one  time^ 
taken  part  in  the  treasonable  meetings  of  Rumsey,  West,  Ferguson,  and  that  dirty 
set;  and  of  whom,  so  infamous  was  his  character,  the  King  himself  declared,  tfaift 
he  (Charles)  would  not  hang  the  worst  dog  he  had,  upon  Howard's  evidence. 

t  Burnet's  Journal.  In  the  History,  the  good  bishop's  "  t»raUel  passage  "  runs 
thas:  ''He  also  parted  from  his  lady  with  a  composed  silence ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone,  he  said  to  me,  'The  bitterness  of  death  is  past;'  for  he  loved  and 
esteemed  her  beyond  expression,  as  she  well  deserved  it  in  all  respects." 

X  In  September,  namely,  1683.  No  Bartholomew  Fair  for  any  of  her  household, 
Aif  year.  A  remmrk  that  might  seem  utterly  irrelevant  and  gratuitous,  were  it 
not  backed  by  a  noticeable  fragment  from  a  recent  history  of  that  metropolitan 
festival:  "Rachel,  LadyRussdl,  might  have  shared,  in  these  days,  with  Lady 
Castlemaine  [see  Pepys],  the  pleasures  of  the  Fair.  As  she  is  finishing  a  letter  to 
her  husband,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1680,  she  is  interrupted,  and  before  dosing 
it,  writes:  '  My  Sister  and  Lady  Inchiquin  are  just  come  irom  Bartholomew  Fair, 
and  stored  us  all  with  Fairings.'  "^Memoirs  qf  Bartholomew  FaxTf  by  ^enry  Morley, 
p.  282. 
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ihe  woiid  in  mj  own  way ;  and  this,  sure,  hmders  my  oomfbrt  When 
I  see  my  ehildien  before  me,  I  remember  the  pleasure  he  took  in  them : 
dns  makes  my  heart  shrink."  She  roused  herself,  indeed,  to  defend  her 
husband's  memory  (by  a  letter  to  the  king — at  whose  feet  she  had  ao 
ktely  knelt  with  uipotent  sapplication*),  anid  to  watch  orer  the  interests 
of  tbeir  diiUren.  She  undertook  the  complete  edncatbn  of  her  daughters, 
.to  which  Burnet  incited  her  as  not  only  '^  the  greatest  part  of  her  duty," 
but  as  a  '^  noUe  entertainment  to  her,  and  the  best  diversion  and  cure  of 
a  wounded  spirit."  Other  cares — indudmg  a  variety  of  family  trials — 
occupied  her  thoughts  and  claimed  her  time.  But  amid  all  these  demands 
on  her  attention---distractbns,  munly,  in  a  good  sense,  and  to  salutary 
effect — ^the  shadow  of  the  scaffold,  on  that  terrible  July  day,  fell  wither- 
ingly  on  her  spirit,  and  darkened  eveiy  object  her  eye,  or  her  mind's  eye, 
fell  on.  There  is  a  pathetic  significance  in  her  repeated  use  of  the  word 
"  amazement,"  to  express  the  bewildering  strangeness  of  her  sensations. 
«I  am  going,"  one  of  her  letters  bears  record,  ''to  that  now  desolate 
place  Stratton,  where  I  must  expect  new  amazing  reflections,  it  being  a 
place  where  I  have  lived  in  sweet  and  full  content,  considered  the  con- 
dition of  others,  and  thought  none  deserved  my  envy.  But  I  must  pass 
no  more  such  diays  on  earth !  However,  places  are  indeed  nothing ;  for 
where  can  I  dwell  that  his  figure  is  not  present  to  me  ?"  Grief  mis  the 
room  up  of  her  absent  lord, 

lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  her,  .  «  . 
Kemembers  her  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stufis  oat  his  vacant  garments  with  his  fomiyf 

and*  half  persuades  her  she  has  reason,  like  the  Lady  Constance,  to  be 
fond  of  gnef.  Years  roll  by,  year  after  year,  ten,  twenty,  thirty — and 
still  the  same  string  vibrates.  Very  <dose  upon  the  end  of  the  forty  years, 
in  faet,  the  widow  puts  her  thou^ts  on  paper,  and  there  reverts  to  that 
long-ago  July  sorrow  as  though  it  were  of  yesterday's  date.  The  paper 
in  question  is  among  the  Deronshire  MSS.,  and  is  a  "  mere  rough  draft, 
full  of  erasures,  repetitions,  and  omissions,  and  written  with  the  trembling 
liand  of  old  age,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  legible"]: — ^but  it  is  as  characteristic 
of  the  woman  and  wife  as  aught  she  penned  in  the  old,  old  time.  In  it 
Ae  deplores  her  short-comings  and  misdoings — her  pride,  choler,  ezactinr 
disposition.  ^  Not  well  satisfied  if  I  have  not  all  the  respect  I  expectec^ 
even  from  my  superiors.  Such  has  been  the  pride  of  my  naught  heart, 
I  fear,  and  also  neglect  in  my  performances  due  to  my  superiors,  children, 
fiiends,  or  ser?ants — I  heartily  lament  my  sin.  But,  alas !  in  my  most 
dear  husband's  troubles,  seeking  help  from  man,  but  finding  none.  His 
life  was  taken  away,  and  bo  sorely  was  my  spirit  wounded,  even  without 
prospect  of  future  comfort  or  consolation — the  more  £ftulty  in  me,  having 

"*  Pleading,  "  with  many  tears,  the  merit  and  \07tXty  of  her  father,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  those  errors  into  wliieh  honest,  however  mistaken,  principles  had  seduced 
her  husband.  These  supplications  were  the  last  instance  of  female  weakness  (if 
they  deserve  the  name)  which  she  betrayed.  Finding  all  applications  vain,  she 
collected  courage,  and  not  only  fortified  herself  against  the  fatal  blow,  but  endea- 
voured by  her  example  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  her  unfortunate  lord."— 
Sime^s  HitL  qfEngl  (edit.  1794%  voL  ziL  p.  290. 

{King  John,  Act  lU.  6c  4. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Life  and  Letters,  edit  1819. 
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ihree  dear  children  to  perform  m j  duty  to,  with  thankfulness  for  such  a 
hlesslng  left  me  under  so  heavy  a  dispensation  as  I  felt  the  loss  of  him 
to  be.  But,  alas !  how  feeble  did  I  find  myself  both  then,  and  also  poorly 

prepared  to  bear  the  loss  of  my  dear  child  and  only  son  in  1711 

Alas  I  from  my  childhood  I  can  recollect  a  backwardness  to  prayi  and 
coldness  when  I  did,  and  ready  to  take  or  see  cause  to  be  absent  at  the 
public  ones."  (The  reader  will  perlu^s  be  reminded  of  a  stanza  of  Mrs. 
Browning's,  referring  to  childhood  in  a  *'  garden  long  deserted  "— 

I  knew  the  time  would  pass  away; 
And  yet,  beside  the  rose-tree  wall. 
Dear  God,  how  seldom,  if  at  all. 

Did  I  look  up  to  pray  !*) 

"Even  after  a  sharp  sickness  and  danger  at  Chelsea,  spending  my 
time  childishly,  if  not  idly ;  and  if  I  had  read  a  few  lines  in  a  pious 

book,  contented  I  had  done  well At  seventeen  years  of  age  vras 

married  ;  continued  too  often  being  absent  at  the  public  prayers,  taking 
very  slight  causes  to  be  so,  liking  too  well  the  esteemed  diversions  of  the 
town,  as  the  Park,  visiting,  plays,  &c. ;  trifling  away  my  precious  time.'' 
And  so  she  continues  her  self-upbraidings— ^er  choosing  to  go  to  a 
church  where  the  sermon  "  would  be  short,"  and  her  superior  relish  of 
"  a  great  dinner"  that  followed — ^her  kill-time  amusements  at  Bath  and 
Tunbridee,  *<  thinking  but  little  what  was  serious,"  and  her  forgetful- 
ness  of  things  above,  with  such  a  husband  as  she  eventuaUy  found,  to  set 
her  affections  on  things  below. 

M.  Fleury  anticipates  the  comments  that  certain  of  his  countiymen 
may  pass  on  the  seeming  want  of  resignation  in  this  widowed  lady's 
confessions,  wrung  from  her  when  the  wound  was  yet  fresh  and  open. 
'*  Oh !  je  sais  bien  ce  qu'on  reprochera  k  lady  Eussell."  It  will  be  said, 
he  intimates,  by  you  high  Catholics,  that  she  is  no  saint,  and  you  will 
detect  the  secret  of  her  weakness  in  the  religion  she  professes.  Granted, 
then,  she  performs  no  such  act  of  determined  renunciation  as  the  con- 
vent requires  :  nay,  under  the  stroke  of  the  Divine  hand,  she  utters  a 
wail,  and  the  world  hears  it.  "  M.  Guizot  a  recueilli  ces  lamentations 
d^sesp^r^es,  et  sa  pitie  fait  6cho,  apr^s  deux  si^cles,  k  cette  grande  doa- 
leur."     But  it  is  these  quiverings  of  a  lacerated  heart,  these  outbreak- 

*  The  epithet  in  the  third  line  is  one  of  those  Barrtttitm  that  could  he  altered 
for  the  hetter.  But  the  poem  ("  The  Deserted  Garden")  is  altogether  a  beautiftil 
one.  And  if  the  foregoing  stanza  is  applicable  to  Lady  Russell's  coniession  of 
her  "  childish  time,"  the  concluding  ones  are  sufficiently  expressive  of  her  feelings 
in  old  age,  to  justify  the  addition  of  them  in  this  place  : 

"  The  time  it  past :  and  now  that  grows 
The  cypress  high  among  the  trees. 
And  I  behold  white  sepulchres 
As  well  as  the  white  rose, — 
"  When  wiser,  meeker  thoughts  are  given, 
And  1  have  learnt  to  lift  my  face, 
Beminded  how  earth's  greenest  place 
The  colour  draws  from  heaven, — 
*<  It  something  saath  for  earthly  pain, 
But  more  for  Heavenly  promise  firee. 
That  I  who  was,  would  shrink  to  be 
That  happy  child  again." 
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ingB  of  a  despair  full  of  impatience  and  anguish,  this  pride  even  of  the 
human  creature  in  revolt  for  a  moment  against  the  unknown,  which  gives 
relief  by  contrast,  as  M.  Fleury  thinks,  in  Lady  Russell's  character,  to 
the  final  resignation  and  practical  piety  of  her  latter  days.  Had  she 
been  less  emporiSe  at  the  first,  less  veritably  the  woman,  less  resolutely 
the  wife,  less  emphatically  <'  in  love,"*  she  '^  would  have  been  less  great 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  and,  who  can  tell  ?  she  might  have  been,  perhaps, 
less  pure  before  God.  No,  Lady  Russell  is  not  a  saint  A  woman  of  me 
world,  a  daughter  of  England's  aristocracv,  the  ardent  wife  of  an  heroic 
nobleman,  the  incensed  subject  of  a  libertine  prince,  merry  monarch  (rot 
faeUe\  and  impkcable  foe, — Lady  Russell  holds  to  life  and  society  by 
all  those  ties  of  feeling  and  all  those  sensitive  fibres  which  vibrate  with 
human  passion ;  and  therein  consists,  for  me,  the  eesthetic  beauty  of 
what  M.  Guizot  calls  <  la  creature  vivante.'  The  beanty  of  a  Carmelite, 
that  is  to  say  of  a  creature  dead  to  the  world,  is  of  a  very  different  cha« 
racter ;  it  has  other  perfections,  other  reflections,  another  sort  of  great- 
ness."'!' Between  the  merit  of  the  two  pictures,  it  is  not,  even  a  "  good 
CathoUc"  critic  submits,  for  man,  but  for  God  to  decide. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  '<  certain,"  that  if  ever  there  was  an  angel  upon 
earth  this  woman  was  one.  He  says  this  in  reference  to  a  charming 
passage  in  one  of  her  letters — dated  five  years  after  her  great  loss : 
^^  My  finendships  have  made  all  the  joys  and  troubles  of  my  life ;  and 
yet  who  would  live  and  not  love  ?"  [Again  we  must  parenthesise,  with  a 
modem  paraphrase— from  Mr.  Tennyson,  this  time : 

This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall, 

I  felt  it  when  I  sorrowed  most, 

'Tb  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all-t] 

*^  Those  who  have  tried  the  insipidness  of  it  would,  I  believe,  never 
choose  it  Mr.  Waller  says,  'tis  (with  singing)  all  we  know  they  do 
above.  §  And  'tis  enough ;  for  if  there  is  so  charming  a  delight  in  the 
love,  and  suitableness  in  humours,  to  creatures,  what  must  it  be  to  the 
clarified  spirits  to  love  in  the  presence  of  God !"  The  same  genial  critic 
admires  her  letters  generally,  as  not  more  remarkable  for  the  fidelity 
they  evince  to  her  husband's  memory,  than  for  the  fine  sense  they  display 
in  all  matters  upon  which  the  prejudices  of  education  had  left  her  a  free 
judgment,  and  especially  for  their  delightful  candour. 

Of  the  Letters  in  general  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  passing, 
the  judgment  by — what  a  different  Letter-writer — Horace  Walpole. 
''It  is  very  remarkable,"  he  tells  Mann,  1751,  ''how  much  better 
women  write  than  men.  I  have  now  before  me  a  volume  of  letters 
written  by  the  widow  of  the  beheaded  Lord  Russell,  which  are  fiill  of 
the  most  moving  and  expressive  eloquence  :  I  want  to  persuade  the 
Duke  of  Bedfora  to  let  them  be  printed."!]     Two-and-twenty  years  later 

*  The  French  essayist's  expression  is  *<  moins  omoirmfe,  disons  le  mot,  puiaque 
anssi  bien  11  lert  de  texte  ^  ces  Etudes."— Z7erfMlr«t  EhudeM^  1 1.  p.  85. 
t  Ibid.  t  In  Memoriam,  {  84. 

{  What  kuow  we  of  the  blest  above, 

But  that  they  sing  and  that  they  love.— WAUiSR. 
II  Cunningham's  Walpole's  Letters,  vol.  iL  p.  S71. 
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we  find  him  writing  to  Mason  (1773) — the  letten  having  meaniriiile 
been  published-^*'  Lady  Russell's  Letters  too  I  hare  seen  firannerlj,  they 
are  to  and  from  her  dixector,  a  Jacobite  dergyman,  who  triumphs  on  her 
husband's  martyrdom,  and  whom  wiih  her  sense  and  ^int  I  snonld  hav^e 
thought  she  would  have  kicked  out  of  her  house."*  Horaoe  bong  quite 
out  with  the  Bedfbrds  just  now,  adds  his  surprise  that  the  Dadieas  should 
*'  in  this  our  day"  give  leave  for  the  publication — supposing  her  to  con- 
cur with  her  late  Duke,  who,  when  m  Ireland,  Walpole  affirms,  called 
Lord  Russell  ^'a  very  silly  fellow"  forninning  the  race  he  did,  and  blot- 
ting the  Bedford  'scutcheon  with  blood. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  blindness  whidi  darkened  Lady  Rua- 
sell's  old  age  was  caused  by  excessive  weeping*  Physiologists  tell  us, 
however,  that  a  cataract,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  uMlady  of  her 
eyes,  is  by  no  mtens  likel  v  to  be  owing  to  that  cause.  Fresh  occarion 
for  tears  beset  her  as  life  advanced.  Ths  loss  of  her  only  son,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  in  1711,  was  followed  half  a  year  later  by  that  of  one  of 
her  daughters,  in  childbed.  A  touching  anecdote  is  told  in  relation  to 
this  latter  bereavement.  "  She  had  anodier  daughter  who  happened  to 
be  in  diildbed  also ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  eoooeal  from  her  the 
death  of  her  suter,  this  admirable  woman  assumed  a  dieeiful  air,  and, 
in  answer  to  her  daughter's  anxious  inquiries,  said,  with  an  extraordinary 
colouring  of  the  £ftct,  for  which  a  martyr  to  truth  could  have  loved  her, 
*  I  have  seen  your  sister  out  of  bed  to-day.'  "f  Under  sore  trials  like 
these. 

There  is  a  desperate  patience  in  her  look. 

And  strangling  smiles,  or  rather  ehosts  of  amiles. 

Display  tlie  sadness  of  her  wrinkled  visage4 

An  expert  in  a£Uction,  she  "  wore  no  less  a  loving  hce  because  so 
broken-hearted."  She  might,  in  some  essential  features,  be  studied  for 
ihe  original  of  one  of  Overbury's  portraits,  ^^A  Veriutnu  Widdav^-^-^whOf 
<<  as  one  diamond  fashions  another,  so  is  she  wrought  into  workes  of 
diaritv,  with  the  dust  or  ashes  of  her  husband.  She  lives  to  see  hersdfe 
full  of  time ;  being  so  necessary  for  earth,  God  cals  her  not  to  heaven 
till  shee  be  very  aged :  and  even  then,  though  her  natural  strength 
iSule  her,  she  stands  like  an  ancient  pyramid  ;  which  the  lesse  it  gvows 
to  man's  eye,  the  nearer  it  reaches  to  heaven."  § 

•  Cmmhigliam's  Walpole^s  Letters,  vol.  v.  p.  462. 

f  Leigh  Hunt :  The  Town,  p.  2S0. 

I  Hartlej  Coleridge's  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

§  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy's  **  Chazacters."    (Works,  p.  138,  edit  1856.) 
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6TEEE0SG0PIC   GLIMPSEa 
By  W.  Chables  Kent. 

u.^-shenstone  at  leasowes. 

Sheltekbd  by  a  grotto  dank  and  dreaiy, 

In  a  drkzling  mist  of  autumn,  stands 
One  of  stalwart  frame  with  watching  weary — 
Blue  his  fartire  fiEkce  and  mottled  hands : 
From  that  dripping  lair. 
Through  the  humia  air. 
Many  a  wimiing  way  his  eye  oommands. 

Bx)und  the  pebble^'floored  and  shell-roofed  entiy 

Tndk  of  drenched  and  withered  Tme-leayea  cling : 
Hollyhocks,  with  soddened  bjooms,  stand  aentiy-^ 
In  the  raw  gusts  to  and  fro  they  swing : 
Heard  no  other  strain 
Than  the  ceaseless  rain — 
Saddei^  song  that  Nature's  self  can  sing. 

Here  a  leaden  dancing-satyr,  nibbling 
Mimic  tendrils,  oft  a  fount  uorears : 
Stopped  for  once  its  now  supeinuous  dribbling, 
Erstwhile  spouting  up  from  goblin  ears. 
'Mid  its  gambols  light, 
Lo!  the  leering  sprite 
Poised  upon  one  shaggy  leg  i^pears. 

Yonder,  throush  the  half-atripped  thicket  gleaming, 

Where  the  aropping  red  leaves  curl  and  |>lay. 
Seen  through  gauzy  veil  of  moisture  streaming 
From  the  matted  thorn's  minutest  spray-^ 
Dim  and  ghostlike  loom 
Through  tne  liquid  gloom 
Gable  ends  and  spectral  walls  of  grey. 
But  who  thus  in  rocky  covert  shivering. 

Like  a  timid  cmtiff  peering  thence. 
Seems  to  wait  some  si^mal  oi  delivering 
From  his  wretched  plight  of  chilled  suspense  P 
Lonely  here  doth  stand 
Lord  of  house  and  land- 
Strung  with  poignant  care  his  every  sense. 
Scattered  o'er  the  landscape,  mound  andr  dingle- 
Verdant  sweeps  of  velvet-shaven  lawn- 
Wooded  deUs  where  trees  and  brambles  mingle. 
Haunt  of  timorous  nightingale  and  fawn : 
Strown  around  the  scene. 
Viewed  through  leafless  screen. 
Sculptured  shapes  from  dreams  of  genius  drawn. 

'Tis  a  showery  maze  of  sylvan  splendour. 

Nature  tricked  with  Art,  and  dying  drowned— 
Art  the  signs  of  care  for  which  but  render 
Sadder  yet  each  lovely  nook  thus  crowned: 
Picturesque  retreats, 
'  O'er  whose  flooded  seats 
Blazoned  scraps  of  ckssic  verse  abound. 
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Hid  among  the  soaked,  decaying  flowers. 
Captive  thus  in  damp,  sequestered  grot, 
Counting  with  heart-throbs  the  dismal  hours. 
As  though  his  that  cultured  scene  were  not : 
Mark  the  curious  traits 
Yonder  form  displays, 
SpeU-bound  in  this  melancholy  spot. 

Slovenly  his  garb,  his  stature  burl  v — 

In  an  age  of  crisply  reared  perukes,  . 
Primly  parted  tresses  fcei  and  curly, 
Eaon  with  modish  air  that  garb  rebukes: 
Clownish  all  below. 
Soul  of  rustic  beau 
forth  from  every  well-trained  ringlet  looks. 

'Mid  this  Eden  of  a  quaint  creation 

That  of  fleeting  charms  the  wind  bereaves, 
Pouring  to  the  earth,the  brimmed  libation 
Of  tms  twofold  shower  of  rain  and  leaves. 
Sordid  cares  draw  near. 
While  her  web  of  fear 
Spiderous  Debt  around  her  victim  weaves. 

Mating  princely  taste  with  nnny  treasure. 

Seeking  drvads  and  but  nndiiig  duns, 
Leeal  fears  fill  up  that  heart's  sad  measure. 
Lowly  fears  of  every  writ  that  runs : 
Like  a  snow-flake  cold 
Melts  the  fairy  gold 
Li  the  hot  and  eager  grasp  it  shuns. 

Quenched  long  since  each  darling  home  affection. 

Dreams  of  love,  ab !  vainly  dmimt  in  youth. 
Now  the  shadowy  joys  of  his  selection 
Fade  before  the  fngid  light  of  Truth— 
Truth  whose  fatal  beam 
O'er  life's  waste  may  gleam, 
Hope's  mirage  oft  scattering  without  ruth. 

Woe-worn  thus  within  the  rocky  hollow. 

Whence  the  sullen  rain-flood  drips  and  drains. 
Droops  the  bard  that  dreads  what  fate  may  follow 
Prom  the  weight  of  care  his  soul  sustains : 
Solace  none  for  him. 
Save  the  echoings  dim 
Of  a  tinkling  lyre's  melodious  strains. 
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M.  Cafbfioue,  the  legitimist,  and  author  of  a  graceful  apology  of 
Madame  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  has  added  to  his  literary,  if  not  his 
philosoplucal  laurels,  by  penning  the  memoirs  of  the  less  gifted,  less 
artistic,  and  less  tasteful,  but  still  beautiful,  joyous,'kindly-hearted,  dever, 
and  fascinating  Du  Barry.  M.  Capefigue  ^hes  it  to  be  dearly  understood 
that,  in  takmg  up  subjects  of  so  delicate  a  character,  it  must  not  for  one 
moment  be  supposed  that  it  is  from  any  desire  on  his  part  to  yindicate  the 
reputation  of  the  king's  favourites.  These  evil  manners,  these  derelictions 
of  family  duty  have  been  justly  chastised  by  the  French  Revolution  :  the 
errors  of  the  flesh  have  been  expiated  by  blood.  But  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  these  ladies  on  political  events,  on  arts,  letters,  and  the  social 
movement  of  the  eighteenth  century  remain  not  the  less  worthy  of 
study — not  the  less  interesting  to  be  appreciated  in  their  true  light. 

Marie-Jeanne  de  Vaubemier,  afterwards  Madame  Du  Barry,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  but  honourable  couple  dwelling  in  Lorraine,  a  dis- 
trict which  had  only  been  annexed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Yienna  of 
1756.  So  straitened  were  her  parents'  circumstances,  that  the  death  of 
her  father,  who  was  employed  under  the  farmer^general,  when  she  was 
only  eight  years  of  age,  obliged  the  mother  to  seek  refuge  in  Paris, 
where  she  took  lodgings  in  the  Rue  des  Lions-Saint-Paul,  not  far  from 
the  convent  of  the  Picpus.  They  had  a  friend  in  the  metropolis  in  the 
person  of  the  farmer-general,  M.  Billard  de  Mouceaux,  who  had  stood 
sponsor  to  Marie-Jeanne,  and  he  placed  his  god-daughter  in  the  convent 
of  Sainte-Aure,  whilst  a  situation  was  found  for  the  mother,  Madame  de 
Vaubemier,  in  the  house  of  Madame  de  Renage.  Marie-Jeanne,  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  was  already  a  lively,  joyous,  captivating  child, 
coquette  in  her  dress,  and  proud  of  her  long  light  hidr,  that  fell  down  to 
her  heels,  of  her  eyes  so  neatly  cloven  beneath  pencilled  brows,  and  of 
the  perfect  oval  of  her  figure. 

Her  prospects  were,  however,  humble  at  first.  On  leaving  the  con- 
vent she  was  apprenticed  to  a  milliner,  Madame  Labille,  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Honor^,  under  the  name  of  Langon,  for  it  was  thought  to  be  de- 
rogatory to  a  Vaubemier  to  be  in  business.  Her  unde,  an  ecclesiastic 
known  as  Father  Lange,  and  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being 
spiritual  director  to  Madame  de  la  Garde  (**  une  veuve  de  haute  finance, ' 
as  Capefigue  amusmgly  designates  a  wealthy  widow),  came  to  Made- 
moiselle Langon's  rescue,  and  got  her,  after  her  three  years*  appren- 
ticeship had  expired,  a  situation  as  demoiselle  de  compagnie  in  the  house 
of  the  above-mentioned  opulent  lady.  Unfortunatdy,  Marie- Jeanne  was 
00  fair  and  so  clever  that  she  won  tne  hearts  of  both  the  sons  of  Madame 
de  la  Garde,  and  the  *'  spiritual  director"  was  obliged  to  remove  her  under 
the  charge  of  the  ladies  De  la  Verri^re,  who  received  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany at  their  H6tel  du  Roule,  now  the  park  of  Monceaux. 

Among  the  frequenters  at  tiie  said  hotel  was  one  Jean  de  C6r^s, 
Ck>mte  du  Bany,  the  eldest  son  of  an  old  family  said  to  be  of  Scottish 

*  Madame  la  Comtesse  da  Barry.    Par  M.  Capefigue.    Pans :  Amyot. 
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orig^)  and  descended  from  the  Barri-mores,  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Stuarts.  His  escutcheon  and  his  motto,  or  cri  d'armes,  ^'  Bouttez  en 
ETant,"  had  been  giyen  to  him  by  Charles  VII.,  who  had  taken  a  com- 
pany of  Scotchmen  (since  incorporated  with  the  guards)  into  his  sendee. 
Tha^  most  amusing  chronicler,  Alexandre  Dumas,  senioFy  baa  taken 
adrantage  of  this  traditional  descent  of  the  Bacrys  to  dedave  that  Biefaa^ 
liea  preeented  the  portrait  of  Charles  L,  by  Vandyck,  to  Madame  da 
Barry,  because  an  ancestor  of  her  husband's,  one  Barry,  a  page,  holds 
the  horae,  but  in  reality  as  a  hint  to  the  king  that  he  must  enber  break 
with  his  parliament  or  go  like  the  Stuart  to  the  scaffold.  The  saitta 
cruel  Alexander  says,  apropos  of  Jeanne-Marie : 

^'  M.  de  Bichelieu  invented  Madame  du  Barry  (it  is  only  Capefigue, 
ihe  legitimist,  who  writes  Du  Barry),  a  young  and  pretty  ^oo^uine'  of 
sufficient  me^ocrity  not  to  obtain  any  personal  influence,  and  yet  clever 
enough  to  assist  others  in  acquiring  it. 

''  MM.  d'Aiguillon  and  de  Richelieu  did  the  honow  to  the  little 
'  grisette'  of  bc^g  her  lovers  in  the  first  place  ;  they  then  manied  her 
to  a  poor  eentleman  who  lent  her  his  name  ;  and  she  was  then  after- 
wards made  a  present  of  to  Louis  XY." 

Chroniclers  as  little  scrupulous  as  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  senile,  have 
associated  the  first  intrigpies  in  the  life  of  Jeanne-Marie  with  the  period 
of  her  apprenticeship  in  millinery :  there  certainly  are  three  long  yeara 
to  account  £br.  Others  have  made  her  the  mistress  ai  Comte  de  Cer^, 
Ihe  eldest  of  ihe  Du  Banys,  before  she  wedded  the  youngest^  Comte 
Guillaume  du  Barry,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1768.  M.  Canefigue  gets 
over  these  disagreeable  precedents  of  early  youth  by  stricuy  confining 
himself  to  that  which  is  documentary  or  can  be  proved  in  evidence. 
"Who,  he  inquires,  opened  the  book  of  the  first  loves  of  the  young 
workwoman —- of  the  grisette,  as  she  was  after  enviously  desigDated 
at  court— to  the  scandalising  pamphleteers  of  London  and  Holland  ? 
And  as  to  the  presumed  liaison  with  Count  C^res,  he  dismisses  it  with 
utter  contempt^  as  one  of  those  base  calumnies  to  whidi  all  womoi 
suddenly  raised  to  a  great  position  are  subjected*  Yet  does  he  after- 
wards himself  speak  of  the  younger  brother  being  in  his  turn  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  the  captivating  Marie-Jeanne,  just  as  had  been  the 
case  with  the  brothers  La  Garde^  thereby  admitting,  at  ail  events,  that 
there  was  some  foundation  for  the  scandaL 

Nor  does  M.  Capefigue  attempt  to  deny  that  the  kmg  had  seen 
Maiie-Jeanne  before  her  marriage.  Madame  de  Vaubenuer  had  been 
associated  by  Marshal  de  Belle  Isle,  a  protector  of  that  good  lady's,  in 
certain  army  contracts,  the  benefices  of  which  she  had  to  apply  for  at 
Versailles.  Marie- Jeanne,  young,  pretty,  graceful,  and  lively,  had  been 
qpoken  of  at  the  suppers  of  Marly,  La  Muette,  and  Choisy.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  luxurious  old  monarch  did  not  ask  to  see  and  did 
not  see  the  young  person  who  was  the  admiration  of  alL  But  M.  Cape- 
figue will  not  allow  that  Guillaume  du  Bany  wedded  a  courtesan  in  oxder 
to  give  his  name  to  the  king's  mistress.  Yet  certain  it  is,  amidst  all  this 
contradictory  scandal,  that  Marie-Jeanne  had  not  been  wedded  three 
xaonths  before^  to  use  Capefigue's  own  words,  *'  la  comtesse  ne  idnt 
habiter  secretement  les  communs  de  Versailles." 

Louis  XV.  had  returned  for  a  brief  time  after  the  deadi  of  Madame 
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de  Pompadoiir  into  the  boflom  of  hiB  CEuniiy.  Bat  eTen  if  his  own  habits 
had  pennitted  him  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an  honoizrable  domesticity 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  intngues  of  courtiers  would  not  have  per- 
mitted it.  Each  party  sought  to  give  a  new  mistress  to  the  king,  in 
order  by  that  means  to  hold  the  reins  of  power.  The  Duke  of  (^iseuj 
fixed  his  eyes  on  has  sister,  the  Dndiess  of  Grammont.  She  was  still 
handsome,  but  intellectual  and  haughty— the  very  spirit  of  the  Encydo- 
pssdists  feminised — the  last  person  for  the  worn-out  Louis,  who  wanted, 
above  all  things,  ^^  d/61assement^"  not  philosophy,  however  charmingly 
dzessediqp. 

De  Choiseul's  enemies,  Richdieu  and  D'Aiguillon,  found  something 
more  tempting  than  the  beautiful  and  ennobled  philosopher  Madame  de 
Grammont.  The  reputation  of  MarieJeanne,  let  M.  Capefigue  say 
what  he  will,  had  spread  to  the  furthest  extremities  of  France  before 
October,  1768.  He  himself  gives  the  text  of  that  licentious  ballad, 
entitled  ^  La  fiourbonnaise,"  which  was  sung  from  the  Pont-Neuf  to  the 
remotest  provinces,  and  which  M.  de  Choiseul  himself  condescended  to 
answer  in  the  light  verse  which  was  acceptable  in  those  pagan  days,  and 
in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  £Edr  and  famous 
*f  Boorbonnaise." 

M.  de  Choiseul  was  wrong,  however.  Madame  du  Barrv  was  destined 
to  become  the  centre  of  a  powerful  political  movement.  The  hostility  of 
the  two  parties  into  which  France  was  at  that  time  divided — ^the  parlia- 
mentary and  Jansenist,  conciEated  by  De  Choiseul;  and  the  absolutist 
and  Jesuitical,  upheld  by  De  Richelieu — came  to  a  collision  in  the  person 
of  a  king's  mistress.  M.  de  Choiseul  was,  as  we  have  before  seen,  if  not 
the  nominee  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  representative  of  that  en- 
lightened lady's  political  tendencies.  The  king  was,  on  the  contrary,  aU 
for  royal  prerogatives.  The  new  £Eivourite  was  as  hostile  to  liberality  in 
parliaments  or  church  as  was  the  king  himself,  and  she  became,  from  the 
moment  of  her  elevation — ^if  not,  as  seems  more  likely  the  case,  before 
she  was  introduced  to  the  monarchr**the  pivot  upon  which  the  royalist 
party  was  prepared  to  work  its  way  into  power. 

M.  de  Choiseul  had  recourse  to  lampoons  and  satires  to  displace  the 
enemy,  and  these  £EdHng,  he  did  not  even  reject  the  more  odious  weapons 
of  scandal  and  calumny.  He  was  aided  and  abetted  in  this  paper  war- 
£Eire  by  the  wits  of  the  day,  including  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  Vol- 
taire, nowever,  carried  the  palm  by  his  '^  Roi  P6taud,"  penned  at  the 
instigation  of  M.  de  Choiseul : 

II  vous  souvient  encor  de  cette  tour  de  Nesles, 
Mintiville,     L^ail,  Roiixch&teau^  Fampodour; 
{Ftntimille,)  (Maillv,)  (Chdteaurovx,)  {Pompadour;) 
Dans  la  rome  enmi  de  pent-^tre  cent  belles, 
Qtt'il  honora  de  son  amour, 
Pour  distinguer  celle  qii'k  la  conr 
On  soutenait  n'avoir  iamais  i\^  crueUe. 

La  bonne  p&te  de  femelle, 
Combien  d'heoreux  fit-elle  dans  ses  bras ! 
Qui  dans  Paris  ne  connut  ses  appas  P 
Du  laqnais  au  marqms,  cbacnn  se  souvient  d'elle* 

M»  Capefigue^  however,  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  supposed 
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authorahip.    He  says  that  he  cannot  discoyer  in  the  Tenes  either  the 
wit  or  the  airy  readiness  and  smartness  of  Voltaire. 

When  Louis  XV.  took  Madame  du  Barry  in  affection  he  also  took  a 
whole  family  under  his  august  protection.  Comte  Jean  du  Barry,  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  was  a  clever,  shrewd,  worldly  man.  He  g^t  his  son 
Adolphe  nominated  as  page,  and  his  two  daughters,  Isabelle  and  Fran9oise, 
attached  to  the  person  of  Madame  du  Barry.  It  is  evident  that  no 
scruples  were  allowed  to  interfere  in  seeking  to  place  out  his  family.  As 
to  Guillaume  du  Barry,  the  hushand  of  the  favourite,  he  withdrew  to 
Toulouse,  and,  like  M.  d'Etioles,  the  hushand  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
all  he  sought  for  was  obscurity.  The  younger  brother,  Comte  d'Hargi- 
oourt,  inhabited  the  ^*  hdtel "  of  Comte  Jean  du  Barry.  The  docile  kiog 
was  soon  taught  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  family 
grouped  around  the  fortunes  of  Madame  du  Barry. 

The  difficulty  was  to  present  the  new  favourite  at  court.  Louis  had 
had  so  many  presented,  and  now  the  last,  albeit  a  Venus  Aphrodite 
sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  as  the  graceful  lyrists  who  wrote  in 
her  favour  expressed  it,  was,  from  that  very  hct,  unpresentable  at  that 
brilliant  and  aristocratic  court.  It  required,  in  the  first  place,  proofs 
of  five  degrees  of  nobility.  Comte  Jean  was  the  man  to  find  thenu 
They  were  in  the  archives  of  North  Britain — the  Barrys  were  archers  to 
the  Black  Prince !  This  difficulty  over,  another  presented  itself.  This 
was  to  find  a  chaperon.  The  Countess  de  B^n  was  induced  to  act  for 
a  consideration.  But  even  then  Louis  XV.  hesitated  at  exposing  his . 
'^  petites  faiblesses"  before  the  whole  court.  Politics  did  what  perhaps 
love  might  have  hesitated  to  accomplish.  Richelieu's  party  were  deter- 
mined to  overthrow  Choiseul's :  they  represented  Madame  du  Barry  at 
court  as  the  great  enemy  to  the  parliamentarians  and  philosophers,  and 
thus  paved  the  way  to  her  favourable  reception,  whilst  they  undermined 
the  power  of  the  existing  ministry. 

The  presentation  took  place  on  the  21st  Au&;ust,  1770.  The  Choiseul 
TMurty  defeated,  still  anticipated  a  triumph  in  the  awkwardness  of  the  fair 
Bourbonnaise,  '<  la  servante  de  Blaise,"  but  they  were  destined  to  be 
disappointed.  Madame  du  Barry  was  exquisite  in  youth,  beauty,  and 
dress.  Never  did  more  brilliant  beauty  present  itself  with  greater  grace 
and  dignity. 

The  king  had  sent  her  a  magnificent  set  of  diamonds :  nothing  could  have 
better  suited  the  oonntess  than  these  diamonds  on  the  neck  and  hair  falling 
down  like  fairy  cascades  on  her  shoulders.  The  eighteenth  century  had  exqui- 
site taste  in  dress.  The  Comtesse  da  Barry  had  forgotten  nothing :  she  wore  a 
dress  of  blue  damask  with  silver  plates,  dotted  with  roseate  ribbons  and  emcarald 
knots;  her  beautiful  light  hair  loose,  powdered  with  gold  luad  brilliants;  her 
long  black  eyelashes  arched  over  eyes  cut  like  almonds,  and  her  incomparable 
erelids,  made  her  the  most  beautiful  among  all  the  beauties.  There  was  in  the 
Comtesse  du  Banr  a  mixture  of  the  young  girl  and  of  the  lady  of  the  court,  a 
reminiscence  of  the  easy,  coquettish  dress  of  a  Parisian  superadded  to  the 
elegance  of  the  imposing  forms  and  pomps  of  a  salon  of  Versailles. 

The  king  was  delighted.  He  raised  up  the  countess,  who,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, had  knelt  on  her  presentation,  and  proclaimed  his  admiration  in 
loud  terms.  Mesdames,  the  daughters  of  the  king,  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm,  or  trained  by  the  opposition,  received  her  most  graciously, 
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embracing  her  with  efFusion,  a  condesceasion  which  the  favourite  met 
with  respect  mingled  with  dignity.  So  perfect  a  success  completely 
changed  the  situation  :  the  king  was  enabled  to  give  public  demon* 
stration  of  his  affections,  and  the  courtiers  had  to  bow  to  the  favours  of 
a  new  sovereign. 

The  success  of  Madame  du  Barry  was  the  triumph  not  only  of  a 
fftvourite  but  of  a  political  party.  The  resolution  was  at  once  adopted 
to  annul  the  decrees  of  parliament  against  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  by  a 
royal  coup  detat  Richelieu,  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  and  the  Chancellor 
Maupeou  (a  man  who  was  originally  brought  forward  by  De  Choiseul 
himself,  but  who  went  over  to  the  ultra-royalist  party,  and  whose  ter- 
giversation is  therefore  extolled  by  M.  Capefigue  as  an  act  of  profound 
Solitical  wisdom)  were,  with  D'Aiguillon,  the  moving  springs,  but  Ma- 
ame  du  Barry  was  entrusted  with  the  arduous  part,  in  which  she  never 
failed,  of  directing  the  king's  judgment  and  upholding  his  resolutions 
by  those  lively,  clever^  lauehter-loving  manners  which  were  her  great 
characteristic,  and  by  which  she  held  her  power  to  the  last. 

Madame  du  Barry  was  not,  however,  without  her  fears  that  the  coup 
d!etat  of  the  3rd  of  September  might  be  followed  by  some  accident,  and 
consequently  the  king's  safe  return  from  parliament  was  feted  in  her 
salons  as  a  grand  occasion.  As  to  Louis  XV.,  he  was  as  pleased  and  as 
proud  of  what  he  had  done  as  if  his  courage  had  emanated  from  himself. 
The  only  chance  that  remained  for  M.  de  Chobeul  was  the  marriage  that 
he  was  at  that  very  moment  bringing  about  between  the  Dauphin  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  We  have  seen,  in  our  account  of  the  admirable 
memoirs  of  that  unfortunate  lady  by  the  brothers  De  Goncourt,  how  for 
a  time  the  amiable  young  Austrian  princess  brought  back  Louis  XV.  to 
better  sentiments  as  to  what  was  due  to  his  position,  to  himself,  and  to 
his  family,  but  how  all  failed  before  the  playful,  captivating,  seductive 
charms  of  the  voluptuous  Du  Barry ;  how  ably  she  fought  for  M.  de 
Choiseul,  whose  liberal  and  conciliating  policy  she  ever  approved  of,  and 
to  whom  she  was  ever  grateful  for  the  happiness  (alas !  it  was  but  small) 
she  enjoyed  in  the  husband  he  had  obtained  for  her,  but  how  signally 
she  was  defeated  by  Madame  du  Barry  and  the  party  she  upheld,  and 
who  were  at  that  epoch  hurrying  royalty  with  such  fatal  rapidity  down 
the  incline  of  revolution.  All  Uiis  is  much  better  told  by  the  De  Gon- 
courts  than  by  Capefigue,  but  the  latter  is  far  happier  in  his  delineations 
of  the  intimate  life  of  court  under  the  later  Bourbons  than  perhaps  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  On  the  delicate  subject  of  the  oft-discussed  and 
inconsiderate  introduction  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  Madame  du  Barry, 
and  which  has  been  so  justly  animadverted  upon,  M.  Capefigue  says  that 
Marie  Antoinette  had  been  especially  instructed  to  ^*  manager  les  affec- 
tions du  Roi  de  France." 

The  moment  the  archduchess  trod  on  the  soil  of  France  it  became  a  question 
of  ceremoniaL  Louis  XV.,  a  perfect  gjentleman,  consented,  at  the  request  of 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  to  repair  to  Compiteie  for  two  days,  in  order  to  meet  the 
dauphmess  at  that  place.  The  Comtesse  mi  Barry  accorom^ly  addressed  to  him 
a  few  remarks  in  the  name  of  the  council.  (Richelieu,  Soubise,  D'Aiguillon,  and 
Maupeou  had  constituted  an  anti-ministerial  and  royalist  council  ever  smce* 
Madame  du  Barry's  triumph.)    As  to  the  influence  which  would  be  given  to  th» 
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party  of  the  Dake  of  Choiseul  by  his  taking  such  a  step,  the  king  replied :  "  I 
know  the  limits  within  which  I  have  to  confine  myself;  this  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  my  family,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics ;  besides,  countess, 
what  can  I  saj  farther  to  you  ?  the  f^t  titled  person  who  shall  be  presented  to 
my  daughter-in-law  after  the  princes  of  the  blood  shall  be  you !"  The  promise 
was,  in  fact,  kept  at  Versailles,  and  the  Countess  du  Barry  was  receiyed  by 
Madame  la  Daupnine  with  perfect  grace.  Some  words  are  placed  in  her  mouth 
of  too  studied  a  character  to  be  true;  the  archduchess,  mindful  of  the  inatrac- 
tions  of  her  mother,  embraced  the  Countess  du  Barry,  whom  she  declared  to  be 
charming,  expressing  her  feelings  aloud  that  the  friendship  of  the  king  for  the 
countess  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  that  all  her  efforts  should  be  directed 
to  participating  in  the  mission  of  Madame  du  Barry,  which  was  to  amuse  the 


It  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  base  concession  exacted  by  a  spoilt  fia.youiite; 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  words  as  reported  by  Capefime,  if  true, 
and  which  are  not  in  De  Goncourt's  memoirs.  It  is  well  known  that 
Marie  Antoinette  did  become  a  formidable  riyal  in  the  fayour  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  that  she  almost  succeeded  in  proyiding  him  with  suffi* 
dent  amusements  to  withdraw  him  from  others  that  were  of  a  less  inno- 
cent description ;  but  the  wiles  of  her  of  whom  the  officers  used  to  sing  at 
the  camp  of  Compi^gne— 

Vive le roil  yiyeramour! 
Que  oe  refrain  soit  nuit  et  jour 

Ma  deyise  ch^rie. 
En  vain  les  serpens  de  I'envie, 
Soufflent  autour  de  mes  rideanx, 
L'amour  lui-mAme  assure  mon  repos, 
Et  dans  ses  bras  je  le  d^fie — 

soon  prevailed  over  the  more  placid  and  divided  attentions  of  the  youth- 
ful Austrian  archduchess. 

Louis  XV.  took  especial  delight  in  those  sites  on  the  hilly  slopes  west 
of  Paris,  which,  at  every  turn  overlooking  the  river  windings  and  the 
vast  cily  beyond,  present  some  new  and  varied  landscape.  He  inhabited 
successively  Marly,  Choisy-le-Roi,  and  Haut  Meudon,  but  Mariy  was 
found  to  be  too  expensive — the  outlay  was  estimated  at  a  thousand  pounds 
per  week.  The  wood  of  Luciennea,  or  Louveciennesy  was  celebrated  from 
olden  times.  Like  that  of  Marly  and  Meudon,  it  had  been  once  favoured 
by  wolves-^whence  its  name.  It  was  known  for  its  varied  configuration, 
its  thick  coverts,  its  rocks,  and  its  live  springs,  with  the  ponds  and  lakes 
they  gave  birth  to.  It  was  a  chosen  spot  for  hermits,  who  love  the 
picturesque  as  much  as  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  The  princes  of  Conti 
first  erected  a  mansion  there,  and  it  had  passed  mto  die  kmg's  hands,  and 
he  delighted  to  ro  thither  to  garden  or  sit  beneath  the  shadowy  limes  and 
enjoy  the  splenmd  landscape  that  lay  at  his  feet.  When  Madame  du 
Barry  was  at  the  apogee  of  her  favour,  Louis  XV.  offered  to  her  the 
mansion  of  Luciennes,  but  it  is  admitted  of  the  favourite  that,  however 
bountiful  she  may  have  been  to  others,  she  was  as  disinterested  as  she 
was  charitable  in  disposition,  as  ofiten  asking  pardon  of  the  kin^  for  evil- 
doerri  and  for  the  unfortunate  as  providing  tor  her  own  immecuate  rela- 
tives ;  but  still  she  was  never  either  selfish  or  exacting  where  she  was 
personally  concerned. 
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Madame  da  Barry,  iherefore,  declined  the  mansioiiy  but  elected  to  c<m- 
straot  on  the  same  beautiful  grounds  what  Capefigue  caU«  a  '^  tout  petit 
pavilion.*'  But  very  convenient,  very  elegant,  very  onuunentalf  was 
this  little  home  of  the  favourite.  Ledoux  superintended  the  costly  archi- 
tecture I  all  the  artists  of  the  day  were  appealed  to  to  aid  in  its  embel- 
lishment. There  was  not  a  lock  to  a  door  that  was  not  a  work  of  art. 
But  Madame  du  Bairy  had  a  very  different  notion  of  art  to  that  which 
obtained  with  the  intellectual  and  cultivated  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
"V^th  the  former,  art  was  an  accumulation  of  beautiful  trifles,  a  whole 
army  of  fantastic  yet  precious  nothing,  ornaments  solely  adapted  to 
making  a  sanctuary  of  toe  resident  divinitv. 

Besides  the  king,  who  regularly  visited  this  litti^  paviHon—^'^  charming 
bonbonniere,"  Capefigue  calls  it,  ''  which  had  risen  up  like  the  castle  of 
the  fsdry  Alcine  in  the  songs  of  Ariosto,  on  the  heights  of  Luoienues"— r 
Isahelle  du  Barry,  nicknamed  Bichi  by  the  king,  who  liked  her  for  her 
good  sense,  although  couched  in  a  southern  accent ;  Comte  Jean  du  Barry; 
and  Comte  Adolphe,  now  colonel  in  the  Boyal  Corsican  Regiment,  were 
among  those  who  were  constant  frequenters  of  Looiennes. 

Among  other  things  that  made  themselves  remarked  in  these  salons  lined  with 
chintz,  and  in  which  the  ladies  in  waiting  moat  in  fiavonr  with  the  coontess  pre- 
sided, were  a  little  white  spaniel ;  a  Brazilian  monkey,  smaller  even  than  the  dog ; 
a  parrot,  colour  of  fire;  and  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  see,  of  a  dark  copper 
colour,  strangely  attired  as  a  Cupid,  entangled  in  collars  of  ooial  and  ffbss,  and 
with  a  look  of  coquetiy  and  malignancy  nmted.*  This  little  cdoared  boy  came 
from  Benffal;  the  countess  had  hun  christened  at  the  same  time  as  the  Pnnoe  of 
Gonti,  and,  as  Voltaire's  Iragedies  were  all  the  vo^e  at  that  time,  he  had  the 
name  of  Zamore  given  to  him,  in  remembrance  of  IJzire.  Zamore  amused  the 
kinsp:  vety  dean  in  his  person,  he  carried  the  countess's  red  pitfasol,  and  thus, 
by  lus  proximit}[,  presented  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  brilliant  whiteness 
of  that  satiny  skm  which  was  the  despair  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  court,  all 
paioted  with  white  and  red. 

Every  day  the  king  came  from  Marly  to  Ludennea,  and,  putting  on  a  loose 
and  easy  wmte  coat,  ne  would  go  alone,  or,  accompanied  by  only  a  few  friends, 
from  the  ch&teau  by  the  avenue  of  lime-trees,  which  led  thenoe  to  the  countess's 
pavilion.  The  countess  would  issue  forth  from  her  little  box  of  gold  and  ivory, 
m  a  red  and  white  robe,  like  a  fairy,  Zamore  carrying  the  red  parasol,  the  strange 
and  fantastic  garb  of  the  neg;ro  contrasting  well  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
the  countess,  whibt  all  the  time  the  little  spaniel  would  run  barking  through 
the  flower-beds,  or  among  the  vases  of  jssner  and  porphyry,  with  their  hanging 
clusters  of  blossoms.  As  wicked  as  the  devu,  the  little  ao^  would  bite  or  scrat(£ 
every  one  except  the  king,  whom  it  seemed  to  respect,  if  not  actually  to  like. 
The  countess  ran,  rather  than  walked,  to  meet  Louis  Xv .  She  would  stoop,  as 
if  about  to  knee)|  and  then  suddenly  rise  and  embrace  him,  with  all  the  playful- 
ness and  simplicity  of  a  petted  cnild.  The  king  would  then  walk  into  the 
pavilion,  partake  of  some  fruit  gathered  by  the  countess,  and  of  a  gbss  ^ 
Spaxush  wme,  and  then  stroll  out  on  the  terrace,  taking  his  seat  beneath  a  great 
old  lime-tree,  whose  soft  shade  nrotaeted  him  from  the  sun,  whilst  before  him 
lay  an  immense  and  splendid  landscape— the  valley  of  the  Seine,  the  great 
woods,  and  the  villages  grouped  together  as  in  a  huge  basket.  The  king  would 
often  remain  thus  in  contempktion  for  an  hour,  the  ladies  bringing  him  flowers 

*  This  petted  and  ungrateftd  Oriental,  whose  heart  was  blacker  even  than  hi^ 
skin,  beoame  the  noet  inveterate  enemy  of  the  oovnieas,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
instnunenta  in  bringing  the  nnfoiinnate  lady  to  the  scaffidd. 
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and  fruit.  Ceremony  was  dispensed  with  at  Luciennes,  and  discussions  were 
especidly  avoided.  The  king|s  friends  were  invited,  and  Madame  du  Banr 
drew  up  the  lists,  announcing  in  her  notes  that  the  king  would  honour  her  with 
his  presence  on  the  evenings  in  question. 

M.  de  Choueul  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  unceremoniously  got  rid 
of  by  a  lettre  de  cachet.  Under  the  absolutism  of  the  Bourbons  no 
explanation  was  permitted.  A  minister  fell  from  the  highest  pinnacle 
without  even  a  break  in  his  fall;  he  was  not  only  dismissed,  he  was 
exiled,  because  his  recriminations,  if  not  inopportune,  woul4  have  been 
wearisome  and  -distressing  to  a  worn-out  semi-imbecile  monarch.  The 
king's  council  was  now  held  at  Luciennes,  where  De  Maupeou,  the  Abbe 
Terraj,  and  the  Due  d!  Aiguillon  ruled  under  the  protection  of  Madame 
du  Barry.  The  futhful  mousquetaires  were  called  out,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  19th  to  20th  January,  1771,  bands  of  these  devoted  royalists  paid 
domiciliary  visits  to  the  houses  of  presidents  and  councillors  of  parliament, 
and  bade  them  yield  implicit  obeaience  to  the  king,  or  to  receive  a  letter 
of  exile  or  of  ''cachet."  This  is  what  the  legitimist  Capefigue  calls 
'<  realising  the  great  problem  of  unity  of  power  and  the  obedience  of  all 
with  the  constitution  of  a  magbtracy  purely  judicial  1"  Great  was  the 
anger  and  consternation  at  this  act  of  despotism.  AH  the  princes  pro- 
tested against  it.  But  Madame  du  Barry  kept  the  king  up  to  the  mark 
by  her  lively  sallies,  her  inexhaustible  gaiety,  and  her  sarcasms.  She 
even  undertook  to  bring  over  the  princes,  and  she  succeeded  in  many 
instances.  She  gained  over  Conti  by  her  graceful  concessions,  and 
D'Orl^ans  by  conniving  at  his  secret  marriage  with  Madame  de  Montes- 
6on.  The  opposition  thought  that  the  king  would  waver,  as  he  had  done 
before ;  but  tney  had  miscalculated.  Royalty  was  under  the  government 
of  the  Graces,  and  the  Graces  were  inflexible.  No  one  was  allowed  to  see 
him  till  he  had  conformed  to  hb  wishes  by  taking  his  seat  at  the  new 
parliament.  The  large  body  of  barristers,  solicitors,  notaries,  and  others 
who  enjoyed  lucrative  places  under  the  old  parliament,  soon  got  tired  of 
exile,  ana  crept  back  by  the  customary  old  doorways. 

The  power  of  the  Comtesse  du  Barry,  who  had  crumbled  to  pieces  the 
old  parliament,  became  now  an  incontestable  thing.  A  further  triumph 
oame  to  crown  her  suocesses.  Voltaire,  the  bosom  friend  of  M.  de 
Choiseul,  and  who  had  penned  ''La  Cour  du  Roi  Petaud"  at  hb  insti- 

gition,  was  base  enough  to  lay  hb  literary  offering  at  the  feet  of  the 
Tourite.  "  He  had  always,"  he  said,  "  expected  that  beauty  would 
triumph  over  all  obstacles.  He  had  taught  her  name  to  every  echo  of 
die  Alps,  and  that  name  in  the  mythological  fashion  of  the  day  was 
Pallas !"  The  exiled  minbter  revenged  himself  for  thb  base  tergiversa- 
tion of  the  poet- philosopher  by  making  him  figure  as  a  weathercock  oa 
hb  ohftteau  of  Chanteloup. 

^  It  b  but  justice,  however,  to  the  recluse  of  Femey  to  say  that,  although 
dbliked  by  the  king,  who  had  certain  religious  weaknesses,  Madame  du 
Barry  had  from  an  early  period  sought  to  conciliate  hb  high  renown.  The 
task  was  the  more  easy,  as  Voltaire,  albeit  indebted  to  De  Chobeul,  was 
at  open  war  with  the  old  parliament  He  had  defended  Calas  and  La 
'  Baire  in  pamphlets  of  rare  eloquence  against  a  power  which  would  have 
sent  the  philosophers  to  the  sci^old.    Madame  du  Bany  herself  wrote  to 
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the  petulant  old  man,  whose  great  ambition  was  to  be  Marquis  of  Femey. 
He  hesitated  between  the  two  goddesses  of  Gratitude  and  Fortune,  as  ne 
expressed  it,  but  soon  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  unresistingly  by  the 
latter.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Due  d*Aiguillon  and  of  Madame 
du  Barry  that  he  penned  his  '^  Histoire  des  Parlements." 

On  the  occasion  of  Madame  du  Barr}''s  great  political  triumph,  Voltaire 
gave  himself  up,  soul  and  body,  to  uie  new  system  inaugurated — ^the 
reform  of  parliaments.  He  wrote  of  the  Chancellor  Maupeou  as  sur- 
passing  all  the  heroes  of  mythological  antiquity.  These  were  the  days 
when,  under  the  patronage  of  Catherine  II.,  the  Messalina  of  the  Nortn, 
and  of  the  sceptical  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the  press  teemed  with  so-called 
philosophical,  but,  in  reality,  licentious,  anarchical,  and  impious  books. 
Madame  du  Barry  may  or  may  not  haye  had  a  fellow  feeling  for  the 
Encyclopaedists,  but  she  liked  to  patronise  talent.  She  ambitioned  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Madame  de  Pompadour ;  and,  above  all,  she 
liked  to  hear  herself  spoken  of  as  a  Hebe  or  a  Venus. 

Est-il  beauts  plus  accomplie ! 
H^^,  V^nus,  oui,  la  Yoiiii; 
Yoyez  sous  sa  collerette  jolie 
Ce  bouton-ci,  ce  bouton-la, 
Cette  taille  fine  et  l^g^re. 

Above  all,  the  co-operation  of  the  party  of  Encyclopaedists  was  essential 
to  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  new  parliaments;  and  thus  it  was 
that  the  two  extremes  met  on  a  common  ground — to  the  inevitable 
tumbling  down  and  ruin  of  one  or  the  other  after  a  brief  lapse  of  time — 
in  this  case  of  the  monarchy. 

Madame  du  Barry  worked  things  in  her  own  way.  Louis  XV.'s  dislike 
to  the  poets  and  philosophers  was  so  inveterate  as  not  to  be  easily  turned 
aside.  The  countess  began  by  familiarising  him  with  their  plays,  which 
were  enacted  at  Choisy.  <^  Madame  du  Barry  amused  herself  infinitely, 
and  laughed  aloud;  the  king  smiled  sometimes.*  This  melancholy 
smile — a  cruel  scar  inflicted  on  the  king's  heart — the  fatal  punishment  of 
sensualism — was  perceptible  to  every  one,  and  the  countess  made  incessant 
efforts  and  enhanced  every  grace  to  call  a  smile  upon  those  withered  lips." 

Louis,  who  abhorred  the  philosophers,  was  thus  gradually  induced  to 
stretch  forth  his  hand  to  those  amiable  poets  who  lent  a  charm  to  life. 
The  countess  was  now  at  the  apogee  of  her  repute.  She  was  the  soiil  of 
the  council  of  ministers,  and  swayed  the  monarch.  She  had  married 
Vicomte  Adolphe  du  Barry  to  Mademoiselle  de  Toumon ;  the  Comte 
d'Hargpicourt  was  captain  of  the  Swiss  Guard  ;  she  could  be  merciful  to 
M.  de  Choiseul,  who,  instead  of  being  an  exile,  held  a  kind  of  court  at 
Chanteloup ;  she  could  rival  the  Dauphine  in  her  levees,  her  dramatic  and 
qther  entertainments ;  and  if  she  had  not  her  countenance,  the  Comte  de 
Provence,  who  hated  Marie  Antoinette,  lent  her  his.  More  than  all  this^ 
the  religious  party,  represented  by  the  Due  de  la  Vauguyon,  were 
obliged  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  favourite,  as  it  was  tlirough  her 
alone  that  they  could  depend  upon  the  king^s  firmness  in  resisting  the 

*  Journal  de  Bachaumont,  1772.  As  detaQed  in  the  original  edition,  and  not 
in  the  less  perfect  extracts  given  by  M.  Bavenel. 
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encroachments  of  the  parliaments.  To  cement  the  alliance  they  sought 
to  lentimise  her  position,  as  they  had  done  in  the  instance  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  In  this  thej  were  esnecially  seconded  by 
Madame  Louise  de  France,  or  rather  the  reverend  Mane  Ther^  de 
Saint  Augustin,  as  she  was  called  in  her  conventual  residence,  and  for 
whom  Louis  had  an  unbounded  esteem.  Cardinal  de  Bemis  had  abeady 
been  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  the  divorce  of  Madame  du  Barry  from 
her  husband,  when  the  fiital  iibess  of  the  monarch  came  to  cast  to  the 
winds  all  these  mundane  projects. 

The  grievous  melancholy  of  the  king  Louis  XV.  had  visibly  augmented 
towards  the  end  of  1773.  His  leaden-yellow  aspect  was  never  brightened 
except  with  a  hectic  flush.  He  moved  about  from  place  to  place  to  relieve 
the  deadly  feeling  of  satiety  that  beset  him,  but  in  vain  ;  the  joyous  laugh 
and  lively  talk  of  the  favourite  alone  procured  a  moment's  illusion.  The 
king  was  taken  fatally  ill  of  small-pox  after  a  bacchanalian  supper,  pro« 
longed  till  two  in  the  morning,  and  in  which  '*  Tesprit  circula  k  pleins 
verres  d'Ai  ;**  and  he  was  at  once  removed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
favourite  to  Versailles.  He,  however,  insisted  upon  seeing  her  once 
again  before  his  death,  which  ensued  on  the  6th  of  May.  This  sudden 
decease  of  the  monarch  gave  rise  to  many  strange  rumours.  The  one 
generally  accepted  had  reference  to  the  legendary  Fare  aux  Cerfs.  A 
stupid  follower  had,  it  was  said,  introduced  to  the  king  the  daughter  of  a 
carpenter,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  which  he  perished. 
Needless  to  say  that  Capefigue  treats  these  rumours  of  the  d%j  as  impure 
libels,  the  offspring  of  the  corrupt  times  in  which  they  gained  currency. 

The  very  next  day  after  the  king's  death,  Madame  du  Barry  received 
a  *'  lettre  de  cachet,"  banishing  her,  for  state  reasons,  to  the  convent  of 
the  .Pont  aux  Dames,  in  charge  of  an  exempt,  and  with  permission  to 
take  only  one  attendant.  The  countess  is  described  as  manifesting  the 
greatest  firmness  under  such  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  She  had 
passed  her  early  years  in  a  convent,  and  she  did  not  dread  dwelling 
among  the  nuns  of  the  old  monastery  in  the  forest  of  Meaux,  and  who 
are,  curiously  enough,  described  as  receiving  the  stray  sheep  into  their 
fold  with  every  mark  of  sympathy  and  interest. 

Madame  du  Barry  had,  however,  too  many  friends  at  court  to  remain 
long  buried  in  a  monastery,  and  where  hostile  pens,  playing  on  the  word 
*'  bridge,"  said  she  would  end  her  days  : 

L'art  libertin  de  rallamer  les  ftammes, 
Au  Pont  Royal  me  mit  le  sceptre  en  main ; 

Un  si  faaut  fait  me  mit  au  Pont  aux  Dames, 
Oil  j'ai  bien  peur  de  finir  mon  destin. 

She  was  soon  allowed  to  withdraw  to  her  little  property  of  Saint- 
Vrain,  near  Chartres,  which  she  had  purchased  with  the  price  of  her 
hotel  at  Versailles,  sold  to  the  Comte  de  Provence.  Here  she  entered 
into  relations  with  the  Comte  Cosse  de  Brissac,  ''  d'une  douce  et  tendre 
amiti^,"  according  to  Capefigue^  but  to  which  the  scandal  of  the  day 
attached  greater  importance.  A  clever,  pleasant  letter,  such  a  one  as 
Madame  du  Barry  could,  when  she  chose,  uidite,  to  M.  de  Maurepas,  ob- 
tained a  further  concession:  it  was  the  permission  to  return  to  Lu- 
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dennes.  The  countess  coald  swajr  more  than  kings.  She  influenced,  by 
her  charms  and  graces,  a  hostile  queen  and  minister.  Nor  was  Madame 
da  Barry  ungrateful.  There  seems,  as  in  Madame  de  Pompadour,  to  be 
always  some  redeeming  point  in  the  life  of  these  otherwise  little  com- 
mendable personages.  Madame  du  Barry  sacrificed  hers  for  the  queen 
Marie  Antoinette. 

For  a  brief  time  all  was  once  more  gaiety  and  liveliness  at  Luciennes. 
The  inhabitants  hailed  the  return  of  the  generous  farourite  as  a  godsend. 
Not  one  of  her  friends  had  abandoned  her.  The  Dues  de  Brissac  and 
D'Aiguillon,  Marshal  Richelieu,  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  and  others, 
were  constantly  at  her  pavilion,  where  Joseph  II.  also  visited  her, 
walking  arm-in-arm  through  the  grounds.  It  was  only  beneath  the 
tree  beloved  by  the  late  king  that  she  would  sometimes  tarry  a  moment 
to  shed  the  tears  of  regret. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  it  was  the  turn  of  Marie  Antoinette  to 
fufifer,  as  Madame  du  Barry  had  all  the  days  of  her  elevation,  from  the 
low,  levelling,  scandalising  spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  mainly  from  Hol- 
land and  England  that  these  abominable  pamphlets,  sapping  the  honour 
of  the  queen,  emanated.  The  Memoirs  of  the  well-known  dramatist 
Beanmarchais  give  some  curious  det^s  as  to  his  being  engaged  by 
Louis  XVI.  to  bribe  certain  of  these  calumniators  into  silence.  Under 
the  pretext  of  a  robbery  of  jewels,  and  of  the  flight  of  the  robber  to  Eng- 
land, Madame  du  Barry,  arming  herself  with  a  passport,  and  with  letters 
of  credit  from  the  Dutch  bankers,  Vandemeyer,  father  and  son,  and 
who  were  destined  to  perish  on  the  scaffold  by  her  side,  followed  ia 
the  footsteps  of  the  author  of  ^*  The  Barber  of  Se^le."  Such  was  her  in- 
fluence as  the  queen's  representative,  that  she  had  several  interviews  with 
Fitt,  which  were  well  known  to  the  Jacobins,  and  vrfaich  soon  entailed  her 
destruction. 

Madame  du  Barry  returned  to  Luciennes  in  December,  1791,  in  time 
to  witness  the  murder  of  her  fiiend,  M.  de  Brissac,  slun  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Girondists  in  the  orangery  of  Versailles.  They  carried  the  head— 
or  that  of  another  person,  for  the  revolutionists  were  not  particular — to 
Luciennes,  and  threw  it  into  the  passage,  shouting,  *^  Voila  la  tdte  de  ton 
amant."  Broken-hearted,  as  she  well  might  be,  by  so  many  trials,  Ma- 
dame du  Bariy  resolved  on  another  journey  to  England.  She  was  in 
London  at  the  time  when  Louis  XVI.  fell  beneath  the  knife  of  the 
guillotine,  and  she  may,  says  Capefigue,  have  remembered  the  fearful 
prediction  made  to  his  predecessor  when  she  presented  him  with  the  por» 
trait  of  Charles  I.,  Vandyck's  ehe/'d^ceuvre.  It  was,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  height  of  folly  and  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  coimtess  to 
•think  of  returning  to  France.  All  her  friends,  and  even  Pitt  himself, 
counselled  her  against  so  dangerous  a  proceeding — the  love  of  Luciennes 
appears,  however,  to  have  predominated  over  any  fears  for  self.  Thp 
black  rascal,  Zamore,  was  in  open  rebellion  at  that  place,  in  actual  pos- 
session of  everything,  and  he  had  denounced  his  mistress,  and  proffered 
all  her  valuables  to  the  **  comit6  de  s{lrete  gen^rale."  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, had  Madame  du  Barry  returned,  than  she  was  arrested  and  conducted 
to  Sainte  Pelagie.  The  Vandemeyers  were  arrested  at  the  same  time  for 
the  crime  of  having  supplied  her  with  money  on  her  jewels!     The  &ct 
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was,  that,  like  the  countess,  they  had  wealth  which  the  revolutionists 
ooyeted. 

Mrs.  Grace  Dalrymple  Elliott  relates,  in  the  interesting  journal  of  her 
life*  recently  puhlished,  that  Madame  du  Barri,  as  she  writes  it,  came  to 
Sainte  F^lagie  while  she  was  there.  She  describes  her  as  being  very  un- 
happy. ^*  She  used  to  sit  by  my  bed  for  hours,  telling]  me  anecdotes  of 
Louis  XY.  and  the  court  She  talked  to  me  much  of  England  and  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  she  was  enchanted."  Here  is  another 
instance  of  the  wondbous  tact  of  Madame  du  Barry,  by  which  she  won 
upon  all  who  came  within  her  influence — she  knew  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  dear  to  Mrs.  Grace  Dalrymple  Elliott. 

Led  from  Sainte  Pelagic,  the  prison  of  the  suspected,  to  the  prison  of 
the  Conciergerie,  the  threshold  to  the  scaffold,  Madame  du  Barry's  career 
was  soon  cut  short  by  the  bloodthirsty  revolutionists.  Her  own  page, 
Zamore-— the  black  miscreant,  who  had  basked  for  years  on  her  bounty — 
was  the  chief  witness  against  her.  The  court  did  not  deliberate  five 
minutes ;  she  was  unanimously  condemned  to  death,  with,  what  was  of 
more  importance  to  the  comit^,  confiscation  of  her  goods. 

Madame  du  Barry  has  been  accused  of  weakness  on  the  scaffold.  Ab- 
surd charge !  As  if  a  lady,  all  little  graces  and  womanly  charms,  should 
be  expected  to  face  death  like  a  soldier!  And,  as  Capefigue  justly 
remarks,  what  a  death  that  given  by  a  great  heavy  knife,  massive  enough 
for  an  ox !  The  very  idea  is  sufficient  to  make  even  the  stoutest  hearted 
quail.  What  then  must  have  been  the  effect  on  a  tender  hearted,  deli- 
cately nursed,  luxuriously  brought  up  favourite  ?  Passing  by  the  Palais 
Hoval,  some  of  the  young  women  employed  at  Madame  Bertin's  are  said 
to  have  rushed,  to  see  her  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  earn  the  rebuke  of 
the  authorities.  Carried  up  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  the  unfortunate 
lady  said,  "  Grace,  grace !  monsieur  le  bourreau,  encore  un  moment !" 
But  every  one  remained  silent.  The  executioners  seized  upon  her  with 
the  indifference  of  butchers  in  a  slaughter-house,  and  in  a  moment  more 
Samson  held  up  the  head  of  the  beautiful  favourite  to  that  savage  crowd 
•— "  worthy  pupils  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  had 
deified  the  coarse  instincts  of  brutal  force."  At  the  very  time  that  this 
horrible  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the  so-called  '*  Place  de  la  Concorde/' 
the  negro  Zamore  was  toasting  with  his  boon  companions  **  the  pretty 
head  that  was  being  tumbled  into  the  basket  of  red  eggs,"  in  the 
countess's  own  champagne,  and  in  her  own  pavilion  at  Luciennes ! 

*  Journal  of  my  Life  during  the  French  Revolution.  By  Grace  Daliymple 
£Uiott.    London:  Bentley.    1859. 
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paet  n. 

Pabt  of  the  way  down  the  rugged  rocks  that  rested  oo  the  deep,  per- 
pendicuhr,  craggy  wall  which  descended  into  the  boiling  waves  beneath, 
there  was  a  cavern,  or  natural  grotto,  which  was  reached  by  a  sloping 
narrow  path,  in  some  places  indented  like  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  stream, 
in  others  forming  short  flights  of  steps,  hewn  out,  as  it  were,  from  the 
solid  rock.  Some  stunted  trees  and  hardy  shrubs  intermingled  every  here 
and  there  with  the  jutting  rocks,  and  were  of  use  to  the  timid  pedestrian 
to  hold  by  in  descending  to,  or  ascending  from,  the  cave,  and  a  platform, 
or  smooth  ledge  of  shingle,  which  lay  a  Tittle  lower  down,  and  projecting 
three  or  four  feet  beyond  the  cliff,  overhung  the  sea  beneath.  Tne  cavern 
was  tolerably  large,  and  was  lighted  by  an  open  space  above,  in  one 
comer,  where  the  rock  took  the  shape  of  a  cupola,  or  low  dome,  having 
a  considerable  aperture  at  the  top.  The  only  entrance  to  the  cave  was 
through  a  space  in  the  rock,  like  a  Gothic  arch,  and  this  natural  doorway 
could  only  be  reached  by  a  winding  path,  which  descended  to  the  platform 
described  above,  and,  skirting  a  mass  of  stone,  brought  the  visitor  almost 
by  a  circle  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  There  was  nothing  to  represent 
a  window — ^no  opening  through  which  prying  eyes  might  view  what  was 
going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  cave,  except  one  small  fissure  at  the  side, 
but  it  was  covered  by  the  foliage  of  a  low  tree,  which  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  rock  itself,  so  close  to  it  were  its  stem  and  roots. 

This  secluded  cavern  was  an  object  of  superstitious  awe  to  the  common 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  name  of  the  "Haunted  Cave"  had 
been  bestowed  on  it  in  consequence  of  an  old  tradition,  a  legend  which 
told  that  some  hundred  years  before  two  brothers  had  sought  that  spot  to 
settle,  by  single  combat,  which  should  be  possessor  of  the  castle.  ^  They 
were  said  to  have  been  twins,  and,  consequently,  each  equally  entitled  to 
be  the  chieftain  of  Craig  Luce.  They  fought  in  that  cave,  and  one  fell 
mortally  wounded.  But  the  survivor,  struck  with  remorse,  would  not 
reside  upon  the  lands  that,  after  his  brother's  death,  were  indisputably 
his  own.  He  went  to  the  Crusades,  and  died  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

It  was  said  that 

At  the  solemn  midnight  hour^ 
When  the  restless  dead  have  power, 

the  unappeased  spirit  of  Hector  Lockhart,  of  the  olden  time,  sometimes 
revinted  the  scene  of  his  last  hour  on  earth,  and  that  he  would  revisit  it 
until  another  dark  deed,  committed  in  the  same  place,  should  transfer  the 
right  of  haunting  it  to  another  spectre. 

This  quiet  cavern  had  been  frequently  the  trysting-place  of  Mr.  Lati- 
mer and  Jessy  Lockhart,  for  there  they  knew  that  they  were  safe  from 
intrusion.  Latimer  laughed  at  the  superstitious  tales  attached  to  it,  and 
Jessy  had  no  fear  of  ghosts  when  he  was  her  companion. 
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Early  in  the  evening  of  the  veiy  day  that  Lady  Lilias  had  made  the 
useless  appeal  to  her  son,  1\f  r.  Latimer  and  Mrs.  Lockhart  took  their  way 
separately  to  the  cliffs,  and  met,  by  appointment,  at  the  narrow  tangled 
path  which  led  to  the  haunted  cave.  Latimer  had  gone  with  the  deter- 
mination of  bidding  farewell  to  Jesiy :  he  was  tired  of  the  monotony  of 
the  castle,  and,  if  truth  were  told,  of  Jessy  herself,  and  long^g  for  gayer 
scenes.  Jessy,  on  her  part,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  elope  ^m  Craig 
Luce,  and  she  hoped  to  arrange  with  Latimer  the  plan  of  her  escape. 
They  both,  eaoh  fearing  to  annoy  the  other,  put  off  to  the  last  moment 
adverting  to  what  was  most  in  the  thoughts  of  either.  At  length 
Latimer  8aid» 

''And  now,  my  sweet  Jessy,  is  it  not  time  we  should  return  to 
the  casile  ?  Swiftly  as  the  moments  fly  while  we  are  together,  we  must 
not  utterly  forget  prudence.  At  least  I  would  remember  for  you  what 
for  myself  I  might  forget— «till  longer  to  enjoy  your  society.  Alas  I 
alat !  in  this  world  of  bright  illusions  and  dull,  or  gloomy  realities,  all 
that  is  most  cherished  &des  the  first ;  happinees  fleets  from  our  grasp  like 
a  shadow,  while  misery  plunges  its  iron  mngs  into  our  hearts.  And  the 
time  draws  near-^too,  too  near,  when  we  must  part  Let  me,  at  leasty 
carry  with  me  the  consolation  that  I  have  not  injured  your  character  by 
my  ill-&ted  love,  nor  lefib  you  surrounded  by  suspicious  relations — tliat  I 
have  not  utterly  destroyed  ^our  domestic  peaoe." 

'*  Dameide  peace  1  Latuner  I  How  can  you  mock  me  with  these  cruel 
words  ?  Too  well  you  know  the  misery  of  my  life — that  misery  which 
gave  you  such  an  easy  triumph  over  me.  And  is  it  nato  that  you  talk 
to  me  of  prudence  ?  Oh !  you  cannot  love  me  as  you  have  vowed  you 
did,  or  you  could  not  speak  to  me  of  cold  prudence — ^you  could  not 
dream  of  parting!"  And  the  unfortunate  Jessy  burst  into  a  passionate 
flood  of  teats. 

«  The  devil !"  thought  Latimer  to  himself;  ''  these  women  axe  so  un- 
reasonable—-tears,  their  constant  refuge.  Well,  I  must  trv  to  soothe  her." 

''  Jessy,"  he  said,  with  well-feigned  sadness,  laying  his  hand  upon  hia 
breast^  '*  if  you  could  look  into  my  heart,  and  see  what  is  pasdng  ihere, 

a  would  spare  me  the  additional  wretchedness  of  your  reproaches. 
t  but  love  for  vou  has  detained  me  so  long  among  these  bleak  and 
solitary  hills  ?  Wnat  but  imperious  necessity  could  compel  me  now  to 
leave  you  P" 

The  hoUow»hearted  Latimer  turned  aside^  and  struck  his  forehead  as  if 
in  an  agony  of  despair. 

The  deluded  Jessy  was  softened  and  appeased.  Sincere  herself,  even  in 
guilty  love,  woman  seldom  doubts  the  sincerity  of  her  lover  until  he  has 
totally  and  insultingly  thrown  off  his  mask. 

''I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  pain,  dear  Latimer,"  she  answered, 
sobbing  still;  ''you  who  are  my  only  friend.  But  oh,  do  not  talk  of 
leaving  me  I  Will  you  not  take  me  with  yon  ?  I  wiU  do  anything,  be 
anything  you  desire.     But  oh,  do  not  leave  me  here  T 

"  Yet,  Jessy,  think  of  the  world's  scorn.  How  could  you  bear  up 
against  it  ?  Think  of  your  fiur  name,  your  blasted  reputation,  the  de- 
gradation that  would  faU  upon  you  l" 

"  Others  have  been  as  guilty  as  we  have  been  and  yet  they  have 
been  forgiven,  nay,  courted,  by  the  world     But  if  I  oould  only  esoape 
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from  the  eternal  emmii  the  hateful  thraldom  of  yon  dismal  caatle,  and 
Kte  with  joQ  in  free  and  happy  love,  little  shoiild  I  care  for  the  world's 
hittexest  scorn." 

Latimer  ttttered  a  deep  eit)an-«M)f  impatience  it  was  in  reality,  though 
to  poor  Jessy  it  seemed  Uie  unaffected  testimony  of  his  oommiseration 
for  her  sorrows.     She  gathered  courage  to  proceed* 

"  Heat  me,  dear  Latimer!  I  have  surely  gained  some  claim  to  your 
protection.  Carry  me  with  you  wherever  you  may  go  ;  I  can  contrive 
my  escape.  That  craven*8{Hrited  animal  I  am  obliged  to  call  my  hus- 
band will  take  no  steps  to  pursue  us,  and  if  his  imperious  mother  urges 
him  to  divorce  me,  so  much  the  better.  I  shall  then  be  legally  rid  of 
him,  and  you  and  I  can  many,  and  become-***''— even  respectable  in 
Arture." 

At  this  proposal  the  usually  imperturbable  self-possessioti  of  Latimer 
gave  way,  as  colouring  deeply,  stumbling  and  hesitating,  he  replied, 

**  Marry !  Jessy— Mrs.  Lockhart !  Marry,  did  you  say  ?  Lady 
Lilias  might  make  her  son  divorce  you,  but  I — ^I-*-in  short,  1  conld  not 
give  you  my  name.     I,  too,  am  married  I" 

Jessy  clasped  her  hands,  but  spoke  not. 

'^  Married  to  one  who  is  as  pure  as  the  clear  stars  of  night  %hat  are 
now  beginning  to  shine  in  the  heavens  above  us.** 

''  Base  man!''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lockhart^  stamping  her  little  foot  with 
fbry  on  die  rook  beneath  ;  *^  and  does  it  become  you  to  taunt  me  with 
the  purity  of  your  wife — ^you,  who  have  plunged  me  into  guilt  ?  Had 
I  known  that  you  were  devoted  hand  and  heart  to  another,  never,  nevw 
shonld  you  have  made  me  your  victim.  Yet  be  not  too  secure,  Edward 
Latimer  I  Whilst  you  have  been  busy  alluring  me  to  my  ruin,  another 
tempter  may  have  been  busy  in  your  spotless  home,  and  your  immaculate 
wife  may  have  become  the  prey  of  some  seducer  like  yourself.'' 

**  No,  Jessy,  that  cannot  be»  I  trust  her  because  I  know  she  has  no 
heart  to  be  tempted.  The  driven  snow  is  not  colder  than  Lavinia 
Latimer.  It  was  not  to  taunt  you  that  I  mentioned  her  virtue ;  nor, 
believe  me,  does  she  possess  my  s^ection.  Ours  was  a  match  of  interest. 
I  never  loved  her-^no,  no  !  but  she  gives  me  no  cause  of  complaint^ 
therefore  I  am  compelled  to  keep  np  appearances  with  her.  You  see,  my 
beloved  Jessy,  that  I  am  to  be  pitied  as  well  as  yourself.  You  will  not 
part  in  anger  from  one  who  loves  you,  and  you  alone !" 

And  as  he  uttered  these  w(^ds  he  threw  all  the  fasmnatton  of  which 
be  was  so  capable  into  his  manner,  while,  seising  her  hand,  he  pressed  it 
passionately  to  his  lipe. 

A  second  time  Jessy  relented,  but  as  her  confidence  in  Latimer  re* 
turned,  she  ventured  to  urge  further  her  wishes. 

'^  Well,  dear  Latimer,  we  will  not  dwell  on  the  past,  and  I  will  not 
believe  Aat  you  purposely  deceived  me.  But  oh !  the  daric  future  appals 
me  if  you  leave  me  here.  You  will  stay  yet  awhile  ?"  she  asked,  coax- 
ingly, 

^'Alas  I  Jessy,  our  parting  must  be  even  now.  Early  to-morrow 
morning  I  most  leave  Craig  Luce  Castle,  recalled  to  England  by  letters 
from  JBfas.  Latimer.  Circumstances  will  admit  of  no  longer  delay  on  my 
pvt. 

"  We  must  part  even  now — ^you  go  to-monew  T  shrieked  Jessy,  in 
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aooents  of  piercing  grief  that  might  have  touched  a  heart  less  callous 
than  that  of  a  practised  libertine.  '<  Oh,  do  not  say  so ! — oh,  do  not 
leave  me  !  Take  roe  with  you,  Latimer;  only  take  me  away  firom  this 
frightful  place,  and  I  will  never  ask  you  to  see  me  but  when  you  choose. 
I  will  be  your  slave ;  I  will  work  for  my  daily  bread,  though  my  father 
left  me  so  much  wealth;  but  oh,  do  not  leave  me  here !  If  you  could 
know  how  I  despise  and  loathe  the  besotted  fool  to  whom  fate  has  bound 
me,  how  I  dread  and  abhor  his  proud,  terrific,  vengeful  mother,  you 
would  not  leave  me  in  their  hands.  Latimer,  I  tremble  when  I  meet  that 
awful  woman's  terrible  black  eyes,  that  seem  to  be  glaring  with  the  fires 
of  hell — and — merciful  Heaven  !  they  are  on  me  now !"  She  screamed 
wildly,  as  a  pair  of  dark,  malignant  eyes  became  apparent  through  the 
aperture  in  the  rock,  not  very  far  from  where  the  trembling  Jessy  stood, 
wnich  was  generally  well  shiuled  by  ihe  bush  on  the  outside. 

Overcome  with  terror,  she  fainted  away,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  had  Latimer  not  caught  her  in  his  arms.  He  earned  her  further 
into  the  cave-— to  a  spot  where  there  was  a  smooth  bed  of  dry  sand,  and 
placing  her  gently  on  it,  he  began  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  rub  her 
cold  temples  and  hands,  while  his  soliloquy  did  not  say  much  for  Us  in- 
terest in  ner. 

^'  Confound  this  fainting-fit !  How  unlucky !  I  shall  never  get  her 
home  without  some  cursed  discovery  being  made;  and  I  shall  have  to 
carry  her  up  these  villanous  rocks,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  my  poor  neck* 


I  wish  I  were  well  out  of  this  devilish  scrape,  and  had  fairly  turned  my 
back  on  Craig  Luce  Castle,  with  its  old  witch  and  its  young  one.  1£ 
this  business  gets  to  ihe  ears  of  that  piece  of  perfection,  Lavinia,  what  a 


reception  she  will  give  me !  What  lectures  I  should  be  doomed  to  listen 
to  from  mj^  ri^ht  reverend  father,  the  bishop !  And,  above  all,  if  a  cer- 
tain fair  fnend  in  Berkeley-street  were  to  hear  of  these^  my  peccadilloes 
in  Scotland,  what  a  storm  of  jealous  reproach  would  await  me !" 

Jessy  heaved  a  slight  sigh,  but  still  remained  immovable. 

*'  She  is  recovering.  Shall  I  leave  her  here,  and  so  escape  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  regular  Carewell,  and  all  further  persecution  as  to  her  accom- 
panying me?  No,  no;  it  would  be  brutal  to  leave  her  alone  in  this  cold 
cave.  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  see  her  safe  home."  And,  stooping  over 
her  more  closely,  he  continued  to  use  every  means  to  recal  her  to  anima* 
tion.  So  engrossed  was  he  with  his  efforts  to  recover  Jessy  as  speedily 
as  possible,  that  he  did  not  perceive  a  tall  figure  gliding  through  the  cave* 
Silently  and  stealthily  it  approached  him.  Unconscious  of  its  presence, 
he  continued  to  bend  over  the  still  fainting  Jessy.  Another  moment, 
and,  uttering  a  hollow  groan,  he  fell  forward,  stabbed  by  the  steady 
dagger  of  Lady  Lilias  Lockhart ! 

For  a  few  moments  she  stood  contemplating  her  work,  and  scowling 
upon  the  two  prostrate  figures  before  her;  then  stoopmg,  she  listened  to 
ascertain  if  her  victim  s^l  lived.  She  heard  no  sound  like  the  agitated 
breathing  of  one  in  pain,  and,  supposing  Latimer  to  be  dead,  she  spumed 
him  with  her  foot,  exclaiming, 

**  Lie  there  and  rot,  thou  mass  of  foul  corruption  I  But  no !  I  will  not 
leave  him  here,  for  the  caves  of  the  rock  may  whisper  of  blood,  and  the 
fleshless  bones  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against — the  murderer,  but 
the  deep  sea  tells  no  tales." 
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Seizing  the  arm  of  her  resistless  victim  she  dragged  his  body  out  of  the 
care,  but  so  roughly  that  it  turned  orer  at  the  entrance,  and  blood 
flowed  in  a  stream  from  the  wound.  Observing  this,  she  turned  him  over 
again  on  his  face,  and  proceeded  to  drag  him  along  the  narrow  path, 
taJcing  the  downward  course.  To  her  dismay  she  found  that  he  was  still 
living,  for  he  groaned  deeply,  and  then  began  to  try  to  raise  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  clung  to  a  jutting  rock  with  the  arm  and  hand  that  were 
free.  He  was  soon,  however,  overpowered,  and  dragged  down  towards 
the  fatal  ledge  which  projected  over  the  sea.  His  senses  had  now  par- 
tially returned,  and,  perceiving  where  he  was,  earnestly  did  he  pray  that 
his  life  mi^ht  be  spared,  and  fearfully  did  he  struggle  in  the  frenzied 
agony  of  the  awful  moment  But  his  dreadful  assailant  scoffed  at  his 
prayers,  and,  exerting  all  her  strength,  she  hurled  the  unhappy  man  over 
the  rocky  platform  into  the  foaming  waves  beneath !  One  wild,  despair- 
ing cry  arose  above  the  howling  of  the  winds  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea — 
then  all  was  hushed  that  could  have  told  of  human  crime  or  human  woe. 

Lady  Lilias  folded  her  arms  and  looked  around  carefully,  then  ad* 
▼ancing  to  the  edge  of  the  fiat  rock  she  gazed  downwards.  Her  steps 
did  not  tremble,  her  head  was  not  giddy,  as  fixedly  she  gazed  below ;  but 
nothing  was  visible  except  the  wild  waves  dashing  furiously  against  the 
naked  cliff. 

'<It  is  done!  It  is  well!'*  she  muttered  to  herself;  '^the  tide  will 
carry  his  wretched  body  out  far,  far  away,  and  none  will  ever  know  how 
he  died.     He  deserved  his  fate !" 

Lady  Lilias  concealed  the  bloody  weapon  under  her  ample  shawl,  and 
returned  leisurely  to  the  castle,  as  if  she  had  only  been  taking  an  evening 
walk.  She  had  wonderful  self-command,  as  well  as  astonishing  hardness 
of  heart. 

Jessy,  meanwhile,  on  recovering  from  her  fainting-fit,  had  found  her- 
self alone  in  the  cave.  She  fancied  that  she  heard  a  horrid  shriek,  but 
on  rising  and  listening  attentively  there  was  no  repetition  of  the  sound. 
"  Where  can  Latimer  be  ?'*  thought  Jessy.  "  Probably  he  made  his 
escape,  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  rencontre  with  that  odious  Lady  Lilias ; 
but  he  will  surely  come  back  for  me."  She  waited  for  a  little  time,  until 
the  evil  reputation  of  the  place  began  to  press  on  her  mind.  "It  is 
quite  dark  in  here!**  she  exclaimed.  "  What  if  the  spirit  that  they  say 
haunts  this  place  should  glide  in  ?"  Jessy  shivered  with  terror.  <<  I 
must  get  away,  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  my  neck  in  that  unsafe  path ;" 
and  she  hurried  towards  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  As  she  was  passing 
out  her  foot  slipped  on  something  slimy,  and  she  fell  down ;  suppressing 
a  scream,  she  rose  hurriedly  and  rushed  up  the  pathway  to  the  top  of  the 
cliffs  as  fast  as  possible ;  she  ran  the  greater  part  of  the  way  to  the  castle, 
where,  entering  by  a  little  side  door,  she  gained  her  own  apartments 
without  having  been  seen  by  any  one.  On  procuring  a  light  for  herself, 
great  was  her  horror  to  perceive  that  there  were  stains  of  blood  on 
the  lower  part  of  her  dress,  on  the  side  on  which  she  had  fallen,  and  that 
a  little  clot  of  blood  was  sticking  to  her  shoe.  It  must  have  been  blood 
in  which  her  foot  had  slipped ;  but  how  did  it  come  there?  In  vain  she 
asked  herself  that  question ;  imagination  could  afford  no  repty.  Not 
choosing  to  meet  Lady  Lilias  again  that  evening,  and  feeling  faint  and 
weary,  she  retired  to  her  couch,  in  the  full  determination,  however. 
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of  rising  Yery  early  to  see  Latimer,  in  cage  he  reaify  intended  to  leave 
the  castle  next  day. 

At  an  uneommonly  early  hour  she  was  in  the  hreak£ut-room  next 
morning,  hut  no  Latimer  made  his  appearance ;  in  vain  she  waited  until 
long  past  the  usual  hour  for  the  rooming  meal ;  in  vain  she  aeaxohed  for 
him  in  the  garden  and  grounds*  Could  he  have  gone  before  she  was  up  ? 
At  length  her  anxiety  hecame  so  great  that  she  determined  to  knock  at 
his  bediroom  door ;  again  and  again  she  knocked  ;  there  waa  no  answer, 
and  she  yentered  to  open  it.  To  her  great  surprise  she  perceived  that 
the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in,  nor  we  room  apparently  occupied  the 
preceding  night;  yet  Latimer's  luggage  was  not  removed,  a  port' 
manteau  was  there — packed  evidently,  and  certainly  stn^ped  up — hut 
eombs  and  brushes,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  toile^  were  spread 
over  the  table,  a  dressing-gown  was  hanging  up  in  one  comer,  and  a  pair 
of  slippers  stood  near  the  sofa.  Mr.  Latimer  could  not>  therefore,  have 
finally  taken  his  departure,  unless  he  meant  that  his  effects  should  be  sent 
after  him. 

Jessy  was  quite  bewildered,  and  as  there  was  no  one  iprithin  the  castle 
to  whom  she  oould  oommuniisate  her  feelings,  she  went  to  the  cottage  of 
her  humble  friends  Donald  and  Helen  Munro.  She  mentioned  to  them 
Mr.  Latimer's  extraordinary  disappearance,  and  told  them  that  she  and 
he  had  taken  a  walk  together  the  evening  before  on  the  olifis,  and  had 
gone  to  rest  for  a  short  time  in  the  *^  Haunted  Cave."  That  Lady  Lilias 
had  also  gone  there ;  that  she  herself  had  been  seized  with  a  fainting* 
fit  in  the  cavern,  and  on  recovering  from  it  had  found  she  was  alone — 
both  Lady  Lilias  and  Mr.  Latimer  being  gone;  that  on  leaving  the  cave 
her  feet  had  slipped  at  its  entrance  on  some  clotted  blood,  whioli  she  had 
not  observed  to  be  there  on  soing  into  the  cavern.  She  asked  what  they 
thought  of  all  this.  Donald  and  his  vrife  listened  with  eamest  attention 
to  Mrs.  Lockhart's  narrative,  and  both  looked  very  grave,  while  meaning 
glances  passed  once  or  twice  between  them.  Donald  offued  to  go  to  the 
porter's  lodge,  and  ask  if  Mr.  Latimw  had  been  seen  to  leave  the  castle 
eariy  that  morning  or  late  on  the  evening  before,  and  also  to  visit  the 
^<  Haunted  Cave,"  and  look  if  there  were  any  stains  of  blood  at  its 
mouth,  or  any  appearances  near  it  indicating  that  a  struggle  had  taken 
place  there.  Jessy  remained  with  Helen  during  his  absence,  thankful  to 
nave  some  one  to  speak  to  who  seemed  to  feel  for  her. 

AftOT  a  time  Donald  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Latimer 
had  not  been  seen  to  leave  Craig  Luce ;  the  man  at  the  gate  said  he  had 
certainly  not  passed  out  that  way  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and 
that  no  conveyance  had  come  for  him.  Donald  fiiriher  said  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  cave  and  examined  it  closely,  but  that  there  were  no  marks 
of  blood  there  ;  nevertheless,  these  might  have  been  washed  away,  as  it 
bad  rained  heavily  during  the  night  A  little  further  down  the  narrow 
path,  however,  he  had  curved  that  a  branch  had  recenUy  been  torn  off 
one  of  the  low  gnarled  trees  that  grew  among  the  rocks,  and  just  above 
the  natural  plsMorm  overhanging  &e  sea  there  vras  the  print  of  a  man's 
feet  firmly  embedded  in  the  cla)rey  soil,  both  tending  to  create  suspioiofi 
that  perhaps  a  deadly  struggle  had  taken  place  there. 

<(Bttt  between  whom  oould  a  straggle  have  taken  place  P'  asked 
Jessy,  in  a  filtering  Toioe. 
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"Who  can  tell?"  replied  Donald  Munro.  "Perhaps  Mr.  Archy 
may  have  quairelled  with  the  English  atranffer,  and  if  he  were  excited 
by  too  much  whisky,  he  might  nare  attacked  him  suddenly  yonder 
among  the  rocks." 

Jessy  coloured  crimson,  and  she  turned  her  head  away,  unable  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  the  gardener  and  his  wife.  But  she  relied,  with  a 
sort  of  gasp, 

"  Oh  no,  no !  It  was  never  Archy — he  is  too  great  a  coward--«at 
least,  I  mean  he  is  not  quarrelsome.  But  I  will  go  to  him  and  tax  him 
with  it  I  shall  soon  find  out  if  he  has  had  any  hand  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  mother's  guest.'' 

She  then  left  the  cottage,  fearful  lest  in  her  anxiety  about  Latimer, 
she  might  betray  her  too  deep  interest  in  him,  and  thus  confirm  the 
unpleasant  surmises  that  she  saw  were  already  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
Donald  and  Helen  Munro. 

On  returning  to  the  castle  she  could  see  nothing  of  Archy ;  and  the 
day  was  passed  in  restless  misery  by  poor  Jessy,  who,  however,  still  tried 
to  persuade  herself  that  Latimer  would  make  his  appearance  at  dinner- 
time. He  came  not ;  and  all  her  dreadful  forebodings  were  reawakened 
by  a  fisherman  bringing  to  the  castle  a  cap,  or  Sootch  bonnet,  such  as 
gentiemen  sometimes  wear  in  the  country,  and  which  had  Mr.  Latimer's 
name  in  it  The  cap  was  recognised  to  have  been  hb ;  and  the  fisher* 
man  told  that  he  had  picked  it  up  as  it  was  floating  on  the  sea,  at  some 
distance  from  the  abrupt  rocks  which  were  so  very  high  near  Craig  Luce. 
The  awe*struck  servants  stood  whispering  together,  and  consternation 
was  visible  on  every  countenance ;  but  Lady  lalias  gave  it  as  her  de- 
cided opinion  that  poor  Mr.  Latimer,  who,  she  knew,  was  fond  of  walk- 
ing on  the  difis,  must  have  gone  too  near  the  edge  of  the  rock,  lost  his 
footing,  and  fallen  over  into  the  watery  abyss  beneath.  No  one  could 
gainsay  this ;  and  the  whole  household  adopted  their  lady's  view  of  the 
matter.  Everybody  believed  that  the  English  gentleman  was  drowned 
-—and  drowned  by  accident— -except  four  persons.  These  were  Jessy, 
Archy,  and  the  two  Munros.  Jessy's  mind  hovered  between  harrowing 
fears  tiiat  some  dreadful  catastrophe  had  taken  ^lace,  and  hopes  that 
her  lover  might  have  left  the  castie  secretly  to  avoid  the  pain  of  another 
farewell  scene  with  her,  and  that  ha  would  stiU  be  hear^  of;  yet  why 
was  his  cap  picked  up  at  sea  ? 

Archy  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  his  mother  had  contrived  to 
murder  Latimer ;  and  he  fancied  that  she  had  thrown  his  Sootch  bonnet 
over  the  cliff,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  drowned  by  accident  He 
thought  the  dead  man's  bones  would  be  bleaching  somewhere  among  the 
rocks ;  but  with  that  degree  of  cunning  which  supplies  the  place  of  good 
sense  sometimes  to  people  of  inferior  intellecty  he  religiously  held  his 
tongue,  for  fear  that  a  word  in  accusation  of  bis  mother  might  bring 
down  her  vengeance  upon  himself,  and  cause  her  to  kill  him  sluo*  The 
Munros,  knowing  the  character  of  Lady  Lilias,  her  overwhelming  pride, 
and  relentless  dispodtion,  and  fearing  that  she  had  just  cause  for  dis- 
liking her  treacherous  guest,  believed  that  he  had  met  with  foul  jplay  at 
her  kmds;  and  the  fiiots  of  the  broken  branch,  and  the  print  of  a  foot 
near  the  ledge  of  rock  which  projected  beyond  the  perpendicular  precipice, 
afforded  ^  confirmation  strong^*^  to  their  worst  suspicipna.    Lady  Lilias 
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waited  a  day  or  two  until  she  could  hear  if  any  more  relics  of  her  un- 
fortunate victim  were  found,  and  then,  with  prudent  hypocrisy,  wrote  to 
Lord  Angus,  mentioning  the  disappearance  of  his  English  friend,  and 
the  fear,  generally  entertained,  from  the  fact  of  his  cap  having  been 
found  floating  on  the  sea,  that  he  had  inadvertently  walked  jx>o  near  the 
edge  of  the  rocky  precipice  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and  slipping 
his  foot,  had  fallen  over  into  the  raging  waters  beneath.  Lady  Lilias 
added,  that  the  margin  of  the  cliffs  was,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Latimer's 
favourite  walk. 

Lord  Angus  wrote  back  how  deeply  he  was  distressed  at  the  shocking 
event,  and  that  he  would  acquamt  Mr.  Latimer's  family  with  his 
mysterious  disappearance  from  the  castle ;  but  he  hoped  that  if  the  tide 
were  full,  his  fnend  might  have  escaped  being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  below,  and'  might  have  been  picked  up  by  some  boat  passing  near 
— ^in  which  case  he  might  regain  his  home  without  returning  to  Craig 
Luce. 

After  a  time,  Mr.  Latimer's  fieimily  wrote  to  Lord  Angus  that  Latimer 
had  not  come  home,  and  that  no  tidings  had  arrived  from  him  except 
those  dated  the  day  before  that  of  his  disappearance,  when  he  wrote  that 
he  intended  to  leave  the  castle  the  next  day  for  England.  They  acquiesced 
in  the  belief  that  he  had  &llen,  by  a  sad  chance,  over  the  terrible  rocks, 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  an  idea  of  attaching  blame  to  any  living 
creature.  About  the  same  time,  Lady  Lilias  received  a  letter  from  the 
father  of  her  unfortunate  victim,  expressing  the  deepest  sorrow  for  his 
untimely  death,  but  thanking  her  warmly  for  her  kindness  and  hospitality 
to  him.  It  was  also  requested  that  his  effects  should  be  forwarded,  as  soon 
as  convenient,  to  London. 

Up  to  the  time  that  this  letter  was  received,  Jessy  had  clung  to  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Latimer  might  be  safe  and  well  somewhere.  But  now  con- 
viction of  his  unhappy  fiate  took  possession  of  her  mind,  and  she  gpradually 
declined  in  health  and  strength. 

Why  had  Lady  Lilias,  who  had  taken  such  a  terrible  revenge  upon  the 
partner  of  her  guilt,  left  Jessy  unpunished  P  It  was  because  she  knew 
that  there  was  a  probability  of  her  giving  an  heir  to  Craig  Luce  Castle 
that  she  had  spared  her.  The  birth  of  an  heir  was  the  event  in  the  world 
most  desired  by  Lady  Lilias,  and  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  blasting  that 
hope,  she  controlled  her  just  indignation  at  Jessy's  crime ;  she  appeared 
blind  to  her  misconduct,  and  even  treated  her  with  more  consideration 
than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

At  length  the  period,  so  anxiously  expected,  arrived,  and  the  much 
wished-for  heir  made  his  appearance  in  this  world  of  trouble.  He  was  a 
beautiful  infant,  a  very  fine  boy — and  by  the  united  wish,  for  once,  of 
his  mother  and  Lady  Lilias,  he  was  christened  Hector ;  but  Archy  made 
strenuous,  though  unavailing,  opposition  to  the  name,  which  he  detested, 
as  having  been  that  of  his  much-favoured  elder  brother.  The  little 
Hector  bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Latimer; 
no  one  could  avoid  seeing  this ;  and  Lady  Lilias,  with  ready  presence  of 
mind,  accounted  for  the  likeness  by  the  deep  impression  made  on  Mrs. 
Lockhart  at  the  period  of  the  ill-fated  stranger's  having  come  to  such  an 
untimely,  and,  it  was  feared,  such  a  dreadful  death. 

Helen  Munro  had  lost  her  first  child  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Mr9. 
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Lockhart's  little  boy,  and  by  tbe  earnest  entreaty  of  poor  Jessy,  she  was 
asked,  and  consented,  to  become  the  nurse  of  the  young  heir.  Jessy  knew 
that  she  was  dying,  therefore  her  most  anxious  wish  was  to  interest  some 
really  kind-hearth  individuak  in  her  helpless  infant. 

''  Oh,  Helen  !"  she  said,  '<  promise  me  that  you  will  be  a  mother  to 
this  poor  child — that  you  and  Donald  will  never  forsake  him !  Oh  I  be 
land  to  him,  and  do  not  leaye  him  entirely  to  that  dreadful  Lady  Lilias." 

Helen  promised  her,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  and  Donald 
would  love  the  child  as  if  he  were  their  own,  and  would  do  all  in  their 
limited  power  for  him. 

The  hour  of  the  poor  invalid's  dissolution  fast  approached.  Tbe  night- 
lamp  had  been  lighted  in  her  room,  and  she  had  appeared  to  be  slumber- 
ing for  a  short  time;  suddenly  she  started  up,  and,  pointing  with  her 
wasted  finger  to  a  comer  of  the  apartment,  she  exclaimed, 

**  See,  see,  he  is  there !  How  blue  his  lips  are !  HoW  glazed  his 
eyes !  and  there  is  sea-weed  entangled  with  his  damp  hair !  and  blood  is 
upon  him  as  if  oozing  fix)m  some  gaping  wound !  Oh !  do  not  fix  such 
a  ghastly  gaze  on  me;  /did  not  murder  you,  Edward — oh  no,  no,  no  ! 
It  was  she  who  came  to  the  cave — ^it  was  Liady  Lil— *' 

"  She  is  raving,  she  is  quite  delirious,  poor  thing  l**  said  Lady  Lilias, 
approaching  the  bed.  ''  Jessy,  lie  down ;  nurse,  bring  the  composing 
draught." 

Jessy  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  the  words  died  on  her 
lips.  She  spoke  no  more,  but  her  eyes  wandered  wildly  for  a  few  moments 
back  and  forwards  between  Lady  Lilias  and  the  space  where  she  fancied 
her  unearthly  ^tant  appeared.  She  then  fell  into  strong  convulsions, 
and  death  soon  put  an  end  to  her  mortal  sufierings. 

Shortly  after  she  had  expired,  Archy  burst  into  the  room:  he  had  been 
drinking  freely  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  his  son.  Being  told  that  his 
wife  was  no  more,  be  went  staggering  np  and  down  the  chamber  of 
death,  repeating,  with  drunken  stupidity, 

^'  We  maun  hae  a  braw  funeral,  mother.  A  braw  funeral,  eh,  mother  ? 
And  111  hae  to  be  chief  mourner.  Shan't  it  be  a  braw  funeral  ?"  Then 
muttering  something,  he  added,  with  a  low  chuckling  laugh,  "  Mother, 
who  wodd  hae  been  chief  mourner  for  that  English  chap  if  the  sea 
yonder  hadna  been  his  winding-sheet,  and  coffin,  and  grave  into  the 
bargain  ?" 

A  slight  shudder  seemed  to  pass  over  Lady  liHas's  frame,  and  for  a 
second  she  half  closed  her  eyes ;  but  recovering  herself  immediately,  she 
sud, 

"  Hush,  Archy,  hush !  You  must  not  be  jesting  in  the  presence  of 
the  dead." 

'*  The  dead  winna  hear  me,  I  suppose,"  grumbled  Archy,  as  reeling 
towards  the  bed,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  &ce  of  the  corpse.  Its  strange 
coldness  made  him  wince  as  if  he  had  received  an  electric  shock,  and 
tumine  round  with  a  terrified  howl,  he  fled  from  the  room  as  fast  as  his 
unsteady  steps  could  carry  him. 

The  little  Hector  was  a  beautiful  but  a  very  wayward  child.  Lady 
Lilias  indulged  him  in  ever^hing,  and  did  all  she  possibly  could  to  make 
him  fond  of  her.  But  in  vain;  he  seemed  to  have  a  natural  antipathy  to 
her,  and  he  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  was  able  to  annoy  her. 
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The  worse  he  behared  to  her  the  more  die  teemed  to  insih  to  propitiate 
him.  As  to  poor  AtAj,  the  little  boy  looked  upon  him  with  imqiialified 
contempt)  and  made  no  scrapie  in  declaring  that  the  hones  and  the  dogs^ 
the  cattle  and  the  ponltrj,  had  more  sense  wan  his  stupid  papa.  At  thne 
or  four  years  of  ag;e  he  was  completely  lord  of  the  casUe ;  as  imperious  a 
little  spirit  as  Lady  Lilias  herself. 

The  only  persons  who  had  any  inftoence  oyer  him  were  his  nune, 
Helen  Munro,  and  Donald  the  gardener.  Widi  them  he  was  gentle  and 
docile,  afiectionate  and  reasonable.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  be  more  with 
them  in  his  in^Eintine  years  it  would  have  been  better  for  him ;  but  Lady 
Lilias  was  very  jealous  of  their  ascendancy  over  the  little  heir,  and  by 
her  mancBuvres  compelled  th^n  to  show  (ess  interest  in  the  dbuMi  than 
th^  would  otherwise  have  done. 

However,  as  Hector  had  a  will  of  his  own,  he  would  not  abstain  from 
going  sometiJhes  to  the  Munros'  cotti^.  There,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Lady  Lilias,  he  was  taught,  when  he  grew  a  little  older,  to  read  and 
to  write;  and  as  he  showed  much  aptness  for  learning  verses  by  hearty 
Helen  taught  him  several  hymns,  while  it  was  a  great  amusement  to 
Donald  to  repeat  to  his  eager,  intelligent  little  auditor  old  ballads,  fidry 
tales,  and  many  of  the  wild  legends  that  were  such  &yonrites  in  Scotland 
long  ago.  Little  Hector  firmly  believed  in  the  second  sights— in  BrownieSy 
Kelpies,  and  Elves.  He  was  never  tired  of  hearing  about  the  Faify 
Rade^  or  procession,  which  took  place  at  the  bep;inning  of  svmmer, 
when  the  ^'  good  neighbours,'*  as  they  wrare  sometimes  called,  in  their 


green  mantles  and  silver  shoon,  with  their  musical  instruments^  manu< 
&ctured  out  of  reeds  and  stalks  of  com,  could  safely  be  seen  to  pass,  if 
curious  mortals  would  but  place  a  branch  of  the  rowan-tree  over  the  door, 
at  which  they  might  stand  to  look  at  the  guttering  tiirong. 

Donald  also  found  that  the  little  boy  delighted  in  listening  to  his  own 
poems,  and  forgetting  in  his  enthusiasm^— peihaps  in  his  vanity — die 
strong  impression  he  might  be  making  on  the  imagination  of  so  excitahle 
a  child,  he  frequently  recited  to  him  verses  that  Hector,  who  was  very 
quick,  perceived  were  applicable  to  mysterious  events  that  had  actually 
taken  ^ce. 

Hector  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  repeating  snatdies  of  these  verses 
to  Lady  lilias,  when,  as  happened  occasionally  in  the  evening,  he  wodd 
condescend  to  sit  on  a  low  stool  at  her  feet,  by  the  blazing  fiie,  while  the 
-vrind  moaned  around  the  old  castle,  as  if  wailing  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 
There  was  always  a  slij^ht  contraction  apparent  on  Lady  Lilias's  lofty 
brow  whensoever  anything  vexed  her ;  and  the  little  Hector  inwardly 
rej<nced  when  any  of  his  tales,  in  prose  or  verse,  caUed  up  dus  symptom 
of  uneasiness.  He  saw  it  gathering  on  her  forehead,  as  he  repeated  one 
among  some  of  Donald's  litde  poems,  whidi  he  liked  vezy  modi  himself, 
the  young  heir,  of  course,  bemg  quite  satisfied  witii  his  own  childish 
judgment  of  poetiy : 

"  At  Lady  Mary's  castle  gate, 

Sir  Knight,  halt  not  tny  g&Uaat  steed; 
Pass  on,  pass  on,  nor  tempt  thy  fate. 
But  give  this  timely  waming  heed. 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  watch-dog's  howl? 

It  bodes  of  coming  death,  they  say. 
Dost  thou  not  hear  uie  hoarse  screech-owl  P 

Bad  omen !    Hien  Sir  .lCriTght»  away ! 
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Oh,  enter  not  yon  castle's  vallfl. 
Within  their  gloom  dark  deeds  are  done**" 

Tread  not  these  sj^re4kaunted  halls—* 
Sir  Ejiight^  their  blasting  shelter  shun  I 

For  death  doth  there  his  yictims  vait ! 

Stranger,  be  warned,  and  fly  with  speed; 
At  Lady  Mar/s  castle  gate. 

Oh,  halt  not  thou  thy  gallant  steed ! 

Wbat  do  you  suppose  Lady  Mary  wouid  have  done  to  the  stranger 
knight?"  asked  the  child,  looking  up  with  a  peculiar  glance  towards  Lady 
Lilus.     She  pretended  not  to  have  heaid  hioa. 

''Are  all  old  castles  haunted,  grandmamma?  Did  yo^  ever  see  a 
^ost  ?  Do  you  think  if  I  were  to  go  late,  late  at  night  to  the ''  Haunted 
CaTe,"  I  might  see  the  spectre  that  walks  there?" 

**  Iliere  are  no  soeh  things  as  ghosts,  Hiector.  It  is  only  ignorant, 
foolish  people  that  belioTe  in  them.  You  had  better  learn  your  mul- 
tiplication  table,  and  not  fill  your  poor  little  head  with  senseless  tales. 
Who  tells  you  all  this  nonsense?" 

Hector  had  no  idea  of  confessing,  far  he  well  knew  how  angry  she 
would  be  widi  Donald  Munro. 

^  Oh,  I  just  pick  up  '  dkii  nomenm/  as  you  call  it,  grandmamma. 
I  like  ghost  stories,  or  any  stories,  better  than  the  nasty  multiplication 
Uble." 

Lady  Lilias  had  engaged  a  young  man,  who  was  boarding  as  a  pupil 
widi  die  oldeJergyman,  to  come  to  toe  castle  every  day,  and  give  Hector 
lessons  fer  a  oouple  of  hours.    Hje  was  now  about  mght  years  of  age. 

"  I  like  everything  that  is  horrible,  grandmamma,  and  solemn,  and  that 
makes  me  ^ver.  I  should  like  to  walk  round  a  churchyard  sJt  night — 
but  die  dead  bodies  don't  rise  and  come  out  of  their  graves  themselves.  I 
wish  they  would;  I  should  like  to  ask  them  questions  about  the  other 
world«  How  can  you  say  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts,  when 
the  Bible  tells  us  tnat  Saul  saw  the  spirit  of  Samuel  ?  Don't  you  believe 
the  Bibl%  grandmamma  ?    AU  good  people  do." 

Hectoir  put  an  unpleasant  emphasis  on  the  word  '^  good." 

Lady  LUias  said,  '<  Well,  we  won't  discuss  the  sul^'ect  of  ghosts  any 
longer  this  evening.  Peihaps  you  have  some  other  sort  of  sto^  you  can 
tell  me,  or  little  poem  yon  can  repeat." 

The  boy  reflected  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  exclaimed,  '<  J^ — 
oh  yes!  there's  no  ghost  in  this  one."  And  in  his  clear,  bdl-like  voice 
he  recited, 

"  Thoueh  the  daik  rodcs  are  mate,  lady,  and  the  crags  tell  no  tales, 
And  the  wild  sea's  voice  speaks  not,  m  mortal's  tones,  its  wails ; 
Though  the  bright  stars  above,  lady,  looked  on  in  dumb  dismay, 
And  toe  dead  no  more  on  earth,  for  good  or  ill,  can  stray; 

Yet  there's  a  pieicinff  eye,  lady,  an  eve  that  ever  sees. 

And  the  deepest  shack  of  gloomy  nignt  before  its  splendour  flees. 

That  eye  was  on  you  then,  ladv,  and  in  the  book  of  doom 

Is  traced  the  sentence  you  will  meet  in  worlds  beyond  the  tomb  1" 

Tk  frown  beeame  almost  fioroe  on  the  brow  of  Lady  Lilias,  and,  rising 
suddenly,  she  £smissed  the  boy,  while,  after  he  had  left  the  room,  she 
paced  it  up  and  down  in  a  fit  of  fury  lather  ihan  in  any  fit  of  repent- 
ttoe. 
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<<  Who  can  dare  to  teach  him  such  words  ?  Can  it  be  that  any  around 
me  suspect  how  that  vile  Latimer  came  by  hb  death  ?  The  body  was 
never  found,  the  bloody  marks  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave  I  myself  obli- 
terated at  midnight,  a  very  few  hours  after  be  met  his  &te,  ai\d  before 
the  faintest  streak  of  dawmng  light  could  have  revealed  it  to  mortal  eyes. 
Can  thb  be— retribution  !  thai  his  cluld  (for  that  child  is  assuredly 
his)  should  seem  to  be  imbued  with  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  some 
mysterious  deed?  Hush  !  I  will  admit  no  cowardly  thoughts — there  was 
no  crime  in  punbbing  the  guilty  and  avenging  the  insulted  honour  of 
our  house." 

But  though  Lady  Lilias  contrived  to  silence  the  *'  still  small  voice  of  con- 
science/' she  was  fretted  beyond  endurance  by  little  Hector's  innuendoes, 
and,  too  often,  painful  questions,  and  she  determined  to  send  him  to 
some  school  far  away  from  all  the  assomtions  of  his  early  childhood. 
Application  was  made  to  Lord  Angus  to  recommend  a  suitable  establish- 
ment, and  immediately  after  liis  tenth  birthday  Hector  Lockhart  was 
placed  at  a  school  where  he  had  to  fight  his  way  among  the  boys  of  his 
own  age,  and  those  older  than  himself.  He  was  never  a  popular  boy  at 
the  school,  for  his  disposition  was  too  proud  and  too  gloomy ;  but  he  was 
extremely  clever,  and  gained  every  prize  that  he  took  the  trouble  to 
contend  for.  One  thing  astonished  his  masters  and  companions,  that 
there  was  no  inducing  him  to  visit  Craig  Luce  Castle  during  any  of  his 
holidays.  The  other  boys  were  all  delighted  to  go  home — but  he  had 
no  happy  home  recollections.  He  contented  himself  however,  with 
telling  the  inquisitive  that  the  castle  was  very  dull,  as  no  one  lived  there 
but  his  old  grandmother,  for  poor  Archy  was  looked  upon  by  the  young 
heir  as  ''nobody."  Lady  Lihas  appeared  to  give  way  to  her  grandson's 
whim,  but  in  reality  she  was  glad  to  escape  the  periodical  holiday  visit, 
and  she  hoped  he  would  be  an  altered  being  when  he  finally  returned 
home. 

Time  wore  on,  and  Lady  lilias,  too  callous  to  be  penitent  for  her 
past  crimes,  mi^ht  have  spent  somewhat  of  peaceful  days  in  her  advanc- 
ing years,  but  she  was  kept  in  much  anxiety  about  Hector.  As  he  grew 
older  his  manners  became  very  strange;  he  sometimes  fell  into  fits  of 
deep  melancholy  which  lasted  for  weeks,  and  then,  if  anything  angered 
him,  he  would  suddenly  pass  into  an  access  of  furious  frenzy,  more  like 
insanity  than  bad  temper.  He  talked  at  times  wildly,  and  it  was  found 
absojutely  necessary  to  remove  him  from  school,  and  place  him  quietly 
with  a  private  tutor.  Lady  Lilias  sanctioned  everything  that  was  done, 
under  good  medical  advice,  for  Hector's  advantage,  his  poor  mother's 
wealth  supplying  the  means.  It  was  feared  that  he  showed  symptoms 
of  incipient  derangement:  change  of  scene  was  recommended,  and  he 
travelled  about  wiw  his  tutor. 

During  one  of  these  migrations  he  met  a  youth  of  the  name  of 
Latimer,  two  or  three  years  older  than  himsdf,  and  his  tutor  was 
amazed  at  the  strong  resemblance  he  bore  to  the  stranger.  No  brothers 
could  have  been  more  alike  than  they  were  in  features,  and  even  in 
voice,  though  the  Englishman  had  not  the  Scotch  accent  of  Hector 
Lockhart*  On  hearing  Hector's  name  and  lineage,  the  young  Latimer 
remembered  that  it  was  at  Craig  Luce  Castle  his  father  had  been  so 
hospitably  received,  as  he  had  heard  when  a  child,  and  mentioning  how 
much  the  elder  branches  of  his  family  had  felt  obliged  to  Lady  Lilms,  he 
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in^ted  Hector  to  spend  some  time  with  him  at  his  uncle's  house  in 
Devonshire,  that  being  hU  home,  as  his  mother  had  married  again  and 
gone  to  reside  abroad. 

Influenced  by  a  sort  of  morbid  curiosity  to  know  something  of  the 
Latimeift,  the  relations  of  the  unfortunate  man  whose  name  was  so  pain- 
fully familiar  to  him  in  his  early  childhood,  Hector  accepted  the  invita- 
tion,  and  he  and  his  tutor  were  about  to  accompany  young  Latimer  to 
DeTonshire,  when  letters  arrived  from  Lady  Lilias  recalling  Hector  to 
the  castle  on  account  of  his  father's  (poor  Archy's)  dangerous  illness. 
Hector,  accustomed  only  to  consult  his  own  wishes,  was  on  the  point  of 
refusing  to  return  to  Scotland,  but  the  tutor  exercised  his  utmost  powers 
of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  go,  and  with  a  foreboding  of  evil  which 
he  did  not  attempt  to  shake  off,  Hector  consented  to  revisit  Craig 
Luce. 

Arrived  there,  they  found  poor  Archy  at  death's  door.  He  did  not 
recognise  Hector,  who  was  now  a  tali  youth,  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  very  manly-looking,  but  muttered  the  name  of  '*  Mr.  Latimer;"  and 
assuredly  Hector's  resemblance  to  that  unfortunate  individual  was  per- 
fectly wonderful.  Archy  manifested  if  uch  uneasiness  as  Hector  stood 
by  his  bedside,  and  motioned  him  to  go  away.  As  Hector,  however, 
kept  his  ground,  the  dying  Archy  seemed  for  a  moment  to  gather 
strength,  and  shouted  in  a  paroxysm  of  horror, 

"  Go,  dead  man,  go !  What  d'ye  want  wi'  me?  7  didna  tak  your 
life — I  had  naething  to  do  wi*  it — ^it  was  na  me !" 

Lady  Lilias  besought  Hector  to  leave  the  room,  and  when  he  had  g^ne 
the  poor  sufferer  became  calm  again.  He  soon  after  seemed  very  drowsy, 
and  slept  on  until  slumber  had  merged  into  death. 

Hector  had  retained  his  old  partiality  for  the  Munros,  and  speedily 
resumed  his  intimacy  with  them.  He  would  chat  with  Donald  and  his 
wife  as  if  they  had  been  his  equals,  and  he  never  looked  gloomy  when 
playing  with  their  children.  But  Lady  Lilias  was  more  jealous  than 
ever  of  his  regard  for  that  family,  and,  forgetting  her  usual  prudence, 
she  one  day  attacked  him  openly  about  these  '*  low,  designing  wretches," 
as  she  called  them.  Hector  fired  up,  and  warmly  defended  his  favourites. 
The  old  lady  and  he  both  became  much  excited,  and  at  last  Lady  Lilias 
told  him  that  if  he  continued  to  visit  these  people  as  he  had  been  doing, 
thereby  taking  them  out  of  their  sphere  of  life,  and  teaching  them  to  be 
insolent  to  their  superiors,  she  would  dismiss  Munro  from  his  situation, 
and  turn  them  all  off  the  estate. 

"  Try  it,"  said  Hector,  in  rbing  wrath ;  "just  dare  to  try  it,  and  see 
what  you  will  bring  on  yourself." 

*<Dare!"  exclaimed  Lady  Lilias;  'Ms  it  to  me  that  you  use  that 
word?" 

"  Yes,  to  you  /"  replied  Hector,  nodding  defiance  at  her.    '<  At  present 
ou  may  be  all-powerful  here,  as  you  have  so  long  been ;  but  in  a  very 
;ew  years,  when  I  am  of  age,  I  shall  have  my  legal  rights,  and  your 
reign  will  be  over." 

''  Not  while  I  live,"  retorted  Lady  Lilias.  "  I  will  yield  my  power  to 
none  while  life  is  spared  me,  and  these  presumptuous  peasants  shall  be 
driven  with  ignominy  off  of  my  lands." 

"  I  am  LocUiart  of  Craig  Luce,"  said  the  boy,  drawing  himself  up 
proudly;  '^  you  cannot  keep  my  inheritance  from  me ;  and  when  I  am 
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twentj-one,  Dooald  and  Helen  Hutuo  shall  oome  to  live  here — ^here,  in 
the  castle  itself,  and  it  will  he  you  who  shall  be  turned  onL** 

Lady  Lilias's  large  black  eyes  glared  as  of  old,  as  she  tamed  them  fiill 
upon  the  yoath,  but  he  met  her  withering  gaze  with  a  dauntkas  look. 

<'  Lodcfaart  of  Craig  Lace !"  she  cried,  scocnfollj— ^^jmw  a  Ld^hart  ? 
Insolent  boy !  One  watd  from  my  lips  would  scatter  your  claims  to  the 
wind." 

Hector  made  no  reply,  bat  he  looked  at  her  fiercely,  and  tbenlanghed 
derisiyely.  His  contemptooos  manner  increased  her  rage,  an^  losing 
all  self-control,  she  ezdaimed : 

^  You  do  not  know  who  yoa  are,  bat  /  can  tell  you.  Yon  poor  be* 
nighted  being,  upon  whose  corpse  you  looked  so  coldly,  was  not  your 
fa^r — ^yoo  are  a  base-born         " 

**  Hush — Lady  Lilias — hush !  Speak  not  these  words  of  shame,  or  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you,"  said  Hector,  clenching  his  fist  '^  I  will  suffer 
no  oUoqay  to  be  cast  on  ray  unfortunate  mother's  name." 

^^  Your  mother  was  fitlse  to  her  husband/'  shridced  Lady  Lihas ;  <^  yoa 
are  noi  Lockhart  of  Cndg  Lace^  yon  are  the  son  of  the  villain  Lai- 
timer  r  t 

**  Am  I — am  I?"  gasped  Hector;  ^*  then  it  is  my  duty  to  revenge  n^ 
father's  death  upon  Ins  murderer !" 

And  he  sprang  like  a  tiger  on  Lady  Lilias.  But  she  shook  hia  off 
with  a  sadden  jerk,  and,  hastening  towards  the  long  bell-zope,  she  seized 
it  to  ring  for  assistance.  He  caught  it  from  her  hand,  and  in  another 
moment  he  had  twisted  it  round  her  neck  !  She  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and,  before  she  could  resist  him  at  all,  he  had  pulled  the  rope  like  a  nooes 
tight  round  her  throat  Lady  Lilias  tried  to  scream,  bat  only  a  sort  of 
hoarse  gurgling  sound  came  forth;  she  then  exerted  all  her  strength 
to  straggle  with  Hector,  but  her  struggles  only  served  to  tighten  the 
noose  round  her  neck ;  at  length  they  set  the  wiuss  in  motion,  and  the 
bell  rang  furiously.  After  a  few  moments  several  persons  rushed  in : 
the  tutor  hastened  from  the  library,  the  butler  from  his  pantiyy  the 
female  servants  from  their  various  employments,  and  horror-struck  they 
all  were  at  the  seene  which  met  their  eyes.  The  tutor  and  the  butler 
together  managed  to  drag  Hector  fix>m  his  victim,  while  the  women 
UMod  the  noose^  and  released  Lady  Lilias  from  the  cord  whidi  was 
strangling  her.  She  was  a  dreadfril  spectade !  Her  eyes  were  starting 
out  <x  her  head,  her  &ce  was  purple,  and  the  veins  of  her  fordiead  wcfe 
swollen,  as  if  about  to  burst 

She  was  laid  on  a  sofa,  and  everything  done  to  recal  animation,  but 
without  effect.  Lady  Lilias  died--died  in  all  the  obdaracy  of  her 
hardened  heart ;  without  time  or  thoi^ht  for  one  prayer  for  mercy  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  her  soul,  stained  with  unrepented  crime,  was  sent  into 
the  awful  presence  of  her  Creator  and  her  Judge ! 

Hector,  who  had,  indeed,  been  the  avenger  of  his  father's  dreadful 
death,  remained  in  a  terrible  state  of  excitement  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and, 
before  night,  he  was  raving  in  all  the  delirium  of  a  brain  fever.  JDuring 
his  long  ilbess,  his  attach^  nurse,  Helen  Munro,  attended  him  with  un- 
wearied assiduity,  for  there  was  no  one  now  to  exclude  her  from  the 
castle.  At  length  young  "  Lockhart  of  Craig  Luce,"  as  be  was  still 
styled,  recovered  his  bodily  health,  but  his  mmd  was  gone,  apparently 
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for  eyer ;  he  became  a  decided  lunatic,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
remove  him  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  There  death,  in  a  very  few 
years,  ended  his  mortal  career,  and  Craig  Luce  Castle  passed  into  die 
possession  of  the  heirs-at-law,  the  distant  connexions  whom  Lady  Lilias 
had  so  miich  disliked,  and  to  exclude  whom  she  had  concealed  her  know- 
ledge of  the  unfortunate  Jessy's  guHt,  and  had  pretended,  from  the  period 
of  his  birth,  to  believe  that  ner  child  was  legitimate.  Strange  to  say, 
though  aware  that  he  was  not  her  own  grandson.  Lady  Lilias  had  loved 
the  u>y,  and  benoe  arose  her  jealousy  of  his  attachment  to  his  nurse  and 
her  husband. 

The  wont  human  heart  mUst  cling  to  something,  even  if  it  be  but  a 
dog,  or  a  cat»  or  any  other  creature  that  has  life.  Perhaps,  too,  Ladj 
Lilias  lelt  herself  impelled  by  some  mysterious,  hidden,  unacknowledged 
infloenoe  to  make  up  to  the  innocent  child,  in  as  far  as  she  could,  for  the 
awful  punishment  she  had  inflicted  on  his  unhappy  father.  Her  kind- 
ness to  the  son  might  have  been  a  sort  of  compromise  with  her  conscience, 
if  it  ever  whispered  to  her  the>unwdcome  truth  that  the  stain  of  murder 
was  on  her  soul.  How,  in  a  moment  of  violent  passion,  the  affection, 
the  caution,  the  nlence  of  years  had  been  forgotten  and  cast  aside ! 

And  is  it  not  too  often  tnus  among  those  who  live  only  for  this  sin- 
pervading  world?  Expediency,  prodence,  selfishness  itself,  will  give 
way  before  the  headlong  fury  of  angiy  passions  when  these  are  not  con- 
trolled  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  Duty,  not  to  one's  fellow-creatures 
alone,  but  to  that  great  invirihle  Being,  to  whom  we  are  accountable  for 
every  action  of  our  lives,  and  every  thought  of  our  hearts. 

The  successors  of  the  ill-fated  Hector  were  gay  people^  fond  of  society 
and  amusement%  and  who  had  no  reverence  for  the  ancient  £unily  of 
Lockhart,  or  the  ancient  castle  of  Craig  Luce.  The  latter  ihey  found  an 
intolerably  stupid  abode  even  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer,  and  therefore 
they  were^  what  poor  Lady  Lilias  would  have  called,  such  barbarians  as 
to  sell  the  place  to  a  rich  raisley  weaver,  who  fancied  that  by  becoming 
a  landholder  he  would  take  rank  among  gentlemen.  But  the  few  fami« 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood  abstained  from  visiting  the  new  comers.  This 
was  a  sad  mortification.  The  old  castle  required  an  immense  deal  of 
repair ;  and  the  weaver's  wife  and  daughters  were  terrified  out  of  theix 
wits  by  the  dreadful  tsies  told  to  them  oy  the  servants  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  **  Haunted  Cave,"  the  unearthly  noises  that  were  heard,  and  the 
fearful  apparitions  that  were  seen  in  various  chambers  of  the  castle  itself 
The  weaver^s  lady  vowed  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  spend  a 
winter  amidst  ghosts  in  that  dreary  solitude,  and  it  was  then  detennined 
to  abandon  the  gloomy  dwelling  to  its  fate,  though  the  new  proprietor 
retained  the  lands  attached  to  it. 

The  castle  consequently  fell  into  decay;  and  as  fresh  generations 
fipn^g  tip>  the  aristocratic  position,  the  pride,  the  crimes,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Lockharts  of  Craig  Luce  began  to  be  forgotten,  or  were 
only  alluded  to  as  stories  of  *^  auld  lang  syne''  by  the  descendants  of 
Donald  and  Helen  Munro,  and  of  one  or  two  other  old  tenants,  who  had 
imbued  ihdr  grandchildren's  minds  with  awe  for  the  haunted  turrets 
of  the  dilapidated  old  buildinff  which  still  went  by  the  time-honoured 
name  of  **  Craig  Luee  Castkr 
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BELIGIOUS  NOVELS. 

BY  EDWABD   P.   R0W8ELL. 

Ws  all  know  these  little  books,  and  many  of  us  read  tbem.  May  they 
be  profitable  to  us ! 

But  if,  truly  considered,  they  can  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  mise- 
rable and  mischievous  deceptions,  then  do  we,  who  writt  these  words, 
know  nothing  of  the  human  heart.  Our  ignorance  would  be  of  no  im- 
portance. It  would  be  better  that  we  should  be  ignorant,  and  therefore 
wrong  in  our  view  of  these  productions,  than  that  we  should  be  most 
enlightened  and  therefore  correct  in  our  estimation  of  them.  For  the 
works  will  continue  to  abound  in  spite  of  our  adverse  opinion,  so  truth 
will  giun  by  the  writer  being  proved  a  false  professor. 

Yet  stand  up,  honest  reality,  and  give  evidence  as  to  whether  there  ever 
walked  the  earth  such  heroes,  such  heroines,  such  incessant  and  eloquent 

Ereachers  as  gild  the  pages  of  these  small  books.  Did  jiny  of  us  ever 
appen  to  know  two  sisters,  eacfi  about  seventeen,  lovely  beyond  descrip- 
tion, blessed  with  all  advantages  of  station,  possessed  of  the  amazingly 
abundant  and  varied  sources  of  h*appiness  and  enjoyment  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  favoured  by  fortune— at  that  age,  did  any  of  us, 
we  say,  ever  have  an  acquaintance  with  two  young  ladies,  under  such 
circumstances,  who  talked,  and  felt,  and  lived  as  though  the  present 
world  existed  not,  and  future  life  were  all  in  all  p  Tell  me,  my  Emma, 
with  your  heart  yet  free  and  unsoiled,  with  your  spirit  yet  unbroken, 
with  your  every  wish  and  thought  yet  pure,  do  you  everlastingly  hold 
converse  with  Lucy,  your  rival  in  innocence  and  beauty,  upon  things 
*^  hard  to  be  understood,"  upon  mysteries  which  would  but  bewilder  you, 
upon  difficulties  which  could  not  but  appal,  upon  doubts  which  might 
unsettle  your  true  hope,  and  undermine  your  sincere  love  ?  Tell  me 
whether  you  view  this  world  as  a  world  of  gloom,  its  fleeting  character 
only  to  be  surveyed  with  gladness,  its  termination  alone  to  be  regarded 
witn  joy  ?  Confess  rather  that  there  is  a  life  in  the  sun  which  you  love, 
that  there  is  a  beauty  and  a  vigour  in  the  world  around  you  to  which 
your  young  heart  responds,  that  you  are  filled  with  delight  in  the  [ball- 
room, and  feel  ovexjoyed  in  the  theatre.  Confess  that  all  kinds  of  schemes 
of  future  happiness  throng  your  brain ;  that  thoughts  of  the  changes 
which  a  few  years  will  probably  bring  are  perpetually  busy ;  that  hopes 
of  affluence  and  position  continually  suggest  tnemselves  ;  and  that  fears 
and  anxieties,  if  they  sometimes  intrude,  are  quickly  thrust  out  and  for- 
gotten. 

And  yet  is  my  Emma  a  reprobate  ?  Is  she  so  saturated  with  this 
world  that  she  has  no  knowledge  of  or  care  for  another  ?  Not  so ;  but 
that  other  world  is  to  her  a  world  of  love.  She  takes  her  thought  of 
that  world  from  the  summer's  clear  blue  sky,  and  not  from  the  winter's 

floomy  clouds.  Her  spirit  answers  to  the  spirit  of  life,  and  light,  and 
ope.  She  prays — res,  this  alleged  lost  one  prays — not  to  he  Uiken 
"  out  of  the  world,*  but  to  be  kept  *^from  the  evil."  She  wishes  to 
enjoy  life;  she  confesses  it,  but  it  is  false  that  she  is  forgetful  of  a  coming 
hour  when  the  garment  of  life  shall  have  been  liud  down,  and  she  shall 
be  arrayed  in  the  vesture  of  the  grave. 
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We  ^sserty  then,  that  true  religious  feeling  is  uot  manifested  iu  the 
general  conduct  in  manner  portrayed  in  these  books.  And  to  prove  our 
arerment  we  shall  examine  briefly  wherein  true  reli^ous  feeling  must  be 
held  to  consist. 

Now  we  think  it  will  be  found  almost  inyariably  the  case  t&at  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  any  special  feeling  within  the  heart,  is  the 
mdisposition  to  parade  that  feeling  before  the  world.  If  we  nourish 
within  us  some  deep,  earnest  longing,  we  certainly  shall  not  go  into  the 
market-place  and  cry  aloud  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  desire.  If  riches 
be  coveted,  we  labour  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  gain  them,  but  we 
labour  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  and  when  our  object  has  been  accom- 
plished, we  are  very  far  from  stopping  every  man  on  the  highway  to  tell 
xdm  of  our  good  fortune,  though  we  may  gloat  over  it  in  our  hearts,  and 
keep  it  incessantly  in  our  mind's  eye.  Are  we  in  love,  we  may  whisper 
the  secret  to  the  trees  and  flowers,  but  most  unquestionably  we  shall  not 
impart  it  to  our  omnibus  companions  or  coffee-room  associates.  Have 
we  a  notion  that  the  ^'great  council  of  the  nation''  will  hereafter  prize  us 
as  an  ornament,  we  shall  not  chatter  about  it  to  Jones,  Brown,  and 
Robinson,  who,  knowing  that  we  cannot  speak  three,  words  without 
stammering,  will  either  survey  us  with  concern  as  having  become  crazed, 
or  will  grinningly  listen  to  us  as  now  making  what  they  will  consider  an 
«<  after-dinner"  speech. 

We  cannot  be  wrong  in  our  supposition  that  religion  does  really  change 
a  man.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  imagine  that  no  change  which 
could  be  pointed  out  was  so  tremendous  as  that  which  ensued  when  a 
man  passed  from  a  state  of  hot  rebellion  to  one  of  loving  obedience  to 
the  great  King.  We  thought  that  this  transition  brought  a  new  com- 
plexion to  the  world,  and  all  that  it  contained.  We  thought  this,  and 
we  are  sure  that  we  have  been  so  taught.  Certainly  it  has  never  been 
intimated  that  a  compromise  might  be  effected  between  good  and  evil. 
Nothing  less  than  the  surrendering  the  whole  heart,  we  have  been  told, 
win  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  victory  of  Truth. 

And  if  the  whole  heart  be  thus  subjugated,  what  manifestation  will  go 
forth  to  the  world?  There  may  be  something  of  presumption  in  hazard- 
ing a  repl^.  Tet  we  know  not  why  the  natural  course  should  in  religious 
matters  differ  from  that  in  secular.  We  are  viewing  the  heart  as  given 
up  to  Heaven.  High  converse  may  it  then  hold  with  heaven's  King. 
The  voice  which  the  world  hears  not  is  then  heard  ;  the  beckoning  hand 
which  the  world  sees  not  is  then  seen.  The  broad  light  of  day,  the 
solemn  stiUness  of  night,  the  crowded  mart,  the  lonely  cavern,  the  roaring 
ocean,  the  gently  flowing  river,  the  vast  forest,  the  smallest  flower, 
mightiest  and  minutest  objects,  will  bear  witness  to  one  Majesty,  and 
sing  one  loud  hymn  of  praise.  Reverentially  be  it  said,  the  heart  will 
be  saturated  with  the  consciousness  of  the  ever-present  Deity.  Though 
no  glory  "  breaks  upon  the  view"  as  yet,  still  glory  will  never  be  absent. 
Though  for  a  while  further  no  angelic  voices  steal  from  heaven,  yet 
whisperings  will  be  ever  at  the  heart  to  sustain  and  comfort  it.  In  an 
humole  sense  the  servant  will  even  now  be  alway  with  his  Master ;  and 
through  life,  its  troubles  and  its  triumphs ;  through  death,  its  fears  and 
pangs,  the  Master  will  be  alway  with  nis  servant,  loving  him,  fostering 
him,  shielding  him,  saving  him,  then  taking  him  to  Himself  for  ever- 
more. 
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And  in  what  manner,  we  lepeat,  will  the  existence  of  this  solemn  bond 
be  exhibited  in  word  and  deea?  We  contend  ihat  the  ^ery  depth  aad 
intensity  of  the  feeling  which  we  have  sketched  will  prerent  that  feeling 
being  held  up  as  a  show  to  the  world.  Calml]^  and  quietly  will  it  lest, 
ruling  thottghty  speech,  and  action,  but  ruling  in  hannony  with  the  re- 
quirements of  our  present  existence,  and  never,  we  bdiere^  as  is  so  often 
and  falsely  asserted^  prohiUting  full  engagement  in  the  straggle  o£  lib 
and  reasonable  enjoyment  of  life's  pleasures.  If  true  zeligioa  were  less 
deep-seated  than  it  is,  we  could  understand  sometluag  of  the  aumner  in 
which,  aooording  to  the  writers  of  these  little  books^  it  is  inyaziably 
framed  and  glaaed,  and  hung  up  in  the  world's  gallery  of  religioua  pie- 
tores.  We  could  understand  then  its  love  of  the  froth  of  display.  It 
would  not  then  startle  us  in  the  least  if  those  whom  we  have  been  acene* 
tomed  to  regard  as  really  worthy  should  some  morning,  in  the  [dace  of 
greeting  us  warmly,  as  usual,  [Hroeeed  to  damp  us  wiSi  a  homily^  and 
crush  us  with  a  sermon.  We  should  anticipate,  then,  our  expressed 
expectations  of  pleasure  to  be  promptly  strangled  by  melancholy  moan- 
ings  on  the  shortness  of  life,  and  our  remarks  on  the  brilliantly  lighted 
bw-room  to  be  inunediately  confronted  with  moving  refleetions  on  the 
darkness  of  the  grave.  It  would  be  nothing  to  us  thai,  if,  on  propoong 
to  treat  our  Emma  to  the  theatre,  we  riiould  be  stricken  with  shame  at 
her  reproachful  reply,  '^  Beloved  parent,  how  can  you  ask  me  ?  YooBt 
child  would  willingly  die  fof  you,  but  she  dare  not  accompany  you  to  a 
^ace  of  sin." 

If  religion  had  only  to  tap  at  the  heart,  and  the  door  would  fly  open» 
then  we  should  credit  the  stories  of  decayed  washerwomen,  round  whose 
death-beds  shone  a  halo  of  glory,  though  their  lives  had  been  distinguished 
almost  to  the  last  by  dram-diinking  and  debauchery.  We  might  thai| 
perchance,  even  be  touched  by  sweet  tales  of  poor  little  Sunday  scholan^ 
who  vrere  very  naughty  unlil  they  tumbled  into  ditches  and  got  cold,  and 
catarrh  brought  consumption,  and  consumption  brought  death.  Put  it 
how  you  will,  so  long  as  display  be  involvra,  we  could  understand  that  if 
religion  were  a  "  lord-mayor's-coach"  affair — ^the  more  gilded  and  more 
gaudy  the  more  fitting  for  its  purpose — then  that  such  scenes  might  oecm^ 
such  actions  might  be  done,  and  such  conversations  might  ensue,  as  fbna 
the  burden  of  **  Religious  Novels." 

But  if  religion  be  that  noble,  massive,  majestic  thiog  it  is — if  it  can 
raise  a  man  i3K>ve  the  world  and  above  the  petty  considerations  of  the 
world — ^if  it  can  make  him  feel  that  as  nought  to  him  is  the  loodest 
applause  or  meanest  slander — if  it  can,  though  with  hnmslity  be  it  spoken^ 
draw  aside  the  curtain  of  heaven^  and  allow  a  glimpse  eyea  now  o£ 
heaven's  glories — ^if  it  can  induce  a  mysterious  consciousnesa  of  the  one 
vast  Spirit  ever  near — near  in  the  hour  of  triumph  and  the  day  of  &- 
tiess — ^near  on  the  wide  ocean  and  in  the  quiet  chamber — near  wheh  the 
tide  of  life  rolls  hotly  in  the  veins  and  when  the  eye  dims  and  the  limha 
fail — near  in  the  death-struggle  which  must  end  in  ddeat— sear  in  the 
defeat  which  must  be  followed  by  victory,  and  All  in  All  in  the  unending 
glory  by  which  that  victory  will  be  succeeded — then  avannt  the  notion, 
that  in  puffed  up,  stilted  conversations,  in  conceited  phraseology,  in  for- 
malities and  oddities,  in  selfish  retirement,  in  cowardly  withdrawsl  from 
the  fi^ht  with  evil,  in  the  ghastiy  deception  of  self-righteousness^  and  the 
adoption  in  word  and  deed  of  a  miserable  courtier-like  policy  with  a  Eong 
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who  cares  noibing  for  the  outer  man  so  that  the  inner  be  true— avamit 
the  notioiiy  that  in  the  embracii^  these  wretched  deioaioiis  lies  the  evi- 
dence of  the  entrance  of  rehgiovis  truth  and  the  chsoage  from  Daikneai 
unto  Light. 

Assuming  our  Tiew  to  be  eorreet,  that  theae  little  books  svf  written 
under  a  totally  fiidse  impression  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tme  reKgion  is 
exhibited  in  tne  Hfe^  we  shall  proceed  further,  and,  not  satisfied  with  de- 
claring tbdr  authors  to  be  powerless  for  good,  we  aira^  them  ae 
workers  of  marked  and  serious  mischief.  For  religion  is  no  matter  which 
jou  can  touch  without  result.  You  must  advance  or  retard  it.  Toa 
must  either  aid  the  pilgrim  on  lus  way,  or  turn  him  from  it.  We  say 
the  authors  of  these  books  do  turn  the  plgrim  from  his  road.  We  say 
that  the  effect  upon  the  mass  of  readers  of  religious  noveis,  composed  of 
girls  finmi  fifben  to  twenty,  is  that  they  find  themsdves  by-and-lnr  in  Ae 
condition  of  a  bewildered  traveller  wliom  some  ig^norant  guide  has  not 
only  not  helped  to  the  right  path,  but  has  led  finuier  astray.  Sensitive 
as  the  mind  is  at  that  period  of  life^  it  wiU  be  wonderfully  open  to  the 
ksBons  wUch  abound  in  these  books.  An  amiabk  girl  of  seventeen  will 
be  strongly  moved  and  stricken  with  narratives  of  death-beds,  aood  eorlv 
gracves  strewed  with  flowers^  and  startling  conversions,  and  angelie  saen- 
fice%  and  blessed  marriages — of  conversations  ^  like  of  which,  indeed, 
were  never  heard  in  this  world,  hut  which  are  entrancingly  delightful  to 
read — of  friendships  &r  too  true  and  self-denymg  ever  to  have  occurred 
here  below,  but  whieh  are  very  sweet  indeed  in  imagination— -of  love  so 
singulariy  pure  and  beautiful  tiiat  Luey,  or  Emaa,  or  Mary  sighs  at 
thinking  of  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  very  worldly  passmn  mani- 
fested towards  her  by  Tom  Brown  or  Fred  Robinson.  A  kind  and 
loving  girl  of  seventeen  may  without  much  difficulty  be  worked  upon  to 
view  tins  world  perpetually  under  a  suiHet  hue.  You  may  soon  xnake  it 
pleasant  to  her  to  sit  on  tombstones.  She  will  readily  liegin  to  pieadk 
abort  sermons.  She  will  quiddy  come  to  read  reHgmus  books  in  scmtode. 
If  the  times  were  different,  she  would  cheerfully  go  barefooted  and  wear 
sackcloth.  We  remember  what  an  imprestion  Pilgrhn's  Progress  made 
upon  us  when  we  were  a  boy.  We  were  so  pkras  of  a  sn£len.  We 
would  so  gladly  have  set  out  with  Mr.  Greatheart,  and  have  undergone 
the  trials,  and  fought  the  giants.  We  were  in  a  frenzy  of  religions  feel- 
ing. Where  was  the  sword  that  we  n%ht  at  once  set  to  at  the  chsm- 
mons  of  evil.  We  would  gird  it  upon  us,  and  be  off  on  our  journey. 
But  how  soon  was  it  all  past.  Alas  f  the  next  half  hour  mighty  indeed, 
find  UB  in  conflict,  but  it  would  be  only  with  Harry  Smith  over  ^  odd 
and  even,"  or  it  might  behdd  us  on  a  journey,  Irat  a  journey  to  the 
theatre  or  tiie  fair.  The  temporary  fe^^  wmefa  had  been  produced 
within  us  was  just  that  which  is  created  in  young  giris'  hearts  by  the 
constant  perusal  of  these  books.  We  wanted,  and  they  want,  at  once  to 
mount  on  religions  stilts,  and  so  look  down  upon  our  neighbours.  We 
vranted,  and  th^  want,  immediately  to  i^ring  upon  the  stage,  and  dance 
incessantly,  close  to  the  footlights.  There  must  be  constant  action  and 
perpetual  apfJanse.  The  trumpeter  nnist  know  no  rest.  The  part 
must  be  pronounced  well  filled,  and  the  performer  receive  a  deewhwl 
ovation. 

Little  demure  faces,  how  well  we  know  you.  Dear  downcast  eyes, 
which  seem  to  reproach  us  for  our  glance  at  them,  how  assured  are  we 
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that  you  have  read  "The  Faded  Snowdrop,"  "The  Unknown  Grave," 
"  Twilight  Thoughts,'*  and  «  Aunt  Patty's  Meditations."  Sweet  little 
hands,  which  shrink  from  a  man's  touch  as  though  it  defiiedyou,  how 
well  we  know  your  activity  in  the  distribution  of  *'  Shepherds'  Warnings" 
and  "  Churchyard  Whispers."  Oh,  don't  be  angry  with  us.  We  have 
but  a  true  object  in  all  we  are  saying.  We  have  no  wish  to  turn  you 
from  good  works.  We  simply  want  them  to  be  plain,  honest,  and  hearty. 
We  desire  not  to  disparage  serious  conversation.  We  merely  urge  that 
it  should  be  true  as  well  as  serious.  You  will  not  be  disobeying  Heaven's 
call  by  performing  earth's  duty.  You  will  not  be  forgetting  your  grave 
because  you  have  no  coffin  in  your  bedrooms.  Light-heartedness  is  not 
unfidthfiilness  any  more  than  gloom  is  sincerity.  We  confess  that  we  dis- 
like to  hear  even  your  pretty  voices  "talk  fine'  upon  religion.  We  would 
rather  that  you  should  never  fill  the  pulpit  You  can  preach,  indeed  you 
ought  to  preach ;  but  none  should  hear  you.  They  should  see  you,  for 
the  preaching  should  be  in  the  life,  in  the  quiet  obedience  to  every  legi- 
timate call,  and  in  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  love. 

Tear  them  to  pieces.  Away  with  them.  The  reli^on  wUch  these 
books  teach  is  no  more  true  religion  than  is  the  foul  ur  of  the  marsh  the 
healthy  hill  breeze.  We  need  religion  in  the  heart,  and  they  exhibit  it 
as  a  garment  We  need  it  within  us ;  they  wave  it  over  their  heroes 
and  heroines,  as  a  gaudy  flag.  What  a  number  of  these  fidse  professors, 
like  unto  tiie  authors  of  these  works,  we  have  in  the  world !  They  do^ 
indeed,  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte.  In  smooth,  soft 
voices,  they  mildly  chat  and  pleasantiy  twaddle.  They  entreat  their 
listeners  to  put  on  the  robe  of  such  purity  that  the  world  shall  stand  at  a 
distance^  awe-stricken.  The  blessed  shall  sweetly  discourse  concerning 
their  own  blessedness,  and  shall  mourn  amongst  themselves  the  &te  of 
the  wicked  ones,  with  whom  they  will  not  intermeddle.  Come  away, 
Emma,  from  the  sickly  atmosphere ;  come  away  from  the  self-satisfied 
company :  they  talk  so  piously  we  dread  tiieir  corrupting  you.  The  bloom 
is  on  your  cheek,  Emma ;  keep  it  in  your  heart.  Your  eye  is  bright, 
let  it  beam  yet  more  brightiy  with  hope,  with  love,  with  conndence.  Your 
spirit  is  strong  and  free,  let  it  rise  higher  and  higher.  You  have  your 
part  to  play.  You  were  not  sent  into  the  world  to  drivel  and  to  mourn. 
The  sun  shineth  above  you,  the  air  is  warm  around  you,  life  in  enticing 
aspect  is  before  you.  £ove  it,  Emma — ^love  it,  and  hate  the  heroines  of 
"reli^ous  novels."  Hate  them  as  ignorant  g^des  and  mischievous. 
One  long,  steady  look  at  the  clear  blue  sky,  on  a  summer  day,  will  tell 
you  more  of  tiie  road  to  heaven  than  can  ten  thousand  of  these  preachers. 
Truer  eloquence  will  breathe  from  the  little  flower  which  you  may  find 
in  the  deep  woods,  than  can  issue  from  the  most  fanciful  specimen  of  reli- 
gious monstrosities.  The  taking  our  advice  may  entail  upon  you  railing 
and  accusation.  What  then  ?  K  there  be  a  cloud  for  a  moment,  the  sun 
will  quickly  reappear  and  the  mist  be  scattered.  And  when  the  great  test 
shall  come,  and  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  bare,  the  bright 
beams  of  truth  shall  not  shame  you  by  the  revelation  of  miserable  self- 
deception,  but  they  shall  light  up  your  faith  unfeigned  and  your  pure  love 
unshaken. 
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MY  FRIEND  PICKLES; 

and  solfe  0ooiai«  grietances  of  whioh  hb  ds8ibb8  to  complain. 

By  Alezanpeb  Andbews. 

IX. 

DOWN  AMONG  THE  DEAD  MEN. 

These  is  some  talk  of  a  cemetery  on  the  Tortledoye  estate.  A 
large  company  in  London,  with  a  large  capital,  a  large  office,  and  a  large 
secretary,  finds  that  commerce  and  trading  can  be  carried  on  even  with 
the  article  of  dead  mortality.  They  will  not  exactly  deal  in  it  as  pro- 
fitable  manure,  but  they  wOl  make  a  profit  of  it  somehow — a  source  of 
income,  of  dividend  and  interest,  debtor  and  creditor  account,  even  after 
the  warmth  has  left  it  Follow  it  up  to  the  grave,  business,  money- 
making  England !  Let  no  sickly,  qualmish  sentimentalism  stand  between 
you  and  profit  Remember  this  is  the  nineteenth  century !  The  soul 
has  escaped  you,  and  you  cannot  buy  or  sell  it,  for  it  has  already  made 
that  bargain  for  itself ;  but  ihe  mortal  coil  it  has  left  behind  on  the  road- 
side of  life,  pick  it  up  and  make  money  of  it !  This  is  a  commercial 
country  and  a  commercial  age. 

Here  is  a  new  district ;  despite  its  salubrious  situation  and  its  gravelly 
soil  (where  it  is  left),  people  must  die.  There  are  even  here,  at  Prickle- 
ton,  old  people  and  in&nts  who  cannot  resist  the  sharp  embrace  of 
autumn  or  the  smiling  endearments  of  spring — ^and  they  must  be  buried. 
There  is  a  large  plot  of  land  to  be  bought  cheap ;  a  set-off  agunst  the 
laree  office  in  Great  Gun-street,  in  the  City,  and  the  large  brass-plate, 
to  be  bought  dear. 

The  lots  all  round  the  proposed  site  are  already  selling  at  a  large 
premium  to  build  villas  on — already  Messrs.  Fleece  and  Skinner  are 
advertising,  at  an  advanced  price^  allotments  **  abutting  upon  ihe  pro- 
jected cemetery."  Strange,  this !  Mr.  Walker  or  my  Lord  Palmerston, 
Dr.  Letheby  or  somebody,  must  be  wron?.  The  living  vfiU  build  their 
homes  around  the  homes  of  the  dead.  Why,  then,  shut  up  churchyards  ? 
Why  am  I  prohibited  from  lying  beside  my  revered  fSather  and  mother- 
dear  to  me  still,  as  I  turn  from  the  pretty  perspective  before  me  back 
upon  the  long  vista  of  the  past — ^where  they  had  fondly  flattered  them* 
selves  that  I  and  mine  were  as  secure  in  our  holdings  as  in  our  other 
freeholds  (for  the  vault  was  bought  by  my  grandfather,  and  ihe  last 
grief  of  his  relict  of  ninety-eight  which  she  will  leave  behind  her,  will  be 
the  thoueht  that  he  lies  where  she  may  not  be  laid — and  mind,  it  is 
not  a  vaidt  in  town  either).  Why  confiscate  this  j^roperty  ?  I  do  not  say 
it  were  wise  or  safe  t6  go  on  burying  our  dead  in  the  crowded  church- 
yards ;  but,  I  ask,  is  it  wise  or  safe  to  build  our  houses  on  ihe  very  brink 
of  our  graves? 

I  don't  profess  to  know  how  they  will  manage  ihe  Turtledove  Ceme* 
teiy,  but  I  do  know  how  they  manage  others,  on  which,  I  presume,  it  will 
frame  its  pattern.  There  was  an  unseemliness,  to  my  old-fiishioned  mind. 
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in  seeing  children  tearing  about  in  the  cemetery  at  Benfoot,  not  far  off; 
in  the  Sunday  promenading ;  the  things  I  dare  not  tell  of,  which  made 
it  a  yery  poor  imitation  of  the  dark  mik  of  Vauxhall  in  my  early  days 
— and  a  yery  ghastly  one  !  But  that  wns  nothing  compared  with  the 
absence  of  devotion  and  solemnity,  and  the  obtrosiye  presence  of  business 
and  profit  when  a  funeral  took  place.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  was 
but  a  large,  cold  room,  with  a  ieiw  seats,  where  the  yoice  of  deyotion  had 
neyer  been  heard — from  which  no  prayer,  but  upon  one  daily-recurring 
subject,  oyer  went  up ;  the  clergyman,  poor  and  ill  paid,  mumbled 
through  the  seryice  in  a  passionless,  impressiyeless  way — poor  fellow ! 
how  could  he  throw  any  feeUng  into  a  sendee  which  he  was  repeating 
twen^  tines  a  day,  for  seyen  days  in  the  week?  aad  for  a  beggarly 
stipend,  too,  which  left  his  mind  a  constant  pey  to  thoughts  about  his 
buteher^s  biU !  I  attended  many  a  funeral  raeie,  and  seemed  to  miss,  in 
my  foolidi  way,  the  grey  old  church-tower,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over 
the  poor  remains  of  the  dew  one  left  behind — the  gimcraok  modem 
ohapel  wouU,  it  appeared  to  me,  sell  liiem  at  a  profit.  But  Benfoot 
Cemotery  is  now  sfaat  up,  full  to  cramming^-— not  ey«n  standing  room, 
not  another  penny-fueee  to  be  made  out  of  it,  consecrated  or  nnoonsecrated 
~-and  the  new  cemetery  is  to  be  laid  out  at  Prickleton. 

Fooft  Sarah  Jane,  who  is  a  deiieate  girl,  notwithstanding  her  name,  is 
ill— -and  y«ry  ill  this  time,  poor  child  i — and  Mrs.  Piddes  has  jost  been 
nlieyed  by  the  nurse  in  watering,  and  has  oome  down  to  snat<»  a  bit  of 
refreshment.  Good  mother!  she  has  been  at  that  bedside  these  four 
long  nights !  Onr  local  medical  nuui  has  gone  away  and  left  ns  doubting 
-— ^  there  is  no  immediate  danger,'^  quoth  he  as  he  went — but  we  see 
danger  in  eyerr  move,  risk  in  eyery  breaih,  death  in  eyeiy  minute.  In 
fiiet,  we  look  for  die  worst,  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  blamable  in  ns  to 
speculate^  hebre  the  great  distress  and  trouble  oomes,  calmly  and  serenely 
as  we  may,  whero  to  make  up  a  bed  in  this  new  place  far  any  of  onr  little 
ones  who  may  be  called  to  rest. 

I  try  todieer  my  good  wife  up;  it  is  shaking  cannon-balls  in  a  duld's 
rattle  to  amuse  her;  we  both  bre^down.  The  bridal  day  comes  back — 
the  yooDg  hopes,  the  young  fears;  all  that  is  past  has  been  a  dream — 
Felix  PicUes  and  Mary  Myrtle  hang  over  that  little  bed  and  clasp  eadi 
ether's  hands.  And  she  knows  the  forced  pleasantry  comes  from  no  light 
heart  as  I  say, 

^  Well,  Mary  dear,  the  time  may  eome  when  we  shall  be  glad  to  haye 
Hm  little  gtaye  near  us,  that  we  may  cany  the  flowers  fredi  frtxn  her  bit ' 
of  garden  to  by  on  it^  as  we  used  to  lay  her  doU  upon  her  pillow  when 
we  came  up  to  bed  at  night     We  will  invest  401  m  one  of  Ae  eligible 
aUotteents  for  the  dead." 

"Ah,  of  course.  Pickles,"  says  my  vrife  (for  I  am  not  «  Mr.  PicUeir' 
to-night),  ''the  poor  girls  are  nothing  to  yon.  Willy  is  all  in  all— jost 
as  yon  were  with  Felix— -—'* 

Ah!  diere  is  a  ilead  silence  in  our  frunily  circle.  Mrs.  PicUes,  poor 
dmiff,  knows  she  has  gone  too  fa.  She  holds  her  peace,  and  hangs  her 
heac^  and  a  tear  drops  upon  the  table. 

little  E^ix  is  in  neaven — ^poor  Willy  is  my  mainstay  now ! 
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We  are  again  blest  in  the  zeoorery  of  our  first-bom — ^that  cbild  wbom, 
before  we  knew  what  sex  it  would  be,  we  talked  so  fondly  about,  and,  with 
apparently  a  tacit  understanding  on  that  head,  canyassed  the  rival  claims 
of  the  bar,  the  army,  or  the  pulpit  to  the  coming  stranger — when,  years 
and  years  gone  by,  we  sat  and  talked  over  that  future  on  which  die  tinge 
of  iike  rising  sun  was  so  golden.  The  sun  rose — it  has  been  obscured  by 
clouds — ^there  have  been  showers;  but  I  confess,  in  grateful  humility,  we 
have  been  blest  and  prosperous.  And  that  night,  when  over  our  little 
gill's  death-bed,  as  we  thought  it,  I  made  a  poor  joke  about  our  new 
cemetenr,  I  never  expected  to  return  to  the  subject  wil^  composure.  But 
Sarah  Jane  is  walking  round  the  garden  now — still  weak ;  but  the  morn- 
ing is  fine,  and  her  little  sister  Jmia,  and  my  poor  littie  Willy,  neither 
of  them  half  her  age,  are  tenderly  leading  her  along,  and  ofitciously  de- 
dajnng  in  loud  remonstrance  that  they  vnll  tell  papa  if  she  sets  foot  upon 
the  wet  grass  -,  and  Mrs.  Pickles  and  I  are,  somehow  or  other,  talking 
about  the  cemetery. 

<<  W^  if  I  could  have  my  way,  Mr.  I^ckles,  Fd  say,  when  Fm  dead 
and  gone,  never  bury  me  in  one  of  those  cemeteries.  And,  if  there's  an 
act  of  parliament  comes  out  that  vays  you  must,  why  lay  me  in  one  of  the 
large  ones  away  fiK>m  town — none  of  your  hole-and-corner  little  joint- 
stock  cemeteries,  shut  in  with  brick  walls  where  you  haven't  room  to 
breathe— —-Blera  me,  what  am  I  talking  about?  how  stupid,  to  be  sure  T' 

»  To  stretch  yourself,  my  dear,  you  mean,"  I  suggest. 

«  No,  no,  don't  be  so  foolish,  Mr.  IHckles.  I  know  it's  all  nonsense, 
but  I  canH  reooncile  myself  to  those  nasty  little  widled  cemeteries  in  the 
suburbs,  with  the  mocking  chalk  writing  outside  the  walls,  *  Cough  no 
'  more!  Buy  Nostrum's  cough  drops!'  or,  *  Go  to  the  cheap  tailor, 
Levy ;'  a  little  Venetian  blind-shop  close  by,  with  a  red  hunp,  aanoundng 
the  proprietor  to  be  a  <  Professor  of  (Funeral)  Economy*  (a  joke  hatched 
in  a  skull),  and  pictures  of  cheap  Me  fanerals,  painted,  qmte  out  of  all 
perspective,  on  transparent  blinds,  and  marked,  *  This  style,  30s.  1  This 
style,  2Z.  28.!"' 

Mrs.  Pickles  is  off  agjdn— twelve  miles  an  hour  on  a  hearse ;  so  I  un- 
fold a  little  design  which  I  have  thought  over  many  times,  and  it  brings 
her  up  quiedy  by  my  side. 

"My  dear,  though  I  have  been  in  London  five-and-twenty,  and  you 
nearly  fifiteen  years  (yes,  it  is  fifteen  years  since  I  went  down  and  brought 
you  up  my  wife),  I  am  sure  neither  of  us  have  f«gotten  that  dearert 
village  in  dear  green  Devonshize,  Kremlin  Coombe.  I  can  see  the  old 
flinty  square  chaich-tower  as  plainlv  as  ever,  and  I  know  ifae  predse  spot 
whexe  diat  great  old  osk  stands  yAkk  we  have  often  talked  about  nnoe, 
and  wondered  whether  it  or  the  churdi  first  stood  there,  and  which  will 
fiistfeUdown.  Under  the  shade  of  its  huge  arms  I  would  like  to  be  laid, 
and  as  those  dear  to  me  were  gathered  in,  to  have  them  brought  and  laid 
by  my  ade  in  that  quiet  old  Aurchyard  so  fcr  fipom  busy  footsteps,  cal- 
culafcmg  thoughts,  or  evil  minds." 

Hy  wife  makes  no  reply,  but  is  8oU>ing  on  my  breast. 

"Had  we  decided  on  this  before,  that  old  fend  dream  of  ours  of  letmng 
to  Kremlin  Coombe^  going  back  to  our  first  home  when  we  had  obtuned 
Ihe  means  of  livbg  out  of  business,  might  have  .been  realised,  for  we 
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should  hare  had  no  tie  to  hind  us  to  London — ^nay,  eyen  now,  I  do  not 
know  whj  we  should  not  take  up  that  little  hlue  coffin  that  lies  in  St 
Absolom's  and  carry  it  home ;  but  then  there  is  the  villa,  and ^" 

"  Oh,  Felix,  Felix,"  cries  my  wife,  "  let  us  go  down  and  see  about  it — 
soon,  soon,  that  we  may  be  prepared  if  another  flower  should  drop." 

A  month  afterwards,  we  were  sauntering  through  the  village  of 
Kremlin  Coombe,  but  among  no  familiar  scenes.  Where  was  my  Other's 
malting  and  his  cottage  opposite,  with  the  white  posts  and  chuns  F  Oh, 
the  man  he  had  sold  it  to  had  failed  many  years  agone,  and  the  malting 
had  partly  fallen  and  partly  been  pulled  down.  And  the  cottage  P  Why 
that  was  it— the  beerahop !  Old  Myrtle's  fireside,  at  which  I  had  sat 
and  wooed,  had  long  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  Oh,  sad,  sad  would 
it  be,  Mary,  to  return  here  to  live — all  our  old  friends  are  gone,  dead,  or 
dispersed;  all  our  old  shrines  have  been  desecrated! 

But  the  old  church  and  the  old  oak,  they  were  the  same  as  ever ;  not 
even  the  railway  screamed  within  their  hearing.  It  was  arranged — 
under  that  old,  old  tree  we  secured  a  phice  of  rest  whither  we  may  cany 
back  our  bones  from  whence  we  got  them.  And  we  can  now  look  peace- 
fully, almost  cheerfully,  to  the  last  home  in  which  we  shall  all  be  permitted 
to  lie  side  by  side,  midway  between  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  tnis  world 
and  the  holy  serenity  of  the  next. 

How  many  there  are  in  busy,  fighting,  struggling  London  whose  eyes 
look  round  but  rest  upon  no  green  spot  as  their  &ture  graves — ^how  many 
would  wish  to  go  home  again  for  their  last  sleep — and  I  reaUy  don't  know 
why  they  shouldn't,  except  that  the  railway  companies  charge  so  much  for 
the  carriagft  of  a  corpse.  It  is  the  expense  that  stands  between  them 
and  their  family  and  Lome. 

But  why  there  should  be  so  great  a  difference  in  the  charge  for  carry- 
ing an  empty  coffin  and  a  coffin  with  the  small  additional  weight  of  its 
tenanti  is  not  so  clear.  Lower  your  tariff  in  this  respect,  railway  managers, 
and  carry  back  the  clay  to  its  kindred  earth ! 


POTHOOKS  ABD  HANOSRS. 

With  nimble  fingers  the  compositor  picks  out  of  case  die  little  letter 
after  letter,  the  atoms  that  are  thrown  together  while  we  are  all  sleeping, 
to  fill  up  the  great  ocean  of  the  Times,  that  comes  rolling  with  un- 
erring tiae  up  to  our  breakfiEist-table  in  the  mormng.  Night  after  night 
his  quick  eye  and  ready  hand  are  at  work,  emulating  the  gigantic  steam- 
machine  that  stamps  it  all,  thousands  upon  thousands,  in  a  few  hours, 
and  sends  it  fortL  You  go  to  the  office— wonder  and  admire.  But  he 
is  a  very  provoking  fellow  sometimes,  that  compositor  !  He  is  as  much 
a  machine  as  all  that  great  heap  of  beams  and  rods  of  iron :  he  sees 
nothing  spirituel  in  the  printing-press  ;  he  does  not  know  that  he  is  a 
part  of  the  chain  through  which  the  galvanic  spark  of  thought  flies  from 
man  to  man — ^from  Ix>ndon  to  the  Poles.  He  sets  up  Humboldt's 
"  Cosmos  "  wi&out  knowing  a  word  that  is  in  it,  and  when  the  nimble 
finders  do  make  a  slip  and  get  hold  of  the  wrong  letter,  what  wild  havoc  he 
mi^es  of  creation.  Gpds  become  dogs,  and  the  United  States  the  Untied 
States ;  heart  is  transformed  into  heat,  house  into  mouse,  coat  into  cat, 
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by  the  omission,  transpositioo,  or  substitation  of  a  single  letter  ;  and  if 
yott  only  saw  the  *'  copy  **  that  he  sometimes  has  to  print  from — ^the 
writing  of  the  MS. — ^you  could  not  find  it  in  yoor  heart  to  blame  him. 
Try  it  yourselves,  my  masters,  and  see  what  a  rare  jumble  you  would 
make  of  it  I  But  it  is  very  provoking,  nevertheless.  We  all  remember 
the  Casket  coming  out,  at  the  advent  of  the  cheap  weekly  press,  as  an 
*^  Organ  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Rats,*'  the  Arts  of  course  being 
meant,  but  the  compositor  had  misplaced  one  piece  of  his  mosaic  We 
remember  some  coarser  and,  it  was  believed,  intentional  errata  since. 
Racketter  has  made  my  sides  ache  with  reciting  instances  of  similar 
mistakes.  Amongst  others,  a  young  clergyman  of  his  acquaintance 
printed  a  sermon,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  necessity  for  moderate  and 
rational  recreation,  in  which  occurred  the  passage,  "  Men 'should  work-— 
and  play  too.'*  The  want  of  a  stroke  ruined  it,  and  the  religious  world 
was  scandalised  by  reading  '*  Men  should  work — and  play  loo."  But  I 
ask  you  whether  it  is  not  annoying  to  find  such  ridiculous  errors  as  have 
just  been  pointed  out  to  me  in  my  detestable  novel  of  '^  Grace  Liehtly," 
which  must  present  me  in  a  sometimes  absurd  and  sometimes  hateful 
light  before  the  world  ?  I  thought  I  had  corrected  the  proof-sheets  with 
all  care,  but  Mrs.  Pickles,  who  has  for  the  first  time  looked  into  that 
roost  unfortunate  work,  suddenly  exclaims, 

^  Well,  no  wonder  Mrs.  Potter  sent  her  copy  back  unread  beyond 
page  20  r 

"  Why,  my  dear?"  I  inquire.  "  I  am  sure  I  thought  it  at  the  time 
very  ungracious.     What  could  have  been  the  reason?" 

^*  Reason,  indeed  !  Reason  enough,  I  think  !  Here  is  a  pretty  senti* 
ment  to  go  forth  to  the  world,  <  Drunkenness  is  jolly.'  A  very  pretty 
thing  for  a  married  man  to  say  !" 

**  My  dear,"  I  exclaim,  terribly  shocked,  <'  such  a  sentence  as  that — so 
foreign  to  my  sentiments — so  contrary^-^" 

'*  Ah,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Pickles ;  there  it  is  in  black  and  white  !" 

So  it  is,  sure  enough.  I  rush  to  my  MS. — that  unfortunate  MS. 
which  has  been  locked  up  out  of  sight  these  many  long  days. 

*<See,  see!"  I  come  back  triumphantly.  *<It  is  drunkenness  is 
folly,'  plain  enough  in  the  copy." 

«'  Not  so  very  plain,  Mr.  Pickles ;  but  if  you  did  mean  that,  why 
cBdn't  you  write  it  so  that  ihey  could  read  it  ?" 

Ah  !  why  didn't  I  ?  Why  wo(p't  people  write  plainly  when  they  intend 
what  they  are  writing  to  be  printed  or  even  read  ?  Here  was  a  pretty 
sentence  to  stand  father  to  through  9,  faux  pas  of  the  pen  ! 

«'  Well,  this  Claude  Mortimer  Plantagenet  seems  to  be  just  such 
another  as  yourself,"  continues  Mrs.  Picldes ;  '*  can't  bear  to  have  his 
children  about  him,  poor  little  things !" 

*'  Bless  my  soul,  he  is  just  the  contrary  character,  my  dear." 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  here  he  says,  distinctly  enough,  *  I  hate  my 
children  round  me  I'  " 

*<  What,  whatl  Oh,  ihose  villanoos  printers!  It  should  haye  been 
<  I  haye  my  children  round  me.'  " 

"  And  tnen,  again,  *  Empty  as  the  mind'^that  is  meant  for  his  wife's 
mmd,  of  course,"  says  Mrs.  Pickles  (whose  eyes  are  so  sharp  to-night% 
with  cutting  irony. 
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^Lege  windP  I  oi^,  distracted.  ^'Oh,  no  wonder  the  book  was 
rained,  with  such  opinHms  of  the  press  to  begin  with,  and  such  errors  of 
the  press  to  end  with !" 

When  Mrs.  Pickles  has  gone  to  bed,  I  steal  a  nervous  survey  of 
its  hated  pages.  At  the  very  first  place  I  open  I  find  the  tragic  speech, 
'*  €ro  to,  viuain  !"•  represented  by  this  hieroglyphical  sentence,  *'  90  to 
villain !"  (They  might  as  well  have  rendered  it  <'  92  villain !")  It  was 
just  where  I  had  taken  my  heroine  to  Norway,  and  having  r^  up  for 
the  subject,  aod  being  desirous  of  showing  a  little  of  my  erudition, 
I  wrote  a  good  deal  about  the  eider  fowlers  and  their  pursuits  of  the 
iMurds ;  believe  me,  in  every  instance,  these  earthly-minded  printers  had 
called  them  <<  elder  flowers  I" 

But  Mrs*  Pickles  should  have  seen  the  proob  before  I  had  corrected 
them.  Granted  that  my  caligraphy  was  somewhat  at  &ult,  is  there  any 
excuse  for  a  compositor  who  renders  the  descriptive  passage,  She  was 
just,  generous,  and  good,  "  She  was  iust,  generous,  and  90(X)  ?"  or,  the 
affectmg  passage,  And  so  died  this  broken-hearted  one,  '^  And  so  died 
this  broken-hearted  1  ?" 

I  complained  of  it  to  Sharp  and  Smart  the  very  next  morning. 

*'  Lora  bless  you,  sir,''  saia  Sharp,  ''these  mistakes  can't  be  avoided, 
while  people  write  as  they  do  now-a-days.  Hiere  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Slaughter,  the  author  of  a  tragedy  that  excited  some  notioe-^-perhaps  not 
very  complimentary,  but  the  printer  wasn't  to  blame  for  that — com- 
plaming  <^  a  sentence  in  which  his  hero  was  represented  as  seizing  his 
dirk  and  dashing  it  into  his  enemy's  side,  being  printed,  '  and  he  d&shed 
the  dish  into  Antonio's  side !'  Now  look  at  his  letter,  sir ;  witness  his 
writing,  and  tell  me  what  you  make  out  of  it  Mind  you,  to  make  the 
matter  clearer,  he  says,  '  a  dirk — a  gory  dirk.'  Now,  what  does  that 
look  like?" 

I  looked  at  the  letter.  Gory  diric,  indeed  1  On  my  life  I  should  have 
read  it  gravy  dish ! 

How  I  remember  the  head-master  of  our  school  (worthy  man !  if  he  is 
alive  he  will  excuse  a  penitent  and  forgiving  pupil  relating  the  anecdote, 
and  he  woe  alive  a  few  years  ago,  for  I  recognised  the  never-forgotten 
features  under  a  shovel  hat,  and  the  never-forgotten  figure,  grown  some- 
what obese  in  the  cure  of  souls)^  with  a  harmless  pride  in  fib  edition  of 
''  Suetonius,"  which  he  had  prepared  for  juYcnile  distraction,  and  pub- 
lished, whenever  the  word  ''  dilemma "  happened  to  occur  in  our  read- 
ings, would  say,  ''Just  see,  boys,  how  it's  spelt,  for  some  printers  per- 
sist in  speUing  it  dilenma;  in  my  translation  of  'Suetonius'  I  found 
it  was  spelt  so,  and  it  escaped  me  in  revising  the  proofs."  This  was 
hu  great  trouble  that  was  bearing  him  down.:  the  dash  of  aloes  that 
had  dripped  into  the  cup  of  glory  which  he  had  sipped.  How  little  the 
compositor  who  had  set  it  up  was  thinking  of  it  as  ne  sat,  "  Suetonius  " 
the  furthest  from  his  thoughts,  and  pipe  and  beer  the  nearest  to  them ! 
But  you  should  have  seen  the  reverend  gentleman's  writing— or,  take  a 
saw  and  trace  the  outline  of  its  teeth  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  you  have 
a  fac-simile  I 

'  ^  Time  was  when  people  used  to  write  like  schoolboys  (now  they  write 
like  physicians),  cnriing  their  <f  s  to  a  nicety,  putting  their  strokes  care* 
fully  to  every  t^  and  their  dots  to  every  t ;  but  the  world's  in  such  % 
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hurry  now  !^  Pity  they  have  got  ahove  SuDday-schools,  for  writing  v>a$ 
attended  to  in  them.  I  wish  I  could  conyey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  writing 
c^  a  Mend  whose  note  lies  before  me,  all  scratohes,  blots,  Uttlelines^  short 
strokes.  I  think  I  have  heard  this  style  described  as  the  footsteps  of  a 
tipsy  fly  who  had  fallen  into  the  ink-bottle,  and  just  scrambled  out  again. 
I  will  say  for  the  ladies  that  they  keep  to  the  old  sharp  angular  writing, 
detestable  as  it  once  was;  but  we  are  going  to  dots  and  blots,  and  micro- 
scopic chaiacters  that  don't  suit  my  eyes  and  aee  at  all,  Hebrew,  San* 
sent,  Chinese,  double  Dutch,  Fijean-^it  might  he  any  or  all  of  these  for 
all  that  it  looks  like  English.  And  as  for  punctuation,  there  is  no  such 
thing  recognised  in  modem  correspondence ! 

A  fright^  catastrophe  had  nearly  happened  in  Potter's  family  the  other 
day  through  the  a£Fected  style  of  modem  writing.  Mrs.  Potter's  eldest 
daughter,  Julia,  is  engaged  to  a  young  man  in  uie  City,  Mr.  Augustus 
Spooner,  an  exemplaiy  clerk,  of  mosal  pxiodples,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Young  Men's  Assodation,  and  of  several  mutual  improvement 
societies,  who,  after  he  has  left  business  and  had  his  tea,  goes  every  even- 
ing to  his  BiUe  dass,  and  thence  comes  to  virit  his  adored  one.  Lately, 
however,  there  have  been  misgivings  in  the  Potter  household  of  this  good 
young  man  having  got  into  evil  company,  for  he  had  &Uen  in  with  a 
haram-skaram  schoolfellow.  Bob  Graceless,  who,  Mrs.  Potter  sadly  feared, 
was  a  cracked  vessel  that  would  not  hold  die  oil  of  goodness.  Their  worst 
fisars  were  confirmed  when,  one  evening,  Augustus  did  not  appear  at  the 
usual  tea,  but  in  his  place  came  a  letter  in  the  well-known  handwriting, 
which  Julia  opened,  stored  at,  and  fell  speechless  to  the  ground,  for  these 
were  the  first  wor^  oi  the  Christian  young  man :  '^  My  dearest  will,  I 
trust,  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  come  to  her,  for  I  have  been  prevailed  on  by 
Graceless  to  go  to  sea."  These  words  knocked  her  down,  stunned  and 
speechless,  and  you  may  guess  the  scene  that  followed*  Mrs.  Potter, 
learing  her  two  youngest  daughters  to  bring  the  stricken  one  to  life 
again,  caught  up  the  letter. 

*<0h,  the  vile  wreteh !"  she  exclaimed;  "the  mercenary,  Mammon- 
worshippmg  wreteh !  Here  it's  all  explained.  This  is  why  he  has  gone 
off  to  sea  :<  I  cannot  love  till  you  sell  your  property ;'  and  then  there's 
something  else,  and  then  he  says  something,  and  something— and  whafs 
this  ?— « Our— our ' " 

<'  Looks  like  <  baby,' "  suggests  the  stolid  Potter. 

<<  You're  a  brato  as  well  as  a  fool.  Potter,"  cries  his  amiable  wife ; 
"  and  then  the  mercenary  wreteh  goes  on,  *  You  know  how  I  love  and 
worship  gold !  Give  me  a  thousand  pounds  and  I  would  select  you,'— 
then  a  line  or  two  that  I  can't  read,  and  then — ^what's  this  at  the  finish? 
What?  what?— 'Love  to  fet  Sal!'  Well  to  be  sure,  is  that  proper 
respect  to  your  wife,  Mr.  Potter?  If  you  were  anything  of  a  mao,  you 
would  resent  this ;  you  would  not  breatiie  or  eat  tiU  you  had  followed  up 
this  vile  deceiver !"  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

Potter  breathed,  but  did  not  eat  before  he  took  a  cab  and  was  off  to 
Mr.  Spooner's  father's,  and  rolled  off  with  the  old  gentieman  to  Mr. 
Gracefess's  apartment^  whither  the  good  young  man  had  said  he  was 
going,  and  where  they  surprised  him  and  his  friend  in  a  great  debauch  of 
mild  cigars  and  ginger-wine-and-water.  The  letter  was  soon  explained* 
It  was  all  a  mistake :  all  for  the  want  of  a  stroke  to  the  t's,  a  dot  to  the 
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fSf  and  a  stop  to  the  sentences.  He  had  merely  wished  to  announce 
that  he  was  going  to  tea  with  Graceless,  not  to  sea ;  and  the  sentences 
appearing  to  betray  an  avaricious  disposition  composed  a  rhapsody  hegin* 
ning,  '*  I  cannot,  love,  tell  you — tell  you  properly — how  intense  my  love 
is,"  and  ending,  '^  Grive  me  a  thousand  friends  and  I  would  select  you.^ 
It  was  a  long  while,  however,  before  Mrs.  Potter  could  be  persuaded  that 
the  closing  sentence  of  the  letter  was  not  personally  offensive  to  her- 
self, hut  the  simple  and  (riendly  sentence,  *^  Love  to  you  aU  !*' 

Perhaps  the  worst,  however,  is  the  loss  poor  Racketter  has  sustained 
through  the  odious  habit  of  bad  writing.  Wishing,  as  he  says,  to  fortify 
his  banker's  account,  as  he  does  not  like  keeping  a  balance  of  less  than 
500/.,  he  required  a  temporary  advance  of  cash  on  his  unexceptionable 
personal  security,  and  applied  to  a  large  and  philanthropic  capitalist  at  a 
neighbouring  tavern,  who,  addressing  ^'the  embarrassed  in  large  capitak 
in  the  cheap  papers,  holds  out  one  hand  with  ^*  Loans  of  five  to  a  thousand 
pounds,"  and  the  other  for  a  bi]^  for  principal  and  interest.  I  was  veiy 
«orry  to  hear  that  Racketter  had  had  anything  to  do  with  a  bill,  or  that 
he  should  have  had  such  a  false  delicacy  about  his  banker's  balance  as 
to  put  hb  hand  to  one  of  those  nasty,  dangerous  things !  I  never  touched 
one  in  my  life — I  infinitely  prefer  doctors'  or  even  lawyers'  bills  1  Well, 
the  bill  was  drawn,  and  Racketter  accepted  it,  payable  at  seventy  days 
alitor  date,  when  his  salary  from  the  Review  would  come  due,  but  before 
three  weeks  had  expired  the  bill  was  presented  and  the  amount  de- 
manded. In  vain  Racketter  pleaded  tne  time  was  seventy  days — the 
large  and  philanthropic  capitalist  declared  it  was  twenty ;  and  so  it  ap- 
peared to  the  leamea  judge,  who  directed  judgment  on  it.  I  was,  how- 
ever, thankful  to  find  Racketter  cheerful  and  prepared  with  the  money — 
for  so  I  infer^  for  he  laughed  and  winked  as  he  said,  ''  Never  mind,  old 
boy !  twenty  days  or  seventy — it's  all  the  same  to  me,"  and  jerked  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder,  as  much  as  to  say  the  money  was  all  right  in 
the  next  room. 

I  trust  these  instances  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of  bad  writin?  will 
operate  as  a  warning.  I  am  a  very  distmct  and  plain  writer  myself,  and 
the  result,  as  you  see,  is  the  absence  of  typographical  errors  ;  and,  as  I 
am  most  particular  in  dotting  my  Ts  and  crossing  my  I's,  it  would  in- 
deed be  strange  if  the  printer  should  make  any  meslakes. 
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Thb  extreme  Darrowness  of  the  isthmns  that  joms  North  Ameriea  to 
South  is  80  manifest,  that  the  idea  of  cutting  an  interooeanic  mnal  ap* 
pears  to  date  as  &r  back  as  the  first  peopling  of  the  territory.  Yfh^n 
Fernando  Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico^  first  saw  the  Pacific  from 
its  western  shores,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  possibility  and  utility  of  an 
interoceanic  communication,  that  he  actually  made  researches  in  the 
hopes  of  discovering  that  somethbg  of  the  Kind  was  already  in  exists 
ence.  Many  Spanish  residents  memorialised  their  government  upon  the 
same  subject  subsequent  to  the  colonisation  of  the  country ;  nor  <ud  they 
fail  to  signalise  the  existence  of  a  magnificent  lake,  from  which  issued  a 
river  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  baus  for  an  interoceanic  canal;  but 
Spain  was  to  Central  America  what  tl7e  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has 
been  to  the  North — an  incubus,  ever  hostile  to  all  kinds  of  progress  and 
improvement. 

Some  time  after  the  king  of  the  Mosquitos,  in  Honduras,  placed  him*' 
self  under  the  protection  of  the  crown  ot  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  days 
of  Pitt  the  same  project  became  associated  with  that  enlightened  minister's 
plans  for  securing  toe  maritime  and  commercial  amrandisement  of  the 
coimtry,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  in  1780  to  uie  rirer  San  Juan,  in 
which  Nelson  figuied  as  captain  of  the  Hinchinbroak, 

Since  that  epoch  a  number  of  schemes  and  projects  have  been  advo* 
cated,  the  justly  renowned  traveller  Humboldt  having  led  the  way  by 
pointing  out  no  less  than  five  different  lines  feasible  for  roads,  railways, 
or  interoceanic  canals.  Our  own  times  may  be  essentially  designated  as 
the  age  of  action  as  Contrasted  with  that  which  has  preceded  it,  and 
which  has  been  almost  too  solely  devoted  to  preliminary  g^graphical  and 
scientific  inquiries.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Cahfomia  solved  the 
problem  of  ages  so  far  as  interoceanic  communication  was  concerned, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  6f  us  will  live  to  see  the  problem  of  inter- 
oceanic canalisation  solved  in  a  similar  satisfEictory  manner,  both  in  the 
West  and  in  the  East. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  epoch  for  action  in 
ibis  long-discussed  question  having  arrived,  di£Bculties  of  a  political  nature 
Aould  have  arisen,  and  have  come  to  interfere  with  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  purely  scientific  and  commercial  enterprise.  It  is,  indeed,  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  while  the  acts  of  the  predatory  bands  of  flibustiersf 
«re  disavowed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  that  government 
should  persist  in  disregarding  existing  treaties  and  arrogating  to  itself 
rights  such  as  no  other  European  power  ever  laid  claim  to,  placing  itself 
thereby,  and  by  its  open  advocacy  of  the  Monroe  -doctrine — a  doctrine 
which  apportions  all  America  to  the  United  States,  and  which  repels  all 
European  interference—beyond  the  pale  of  international  courtesies  and  of 

*  Peroement  de  risthme  de  Panama  par  le  Canal  de  Nicaragua.  Expose  de 
hiQaestioo.    Par  M.  Fdlix  Belly.    Paris. 

t  Plibustier,  or  aventnrier,  is  a  French  word.  The  old  predatory  outlaws  by 
land  and  sea  on  the  Spanish  Main— the  Zee  Bowers  of  the  Batch— were  better 
known  as  Buccaneers,  from  the  Indian  term,  "  houcan,"  dried  meat 
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a  general  ciTilisation.  It  is  not,  further,  very  promising  to  the  fature 
that  France — ^however  great  and  enlightened  that  country  may  be  in  a 
military,  artistic,  and  literary  point  of  view,  still  notoriously  unsuccessful 
as  a  maritime  and  colonial  power,  and  by  no  means  the  most  wealthy  of 
the  nations  of  Europe — should  haye  taken  in  hand  at  the  same  time  the 
two  most  interesting,  most  important,  as  also  the  two  most  difficult 
and  expensive  geographical  undertakings'  that  the  globe  presents-^i 
an  Atlantic  and  a  Pacific,  and  a  Mediterranean  and  a  Red  Sea,  inter- 
eeeanic  canal. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  native  government  has  remained  in* 
diffsreot  all  this  time  to  the  importance  of  an  interoceanic  communication. 
On  the  contraiy,  no  sooner  was  the  young  republic  of  Nicaragua  con* 
atituted,  than  a  member,  Don  Antonio  de  la  Cerda,  took  the  initiative  in 
proposing  a  decree  to  carry  out  so  desirable  an  object.  The  means  of 
ihe  oountiy  were  not,  howeve|^,  equal  to  so  vast  an  enterprise.  The 
United  States  then  came  forward,  and  several  companies  were  started 
with  the  view  to  carrying  out  the  project.  The  Nicaraguan  government 
laid  the  bases  at  that  time — that  is,  as  early  as  in  1823— of  tro  principles 
which  were  to  guide  them  in  the  concesedons  made  to  foreign  companies 
to  carry  the  said  project  into  effect.  A  Mr.  Palmer,  of  New  York, 
dbtained  the  first  concession  in  1826.  The  period,  however,  within 
which  labours  were  to  be  commenced  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  went  by  without  a  single  step  having  been  taken,  and  the  project 
only  led  the  way  in  that  long  senes  of  failures  which  have  attended 
upon  those  which  have  hitherto  been  entertained,  whether  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  or  by  others,  for  carrying  out  the  same  great  enter- 


Tbe  next  in  the  field  was  no  less  a  personage  than  William  I.,  idng  of 
Holland,  who  had  resolved  upon  devoting  even  fiie  greater  part  of  his 
private  fortune  in  order  to  effectually  cany  out  this  favourite  scheme,  but 
the  revolution  of  1830  and  the  separation  of  Belgium  put  a  stop  to  these 
cosmopolitan  good  worics. 

William  was  not  the  only  one  of  princely  birth  who  allowed  himself  to 
be  seduced  by  the  contemplation  of  this  most  desirable  undertaking.  The 
prisoner  of  Ham  occupied  a  portion  of  his  constrained  leisure  in  studying 
tibe  subject  under  its  various  phases,  and  he  associated  the  opening  of  an 
interoceanic  canal  with  the  foundatton  of  a  great  maritime  and  inde* 
pendent  power  in  Central  America.  He  foresaw  rising  on  a  point  of  the 
isthmus,  between  the  two  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  which  he 
designated  as  two  natural  havens,  the  Constantinople  of  the  future  world, 
with  a  new  Bosphorus  opening  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  "  Son  projet,'' 
says  M.  F^lix  Belly,  ^'  porte  Tempreinte  de  ce  grandiose  qui  semble  dtre 
le  cachet  du  g^ie  Napol^onien.'* 

The  United  States,  less  prone  to  dieorise,  have  ever  continued  to  enter- 
tain the  most  ardent  desire  to  carry  out  the  same  magnificent  project, 
and  to  monopolise  power  in  Central  America.  It  will  probably  never  be 
without  a  struggle  that  they  will  yield  a  scheme  so  long  and  so  covetously 
dwelt  upon,  to  be  carried  out  by  others.  On  the  27th  of  Aug^t,  1849, 
the  company,  designated  as  that  of  White  and  Vanderbilt,  concluded  a 
new  treaty  with  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  which  comprised  the  privi- 
leges of  canalisation  with  those  of  a  free  navigation  of  the  San  Juan,  and 
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ihe  openiDg  of  a  road  to  ihe  Pacific  whOst  iiie  works  were  going  on.  The 
tenne  of  the  conoession  were  that  the  works  were  to  commedbe  within  a 
year,  and  to  be  brought  to  a  completion  widiin  twelye.  The  oontraot 
was  guaranteed  by  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States,  which  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  of  navigating  the  ima^nary  canal  with  ships  of  wai> 
as  also  other  ezdnsive  privileges.  This  treaty  experienced,  however,  the 
same  fate  as  others,  with  the  exception  that  it  led  to  tronble.  In  the 
voirds  of  M.  F^ix  Belly,  the  treaty  of  1849  had  no  other  results  than 
to  have  eaused  certain  levellings  and  soundings  to  be  carried  out  by  an 
engineer — Mr.  Child — which  completed  previous  studies.  The  state  of 
Nicangua  never  touched  a  dollar  of  that  share  of  the  benefits  which  was 
nserved  to  it  The  company  violated  with  the  most  flagrant  bad  faith 
all  the  engagements  that  it  had  contracted  with  respect  to  that  state,  and 
finally,  in  order  the  better  to  compensate  the  Nicaraguan  government  for 
its  forbearance,  the  United  States,  after  having  provoked  tn  1864  the 
bombardment  of  Grey  town  (San  Juan  de  Nicaragua),  by  which  five 
hundred  families  were  ruined  and  20,000  millions  (firanos !)  of  merchandise 
were  destroyed,  lent  its  steamers  in  1866  to  Walker's  flibustiers,  in  order 
that  they  might  obtain  possession  of  Granada,  thus  making  common 
cause  with  a  banditti  to  destroy  a  state  which  had  enriched  it. 

Nicaragua  and  its  canal  have  thus  ever  remained  in  the  porition  of  one 
of  those  legendary  castellated  abodes  where  wealth,  power,  and  pleas  ore 
awatt  the  youthful  hero,  but  to  arrive  at  which  there  are  enchanted  forests 
to  traverse,  with  rivulets  that  swell  to  torrents,  holes  that  open  like 
fathomless  {dts,  rocks  ready  to  fall  and  crush,  and  trees  that  belch  fortih 
flames  of  fire ;  or  there  are  fruits  guarded  by  vicious  dwarfs,  or  flowers 
over  which  roam  lions  with  manes  of  snakes,  or  ravines  guarded  by 
giant  ogres,  or  gilded  saloons,  with  wine,  and  food,  and  beauty  to  tempt 
astray. 

M.  F^x  Belly  is  in  the  present  day  what  Perceval,  who  combated  the 
said  giants,  dragons,  and  sorcerers  to  conquer  the  mag^o  lance  and  basin, 
was  to  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Peredor  to  the  Gauls,  and 
Peronnik  to  the  Bretons.  Nicaragua  and  its  lakes,  rivers,  rocks,  and 
forests,  its  tropical  sun,  its»  pestilential  swamps,  its  rude  natives,  its 
powerless  government,  and  its  coveted  spoil,  is  the  modem  apple  of  dis- 
cord, the  actual  castle  of  romance.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if,  even  backed 
by  *'  the  man  "  who,  to  use  our  doughty  champion's  grandiose  language, 
has  been  reserved  by  Providence  for  a  destiny  so  high  that  it  is  sufficient 
for  him  in  the  present  day  simply  to  will  in  order  that  the  greatest  things 
shall  be  accomplished,  M.  F§lix  Belly— twin  hero  with  M.  de  Lesseps — 
will  suooeed  in  his  rival  exploit. 

The  elaboration  of  the  idea  is,  we  are  told,  complete.  It  has  traversed 
all  the  phases  that  are  necessary  to  carry  a  conception  from  its  first  crude 
birth  up  to  the  perfection  of  becoming  a  scientific  deduction.  The  question 
of  practicability  will  no  longer  admit  of  discussion.  The  labours  carried 
out  for  the  last  thirty  years  by  English,  French,  and  American  engpineers, 
notoriously  by  Bailly,  Garella,  and  Child,  present  sufficient  bases  on 
which  to  found  a  regular  project  in  which  all  possible  difficulties  shall  be 
anticipated.  All  explorations  confirm  a  mean  amount  of  expense.  All 
the  conditions  demaimed  by  capitalists  meet  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  question.     It  is  as  ripe  as  feur  as  multiplied  ealcula- 
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tions  ean  gnaraDtee  that  maturity.  It  has  for  patrons  for  the  past  a 
aplendid  amBation  of  illustrious  names,  and  in  our  own  times  Alexander 
Humboldt»  William  I.,  Michel  Chevalier,  uid  Napoleon  III.  <'It  is 
imder  the  sgis  of  these  sovereign  authorities  that  we  have  dared  to 
amhition  for  our  country,  or  rather  for  our  epoch  and  for  mvilisation 
generally,  the  honour  of  putting  the^  seal  on  the  dream  of  Fernando 
Cortes.     The  sbcbbt  of  the  strait  is  no  longer  a  secret !" 

£n  avant,  Perceval !  forward,  Peronnik !  the  tropical  rains  and  flooded 
swamps,  with  their  pestHential  fevers,  that  ravaged  Brigadier  Kemhle's 
little  force  ;  the  droughts  of  the  hot  season,  the  nosuous  exhalations  of 
the  nent-up  ravines,  and  the  rocks  and  shallows  that  turned  back  Nelson, 
are  out  the  preliminary  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  There  are  the 
hostility  of  the  United  States,  and  the  conquest  of  the  inexhaustible 
treasure.  There  are  the  labour  to  be  found,  and  the  physical  obstacles  to 
be  overcome.  True  that  the  latter  are  of  a  wondrously  stubborn  cha- 
racter^  and  that  they  are^  further,  upon  a  scale  of  magnitude  well  calcu- 
lated to  appal  thedStoutest  hearted,  but  they  are  only  incentives  to  a  hero 
of  modem  times* 

The  proiector  of  so  vast  a  scheme  cannot  naturally  be  wanting  in 
detaib  to  demonstrate  the  mimmum  of  expenditure  and  the  maximum 
of  receipts.  M«  Thom6  de  Gamond,  projector  of  the  submarine  tunnel 
between  England  and  France,  was  engaged  to  discuss  these  delicate 

Questions.  The  two  outlets  to  the  lake  will,  according  to  this  authority, 
emand  an  expenditure  estimated  at  2,720,000  francs.  The  river  San 
Juan  is  175  kilometres  in  length,  it  is  fed  by  seventy  tributaries  besides 
the  lakes,  and  flows  in  its  upper  portions  over  rocks  that  crop  out  to  day. 
A  system  of  simple  canalisation  is  not  applicable,  therefore,  to  this  river, 
for,  as  its  tributaries  come  from  virgin  forests,  and  are  loaded  with 
detritus,  they  would  encumber  the  intervals;  it  is  proposed,  then,  to 
adopt  what  is  designated  as  a  system  of  canalisation  with  a  continuous 
current.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  seven  "  barrages,"  including  a 
defensive  sea-lock.  These  seven  locks  will  cost,  using  the  timber  of  the 
country  for  their  construction,  7,000,000  francs ;  there  are  to  be  added 
to  this  the  expenses  of  levelling  the  bed  of  the  river  and  constructing 
track-roads,  the  whole  estimated  at  21,100,000  francs. 

The  Salinas  canal  is  that  part  of  the  project  in  which  M.  Belly's  plan 
claims  to  differ  from  all  others.  Napoleon  III.'s  project  embraced  the 
navigation  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  a  canal  between  it  and  Lake  Managua, 
and  another  canal  between  that  lake  and  the  Pacific  at  Port  ReaJejo. 
The  Danish  engineer  CErstedt  first  explored  the  country  that  intervenes 
between  the  Bay  of  Salinas  and  the  junction  of  the  Sapoa  and  Lake 
Nicaragua.  It  is  a  hilly  region,  with  deep  valleys  or  ravines.  The 
Sapoa  is  fed  by  five  streams  that  descend  from  the  flanks  of  the  volcano 
of  Orosi,  and  their  valleys,  clad  with  virgin  forests,  are  sidd  to  be  inha* 
bited  by  *'  magnificent"  races  of  Indians. 

It  was  upon  this  line  that  an  English  company,  called  that  of  the  Costa 
Bica  route,  proposed— now  some  time  back — to  open  a  canal  of  commu* 
nication  between  the  Pacific  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  thus  taking  from^M. 
Belly  all  that  therd  is  that  he  claims  to  be  original  or  different  in  con* 
ception  from  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  The  project  of  the  latter, 
however,  as  it  now  stands  before  us,  embraces  deepening,  excavating, 
tunnelling,  embankments  with  walls,  and  six  locks;  the  whole  at  aii 
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estimated  expense  of  569400,000  fraacs.    The  expenditure  will  then 
etand  thus : 


Works  on  Lake  Nicaragua 

Works  on  the  river  San  Juan 

Woiks  on  the  Salinas  canal     . 

Other  constructions,  telegraphs,  dec.     . 

Expenses  of  administration  for  four  years 

Incidental  and  unforeseen  expenses  . 


Fraacs. 

2,700,000 

24,100,000 

55,400,000 

3,800,000 

4,000,000 

30,000,000 

120,000,000 


Total  capital  •        .        •        • 

or  4,800,000/.  sterling,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  projected  canal  of  Sues 
being  200,000,000  francs,  or  8,000,000/.  sterling. 

*' It  will  be  essentia],"  we  are  told,  '*  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
enterprise,  to  put,  before  all  things,  the  immense  local  resources  of  nature 
under  contribution,  and  to  utilise  in  the  employment  of*  these  resources 
the  genius  of  all  people.  We  must  do  well,  hke  the  Dut(^;  do  quick, 
like  the  Americans ;  and  do  cheaply,  like  the  great  practieal  men  of 
England  ;  we  must  borrow  the  distinctive  tr»ts  of  genius  of  each  nation, 
and  then  shed  over  this  assemblage  of  faculties,  in  order  to  give  them 
perfection,  that  eminent  scientific  character  which  lies  in  the  traditions  of 
France,  and  shines  in  all  that  she  undertakes.  The  engineers  of  France 
have  for  mission  to  assimilate  the  national  aptitudes  of  different  people, 
and  this  mission,  if  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated,  ought  to 
attain  the  height  of  a  real  priesthood."  We  must  leave  the  modest 
Yankees  to  out-Herod  this  extravaganza.  The  engineers  who  are  to 
superintend  this  great  work  ought  manifestly,  if  fully  imbued  with  tibe 
sense  of  their  high  mission,  to  superintend  the  labours  in  caps  or  helmets 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  other  characteristic  ornaments  of  ihe  old  Axtec 
or  Toltec  priesthood. 

After  the  expenses  comes  the  consideration  of  the  receipts.  These 
were  estimated  by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  at  15,000,000  francs ;  but 
since  that  time  gold  has  been  discovered  in  California,  Australia,  and 
British  Columbia;  commercial  relations  have  been  opened  with  China 
and  Japan ;  and  the  employment  of  the  screw  has  opened  a  new  era  in 
navigation.  Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  there  is,  one  thing  with  another 
•—gold  and  guano,  migration  and  emigration — a  constant  augmentation 
of  shipping  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  one-sixth  of  the  whole  in  the 
space  of  a  year.  Availing  himself  of  this  computation,  and  of  tihe  ad« 
vantages  presented  by  the  anticipated  opening  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  the  projector  of  the  Anglo-French  international  tunnel,  and  the 
utiliser  of  the  genius  of  all  nations  under  the  iBgis  of  Gallic  scientifio 
pre-eminence,  feels  himself  authorised  in  deducing  for  the  fortunate  share- 
holders a  receipt  equivalent  to  55,000,000  francs  or  60,000,000  francs. 
We  have  thus  a  presumed  expenditure  of  100,000,000  francs  to 
120,000,000  francs  against  a  minimum  revenue  of  50,000,000  francs; 
and  that  is  nothing,  we  are  renunded,  in  a  countiy  like  intertropical 
America,  where  the  mean  profits  of  commercial  operations  are  never  less 
than  100  per  cent.,  the  Panama  Railway  itself  paying  40  per  cent,  to 
its  shareholders. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  treat  the  subject  before  us  lightly* 
We  look  upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  interoceanic  communica«. 
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tion  as  in  every  respect  a  most  dearable  and  a  most  important  achieTe* 
ment — as  an  undertaking  deserving  of  the  sympathies  of  all  enlightened 
nations.  Even  as  far  as  money  is  concerned,  many  more  millions  have 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  ports  at  Cherbourg,  at  Havre,  at 
Livexpool,  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Venice  within  the  last  century  than 
would  be  demanded  to  carry  out  this  great  international  object,  and 
these  works  not  always  carried  out  for  such  praiseworthy  purposes. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  regarding  solely  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  the  projected  line  of  railway  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  has  far 
greater  claims  to  our  support.  A  railroad  traversing  the  whole  extent 
of  British  North  America  would  at  once  afford  an  unassailable  means  of 
reaching  our  eastern  possessions,  and  it  would  ensure  the  colonisation 
and  cultivation  of  immense  tracts  of  valuable  land  at  present  only  trod 
by  the  red  man  or  clad  with  virgin  forests  tenanted  by  the  fur-bearing 


But  other  political  considerations  of  a  more  cosmopolitan  character, 
which  interest  and  concern,  indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  the  whole 
dvilised. world,  and  upon  the  solution  of  which  depends  the  future  equi- 
lihrittm  of  the  New  World  and  its  pacific  relations  with  the  Old,  come 
to  attach  a  rare  and  unwonted  importance  to  the  independence  of  Nica* 
ragua  and  its  right  to  enter  into  foreign  treaties  and  conventions. 

The  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States,  more  par- 
ticulariy  in  reference  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  to  which  the  Union 
persists  in  giving,  what  was  never  intended,  a  retrospective  character, 
have  been  previously  discussed  by  us,  and  it  is  very  much  to  b^  reg^tted 
that,  as  anticipated  at  that  time,  those  relations,  instead  of  improving, 
have  been  gradually  assuming  a  more  gloomv  and  threatening  aspect — 
an  aspect  which  the  last  annual  message  of  the  President  of  uie  United 
fitates  renders,  if  possible,  still  more  portentous.  The  government  of 
the  United  States,  who  in  the  time  of  our  trouble,  alb^t  of  our  own 
blood,  sought  the  unfriendly  opportunity  of  picking  up  a  quarrel  apropos 
of  a  few  vagrants  recruited  in  their  territory,  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  repudiate  a  treaty,  merely  bemuse  Great  Britain  had  not  ful- 
filled its  conditions  before  it  existed,  employed  a  band  of  predatory  and 
lawless  men  to  annul  the  treaty,  violate  its  engagements,  and  baffle 
European  policy,  as  well  as  trample  upon  local  ri^ts.  It  was,  says  M. 
Belly,  in  a  well  and  ably  written  essay  on  ''  The  Equilibrium  of  the 
New  World,"  the  Monroe  doctrine  expounded  informal  acts  in  the  face 
of  Europe;  it  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  of  the  New  World 
ehdmed  by  an  invading  republic ;  it  was  the  carrying  out  of  pretensions 
which  at  once  threaten  the  independence  of  neighbouring  republics,  the 
annihilation  of  the  Spanish  race,  and  of  the  commercial  liberty  of  the 
whole  globe. 

Certain  it  is,  and  we  regret  to  have  to  avow  it  of  people  c^  o\a  lan- 
gmige  and  blood,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  Americans  par 
escMence,  as  they  term  themselves,  not  only  clothe  all  international 
questions  with  more  selfish  interests  and  more  angry  passions  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  but  they  cultivate  political  principle  so  little, 
or  it  is  so  utterly  prostituted  to  egotism,  that  they  actually  take  a  pride 
in  that  which  people  of  a  more  antique  and  refined  civilisation  look  upon 
as  derogatorv  to  their  honour.  Thus  ihe  United  States  were  hostile  to 
Eng^d  ana  France  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  with  Russia,  not  from 
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any  real  or  actual  sympathy  with  the  latter,  bat  simply  beoaose  the  em- 
barrassment and  humiliation  of  those  countries  were  favourable  to  their 
own  selfish  ideas  of  aggrandisement.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  indeed 
subversive  of  all  moral  sense.  Such  is  the  idea  of  an  impartial  neutrality 
entertained  by  certain  parties  in  the  United  States,  that  at  the  very  time 
that  the  exasperation  was  at  its  highest  against  the  English  for  enlisting 
the  miserable  offscourings  of  the  worid,  recruiting  was  being  openly 
carried  on  in  favour  of  the  Csar,  contracts  were  entered  into,  and  a  sub- 
sidy of  60,000,000  dollars  was  proffered.  What  was  worse,  the  press  of 
the  Union  had  the  immodesty  to  boast  of  these  flagrant  violations  of  all 
political  honour  and  principle :  they  actually  looked  upon  that  which  was 
discreditable  as  a  triumph ! 

So  it  is  with  regard  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  which  was  con* 
eluded  at  Washington  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  with  the  especial 
view  of  ensuring  the  independence  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  and 
the  neutrality  of  any  interoceanic  communications,  either  by  road,  rail,  or 
canal,  that  should  be  carried  out  in  those  countries.  It  was  a  conventi<m 
to  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  nations.  Once  this  treaty  signed 
and  agreed  to,  the  United  States  government  wished  to  give  a  retro- 
spective reading  to  the  first  article,  which  ordains  that  neither  of  the  two 
governments  shall  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonise,  or  shall  take  or  exercise 
any  dommation  in  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  or  any  other  portion  of  Central 
America^  and  they  insisted  that  the  article  in  question  had  not  only 
reference  to  the  future  but  also  to  the  past,  and  that,  in  virtue  of  such 
article.  Great  Britain  must  give  up  its  ancient  protectorate  of  the  Mos- 
quito coast  and  of  Grey  town  (San  Juan  de  Nicaragua),  or  that  th^ 
would  not  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Well  may  M.  Belly  say, 
^  It  is  manifest  that  if  Europe  carried  the  same  blind  obstinacy  m  re- 
pudiating all  loyal  explanations  into  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  the 
whole  of  the  old  continent  would  be  on  fire,  and  the  Congress  of  Paris 
oould  never  have  come  to  a  decision."  The  ostensible  objects  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  says  the  same  writer,  were  highly  creditable  to 
ihe  contracting  parties,  but  the  secret  motives  that  impelled  the  United 
States  to  it,  were  to  expel  Great  Britain  from  Central  America,  and, 
failing  in  that  selfish  object,  they  have  repudiated  the  treaty  itself.  The 
fact  is,  that  if  Great  Britain  gave  up  the  question  of  the  protectorate  of 
the  Mosquito  coast  t<vmorrow,  the  state  of  things  would  remain  just  the 
same,  for  the  United  States  seek  not  only  the  exclusion  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  from  Central  America,  but  die  protectorate^  and  ultimately 
the  absorption,  of  those  states  to  themselves.  They  would  not  allow  the 
Clap^ton-Bulwer  treaty  to  stand  in  their  way  for  a  moment,  but  would 
anticipate  its  conclasions  by  an  active  flibustierism.  The  government  of 
Great  Britain,  loyal  in  its  intentions,  proposed,  even  subsequently  to  the 
haughty  repudiation  of  its  terms  by  Mr.  Pierce,  to  submit  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  to  the  arbitration  of  a  third  power.  But  this  was 
likewise,  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  rejected.  The  United 
States  do  not  want  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  be  satis&ctorily  settied ;  they 
want  a  cause  for  rupture,  and  an  excuse  for  annexation.  ^'  Our  European 
ideas,*'  M.  Belly  remarks,  "  are  no  longer  recognised  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean.  Our  notions  of  justice  and  of  right  are  there  trampled  under 
by  a  dominating  axiom,  sprung  fix>m  pride  and  egotism,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  lAte  great  republic  concerns  itself  only  with  itself.**    When  ihe 
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treaty  was  mooepted  id  I860,  the  Monroe  mbority  opposed  the  admission 
of  all  intercession :  that  minority  is  now  the  majority.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Great  BriUun  made  further  concessions  for  the  preservation  of 
peace ;  the  progress  of  cTents  will  soon  disillusionise  all  parties* 

England  and  France  have  united  in  laying  the  hasis  for  carrying  out 
the  Belly  treaty,  concluded  at  Riyas  on  tne  Ist  of  May,  1858,  between 
the  two  goyemments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  lUca  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  French  company  on  the  other,  and  by  which  the  concession  of  an  inter* 
oceanic  canal  is  granted  for  ninety-nine  years,  with  a  league  of  land  on 
each  side,  mines  included ;  the  canal  to  be  open  to  all  nations,  and  the 
works  to  be  commenced  within  two  years,  and  to  be  completed  within  six. 
Lord  Malmesbuzy  has  signified  that,  although  this  treaty  negotiates  the 
admission  of  French  armed  vessels  on  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  it  is  in  every 
respect  adapted  to  the  long-disputed  terms  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 
But  the  oonventidn  of  Rivas  in  reality  supersedes  those  terms  by  its 
grant  of  a  concession.  It  leaves  no  alternative  but  a  prompt  solution  of 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  two  contracting  states  are  inde- 
pendent and  American,  or  whether  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  no  power  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  with 
European  powers.  The  convention  of  Rivas,  adopted  at  the  Congiess  of 
Paris  by  all  the  European  powers,  will  become  the  point  on  the  exeeo* 
tion  of  which  the  future  character  of  the  relations  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  will  have  to  depend.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
peaceful.  A  clever,  shrewd,  intelligent  people  like  the  Yankees  cannot 
but  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  uphold  doctrines  which  are  unjust  and  im- 
moral in  their  very  nature.  The  Monroe  doctrine  renders  our  possessions 
in  America  untenable  for  an  hour.  Yet  with  the  two  Canadas  and 
British  Columbia  they  are  territorially  as  vast  as  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  territories  of  Central  and  South  America  are  far  more 
extensive ;  nor  is  the  Latin  race  as  yet  entirely  extirpated*  Yet  the 
United  statesmen  would  have  all  America  for  the  Union !  It  is  time 
that  they  should  abandon  such  a  tremendous  assumption  of  egotism, 
which  could  not  be  upheld  by  any  power  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for 
a  moment. 

There  are,  however,  some  reasons  to  apprehend  that  the  solution  of 
the  question  may  not  be  so  pacific  as  it  might  be  hoped  for.  President 
Buchanan's  last  message  gives  open  support  and  countenance  to  the 
policy  pertinaciously  observed  by  the  United  States  since  1850,  when 
Lopez's  first  expedition  proceeded  to  Cuba  under  the  wing  of  a  Whig 
president— General  Taylor.  This  was  followed  up  by  his  democratic 
successor,  Mr.  Pierce,  sending  Mr.  Soul6,  of  Ostend  notoriety,  to  Spain, 
his  secretly  favouring  the  flibustiering  expeditions  of  Walker,  and  it  was 


consummated  by  the  bombardment  of  Greytown  by  Captain  Hollins. 
The  treaties  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  of  the  Oregon  are  parts  of  the 
same  system  of  absorption.  Walker,  defeated  by  the  heroism  of  a  weak 
but  independent  state,  now  claims  through  Mr.  White  a  pecuniary 
indemnification  of  some  twenty  or  twenty-four  millions^  and  the  United 
States  government,  in  order  not  to  lose  her  grasp  on  the  coveted  terri- 
tory, countenances  the  cynical  demand  of  indemnification  of  the  expenses 
of  a  defeated  invasion ! 

The  message  of  President  Buchanan  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  of 
a  decidedly  hostile  character.    In  reviewing  the  political  relations  of  the 
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United  States  with  Nicaragua,  it  passes  over  in  silence  the  aggressions  of 
Walker,  to  detail  at  length  a  grievance  by  which  sundry  Americans,  who, 
we  are  told,  were  in  no  way  connected  with  any  belligerent  cotidnct 
or  party,  were  accidentally  fired  upon  by  the  troops  of  Costa  Rica  in 
Virgin  Bay.  In  discussing  the  question  of  an  international  canal,  the 
same  message  declares  that  ''  the  stake  is  too  important  to  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  rival  companies,  claiming  to  hold  conflicting  contracts  with 
Nicaragua.''  This  is  repudiating  by  anticipation  the  convention  of 
Rivas.  It  then  argues  that  the  ''  Accessory  Transit  Company"  has  been 
in  operation  since  August,  1852,  till  its  charter  was  revoked  by  the  c^o- 
vemment  of  President  Rivas  in  1856.  It  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that 
fibandal  disputes  had  arisen  as  early  as  1854.  Then,  again ,  we  are  told 
that  in  1857  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  Union  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  minister  for  Nicaragua  for  the  use  and  protection  of  the  transit  route, 
bnt  as  this  ^'  protection"  cfmbraced  the  employment  of  an  armed  force  to 
keep  the  route  open,  the  Nicaraguan  government  declined  to  ratify  it. 

The  executive  government  of  this  country  (adds  the  president),  in  its  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  is  limited  to  the  employment  of  diplomacy  alone. 
When  this  fails,  it  can  proceed  no  further.  It  cannot  legitimately  resort  to  force, 
without  the  direct  authority  of  Congress,  except  in  resisting  and  repeUing  hos- 
tile attacks.  It  would  have  no  authority  to  enter  the  territories  of  Nicaragua, 
even  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  transit  and  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  own  citisens  on  their  passage.  It  is  true  tnat  on  a  sudden  emergency  of 
this  character  the  president  would  direct  anv  armed  force  in  the  vicinitv  to 
march  to  their  reliet,  bat  in  doing  this  he  would  act  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  Congress  the  passage  of 
an  act  authorising  the  president,  under  such  restrictions  as  they  may  deem 

8 roper,  to  emplov  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  preventing 
lie  transit  from  being  obstructed  or  closed  by  lawless  violence,  andiuprotectii^ 
the  lives  and  proper^  of  American  citizens  travelling  thereupon,  requiring  at 
the  same  time  that  these  forces  shall  be  withdrawn  the  moment  the  danger  snail 
have  passed  away.  Without  such  a  provision,  our  citizens  will  be  constantly  ex- 
posed to  interruption  in  their  progress,  and  to  lawless  violence. 

In  the  mean  Ume  an  Anglo-French  fleet  has  sailed  to  the  waters  of 
the  San  Jnan  to  carry  out  the  preliminary  provisions  of  the  Rivas  con- 
vention, and  to  give  the  protection  of  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Eorope  to  the  republics  of  Central  America  against,  not  the  lawless 
violence  anticipated  by  President  Buchanan,  but  the  lawless  violence  of 
self-imposed  transit  companies,  of  buccaneers,  flibustiers,  and  pirates. 
This,  it  has  been  justly  remarked  by  French  politicians,  is  not  a  question 
of  war,  it  is  simply  one  of  international  gendarmerie.  So  the  President 
of  the  United  States  calls  upon  his  countrymen  to  send  their  gendarmerie 
to  meet  those  of  Europe  on  neutral  ground.  The  prospects  are  not 
cheering.  But  the  more  turbulent  party  in  the  United  States  may  chafe 
and  bray,  they  cannot  have  it  all  their  own  w^.  There  are  men  of  sense, 
wisdom,  piety,  and  moral  worth  in  the  Unitea  States,  and  their  opinion 
must  ultimately  not  only  weigh  in  the  councils  of  the  land,  but  they  must 
prevail.  It  would  never  do  for  two  brothers  to  fight  about  monopoly. 
They  should  be  but  too  happy  to  participate.  The  day  that  the  Euro* 
pean  powers  shaU  show  themselves  in  earnest  in  ensuring  the  neutrality 
and  independence  of  Central  America,  the  gloomy  and  threatening  bluster 
of  Yankee  flibustiers  will  vanish  in  the  sunshine  of  a  more  liberal  and 
enlightened  international  policy. 
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DIAEY  OF  THE  DREAMER  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

Tuesday,  July  27, 1S54. 

To-day  I  passed  the  scenes  of  the  battles  of  St.  Vincent  and  Tn- 
fidgar. 

"Early  in  February  (1797),  the  Spanish  fleet,  conristing  of  twenty- 
seven  ships  of  thd  line  and  twelve  frigates,  put  to  sea  with  the  design  of 
steering  for  Brest,  raising  the  blockade  of  that  harbour,  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Dutch  fleets  and  clearing  the  Channel  of  the  British 
squadron.  Admiral  Jarvis,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  six  fngatea^ 
was  cruising  ofiF  Cape  St.  Vincent,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  their 
approach,  and  immediately  prepared  for  battle.  He  drew  up  his  fleet  in 
two  lines,  and,  bearing  down  before  the  wind,  succeeded  in  engaging  the 
enemy  in  close  combat  before  they  had  time  to  form  in  regular  order  of 
battle,  and  while  they  were  vet  straggling  in  disorderly  am^.  Passing 
boldly  through  the  centre  of  their  fleet,  the  British  admiral  doubled  with 
his  wnole  force  upon  nine  of  the  Spamsh  ships,  and,  by  a  vigorous  can- 
nonade^  drove  them  to  leeward,  so  as  to  prevent  them  taking  anv  part  in 
the  engagement  which  followed.  The  Spanish  admiral  upon  this  endea- 
voured to  regain  the  lost  part  of  his  fleet,  and  was  wearing  round  the 
rear  of  the  British  lines,  when  Commodore  Nelson,  who  was  in  the  rear- 
most ship,  perceiving  his  design,  disregarding  his  orders,  stood  directly 
towards  him,  and  precipitated  himself  into  the  very  middle  of  the  hostile 
squadron.  Bravely  seconded  by  Captains  Collingwood  and  Troubridge, 
he  ran  his  ship,  the  Captain,  of  74  guns,  between  two  Spanish  three* 
deckers,  the  SarUisiima  TrimdadOy  of  136  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Cordova,  and  the  San  Josefs  of  1 12,  and  succeeded,  by  a  tremendous  fire 
to  the  right  and  left,  in  compelling  the  former  to  strike.  The  action 
on  the  part  of  these  gallant  men  continued  for  nearly  an  hour  with  the 
utmost  fury  against  fearful  odds,  which  were  more  than  compensated  by 
the  skill  of  the  British  sailors  and  the  rapidity  of  their  fire.  The 
Salvador  del  Mundo,  of  1 12  guns,  struck  to  Captain  Collingwood ;  but 
that  gallant  officer,  disdaining  to  take  possession  of  beaten  enemies,  nobly 
bore  up,  with  every  sail  set,  to  assist  his  old  messmate  Nelson,  who  was 
by  this  time  surrounded  by  three  of  the  enemy's  ships  within  pistol-shot. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  for  Nelson's  ship  was  now  almost  dis- 
masted and  incapable  of  further  service.  But  no  sooner  was  he  relieved 
by  Collingwood's  fire,  than,  resuming  his  wonted  energy,  he  boarded  the 
San  Nicolas,  of  74  guns,  and  speedily  hoisted  the  British  colours  on  the 
poop  ;  and  finding  that  the  prize  was  severely  galled  by  the  fire  of  the 
SanJoseff  of  112  guns,  pushed  on  across  it  to  its  gigantic  neighbour, 
himself  leading  the  way,  and  exclaiming,  *  Westminster  Abbey  or 
victory !'  Nothing  could  resist  such  enthusiastic  courage ;  the  Spamsh 
admiral  speedily  hauled  down  his  colours,  and  Nelson's  ship  lay  a  perfect 
wreck  beside  his  two  prizes." 

I  envy  not  the  man  whose  eyes  do  not  fill  with  tears  in  reading  this. 
Seek  not  for  samples  of  heroism  in  old  Greece  or  Rome,  neither  ransack 
the  records  of  French  glory,  nor  yet  go  back  £ar  in  thy  own  grand  his- 
tory, O  England !    Here  was  heroism  which  never  can  be  surpassed 
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—which  never  was  equalled,  except  by  tiiat  red  TrafiEdgar,  when  Nelson 
got  both  WestniiDster  and  victory. 

Trafalgar  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  October,  1805.  "  A  long  swell 
was  setting  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz ;  our  ships,  crowding  all  their  canvas, 
moved  majestically  before  it  with  light  winds  from  the  south-west.  Right 
before  them  lay  the  mighty  armament  df  France  and  Spain,  the  sun 
shining  full  on  their  dose-set  sails,  and  the  vast  three-deckers  which  it 
contfldned  appearing  of  stupendous  magnitude  amidst  the  lesser  line-of- 
battle  ships  by  which  they  were  surrounded/'  Ouf  force  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  ;  the  combined  fleet  num- 
bered thirty-three  line-of-battle  ships  and  seven  frigates. 

Nelson,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Victory^  wore  his  admirars  frx)ck- 
coat,  bearing  on  his  left  breast  four  stars.  **  In  honour  I  gained  them, 
and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them,"  said  he.  The  last  signal  he  ever 
made  yet  echoes  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  the  most  glorious, 
because  the  most  English  sentence  ever  framed  :  '*  England  expects  that 
every  man  will  do  his  duty.'' 

Two  leading  figures  stand  out  in  broad  relief  in  this  our  grandest  naval 
victory — the  advance  of  Collmgwood  in  the  Bayed  Sovereign  and  of 
Nelson  in  the  Victory^  and  the  whole  battle  groups  round  the  two  ships. 
'*  The  Royal  Sovereign  iax  outsailed  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  with  all 
sails  set  steered  right  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  was 
already  enveloped  in  fire  when  the  nearest  vessels,  notwithstanding  their 
utmost  efforts,  were  still  more  than  two  miles  in  the  rear.  '  See,'  said 
Nelson,  *  how  that  noble  fellow  Collingwood  carries  his  ship  into  action.' 
The  Royal  Sovereign  laid  herself  close  alongside  the  Santa  Anna^  the 
Spanish  admiral's  ship,  and  a  furious  combat  took  place  between  the  two 
first-rates;  but  such  was  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign's  fire,  that  the  Spaniard  would  have  been  compelled  to  stnke 
had  not  the  St  JustCy  IndomUahU^  Fougueux^  and  San  Leandro 
grouped  round  the  Royal  Sovereign^  when  they  saw  their  admiral's 
danger,  and  assailed  her  on  all  sides  by  such  a  vehement  cross  fire,  that 
their  balls  frequently  struck  each  other  above  the  deck  of  the  English 
vessel."  It  was  entirely  hid  from  the  rest  of  the  English  fleet,  *'  who 
watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  opening  of  the  smoke,  which  at  l^igth 
showed  the  British  flag  waving  unconquered  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous 
ensigns  of  France  and  Spain  by  which  it  was  surrounded." 

Brave,  pious  Collingwood,  I  question  not  that  at  this  time  thy  bosom 
throbbed  with  feelings  of  intense  delight ;  not  ^  the  savage  joy  of  moun- 
taineers before  they  rush  upon  the  spears,"  but  the  joy  of  a  Christian 
warrior  at  that  ecstasy  of  time  when  duty  and  glory  become  one. 

Meanwhile  Nelson  was  crowding  all  sail  to  reach  the  scene  of  danger, 
and  as  he  approached  within  a  mile  and  a  halTs  distance  single  shots  were 
fired  from  different  vessels;  some  fell  short,  and  one  went  over  the  Ftc- 
fory's  maintop  gallant-mast.  ''  A  minute  or  two  of  awful  silence  ensued, 
during  which  time  the  Victory  continued  to  advance,  when  all  at  once  the 
whole  van  of  seven  or  eight  ships  opened  a  concentric  fire  upon  her.  At 
this  awful  moment  the  wind,  which  had  been  slight,  died  away  to  a  mere 
breath,  so  that  the  Victory  advanced  still  more  slowly,  pk>aghing  majesti- 
cally through  the  waves,  unable,  from  her  position,  to  return  a  smgk 
shot" 
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At  last  the  steered  through  hetween  the  Temeraire  and  BucerUaw^ 
and  at  one  o'clock,  as  she  passed  slowly  and  deliberately,  poured  her 
broadside  triple-shotted  into  the  Bucentaure  with  such  terrible  etfect^ 
tkftt  above  four  hundred  men  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  disdutfg^e* 
The  Fi0fory  passed  on  and  grappled  with  the  Bedoutahle^  and.commeQoe4 
^  furious  conflict,  while,  on  the  other  side,  she  engaged  the  Bucentaure 
and  SanHssima  Trinidada.  Captain  Harvey,  in  the  TimSratref  fell  on 
board  the  Bedontahle  on  the  other  side,  so  that  these  four  ships  fomwcL 
M  compact  a  tier  as  if  they  had  been  moored  together.  The  lieutenantf 
of  the  Victory  upon  this  depressed  their  guns  and  diminished  their  charge| 
lest  the  shot  should  pass  through  and  injure  the  Temeraire;  and  as  every 
shot  from  the  Victory  set  the  Bedoutable  on  fire,  the  British  sailors  stood 
with  buckets  of  water  in  their  hands  and  extinguished  the  flames  on  the 
enemy's  decks  as  they  arose,  lest  they  should  involve  both  ships  in 
destruction.  At  this  time  Nelson  was  shot,  and  was  carried  down  to  the 
eoekptt,  which  was  crowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men.  He  insisted 
that  the  surgeon  should  leave  him  and  attend  to  those  to  whom  he  might 
be  useful,  **  for  to  me,"  he  said,  "  you  can  do  nothing,"  As  the  ac^tiou 
oontinoed,  several  ships  of  the  enemy  began  to  strike ;  the  crew  of  the 
Vidory  cheered  as  each  successive  flag  was  lowered,  and  at  evety  hurrah 
a  gleam  of  joy  illnmbated  the  countenance  of  the  dying  hera 

The  fire  on  the  poop  of  the  Victory  from  the  tops  of  the  RedoutaUe 
was  so  tremendous  that  for  a  time  it  was  almost  deserted,  upon  which  the 
French  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  board,  but  were  repulsed.  The 
Temeraire  poured  its  broadside  into  the  Frenchman's  crowded  decks, 
and  at  length  her  whole  rigging  and  masts  fell  across  the  Temerat^'s 
bow,  and  over  this  bridge  she  was  boarded  and  taken  possession  of. 
Never  had  a  ship  been  more  gallantly  defended  than  this  Frenchman. 
Out  of  six  hundred  and  forty-three  men  who  composed  her  crew,  only 
five^and^thirty  reached  the  English  shores. 

Meantime  the  arrival  of  the  remoter  ships  of  the  English  fleet  left  the 
victory  no  longer  doubtful,  and  before  three  o'clock  ten  ships  of  the  line 
had  struck.  Shortly  after,  Hardy  had  gone  down  to  Nelson,  and,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  congratulated  him  on  his  glorious  victory,  adding  that 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  enemy  were  taken.  "That's  well,"  replied 
Nelson ;  «  but  I  bargained  for  twenty."  And  then,  in  a  stronger  voice 
added,  '* Anchor,  Hardy — anchor!  Do  you  make  the  signal.  Kiss 
me.  Hardy."  Hardy  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  cheek.  "  Now  I  ant 
satisfied,**  sud  Nelson ;  "  thank  God  I  have  done  my  duty." 

Southey  is  right.  "He  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  prematurely 
whose  work  was  done ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  lamented  who  died  so  full  of 
honours,  and  at  the  height  of  human  fame.  The  most  triumphant  deatH 
is  that  of  the  martyr;  the  most  awful,  that  of  the  martyred  natriot;  the 
most  splendid,  that  of  the  hero  in  the  hour  of  victory ;  and  if  the  chariot 
and  horses  of  fire  had  been  vouchsafed  for  Nelson's  translation,  he  could 
scarcely  have  departed  in  a  brighter  blaze  of  glory." 

August  I. 
If  we  compare  the  spiritual  with  the  natural  world,  the  latter  is, 
|>roper]y  speaking,  the  more  mysterious.     Just  suppose  the  relative  posi«* 
tion  of  die  two  worlds  reversed.     I  mean,  let  the  spiritual  world  be  that 
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whidi  18  known  bv  our  reason  and  senies ;  the  material  world,  tbat  wbieh 
18  rerealed.  Ana  it  may  assist  our  imagination  to  reflect  that  this  may 
actually  be  the  case  with  the  angels,  to  whom  the  ancient,  and  modem 
Ustoiy  of  man  may  be  an  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  they  are  ealM 
on  to  beKere,  as  an  exercise  of  faith.  Now  the  slightest  consideration  wiU 
conYince  us  that  much  more  would  be  demanded  of  their  faith  thaa 
is  demanded  of  ours.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  the  idea 
of  spirit,  for  we  can  do  so  in  two  ways,  which  reciprocally  assist  each 
ottier :  we  may  abstract  all  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  there  will  remain 
ihe  spintual  essence ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  refer  to  our  own 
consciousness,  and  gaze  directly  upon  a  veritable  spirit  residing  in  each  of 
our  breasts.  But  it  would  be  an  infinitely  more  abstruse  problem  for  a 
spirit  to  form  an  idea  of  man;  for,  take  the  lowest  conception  involved  in 
man,  that  of  life,  by  what  process  of  language  could  an  ansel  be  taaghi 
the  association  of  this  principle  with  that  fle£  and  blood  and  bones,  which 
are  reducible  to  a  smsll  number  of  definite  material  elements  ?  Or  how 
impart  to  an  angel  any  idea  of  those  sensations  which  arise  out  of  this 
connexion,  such  as  pain,  cold,  heat,  hunger,  or  thirst,  or  the  infinitely 
varied  impressions  made  on  us  by  external  objects  ?  But  if,  in  addition 
to  life,  we  fill  up  the  idea  of  man  by  adding  intelligence,  it  is  plain  that 
by  no  words  which  we  know  of,  could  the  wonderful  composite  cieaiMre 
be  rendered  intelligible  to  the  angel.  And,  after  all,  he  would  still  be 
only  at  the  threshold  of  the  myster}',  for  he  must  also  understond  the 
history  of  man,  as  the  natural  and  spontaneous  development  of  his  native. 

August  8. 

Gibraltar  has  been  so  often  described,  that  I  may  be  excused  bringing 
coals  to  this  literary  Newcastle.  I  will  only  give  my  personal  adventures, 
as  noted  down  at  the  time,  and  which,  indeed,  I  would  not  now  transcribe, 
if  they  did  not  form  the  vestibule  of  an  adventure  which  subsequently 
happened,  and  which  I  will  narrate  in  its  place. 

when  the  captein  was  transacting  business  with  the  custom-house,  I 
wandered  over  the  town,  amusing  myself  with  the  different  groups  of 
men.  Specimens  of  all  nations  of  the  earth  met  my  view  at  every  turn 
— Greeks,  Jews,  Edomites,  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and,  in.addi* 
tion,  the  unmistakable  Englishman,  civil,  military,  and  sacred,  altogether 
constituting  a  mosuc  of  humanity  not,  I  suppose,  to  be  seen  in  many 
other  places.  I  was  Bmcying  the  erection  of  a  cr}'stal  tower  of  Babel, 
the  construction  of  which  would  not  at  least  have  been  stopped  by  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  for  that  could  not  be  carried  much  further  than  it  is 
in  Gibraltar ;  when  my  reverie  was  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  our 
Lascar  sailor,  whom  at  the  turn  of  the  street  I  observed  in  close  confabula- 
tion with  a  Greek.  From  his  dress  the  stranger  appeared  a  sailor,  and  I 
accounted  at  first  for  the  intimacy  by  the  fiacilitv  with  which  the  genus  Jack 
of  every  nation  make  friends  in  every  port,  but  there  was  something  in 
the  apnearance  of  the  Greek  which  rendered  the  firatemisation  in  his  case 
somewnat  singular.  If  he  had  belonged  to  any  other  nation — ^at  least, 
if  he  had  been  an  Englishman— a  believer  in  aristocratic  features  would 
have  made  him  the  hero  of  a  romance,  some  illegitimate  son  of  a  noble 
house,  some  patrician  casteway,  or  some  turbulent  spirit  who  had  antici- 
pated in  a  London,  the  sufferings  of  the  orthodox,  hell ;  or,  lastly,  aa 
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outlaw  of  civiBsed  soeiofy,  who,  haTuig  eommitted  some  crine  of  roman- 
tio  turpitude,  had  nm  a  muck  against  the  worid.  Ab  it  was,  I  saw  in 
kb  featuret  merely  the  indelible  type  of  that  raee,  whose  phyncal  perfeo* 
tion  haSy  siooe  the  days  of  Phidias,  realised,  the  ideal  of  form,  and  I  had  in 
my  ezperienee  met  with  too  many  noble-featured  scoondrelsy  male  and 
iemale,  to  be  much  surprised  at  the  smister  look  of  ihe  Uue  tje^  and  the 
munistakable  rufl^ism  of  the  well-chiselled  mouth  of  this  specimen  of 
modem  Oreeoe.  What  puuled  me  was  the  language  hi  midi  these 
strange  oompanions  could  carry  on  a  conversation  q»parentlT  so  interest^* 
ing.  To  solre  this  difficulty  I  approached  them  unperodved,  which  some 
eccentricity  in  the  street,  and  the  absorbing  interest  they  evinced  on  the 
•ubject  they  were  discussing,  allowed  me  to  do  with  Sacilitj,  and  a  nao* 
ment  or  two's  listening  enabled  me  to  discover  that  the  Levantme  patois 
was  the  medium  of  their  conversation,  both  speaking  it  with  fluency  and 
▼olttbility.  This,  however,  was  the  limit  of  my  discovery;  for  al&ough 
my  own  patois  was  divenified  enough,  consisting  of  bad  Italian,  bad 
Frenehy  and  tolerable  English,  strengthened  by  a  mw  gutturals  from  the 
German,  it  gave  me  no  key  to  the  Iievantine  dialect  Therefore,  after 
observing  their  gesticulations  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  left  them  and  con- 
tinued my  saunter  to  the  end  of  the  street.  Before  turning  into  another, 
I  looked  back,  and  saw  my  two  friends  parting  company.  They  shook 
bands  in  a  very  hearty  fSEbsfaion,  and  the  Greek,  as  he  moved  away,  n^de 
a  aign  winch,  bemg  a  portion  of  universal  lanffuage,  I  immediately 
translated  into  the  word,  **  Remember,"  and  I  oonclud^  the  reminiscenoe 
was  of  a  tender  nature,  since  the  Lascar  put  his  hand  to  his  heart  with 
all  the  grace  of  the  theatrical  lover. 

Augusta 

iVooft^p— The  Mediterranean  and  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Judea  is  holy,  Greece  and  Rome  are  classic,  the  Mafitemmeaa  is  both. 
•—It  is  holy.  Its  waters  wash  the  shores  of  Judea  and  the  more  andient 
God-visited  Egypt;  Tyre  and  Sidon,  whidi  crumbled  before  the  denun- 
titttions  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  were  its  seaports ;  Darnel,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Jeieamh  prophesied  the  &tes  of  the  successive  kmgdoms  which  have 
risen  on  its  shores-**  privile^  denied  to  die  Escific  or  Atlantic  nations. 
On  the  advent  of  Chiistiamty,  inspired  apostles  and  martyrs  used  the 
wat«i  of  the  Mediterranean  to  transport  them  to  distant  regions,  there  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings.  The  Mediterranean  is  classical.  She  connects 
Italy  and  Greece,  bounding  both  these  seats  of  civilisation  ia  three  dixeo* 
tions ;  and  from  the  expedition  of  the  Grolden  Fleece  to  the  battie  of 
Actium  dassw  armaments  have  ploughed  her  waters. 
.  But  apart  from  classic  or  Christian  association,  on  the  Mediterranean 
were  transacted  tibe  most  important  events  in  ancient  history.  After  the 
fleet  of  Xenes  had  been  destroyed  at  Salamis  and  Mycale,  we  Bad  its 
waters  the  scene  of  the  long  stranle  for  supremacy  by  Atiiens ;  next  it 
is  the  theatre  on  which  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  cQntended  for 
mastery  of  the  future.  Thereafter  the  Mediterranean  saw  the  defoat  of 
Pompey  the  younger;  and  tiierethe  galleys  ofthe  second  Csesar  destroyed 
die  fleet  of  Antony  and  his  Egyptian  queen.  These  contests  were  all 
tomin^pcMBts  in  histoiy.  The  combatants  on  either  side  appear,  not  as 
belongmg  to  this  or  that  nation,  but  as  delegated  champions  of  conflicting 
prinisiplesi  or  if  we  are  to  assign  to  them  a  geographical  character,  it  la 
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me  atf  die  armiev  of  Greece^  of  Carthage^  of  Rome,  or  of  Egypt,  but  av 
thearmieeof  die  great  <MdiTinoiis  of  the  worid.  The  batde  of  Salamis, 
nrhite  it  gmte  the  Tietoiy  to  fiberty  over  despotiam,  wae  abo  tiM  battle 
between  Europe  and  Ana.  T^e  triumph  of  tbe  Romans  over  Ae  Car- 
thagimanfl^  aad  of  Octaviiu  Cssar  over  Antony,  while  aecvfing  Aat  idea 
of  ludW  of  power  whieh  has  had  so  maeh  inflaence  on  Eoropean  ctviKsa^ 
tion,  auo  decided  the  mastery  of  Europe  over  Africa. 

Six  F.H.— We  have  now  oeen  sailing  for  some  days  opposite  to  Italy, 
Aough,  of  coarse^  &r  out  of  sight  of  it. 

Projecting  into  the  Meditemnean  like  a  large  boot,  we  see  at  once 
fiom  the  map  that  ihe  strategic  position  of  Italy  accounts  in  no  smaU 
degree  far  the  supremacy  it  obtamed  over  oUier  nations,  for,  from  its 
central  position,  it  possessed  the  power  of  throwing  its  whole  force  on  any 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  it  might  select,  while  it  ran  little 
risk  of  a  combination  by  other  nations  against  it.  Greece  has  the  same 
geographical  advantage;  and  thus,  once  either  peninsula  under  a 
sin^e  head,  we  can  easily  see  that  the  neighbourins^  countries  wero  at 
their  mercy.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  no  sooner  £d  a  unity  of  autho*^ 
ittyarise  under  Alexander,  thmi  Greece  burst  her  ancient  limits  and 
overran  Asia  Mmor ;  and  no  sooner  had  Italy  submitted  to  the  supre* 
ma^  of  Rome,  than  the  conquest  of  the  world  bcftan* 

Now  that  the  field  of  die  campaign  has  stret<med  beyond  the  Medi*- 
tertanean,  and  may  be  held  to  embrace  the  whole  vrorid,  if  die  question 
werfe  asked,  What  is  diat  position,  which  presents  tlie  greatest  strategic 
advantages?  I  think  Great  Britain  would  be  selected.  Its  insular  posi- 
tion miS^es  it  the  best  adi^yted  for  the  seat  of  maritime  power,  and, 
by  die  assistance  <tf  steam,  it  can  throw  its  concentiated  force  on  any 

rrter  it  may  select,  whik  its  maxidme  supromacy  guarantees  it  against 
attack  of  any  other  nation.  So  that,  if  ever  we  aro  sdzed  with  the 
eooquering  mama,  we  wotdd  seem  to  have  the  best  chance  of  attaining 
to  uniyersal  empire. 

Augosti. 
EigJU  P.1I. — It  has  been  a  calm  ail  day,  and  desperately  hot,  so  that 
uBtU  now  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  ao  an^^thing.  Cooseouendy,  I 
have  fok  a  good  deal  of  emnd  and  a  great  kmgmg  to  get  on,  although  I 
am  well  aware  I  have  a  week's  sea  before  me  yet.  But  why  should  I  weary 
-^wfay  should  I  feel  as  if  I  was  losing  time?  If  I  had  my  own  way 
widiin  the  narrow  finnts  of  my  ordtnaiy  lifo,  woaUl  I  be  a  Int  more  con- 
tented  or  more usefolh  employed  ?  Solar  as  I  recdleot,  I  never  did  any- 
thing vet,  which  might  not  as  vrd  have  been  left  undone.  Time  would 
have  done  it  better,  or  if  it  were  out  of  Us  beat,  some  one  dse  would 
have  done  it  without  my  being  a  bit  the  poorer,  than  I  am  at  present 
Nay,  for  all  the  good  I  have  done,  I  nught  as  well  hare  been  asleep  all 
the  time.  Since,  dierefore,  I  am  but  continuing  my  ordinary  course  of 
Hfe,  i  do  not  see  why,  just  at  this  moment,  I  should  be  seued  vnth  a 
paidcidar  fit  of  eitnui  and  self-reproaefa.  P^haps  it  is  the  conscionsness 
that  while  odiers  are  usefol,  I  am  not;  but  let  me  consider  this  point,  in 
what  respect  are  diose  who  have  started  with  me  in  life  better  than  I 
mn?  Some  of  diem  have  made  money;  well,  what  of  that?  I  could 
not  be  much  better  off  in  the  ^aiij^,  though  Icould  spend  SOCM.  ayear 
on  knd,  and  when  on  land  I  manage  somehow  or  other  to  gratify  such 
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of  my  viskeB  bb  are  suffioienll  j  damanti  to  make  it  of  importaooe  to  me 
whether  they  should  be  gvatified  or  not.  None  of  my  friends  have 
made  themielTeB  very  illastrioas;  not  one  of  them  promiaea  to  take 
ii{^  three  lines  in  a  hiognmhical  dictionary,  eren  though  it  were  to  con- 
rist  of  ten  v^umes  folio.  I  belieTje,  if  I  were  to  die  at  present,  the  para* 
gr^hs  in  the  Gloucester  papers  would  be  somewhat  longer  than  the 
obituary  of  any  of  them,  eyen  the  richest  among  them ;  I  am  pretty 
certain,  though  I  say  it  who  should  not  say  it,  that  my  numerous  fiiends 
and  acquaintances  would  occasionally  speak  of  me  for  a  fiill  fortnight^ 
which  is  exactly  thirteen  days  and  twenty-three  hours  more  than  the 
sweet  recollection  of  my  friends  — ^  wo!i  ——.would  endure.  Still 
more  to  console  myself,  I  verily  believe,  that  if  I  were  now  to  be  sunk 
in  the  Mediterranean  after  a  f aneral  service  by  the  mat^  my  friends  at 
home  would  for  a  day  or  two  endow  me  with  a  great  many  virtues  I 
never  possessed,  and  forget  a  few  failings  which  did  not  use  to  be  so 
charitably  regarded.  So,  ^^  begone,  dull  care."  How  do  I  know  what  may 
be  going  on  to  my  advantage  during  this  delay  ?  This  pcaotieal  stoppage 
in  VM  course  of  my  existence  may  be  the  point  whence  my  fcwtune  may 
dmoge.  Events  may  be  adapting  themselves,  influences  may  be  oomiQg 
into  operation  which  together  may  dsiange  my  destiny,  but  which,  were 
I  amidst  them,  I  might  alter ;  and  it  needs  but  a  sl^bt  hitch  to  turn 
the  car  of  fbrtone  off  the  straight  road  into  the  ditch*  How  little  can 
we  do  for  ourselves  amidst  the  blind  medianism,  which  is  resistlessly 
going  on,  bnoging  up  out  of  the  infinite  combination  of  possible  eventSf 
some  which  we  coula  not  foresee  and  cannot  control.  Who  oan  tell 
whether  it  is  better  for  him  to  sleep  or  to  wake,  to  scheme  and  plod,  or 
to  sail  quietly  down  the  current  of  life?  Many  in  our  day  can  sav,  ^'My 
schemiDgs  and  ploddings  have  brought  only  failure,  and  if  I  had  had 
less  activity,  energy,  and  imagination,  I  would  ha^e  been  a  more  pro- 
sperous roan  than  I  am  now."  Thus,  though  it  may  not  be  stoiotly  true 
that  a  stem  fatalism  rules  human  destiny,  yet  so  limited  is  our  foresight, 
so  imperfect  our  means  of  action,  that  the  practical  result  is  the  same  as 
if  the  world  actually  were  under  its  control. 

But  is  there  nothing  out  of  the  sphere  of  this  fatal  influence  ?  Ad- 
mitting fortune  to  be  ruled  by  it,  and  that  it  is  vain  for  us  to  plan  our 
destinies,  can  we  not  redeem  something  wher^  to  assert  our  freedom 
and  vindicate  human  reason  ?  The  ancient  philosc^hy  of  the  Stoics  here 
coincides  with  Christianity,  in  teaching  that  the  mind  may  be  rescued 
from  the  fatal  circle,  and  remain  ti^ue  to  a  man  though  all  other  things 
be  false,  and  chivalry  has  added  honour,  which  may  be  kept  unimpaired 
amidst  the  wreck  of  fortune  and  fidsehood  of  friends. 

August  12.    Off  Malta. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  Malta,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  I 
never  was  there ;  and  secondly,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose,  because  I 
have  not  Murray  beside  me.  The  skipper  had  never  heaxd  of  the 
Knights  of  Saint  John,  but  he  had  heard  of  quarantine,  and  as  our  stock 
of  water  was  still  sufficient,  we  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  famous  island. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  consider  the  total  reversal  of  ideas  land  cir- 
cumstances now,  and  at  the  time  Lavalette  defended  Malta  against  the 
Turks.     Then  Turkey  was  fully  a  match  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  its 
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poGey  wfts  concpiest.  Hence  the  pnbKe  imtinct  of  Europe  was  leamed 
ft^inflt  \%  and  if,  doriog  the  Bfachierellian  combinatians  o£  the  time^ 
any  Christmn  king  was  an  ally  to  the  Turk,  it  was  oonsidered  abnoet  as 
had  as  being  in  le^oe  ^th  the  devil.  It  was  acknowledged  thronghoat 
Burope  to  be  llie  daty  of  ali  Christians  to  fight  against  the  Tnrks,  and 
if  they  conld  at  that  time  hare  been  utterly  destroyed,  the  erent  wonM 
have  been  celebrated  in  every  church  in  Clmstendom. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  the  weakness,  not  the  power  of  Turkey, 
which  excites  our  fear,  and  with  the  single  exception  of  Russia,  the  wish 
Is  general  that  she  may  come  out  of  the  present  struggle  powerful  and 
victorious ;  nay,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  decisive  victory  on  her 
part,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  war,  would  be  the  subject  of  solema 
thanksgiving  in  every  diurch  in  England. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  who  regud  the  war  merely  as  it  affisets  tsade^- 
and  who  would  welcome  peace,  whether  it  resulted  from  the  triumph  of 
the  Russians  or  tfie  Turks.  With  them,  hemp  and  flax  create  more  in<« 
fevest  than  the  Holy  Sepulchre  did  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  Cobden 
and  Bright,  with  innumerable  lords  of  spinning*inills,  take  the  place  of 
the  Knights  Tem|4ar8  and  Hospitallers — not,  like  tbera,  ready  to  fighft 
to  the  death,  but  willing  to  welcome  peace  on  any  terms,  pronded  odly 
tiie  spinning-mills  of  ]MUmchester  are  kept  going.  Let  w  hope,  however,* 
that  there  is  yet  enough  of  the  true  knightly  spirit  in  the  country  «f 
Gceur  de  Lion,  to  ensure  the  war  being  brought  to  an  issue  becoming  our 
ancient  renown,  though  hemp  and  flax  shouul  rise  to  fifi^  per  cent,  and) 
worse  still,  although  consols  should  sink  to  75. 

But  we  are  at  present  only  in  Ac  beginning  of  die  war*  We  haivo 
met  with  no  disaster,  and  the  enemy  has  been  forced  to  retreat ;  thertf«' 
ibre,  let  us  not  waste  our  magnanimity,  for  we  may  need  it.  We  may^ 
before  the  contest  closes,  be  reduced  to  as  criUcal  a  state  as  we  were  in- 
1797  ;  and  until  we  can  lay  our  hands  to  our  hearts  and  say  we  will  act 
as  dtir  fathers  then  did,  let  us  still  reverence  the  heroes  of  the  old  war/ 
Ae  imperial  mind  of  Pitt,  and  the  indomitable  resolution  of  George  IIL 

What  was  this  crisis  of  1797  ?  Four  years'  war  with  France  bad  cost 
us  two  hundred  millions  sterline^,  and  the  year  opened  with  our  enemy 
everywhere  triumphant;  Austria  prostrated  by  Napoleon's  victories  in 
Italy;  Holland,  powerful  in  ships,  incorporated  with  the  Frenoh  Repub* 
Uc^  which  had  also  formed  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Spain 
stUl  formidable  in  her  ancient  prestige  and  her  army  and  navy.  The* 
Bank  of  England  was  compelled  to  stop  payment,  and  consols  declined 
to  46.  Lasuy,  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  whicli  seemed  our  only  protectbn, 
mutinied,  and  drew  up  across  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  order  of  battle, 
stopping  all  the  traffic  on  the  river. 

8iich  was  the  crisis  of  1797.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers, 
government  quwled  not ;  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  were  rejected ; 
overtures  of  peace  with  France  were  not  even  mentioned,  and  not  on« 
ship  was  removed  from  the  blockade  of  her  ports. 
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XIII. 

"THINOb!"  ASD  ALFBXD  HEUCET*8  INTRODUOnOlf  THEBETO. 

•  <<  Thbbb  were  tlie  Rirenefl  of  Qlottcortcrahire,  and  the  Ri^wraesdowB 
in  wfaftt  thej  call  *  Zummenetskire/  and  there  were  the  Biverses  of 
Cheshire,  but  ihey  were  not  coosideied  the  'cheese*  at  all:  Miss  Lilian 
miMt  be  a  double  Glooeester-^a  beauty  beyond  compare!'' 

In  this  wise  convereed  Mr.  D' Arcj  liTermore,  9s  they  wandered  home 
by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Willie  Wilders  was  in  toriuxes ;  not  at  all  relieved  l^  his  new  iziend 
grasping  his  arm  affiaotionately,  while  he  expressed  his  raptaiee  in  the 
strictest  ooofidenoe.  No  two  people  were  ever  more  at  &ult  regarding 
each  other's  aensations.  But  the  sudden  in&tuation  of  lyAxcy  rendmi 
him  blind  even  to  the  most  palpable  evidenoe  of  agitation  on  the  part  of 
WiUie  Wilders,  who  cursed  himself  a  thousand  times  over  in  Vb  own 
mind  for  having  been  the  means  of  causing  die  introduction,  9fiA  who 
oonld  yet  find  no  reasonable  blame,  or  accusation  either,  against  D'Arcy 
or  Liilie  Rivers.  Why  should  not  the  lady  look  pretty?  Why  should 
not  the  cavalier  look  gay  and  dibomuiiref  There  waa  no  answering 
thai/  Mr.  D'Axcy  Livermore  had  as  much  right  to  ftdl  in  love  as  any 
one  else;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  he  seemed  as  likely  as  possible  to 
auceeed. 

Willie  Wilders  was  an,  extremely  bashful  man.  He  would  have  been 
years  pondering  over  his  fandes  in  his  own  dreamy  way.  In  hot,  he 
never  would  have  known  he  was  in  love  at  all,  if  the  idea  had  not  been 
suddenly  presented  to  him  ^t,  in  a  magic-lantern  kind  of  slide,  a  cer* 
tain  accustomed  and  welUloved  figure  was  dissolving  away,  and  might 
soon  disappear,  to  leave  an  aching  void  behind.  What !  the  deep  Uoe 
eves  to  shed  their  lustre  elsewhere--— those  eyes  that  were  the  li^ht  of 
Eversley ! — those  eyes  in  which  his  own  had  aeen  miirored  such  picturea 
of  perfect  happiness ;  wherein  he  had  gaaed  at  the  oonservatoiy  tW  day 
when  she  todc  the  moss  rose  firom  his  hand,  even  as  if  it  were  a  gage 
d'amoor;  wherein  he  had  seen  a  well  of  love  and  latent  tendemesa  -ar 
dreamt  he  did ! 

Vain  dream ! 
.  It  was  all  ov«r  now.  Willie  Wilders  was  as  bashful  in  his  despair  as  he 
had  fonxierly  been  in  his  unconscious  lore;  and  while  his  hopes  periAed» 
they  died  and  made  no  ngn.  A  &oik>n  took  possession  of  his  mind  that 
80  much  happiness  was  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  he  sank 
into  the  silence  of  his  own  thoughts,  as  a  volcano  after  an  eruption 
resolves  itself  into  repose. 

And  yet— those  tresses  of  gold ;  and  yet — that  silvery  laugh !  and  the 
merry  voice  of  crispest,  clearest  tones,  and  the  blue  eyes  full  of  heaven's 
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bluest  liffbt!  And  had  the  sunset  really  oome?  And  was  the  sun  set 
forcTepI 

After  depositing  D^Arcv  Livermore  at  the  Blue  Boar,  Willie  Wilders 
hurried  home  to  The  Willows,  and  found  no  consolation  there.  Alfred 
Helmet  was  standing  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  back  to  the  hall 
fire,  and  his  servant  was  filling  a  portmanteau,  with  an  evident  eye  to  a 
start. 

The  fishing-rods  were  unheeded;  so  were  the  guns;  so  were  the 
figures,  grim,  gaunt,  and  erect  in  casques  of  steel. 

The  philosophy  of  the  dreamer  died  away  for  a  moment,  and  his  heart 
sank  within  him.  He  felt  the  deep  sorrow  of  loneliness — noi  the  sadness 
of  the  hopeless  and  neglected,  but  the  sense,  that  is  even  wone^  of  losing 
associations  which  are  beoome  so  pleasant  that  they  have,  as  it  were, 
created  a  want — an  earnest  love  in  the  heart.  It  is  to  sad  to  live  without 
sympathy— *to  see  the  rainbow  of  Hope  die  away — to  have  mo  aspirinss 
connected  with  the  Future.  The  soul  seeks  so  fiur,  and  looks  so  longingly 
for  something  congenial  to  itself,  that  it  trails  its  weary  wings  in  the  dus^ 
like  a  worn  and  wounded  angel,  when  the  sad  truth  is  revealed  that  love 
is  lost  for  ever  1  Willie  Wilders  stood  beside  his  guest  like  a  falcon  with 
clupped  wing.  And  he  summoned  his  philosophy  to  his  aid,  but  with 
indifferent  success. 

^<  What  is  it?"  he  said,  gazing  at  the  preparations ;  ''  why,  you  ha^e 
not  peppered  a  partridge  for  I  know  not  how  long.  Where  will  youi 
wandering  spirit  take  you  now  ?" 

<'  To  town  in  the  morning,"  answered  Alfired.  **  I  have  reoeived  a 
despatch  from  my  agent  to  say  that  Muddleham  is  vacant,  and  he  zequizes 
to  see  me  at  once,  and  as  you  and  the  rest  will  so  soon  be  in  Berkshire^ 
and  I  have  other  business  in  London,  I  shall  pass  through  there,  and  take 
up  my  quarters  at  the  hotel  near  Spankie  House  until  the  election  comes 
on.  You  must  come  and  partake  my  hospitalities  now,  Willie,  for  I  am 
very  loth  to  leave  you  behmd.  I  shall  try  and  find  you  better  acoommo* 
dation  than  you  rescued  me  from  in  the  blue  Boar. 

'<  The  devil  take  you,"  murmured  Willie  Wilders;  **  I  believe  I  was  sent 
into  the  world  expressly  to  follow  in  your  train,  as  SanchoPansa  dangled 
in  the  rear  of  the  errant  Don." 

Helmet  laughed. 

Willie  continued :  <<I  tell  thee  what,  Hal,  as  Falstaff  says,  thou  hast 
girea  me  drugs  to  make  me  love  thee.  I  must  see  you  safely  on  your 
way,  so  I  shafi  even  make  a  fool  of  myself  too,  and  adventure  into  the 
great  Babel.     Shall  I  accompany  your" 

Alfred  pressed  his  hand  with  a  warmth  that  showed  how  moeh  he 
valued  the  offer,  and  not  only  the  sentiments  he  now  uttered,  but  all  the 
kmdness  he  was  sensible  of  having  received  from  his  host.  There  was 
no  need  of  setspeeches  to  make  either  understand  the  other. 

'^  Biggs  I"  cried  Wilders,  summoning  his  factotum  in  a  voice  of  un- 
wonted excitement. 

^*  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?"  inquired  that  portly  frinctioDary,  appearing 
with  great  haste,  and  putdng  on  his  coat  as  he  came  alone. 

«  London  is  the  matter,"  said  his  master ;  ^^fogs  and  fire-engines  ai« 
the  matter ;  cabs  and  kerbstones  are  the  matter ;  everything  from  gas 
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to  Greenvrich  is  Ae  matter.  We  are  going  to  town,  so  pat  me  up  a 
toothbrush  and  a  shirt,  and  have  the  dog-cart  at  the  door  at  ten." 

Biggs  retired  to  hasten  the  preparations  for  departure,  and  soon  pro- 
duced a  trunk  filled  not  with  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  wardrobe  dicfeatod 
by  his  master,  but  with  everything  carefully  arranged  that  he  was  likely 
to  want.  Willie  surveyed  the  result  with  evident  satisiaofaon,  and  entered 
into  no  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  in  which  his  instructions  had  been  ex- 
ceeded. He  was  thinking  pensively  that  the  distraction  of  the  great 
city  might  scare  away  thoughts  upon  which  it  was  painful  to  dwell,  so  he 
now  welcomed  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  to  which  he  was  hastening, 
as  if  it  were  a  pilgrimage  to  one  of  those  pastoral  scenes  in  which  b» 
quiet  spirit  loved  to  linger. 

Next  morning  they  were  up  with  the  lark,  and  haTing  paid  some 
slight  attention  to  coffee  and  eggs,  and  flirted  with  grouse*pie  and  cold 
pheasant,  they  took  a  final  glass  of  rare  old  ale,  whose  strength  could 
not  be  combated  often  with  impunity,  and  entering  the  dog*cart,  drove 
away  through  the  crisp  air  to  the  railway  station  about  five  miles  ofi^ 
meeting  nothing  on  the  road,  except  when  a  hare  ran  from  hedffe  to 
hedge.  When  this  happened,  Willie  would  regard  Helmet  for  a  muute 
wistfully,  to  see  how  he  took  the  loss  of  his  favourite  sport;  but  the 
embryo  statesman  was  absorbed,  and  Wilders  thought  the  expression  of 
his  face  was  so  very  like  what  he  fancied  his  own  might  be,  that  he  could 
not  help  wondering  whether  he,  too,  was  dreaming  of  any  fair  lady,  and, 
if  so,  of  whom  it  could  possibly  be  ? 

Having  secured  their  tickets  and  entered  the  carriage,  they  found 
themselves  in  company  with  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloak  and  a  comforter,  and  a  younger  man,  in  a  light  great-ooat  with 
saucer^sized  buttons.  The  latter  took  out  a  case  as  the  train  started, 
and,  asking  if  cigars  were  agreeable,  proceeded  to  light  one  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  upon  which  Wilders  and  Helmet  did  the  same, 
the  old  gentleman  saying  nothing,  but,  g^runting  out  something  which 
sounded  like  '^commercid  gent,'*  he  hid  himself  in  his  comforter,  like  a 
pike  among  weeds,  and  waited  for  an  opening  to  enter  on  the  attack 
which  he  seemed  to  meditate.  At  the  nrst  station  where  they  stooped 
the  saitcer-button-coat  gentleman  got  out  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee,  from 
which  he  came  back  declaring  that  coffee  now-a-days  was  so  much  worse 
than  that  of  former  times,  that  it  was  not  only  all  chicory,  but  that  the 
chicory  was  all  sawdust  and  treacle — a  condition  of  things  which, 
although  it  might  have  truth  for  its  foundation,  certainly  sounded  some- 
thing like  a  contradiction. 

<<  Going  to  London,  gents  ?"  he  said,  addressing  Wilders  and  Helmet. 

They  intimated  that  town  was  their  destination,  upon  which  he  re« 
commended  them  to  an  hotel  in  the  City,  where  the  young  lady  in  the 
bar  had  a  fine  eye— finest  eye  in  the  world  for  whisky-toddy. 

'<  Going  on  business?"  asked  the  great-coat. 

"Yes,  Mr. " 

''FiUy  Chuckle,"  he  said,  filling  up  the  pause;  "Billy  Chuckle,  in 
the  tea  line,  at  the  Little  Teapot,  Thames-street ;  and  if  you  want  any- 
thing in  my  way,  I  think  you  will  find  our  governor  a  good  man  of 
business." 
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*^  Sorry  for  him,"  came  oat  the  old  gentleman,  aadcienlj. 

**  As  how  r  said  Billy  Chuckle. 

'^Not  'as  hoWf*  hot  as  a  good  man  of  hnsiness.  When  Jmeet  a 
good  man  of  business,  as  it  is  called,  I  button  my  breeohes-pocket*" 
And  the  old  gentleman  made  a  great  show  of  feeling  for  his  purse,  as  if 
not  sure  that  he  was  safe  oTon  in  the  eompany  of  the  present  representa- 
tive of  the  interests  of  China.  ^  A  good  man  of  business,  sir,  robbed 
me  of  nearly  all  I  had  ;  that  good  man  of  business,  sir,  is  now  living  on 
the  ^Kifl  ;  and  my  opinion  is,  sir,  that  a  good  man  of  business  is  thrust 
into  so  many  dir^  actions,  that  he  is  only  one  remove  from  a  common 
thief*^ugh !  Button  your  breeches-pockets  up,  gentlemen^-hutton  your 
pockets  up — ^unless  you  are  good  men  of  business  yourselves.'' 

Surveying  Billy  Chuckle  with  great  disdain,  the  old  gentleman  un- 
known buried  his  face  in  h'ls  comforter,  and  assumed  a  dogged  look  that 
defied  reidy. 

Observing  that  in  his  excitement  he  had  let  his  rug  iall,  Willie 
Wilders,  who  (it  must  be  added)  had  an  indefinite  idea  that  the  old 
gentleman,  though  excited,  was  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  assisted  him 
in  replacing  it  upon  his  knees,  which  act  of  civility  called  forth  an 
acknowledgment  in  this  wise : 

^^Ybu  are  not  commerdal,  I  see,  sir — ^no,  no  signs  of  it — face  open— • 
forehead  broad  and  high — nothing  dirty  enough  for  the  desk  about  you/* 

*«  I  have  no  occupation,"  said  Willie,  "  but **    And,  glancing  at 

the  rug,  he  added,  **  I'm  afndd  this  is  torn." 

'^  No,  it's  not ;  it's  not  torn,  but  worn,  and  I  can't  afford  another," 
said  the  testy  M  gentleman,  who  seemed  determined  not  to  be  pleased 
on  any  terms.  "  I  was  robbed,  sir,  of  all  I  had  by  the  low  cunning  of 
my  youngest  brother — ^remaricable  likeness  to  Cain,  sir,  he  had  ^oa 
have  seen  the  picture  in  the  story-books),  and  J  was  his  Abel.  However, 
stolen  goods  never  thrive,  thank  God !" 

During  the  delivery  of  these  remarkable  sentiments,  Billy  Chuckle 
had  produced  from  his  pocket  a  veal-pie,  neatly  folded  up  in  light  brown 
paper,  and  was  now  administering  the  same  to  the  comfort  of  his  inward 
man,  with  very  little  regard  for  the  bilious  lucubrations  of  his  gloomy 
companion.  His  preparation  of  another  cigar  while  he  was  eating  (so 
that  no  time  might  be  lost),  did  not  assuage  the  old  gentleman's  indig- 
nation, nor  was  it  in  the  least  diminished  when  Billy  Chuckle  offered  *him 
his  case,  and  actually  suggested  that  he  should  smoke  too ! 

^*  I'll  just  ask  you  a  question,"  said  Billy  Chuckle,  whose  mouth  was 
full  of  veal  (or  very  nearly),  and  whose  temper  was  imperturbable. 

^^  What's  that?'^  growled  his  antagonist  through  the  woolly  folds  of 
the  comforter. 

**  Did  you  ever  go,  per  steamer,  to  Ramsgate  or  Margate  ?" 

**  Tes,"  groaned  the  old  gentleman ;  **  shopboys,  swindlers,  shrimns, 
and  nursemaids;  young  ladies  in  chiurs,  with  novels,  on  the  sands,  who 
do  fiof  see  young  gentkmen  bathing;  young  gentlemen  in  wide-awakes 
and  sand-snoes,  who  do  not  carry  glasses  to  inspect  young  ladies  bathing ; 
mammas  blind  when  Jones  is  '  eligible ;'  papas  present  from  Saturday  to 
Monday;  library;  raffing;  always  numbers  one,  three,  and  five  to  fill 
—bah!" 
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'<  Well,  as  youVe  been  theiei  yoa  know  all  about  it ;  then  just  re- 
member what's  written  on  the  paddle-box." 

<<  What's  that  ?"  he  growled  through  the  oomforter. 

«  Why,"  said  Billy  Chuckle,  putting  another  piece  of  Teal^iue  into  his 
mouth,  but  speaking  with  great  unction  notwithstanding,  ^'  *  you  are  re- 
quested not  to  vp^k  to  the  man  at  the  toeaL'  Now,  draw  it  miUt 
gur'nor,  or  don't  draw  it  at  all*  I  shall  beat  you  'oUer  at  chaff:  Fm 
only  a  oommerdal,  and  I  don't  know  what  your  griefs  may  be,  but  if  you 
can't  be  civil,  don't  trouble  yourself  to  speak  to  the  man  at  the  tMal!" 

Billy  Chuckle  pulled  out  a  flask  at  thu  period  of  the  oonveisation  and 
took  a  draught,  looking  over  the  rim  all  the  time  at  the  irascible  old 
gentleman,  who  was  so  disgusted,  a^^parently,  at  this  ill*timed  pkasantry 
(though  his  manner  did  not  indicate  that  anif  jocoeeness  at  any  hour  or 
place  would  be  toM-iimeA  for  kim)^  that  he  gave  vent  to  another  grunt,  and 
never  opened  his  lips  again  until  they  arrived  in  town,  and  his  carpet-bag 
was  missbg,  upon  which  he  seemed  to  revive  with  all  sorts  of  pleasant 
sensations ;  and,  merely  giving  notice  that  the  Company  would  be  pvoee- 
cuted  at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  he  went  away  in  a  four^wbeeled 
cab  with  all  the  delight  of  an  idle  maa  who  has  cultivaibed  a  grievanoe  into 
full  bloom. 

Alfred  Helmet  and  Willie  Wilders  had  taken  a  cab  too,  and  as  they 
were  jaouEned  up  for  a  minute  near  the  old  gentbman  in  the  gateway, 
they  heard  his  voice  calling  forth  to  them  an  expression  of  mat  com- 
miseration in  respect  to  the  fear  that  they  might  &11  into  the  oands  of  a 
'^  good  man  of  business,"  and  be  in  consequence  utteriy  and  everlastingly 
confounded.     And  so  they  parted. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Alfred  to  see  Mr.  Spankie  first  regarding  some 
matters  connected  with  his  agent,  so  Wilders  agreed  to  wait  for  him  at 
the  ooffee-house  named  by  Billy  Chuckle,  while  Al£rad  sought  the 
millionnaire  at  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Wilders  was  soon  deposited  in  quietude  at  the  hotel,  and  Alfred,  borne 
away  to  his  destination,  found  himself  in  Bartholomew-lane,  Citv,  in  the 
midst  of  that  impalpaUe  existence  known  under  the  name  of  *'  Things  I" 

The  air  was  foggy,  and  the  pavement  damp.  The  Bank  of  EngLmd 
looked  as  moist  as  if  all  the  sovereigns  in  its  vaults  were  being  **  sweated," 
just  as  a  revolution  among  our  gallant  allies  puts  a  great  many  Sovereigns 
intd  a  perspiration,  and  circulates  them  where  they  never  meant  to  go. 
The  Boyaf  Exchange  might  have  been  taken  for  a  model  wash-house-^ 
to  such  an  extent  it  dripped,  and  smoked,  and  steamed — if  it  had  not 
been  palpable  from  the  condition  of  the  royid  statue  (the  royal  £iot 
whereof  was  grimy  as  ever)  that  the  Order  ^  the  Bath  was  not  known 
there  at  all.  But  it  was  at  the  Stock  Exchange  where  Helmet  stopped 
to  seek  Mr.  Spankie.  He  saw  outside  a  strange  multitude,  whom  no  man 
oottkl  number,  of  the  half-dressed  and  the  ill-dressed,  rushmg  about,  and 
talking  abottt»  and  thinking  about  one  only  source  of  human  interest — 
Things! 

''  Thin^"  were  subject  to  the  most  extraordinary  vidsntudes ;  tfasy 
were  an  eighth  to  a  quarter;  they  were  at  nmetv-nve ;  they  were  re- 
pudiated; they  were  nowhere;  tney  were  any  mere;  they  were  up; 
they  were  down;  they  were  evidently  going  on  anyhow,  if  a  judgment 
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could  be  formed  from  the  hurried  ejaculations  of  those  who  passed  iii 
and  out. 

On  asking  for  Mr.  Spankie,  the  porter  said  he  would  call  him,  and  as 
he  did  not  return  at  once^  Alfred  wandered  carelessly  into  the  interior. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered,  than  his  hat  was  suddenly  abstracted  and 
tossed  into  the  air.  Before  he  could  double  his  fist  and  make  use  of  it— 
for  his  arm  was  a  heavy  one — the  hat  had  formed  a  football  for  so  many 
'*  beaTer*'  hunters,  that,  like  the  primeval  earth,  it  was  without  form  and 
void,  and  Spankie  dragged  him  out  just  in  time  to  save  his  head  from 
the  same  catastrophe. 

"  Only  playful !"  said  Spankie. 

^*  I  wish  one  of  them  would  do  it  here  in  the  open  street !''  ezdaimed 
Helmet,  in  fbrious  indig^naftion. 

*'  Never  mind,''  said  Mr.  Spankie ;  *4t  oan*t  be  helped.  Jmnp  into  ^ 
bronglum,  and  ride  with  me.  They  wUi  do  it,  and  you  can't  fight 
five  haadrei  ^feniiemen  single-handed." 

'*  GtnOemen  /" 

^  CoBoej  quick ;  I  have  no  time  to  lose,"  said  Spankie.  **  We  will  soon 
get  yon  a  new  hat,  and  I  have  all  my  Boards  to  attend  to." 

The  hat  was  speedily  reinstated,  though  it  was  not  so  with  the  temper 
of  the  owner,  who  could  not  help  thinldb^  that  a  practical  joke  so  devoid 
of  wit  was  unworthy  anywhere ;  but  the  brougham  humed  away,  and 
Mr.  Octavios  Spankie  pulled  the  string  several  times,  and  hastened  np 
some  stairs,  and  always  came  back  m  few  minutes  afterwards  with  a 
guinea  or  two  in  his  hand. 

In  hd,  Mr.  Octavins  Spankie  was  so  bound  op  in  Boards  that  an  in- 
different observer,  not  knowing  what  Boards  meant,  might  have  con- 
ceived that  he  was  in  the  timbor  trade.    But  it  was  not  so. 

The  exertion  of  calling  as  a  director  was  very  im^rfectly  represented 
by  the  remuneration  of  a  guinea.  Still  Mr.  Spankie  endured  the  diffi* 
culty,  for  the  benefit  of  sodety  and  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

When  all  the  '<  Boards"  were  done,  **  Now,  home !"  said  Mr.  Spankie^ 
and  they  drove  through  the  steaming  streets  to  Belgrave-square,  where 
the  grand  footman  ushered  them  into  soUtaxy  splendour,  fueling  in  his 
own  mmd,  just  as  Alfred  Helmet  did,  the  most  profound  contempt  for 
*•  Things." 
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11. 

TBS  DOCTOB'b  HOMB. 

The  good  old  doctor  had  had  an  excellent  practice  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  ought  to  hare  realised  a  good  income ;  but  it  was  not  so.  He 
spent  all  his  money  on  certain  hobbies,  and  no  one  loved  the  excitement 
oc  speculation  more  than  he.  The  purchase  of  china  was  one  of  his 
eccentricities ;  the  scantily-furnished  rooms  were  filled  with  choice  vases, 
figures,  and  groups  of  all  kinds.  I  admired  these  works  of  art  extremely 
at  first,  hut  when  I  came  to  discover  how  he  stinted  his  fietmily  in  common 
comforts  to  purchase  them,  I  began  to  look  upon  these  exquisite  forms 
with  positive  aversion ;  and  once,  when  I  had  been  expecting  a  remittance 
of  what  was  due  to  me  for  one  whole  quarter,  and  heard  that  he  had  just 
bought  a  lovely  vase,  fit  for  a  king's  palace,  I  felt  inclined  to  break  the 
ihing  to  atoms,  but  I  restrained  my  rebel  foot,  and  contented  myself  with 
frowning  at  it— a  most  innocent  way  of  taking  vengeance ! 

like  a  far-off  volcanic  eruption,  the  news  of  Napoleon's  great  deeds  in 
Egypt  reached  us  in  our  quiet  little  town.  We  were  all  politicians  in  our 
way,  and  though  our  opinions  and  politics  might  justly  have  been  termed 
those  of  sitters  at  home,  we,  one  and  all,  imagined  we  could  do  much 
better  than  those  in  power.  The  murderous  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
where  Napoleon  slaughtered  so  many  devoted  Mamelukes,  was  learnt  with 
an  indifferent  shrug  €f  the  shoulders ;  not  so  the  battie  of  Aboukir,  fought 
between  the  English  Admiral  Nelson  and  Brueyes.  Ail  were  interested 
in  this,  though  opinions  were  divided.  Some  still  clung  to  Napoleon  as 
a  standard  of  a  new  political  element,  and  the  apparent  champion  of 
republicanism,  but  they  were  few  in  number.  He  had,  nevertheless, 
many  admirers  for  his  bravery  and  daring.  These  lamented  the  fate  of 
his  gallant  fleets  whilst  others  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  England, 
and  amongst  these  I  must  number  myself,  although  I  still  retdned  a  deep 
admiration  for  tiie  French  general  in  those  early  days  of  his  success. 

The  old  doctor  was  one  of  the  few  wh9  took  no  interest  in  politics 
further  than  the  effect  they  had  on  the  pulse  of  his  patients.  He  coM 
not  bear  to  hear  them  mentioned,  and  would  not  allow  a  newspaper  in 
the  house ;  his  thoughts  were  wrapped  up  in  his  china  and  speculations ;  it 
seemed  as  though  he  could  not  grasp  a  larger  sphere  of  interest.  I  had, 
therefore,  little  or  no  opportunity  of  hearing  or  talking  about  the  events 
of  the  day  in  his  family,  and  all  my  information  was  gathered  elsewhere. 
Gossip  would  be  an  easy  vice  for  a  medical  man  to  fall  into ;  the  wander- 
ing from  house  to  house,  neighbour  to  neighbour,  and  everywhere  seeing 
and  hearing  the  petty  concerns  of  daily  Ufe,  would  easily  lead  to  tittle* 
tettibg,  if  the  inclination  prompted  him  so  to  do  ;  then,  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  very  fear  of  falling  into  this  error  is  apt  to  encourage  re- 
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senre,  even  towards  the  doeest  family  oonnexionBy  and  my  experience  tells 
me  this  is  almost  as  bad.  The  doctor  had  nursed  this  spirit  of  reserve  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  never  consulted  or  spoke  to  his  wife  on  matters  of 
business.  This  must  undoubtedly  hare  caused  her  many  momenta  of 
pain  and  anxiety,  but  custom  wore  off  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword  which 
came  between  her  and  domestic  felicity,  and  becoming  used  to  consider 
her  husband's  affiurs  of  no  consequence  to  herself,  she  did  not  try  to  set 
aside  the  cold  reserve  which  grew  daily  greater,  maldng  itself  felt  by  every 
one  but  the  parties  most  concerned,  and  in  whose  power  it  was  to  dispel 
it.  The  evil  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  but  too  obvious  to  me,  who 
stood  in  constant  communication  with  them,  for  little  occurrences  hourly 
showed  me  that  the  confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between  man  and 
wife  was  entirely  wanting,  and  that  the  love  of  bygone  years  had  grown, 
if  not  into  indifference,  into  something  very  like  it 

On  one  occasion  alone  did  she  ever  speak  to  me  of  her  husband's  affairs. 
It  happened  that  he  had  been  refusing  to  pay  a  tradesman  who  had  come 
to  ask  for  his  money  on  the  plea  of  having  no  ready  cash,  and  about  aa 
hour  afterwards  a  splendid  group  of  figures  arrived,  which  must  have  cost 
double  the  sum.  The  poor  woman  looked  distressed,  and  taking  me 
aside,  she  asked, 

'^  Can  you  tell  me,  Herr  Mitterkamp,  if  my  husband's  income  is  equal 
to  so  great  an  expenditure  ?" 

'*  Madam,"  I  replied,  '*  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  on  the  subject." 

^<  Heaven  only  knows  what  he  is  doing,"  she  sud,  bitterly.  '<  I  cannot 
help  fearing  for  the  future,  sometimes,  when  I  see  so  much  money  thrown 
away." 

^'  I  hope  you  have  no  cause  for  your  uneasiness,  madam ;  some  suc- 
cessful speculation  may  have  put  a  large  sum  of  money  at  his  com- 
mand." 

She  shook  her  head.  ^  He  ought  to  pay  his  bills,  then.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  see  all  this  china." 

"  It  is  valuable  property,"  I  said,  in  hopes  of  cheering  her. 

"  But  is  it  paid  for  r"  she  asked. 

*^  We  must  conclude  so,"  was  all  I  could  reply,  for  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

I  was  very  sorry  for  the  poor  woman;  it  must  have  cost  her  a  pang  to 
apply  to  me  for  intelligence  on  a  subject  she  ought  to  have  been  perfectly 
acquainted  with ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  she  felt  it  as  strongly^  as  i 
gave  her  credit  for.  We  are  apt  (when  we  judj^  impartially)  to  judge 
others  from  our  own  hearts,  and  perhaps  we  are  right  in  doing  so,  for  the 
groundwork  of  our  nature  is  the  same  though  the  sensations  which  radiate 
m>m  it  are  various,  and  affect  each  individual  dififerentiy. 

Summer,  with  its  light  clouds  and  brilliant  flowers,  went ;  autumn,  with 
its  fruits  and  winter  warnings,  came.  Nothing  happened  to  chequer  the 
even  monotony  of  daily  life.  I  rose,  I  dresseo,  I  ate,  I  drank,  I  slept,  I 
went  about  my  business,  I  taught  poor  Margaret  English  every  day  luike, 
and  yet  this  changeless  round  of  necessities  and  duties  brought  no  ennuu , 
It  is  not  these  which  make  us  weary;  it  is  unusual  excitement,  turnings 
from  the  even  course,  that  tire  and  pull  us  down. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  one  event  came  to  mark  the  progress  of  time. 
I  accompanied  Rosenthal  to  see  the  first  representation  of  Wallenstein's 
^^  Camp  and  Prologue,"  which  pleased  me  much. 
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Ooeibt  spent  the  gieatsr  part  of  tlie  rammer  at  Jena  widi  liui  {nsml 
and  brother  poflti  SoUller.  Mimnuft  firom  the  ddbandied  idfaes  of  Bariiat 
•t  the  rigid  monlitj  and  eoaecientioQg  eooaomy  of  the  neir  king  mched 
Wfimar,  aid  aeemed  to  augur  well  for  a  better  state  of  sooiety. 

III. 

MfJL  DAWJIS* 

PooB  Margaret !  why  was  I  destined  to  cause  yon  so  much  sorrow  ? 
Ilfhat  bad  I  in  me  to  excnte  your  interest  ?  Would  that  we  had  never 
met  \  But  what  has  been  cannot  be  recalled,  and  surely  it  was  ordained 
by  a  hand  that  never  errs ;  we  must  therefore  sigh  and  be  content  to 
tmnk  it  was  for  the  best  But  what  will  calm  the  upbraidings  of  con- 
science? ynH  time  never  still  the  voice  which  is  ever  ctying  out  within 
my  breast  when  I  am  alone,  when  my  thoughts  retrace  the  pttat,  as  they 
are  doing  now?  Will  that  voice  sound  for  ever  in  chanraess  cadence* 
*  Marguet  loved  you — Margaret  is  dead,  and  why?"  Ah !  well  may  I 
ask— "why?" 

But  I  am  anticipating  my  story,  and  must  return  to  what  is  the  pass- 
ingmoment  to  you,  who  read,  and  me,  who  write. 

The  long  winter  evenings  were  the  time  for  study,  and  I  enjoyed  read- 
ing the  English  poets  aloud  to  Mazgaiet,  for  she  was  a  quiet  listener,  and 
heard  my  comments  and  exclamations  of  pleasure  with  patience.  She  was 
devoid  of  any  original  thought  herself,  at  least  I  concluded  so,  as  she  did 
not  proffer  any  remarks,  or  attempt  to  argue  points  with  me,  but  con- 
tented herself  with  occasionally  assenting  to  whatever  I  might  happen  to 
say.  Her  presence  would,  doubtless,  have  been  tedious,  had  she  been 
less  silent;  out,  as  it  was,  I  could  revel  in  the  poet^s  thoughts  and  foiget 
her  presence,  save  now  and  then,  when  I  suddenly  felt  that  she  had  fixed 
her  strange,  lustrous  eyes  upon  me. 

Those  were  pleasant  evenings  whea  we  could  £t  in  the  warm  room, 
with  the  candle's  cheerfol  light  burning  on  the  round  table,  and  the 
window-bfinds  were  closely  drawn  to  shut  out  the  dismal  sight  of  fast- 
fijling  snow.  My  thoughts  range  back  to  them  witii  pleasure,  happy  in 
the  knowledge  that  she  too  enjoyed  them  as  much  as  her  morbid  tempera- 
ment would  permit.  Poor  Margaret*  few  and  short  were  the  golden  hours 
of  your  lifo ! 

X  think  I  see  her  aunt  seated  near  the  chma  stove,  with  one  grey 
stocking  on  her  knee^  and  the  fellow  to  it,  but  half  complete,  growing 
visibly  beneath  the  rapid  passes  of  her  fingers.  She  <fid  not  understand 
a  word  I  read,  but  often  looked  over  her  spectacles,  first  at  me,  then  at 
her  niece ;  and  there  was  an  expressbn  of  wonder  and  admiration  on  her 
fiM»,  as  if  she  thought  it  the  cleverest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  able  to 
read  such  ^'an  incomprehensible  jargon  as  EngOsh.**  She  was  a  good, 
kmd-hearted  woman,  and,  from  what  I  afterwards  learned,  many  a  ma- 
ternal plan  for  the  foncied  happiness  of  her  almost  daughter  was  formed 
as  she  sat  there,  dlently  brooding  over  her  work. 

I  read  **  Hamlet''  aloud,  and  at  the  particular  request  of  Margaret 
began  the  tragedy  of  ^'Borneo  and  JuUet,"  Shakspeare's  masterpiece  of 
tenderness.  This  was  the  only  play  that  seemed  to  strike  her  as  pecu^ 
liarly  beautifol.  She  would  ask  me  to  read  parts  over  again,  and  espe- 
oially  delighted  in  the  scene  between  Borneo  and  JnEet  in  the  second 
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net  The  book  belonged  to  me,  but  she  begged  so  hafd  to  be  allowed  to 
take  it  to  her  room,  that  she  might  learn  parts  by  heart  and  eon  orev 
passages  I  had  expUdned,  that  I  consented  to  her  dcniu^  as  Ae  wished. 
One  day  I  asked  her  why  it  was  tfiis  play  pleased  her  move  than 
••Hamlet.'' 

"  I  cannot  tell  yon,  exaedy/'  she  said,  ** but  I  feel  its  meaning  better; 
and  what  we  understand,  we  Uke." 

I  raised  my  eyes  to  her  fieuse.  '<  Could  it  be.  that  the  placid  Margaret 
had  something  akin  to  the  beautiful  JuHefs  impasnoned  nature  in  her 
breast?"    It  was  almost  as  if  she  had  heard  my  thoughts,  for  she  said, 

**  I  can  appreciate  Juliet's  feelings,  and  you  even,  Herr  Mitterkamp, 
must  admit  Uiat  the  language  Shakspeare  has  put  into  her  month  is 
exquisite.'' 

<'I  grant  that,  willingly,  and  I  share  your  admiration;  but  I  was 
curious  to  know  why  you  mowed  so  much  preference." 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,  exactly,  why  it  is,"  she  said,  colouring,  ^  but 
I  like  to  read  melancholy  stories — I  like  to  brood  oyer  them;  for  what 
is  sweeter  than  melancholy  ?" 

'^  Jojy"  I  Bud,  smiling;  but  she  turned  quickly  from  me,  as  if  she 
feared  ndieule. 

''Joy  may  be  sweet  for  those  who  can  feel  it,"  she  said,  in  a  stifled 
tone ;  and  on  looking  up  to  see  what  caused  this  change  in  her  yoioe,  I 
found  she  was  weeping. 

**  I  hope  nothing  I  haye  said  has  pained  you.  Nothing  was  further 
from  my  intention  than  to  be  intmsiTe,"  I  said,  soothingly,  not  knowing 
enetly  what  I  had  done,  or  how  to  assign  a  cause  lor  this  sudden 
emotion  on  her  part.  She  took  no  notice  of  me,  howeyer,  and  rising, 
left  the  room* 

^  What  could  this  mean  f"  I  mused ;  and  as  all  young  ladies'  sorrows 
are  attributed  to  the  tender  passion,  my  thoughts  natumlly  conjured  up 
a  romantic  stoiy  to  account  for  her  eccentricity  of  manner.  An  un« 
fortunate  attachment  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  her  silence  and  her 
absence  of  mind,  but  who  could  she  haye  placed  her  affections  on  P  *'  A 
man  neyer  sets  foot  in  this  parlour  except — myself——"  I  did  not  con- 
obde  this  train  of  thought,  but  for  a  moment  an  undefined  fear  weighed 
down  my  spirit,  which  the  entrance  of  my  hostess  dispelled. 

*"  Where  is  Gretchen  ?"  she  asked. 

**  She  left  the  room  a  mbnte  smoe,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
where  she  has  gone." 

^  Haye  you  finished  reading?"  again  inquired  the  old  lady. 

**  Tes,  some  time  agow" 

^  Gretchen  makes  great  progress  in  EnglisL  She  is  a  good  ^L  She 
would  make  an  excellent  wife." 

<<  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  I  rejoined,  and  we  were  silent;  but  that  night, 
when  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  the  undefined  thought  retumed,  but  I 
banished  it  successfully  tor  a  time.  In  the  middle  of  the  niffht  I  awoke ; 
I  cannot  say  what  it  was  that  roused  me,  but  the  moon  shone  into  the 
room,  and  imprinted  the  pattern  of  the  grating  outside  the  window  on 
die  polished  floor.  I  fanried  I  heard  a  sigh,  and  a  yoice  seemed  to 
whisper, 

My^  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
!My  loye  as  deep ;  the  more  I  giye  to  thee^ 
The  more  I  haye,  for  both  are  infinite. 
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Then  I  dreamt,  and  my  dream  was  so  sweet  I  would  fi&in  have  bdieved 
it  a  reality.  Ida  was  my  wife.  We  bad  been  mairied  a  long^  wbile,  and 
were  travelling  together  on  the  Rhine ;  the  deep  water  was  whirling  us 
in  a  little  boat  down  the  river ;  she  was  singing  a  barcarole,  and  some 
one  said  how  beautiful  she  looked.  I  was  not  angry  at  this,  only  proad 
to  think  she  was  mine.  Then  we  stood  in  a  lovely  g^irden  full  of  flowers* 
I  stooped  to  pick  a  full-blown  rose  for  Ida,  but,  instead  of  toudung  the 
flower,  my  hand  rested  on  the  laughing  face  of  a  child,  and  when  I 
started,  Ida  said  it  was  ours,  and  looked  so  happy  when  I  stroked  tbe 
little  creature's  cheek !  It  was  a  pleasant  dream,  but  I  awoke  with  a  sigh. 
It  cost  me  a  pang  to  find  that  the  old  love  was  there,  still  a  quenchless 
stream,  which  had  but  hidden  itself  underground  because  a  huge  obstacle 
stood  in  its  course,  and  forced  it  to  bury  its  sparkling  waters  in  the  earth. 
The  '^  stream"  reproached  itself  when  it  discovered  how  insurmountable 
an  obstacle  it  had  met  with,  and,  as  it  began  its  task  of  burrowing  down- 
wards, it  wished  that  it  had  taken  another  course  where  all  might  have 
been  easy  and  straightforward.  And  when  I  thought  of  this  I  sighed, 
for  my  dream  might  have  been  a  reality  if But  what  is  the  use  of  ex- 
plaining *^  ift  7"  What  is  cannot  now  be  altered,  and  our  constant  study 
should  be  to  find  the  bright  side  of  life,  for  the  dark  turns  naturally  to  us, 
and  needs  no  search. 

In  April,  Schlosser  and  his  wife  came  to  visit  Weimar.  They  had  not 
shaken  off  the  playful  intercourse  of  bride  and  bridegroom :  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  see  them  together.  My  spare  moments  were  now  spent  wiw 
my  brother-in-law.  His  earnest  conversation  and  great  desire  to  be 
friends  with  me  were  very  agreeable,  not  to  say  gratifying  in  every  respect 
We  were  all  invited  to  spend  the  evening  of  the  22nd  with  the  Rosenthals. 
It  was  a  pleasant  gathering  of  friends,  and  Ida  seemed  to  enjoy  the  re- 
union in  her  quiet  way.  I  watched  her  as  she  talked  to  my  mother  in 
the  window  about  her  boy,  asking  maternal  advice  as  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  young  children,  and  shovring  by  the  intense  expression  of  love 
which  beamed  in  her  eye  as  she  mentioned  his  name  that  her  whole 
happiness  was  wrapped  up  in  the  child.  I  was  far  from  content  with 
Franz's  demeanour  towards  Ida ;  there  was  something  sharp  in  the  tone 
of  his  voice  when  he  had  occasion  to  address  her,  and  a  certun  in- 
describable air  of  superiority  about  him  when  he  turned  to  her  which 
made  itself  felt,  though,  even  if  I  had  been  asked  at  the  time,  I  could  not 
have  said  what  it  was.  Surely  so  soft  and  confiding  a  woman  needed  but 
love  and  deference  to  complete  her  happiness ;  and  was  not  her  watching, 
anxious  care  of  him  worthy  at  least  of  such  a  return  ?  To  think  thus  of 
Ida  and  her  husband  showed  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  me^  I 
was  inclined  to  chafe  over  their  happiness  so  long  as  I  saw  nothing  but 
contentment  in  their  union ;  but  no  sooner  did  I  perceive  a  flaw  in  the 
network  of  domestic  intercourse,  than  I  felt  only  indignation  at  Rosenthal, 
and  deep  sorrow  for  Ida. 

Perhaps  both  these  sensations  had  their  origin  in  the  same  source- 
jealousy. 

Most  of  the  party  assembled  had  been  to  see  the  tragedy  of  "  Wallen- 
stein's  Death"  acted.  Weimar  was  in  a  perfect  storm  of  admiration,  and 
well  it  might  be,  for  that  was  a  proud  day  for  Germans  when  Schiller's 
great  work  came  out  The  conversation  very  naturally  turned  upon  this 
then  universal  topic. 
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Hosenthal  bad  become  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Goeihe,  since '  the 
^ys  of  our  student  life  at  Jena,  and  declared  his  belief  that  Goethe  had 
written,  if  not  the  greater,  at  least  the  best  part  of  *^  Wallenstein."  The 
intimacy  between  the  poets  made  this  possible,  though  not  probable. 
Schlosser  and  I  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  Schiller,  and  a  warm 
dispute  followed,  which  did  neither  party  anj  good,  for  we  each  left  off 
with  firmer  confidence  in  our  own  opimons  than  liefore.  I  urged  that 
iSie  style  of  the  book  was  unlike  Goethe's  and  identical  with  that  of  his 
brother-poet ;  besides,  it  was  not  likely  a  main  of  sucli  standing  as 
Schiller  would  stoop  to  accept  impressions  and  guidance  from  his  fiiend 
without  public  acknowledgment  of  the  debt. 

Schlosser  had  had  an  interview  with  Goethe  on  one  occasion,  in  which 
he  had  found  his  manner  cold  and  repellent  We  are  always  apt  to  be 
guided  by  our  personal  impressions  of  persons  and  things,  and  1  doubt 
not  hti  was  unjust  to  the  great  poet,  for  he  generally  spoke  of  him  as 
being  proud  and  distant,  but  we  have  many  instances  to  prove  he  was 
the  contrary  by  nature.  Like  most  great  men  who  are  much  sought 
after,  he  must  have  been  frequently  irritated  by  perpetual  applications 
for  interviews,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  some  of  nis  visitors 
found  him  reserved  and  disinclined  to  open  out  the  treasures  of  his  com- 

Srehensiye  mind  before  every  one  who  wished  to  be  gratified  by  his 
oing  so. 

Ida  expressed  her  extreme  admiration  for  Thekla,  the  heroine  of 
"  Wallenstein's  Tod.''  She  is,  perhaps,  the  most  lovely  female  character 
Schiller  ever  conceived,  and  her  lover.  Max  Piccolomini,  is  a  fine  mixture 
of  manltpess  and  tender  affection.' 

Podts  and  novelists  are  apt  in  their  efforts  to  express  all  the  tender- 
ness of  love  to  make  their  heroes  effeminate.  Schiller  is  never  guilty  of 
tbis  fault,  and  thereby  raises  the  sofb  passion  which  he  is  so  successful  in 
portraying.  "  Wallenstein"  was  but  the  beg^ning  of  a  series  of  splendid 
tragedies,  which  followed  each  other  very  rapidly;  but  I  must  not  speak 
of  them,  or  I  should  anticipate  events.  It  was  this  year  that  Schiller 
became  a  resident  in  Weimar.  His  doctors  advised  a  removal  from  the 
mountain  air  of  Jena^  and  perhaps,  too,  he  was  induced  to  make  the 
change  that  he  might  be  nearer  the  theatre,  productions  for  which 
aeemed  henceforth  chiefly  to  engross  his  thoughts.  I  often  met  him  in 
the  retired  parts  of  the  park,  especially  in  the  secluded  path  leading  to 
the  Romische  Haus.  He  generally  held  a  note-book  in  his  hand,  and 
his  eyes  were  firequenUy  riveted  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  often  passed 
his  friends  without  noticing  them. 

I  chanced  once  to  be  invited  to  a  supper  ^ven  by  him  at  the  Stadt- 
haus  to  the  principal  actors.  It  was  after  the  first  representation  of  one 
of  his  plays.  Genast  recited  the  Capuchin's  sermon  in  Wallenstein's 
Lager  with  an  immense  amount  of  humour.  But  I  must  return  to  the 
litde  circle  of  the  doctor's  house  ;  melancholy  events  are  to  be  enacted 
there,  and  I  am  one  of  the  performers  in  the  sad  tragedy,  though  much 
against  my  will. 

In  May,  Heinrich  and  Veronica  proposed  going  home,  and  begged  me 
so  hard  to  accompany  them,  that  I  at  length  agned  to  ask  permission  to 
do  so.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  make  the  old  doctor  understand 
what  I  wished  to  do ;  a  holiday  was  not  a  word  in  his  yocabulary,  and  he 
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knri^A,  by  going  to  Halh^  I  nMst  bo  on  the  lo«k-o«l  Cor  a  ohaage  of 
boiuMss,  wbctmipofi,  wiihout  waitug  fer  «i  explMnrioa  oii  my  part^  h« 
bmui  ezportolatnig  in  dw  nanMsl  tefa%  aad  aiRMi  want  so  £»  as  to 
tall  ma  wtiat  I  neyer  knew  bafere,  that  ha  iatanled  to  retira  from  boaU 
MM  in  a  few  yaait»  as  hit  htalth  was  btaaldng  19^  and  that  avaiytfaing 
would  than  be  in  nw  hands.' 

«Biit,mydearAr/l8aid,assoonaaIaa«ldgatawoidiii,  ''Ihava^ 
ao  inteatioii  of  leafing  you ;  I  am  parfactly  oontenl^  and  am  qvite  awaia 
of  the  large  debt  of  gratitnde  I  owe  you." 

^  Then  irfiat  do  you  want  ?^*-hnm»  hum,  hum !" 

^'  Merely  to  accompany  my  sister  to  Halle  for  a  few  weeks,  sa^  threes 
and,  if  it  M  qmte  e<HiTemeiit»  I  shonld  like  to  start  in  tea  days^  tmie*** 

To  ask  lor  a  holiday  waa  ahnost  a  wone  srisae  than  leaTing  him 
altoffether,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  gaining  my  point}  hot  I  did  a» 
in  ins  end,  and  arrangemsnts  fer  my  journey  were  madok. 

The  evening  befere  my  intended  departure  camey  I  was  reading  the 
few  hst  scenes  of  <<Wall6nstem"  alond  to  Mazgaret  in  the  little  parlour : 
we  were  quite  alone.  Chancing  to  look  up  nam  my  hook,  I  saw  soma- 
team  tridding  down  her  chedcs,  and  imagiiiang  them  to  have  bean 
called  forth  by  the  desoripdon  of  TheUa's  sorrow,  I  pauaadt  and  asked 
hsv  if  she  adauBed  Wallenstain's  daughter. 

'^  Yes,  very  much ;  I  can  understand  what  she  means,"  she  said,softbf;. 
dien,  raising  her  syes^  she  added,  ^  it  must  be  yery  beantifiil  to  die  ror 
bye."  • 

^*  Beautifol  in  poetry,"  I  rejoined,  half  inclined  to  smile^  <'  hut  we  axa 
fortunately  made  of  tougher  materiid.  We  may  su£hr  deeply  fer  a  whilei» 
hot  time  aeadeos  the  most  poignant  sorrow,  and  it  is  move  beautiful  to 
endive  one's  misfortunes.*' 

'<  You  have  never  known  what  sorrow  is  if  yon  speak  thns  eoldly,"  said 
Juu^garet. 

^^Never  known  it?'*  I  lepeatad,  dreamily,  and  wiih  a  kind  of  de« 
spendency  in  my  tone. 

*^  No,  yon  cannot  know  what  it  is  to  feel  your  fondest  hopes  blighted, 
dsstroyed;  to  feel  how  mudi  year  heart  ean love  and  yet  be  treated  with 
eddness  and  disdain.'* 

She  stood  up^  her  eye  flashed,  her  bosom  heaved,,  «ad  bar  asually 
placid  countenance  was  distorted  by  many  a  conflieting  passion.  I  waa 
amaaed,  and  could  net  ^eak  for  soma  seconds;  then  risings  likewise^  I 
said, 

«  Perhaps  I  have  not  felt  all  you  any,  but  there  are  many  (Ufierenjk 
kinds  of  sorrow,  and  one  aa  bitter  and  hud  to  bear  aa  another." 

^'  I  know  of  one— «I  know  of  one  1"  she  exdaimed,  with  a  cry  of  sndi 
ntter  wtetehedness  that  it  toochad  me  to  the  heart. 

'*  You  distress  me ;  I  fencied  yon  were  happy,  and  it  is  very  painful  to 
me  to  kam  the  contrary.  Are  yon  ill?  We  are  dd  Mmas,  and  yoo 
might  confide  in  ma;  I  might  be  aUe  to  zeliaveyoik  Has  anything  hap* 
penedr 

<^  You  mock  at  me^"  she  cried,  wringmg  htf  hands ;  ^'I'never  deserved 
this  of  you."  Then  suddenly  checking  herself  aaif  alarmed  atwhatshe 
had  said,  she  stood  fer  a  moment^  one  hand  raised  ta  her  temple%  and 
her  eyes  ^Klating  with  an  expression  that  appceaehad  madaesas  tiSen  dartp 
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ing  forward,  she  exclaimed,  '<  What  have  I  done  ?— oh,  what  have  I 
done  ?" 

<' Nothing — ^nothing  yott  need  be  aBhamed  d^**  I  said,  soothingly,  for 
I  feared  she  was  ill ;  but  she  turned  sharply  round  and  confronted  me. 

^^Ifyoahave  a&y  [Hty  iayow,  pionise  on  joar  word ofhonoor  never 
to  ^idofle  what  hae  passed  between  ua  to-nigkL" 

^'  You  have  said  nothuig-— eosfided  ne^hiag  to  me.  What  ean  I  dis* 
ck0e?"  I  asked,  retarBiBg  her  riveted  gaze. 

'<  it  is  weU  you  think  so,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  lock  of 
ihe  door.  ^  I  shall  not  see  you  before  you  start  to^monow.  I  wish  yo« 
1^  good  joim^,  pleasaater  companioDS  than  I  have  been,  and  every  hap* 
piness  in  life.    I  eanaot  wish  you  ■MNra" 

^  Will  you  not  give  me  yo«r  hand  befare  you  go?"  I  asked;  but  she 
hentated  to  comply. 

^I  care  not  to  take  your  hand,"  she  said,  tvmag  the  lock  of  the  door; 
then  ehecldDg  hersell^  she  walked  up  to  me,  and  her  manasv  was  now 
qaite  compost  She  expressed  her  deep  aooow  thai  this  last  evening 
had  ended  so  disagreeably,  and  there  waa  a  sli|^  tramor  in  her  voiee  af 
ske  thadked  me  fibr  having  taueht  her  English  ;  thai  I  heard  a  kind  of 
kfsteiieal  soby  and  before  I  had  time  to  sp«ik  she  was  gone* 

I  stood  bewildered  on  the  spot  where  she  had  left  me.  What  could 
this  ontborst  mean>?  It  was  so  unUke  her  nsoal  lang^aid  demeanour  that 
far  amoment  I  feared  something  had  distarbed  her  brain.  I  tried  to  recsd 
everything  that  had  happened,  her  behaviour  for  the  last  week,  and  aU 
the  varions  little  oeewreneea  that  had  taken  place  dvring  that  time^  but 
there  was  nothiog  to  account  in  any  way  for  this  sadden  change*  Un» 
willii^  to  .let  the  matter  vest  where  it  was,  I  straightway  informed  her 
tent  ^t  Margaret  had  gene  to  her  room  unweU.  The  good  old  lady 
waa  mneh  concerned  at  so  unusaal  an  anneuncement,,  and  went  imme>- 
daatd^  to  see  her,  hot  found  the  door  fastened,  and  was  refused  admit- 
tance. I  heard  Macgaret  say  she  had  a  stigl^  headache,  but  liiat  was 
al]>  and  she  should  soon  be  quite  well,  for  she  only  required  rest,  and  in* 
tended  to  go  to  bed  directly.  This  ezplanntion  satisfied  her  annt,  but  I 
still  fek  very  nneasy,  and  entreated  her  to  go  again  to  her  niece  later  in 
the  evening.  I  could  do  no  more.  I  was  bound  not  todiscfese  the  scene 
thnt  had  passed ;  and  perhape  it  was  nothing  after  all^  and  I  might  only 
alarm  the  old  lady  needlessly. 

What  I  had  been  reading  might  have  toodksd  some  old  sore  in  Mar- 
garet's heart  that  was  not  yet  healed,  and  would  therefore  very  naturally 
cause  her  seme  few  moments  of  grief,  which  would  qnsi^  pass  away. 
This  last  su^positnn  comforted  me ;  it  waa  a  very  plausible  reason  fw 
what  had  occurred,  but  in  ^Mte  of  it,  Margaret's  strange  look  and  monaes 
hawnted  me,  it  waa  so  unlike  the  quiet^  letiring  pecson  I  had  known  so 


I  had  many  thmga  to  put  in  erder  foe  my  journey,  it  was  late  be^ 
fore  I  retired  to-  rest ;  and  when  at  length  I  tned  to  sleeps  I  coukL  not, 
so  lighted  a  candle  and  read  tall  my  eyelids  grew  heavy  and  closed  o€ 
themselves,  as  if  they  would  put  the  brain  to  the  blush,  azid  teach  it  what 
it  ought  to  do.  My  slumber  was  troubled,  and  it  did  not  refresh  me  as  it 
shoold;  so>  when  morning  came,  I  rose  with  a  heavy,  opj^essed  feeling  in; 
nijr  head,  which  fesrii  air  and  exsieiae  alone  coold  remove  How  I  took 
tbjB  prescription  the  next  chapter  will  show* 
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Anotbbb  month  has  passed  away  since  we  expressed  our  earnest  hopes 
that  the  Emperor  of  France  wonld  remove  the  apprehensions  which  ois 
public  policy  nad  produced  in  diplomatic  and  mercantile  circles ;  but  we 
regret  to  find  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  is  still  as  &r  from  solution 
as  ever.  The  political  barometer  has  certainly  announced  seTcral  re- 
markable changes,  but  it  has  not  yet  veered  round  to  the  point  of  ''  set 
fair,"  where  we  should  all  be  so  glad  to  see  it.  With  the  opening  of  tiie 
British  parliament,  the  part  England  was  determined  to  play  in  any 
continental  complication  appeared  accurately  defined;  and  the  wor£ 
used  by  her  Majesty  were  roost  satisfactory :  **  I  receive  from  all  foreign 
powers  assurances  of  their  friendly  feelings.  To  cultivate  and  confirm 
those  feelings,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  faith  of  public  treaties,  and  to 
contribute,  as  far  as  my  influence  may  extend,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
general  peace,  are  the  objects  of  my  unceasing  solidtude."  The  bvour- 
able  effect  of  this  speech  was,  however,  in  some  measure,  weakened  by 
the  language  the  Earl  of  Derby  found  himself  forced  to  employ  in  ite 
Upper  House,  when  the  expected  debate  took  place  as  to  the  probabilities 
of  war.  After  the  long  and  intimate  relations  that  had  subristed  between 
the  governments  of  England  and  France,  we  did  not  expect  to  find  our 
prime  minister  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  such  expressions  as  *^  trust- 
ing and  hoping"  that  a  pacific  settiement  of  the  Italian  question  would 
be  arrived  at,  for  such  words  evidence  a  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
emperor,  which  ought  not  to  exist  between  the  two  countries.  Still,  it 
was  gratifying  to  learn  from  Lord  Derby's  own  lips  that,  if  there  should 
be  war,  the  government  of  England  was  not  bound  by  any  engagemente 
to  any  party.  Altogether,  however,  the  tenor  of  the  debate,  endorsed  as 
it  was  by  the  emperor's  speech  overflowing  with  humane  philanthropy, 
had  produced  a  good  effect,  and,  in  «11  probability,  public  confidence 
would  have  been  restored,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sdmost  simultaneous 
publication  in  Paris  of  a  very  remarkable  pamphlet,  under  the  titie  of 
"  Napoleon  III.  et  Fltalie,''  every  page  of  which  positively  bristles  with 
menaces.  So  universal,  too,  is  the  impression  that  this  momentous 
document  enuiuates  from  the  literary  officina  of  the  Tmleries  (many  of 
the  passages  bearing  a  remarkable  affinity  to  the  newly  publisheil  Corre- 
spondence of  Napoleon  I.),  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  it  as  the 
imperial  manifesto.  Under  these  circumstances  we  fed  ourselves  bound 
to  analyse  this  pamphlet  passage  after  passage,  and,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  refute  the  armments  on  which  it  is  based. 

After  discussing  the  sentimental  aspect  of  the  Italian  question,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  reverence  we  should  all  feel  for  Home  as  repre- 
senting the  nursing-mother  of  modem  civilisation,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
assume  two  postuktes,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  his  argu- 
ment is  raised : 

There  are  two  entirely  distinct  elements  in  the  Italian  question :  First,  the 
revolutionan;  element,  corresponding  with  those  subversive  toeories  and  violent 
passions^  which  are  equally  incompatible  with  European  order,  the  hws  of 
civiiiaatiou,  religLoua  interest,  and  the  political  independence  of  the  papacy; 
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and,  secondly,  the  national  element,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  history  and  tra- 
ditions of  Italy,  and  responds  to  that  which  is  most  imperious  and  le^timate  in 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  peninsnla,  and  tne  very  conditions  of  the 
duration  and  consolidation  of  the  governments. 

Unfortnnately  for  the  writer,  this  is  no  grand  new  political  theory 
which  might  claim  weight  by  its  novelty  :  it  has  continually  been  urged 
by  the  amiable  theorists,  such  as  the  D'Asegiios  and  Balbos,  who  seek 
some  fria  media  by  which  to  escape  any  closer  connexion  with  the  repub- 
lican party.  Prince  Mettemich  appears  to  have  decided  this  question 
▼ery  plainly  in  1847,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  in 
England :  "  The  political  sects  that  for  some  years  have  menaced  the 
peninsular  states  desire  one  political  chief,  or,  at  least,  a  federation  of 
states  placed  under  the  control  of  a  central  supreme  power.  An  Italian 
monarchy  does  not  enter  into  these  plans.  There  is  on  neither  side  of 
the  Alps  any  king  possible  for  such  a  monarchy.  Their  desires  turn 
toward  the  erection  of  a  federal  republic,  on  the  model  of  North  America 
and  Switzerland.*'  The  whole  campaign  of  1848  proved  the  utter 
fiedlacy  of  attempting  such  a  division  of  interests  in  Italy.  Charles  Albert, 
the  avowed  champion  of  constitutional  Italy,  was  deserted  by  his  Neapo- 
litan allies,  who  marched  for  a  while  under  the  same  banner,  while  the 
republican  party,  foiled  in  their  expectation  of  founding  a  democratic 
federation  after  their  own  heart,  became  the  bitterest  foes  the  unfortunate 
Don  Quixote  of  constitutionalism  possessed.  We  firmly  believe  that,  at 
the  present  moment,  no  truly  liberal  party  exists  out  of  Sardinia,  and  that 
the  lElmperor  of  France,  in  marching  to  the  defence  of  Italian  constitu- 
tionalism, would  find  the  greater  part  of  the  population  averse  from  his 
interference,  which  they  could  only  regard  as  a  change  of  despotism,  fiut 
w^  shall  revert  to  this  subject  presently. 

The  writer  next  passes  in  review  the  motives  which  would  influence  Eng- 
land in  die  Italian  question,  and,  with  some  cleverness,  tries  to  implicate 
us  by  appealing  to  the  language  held  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1 848.  Leaving 
out  of  the  question  the  fact  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept  his  lordship's 
dictum  as  the  expressed  wish  of  the  nation  (ror  he  was  ever  too  prone  to 
put  forward  his  mdividual  will  as  endorsed  by  national  opinion),  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  English  views  as  to  Italian  liberation  have  under- 
gone an  extreme  modification  since  1848.  Historians,  poets,  and  other 
romancers  had  so  long  impressed  upon  us  the  idea  that  Vltalia  fari 
di  M,  and  only  required  non-intervention  as  the  condition  of  success, 
that  we  had  ended  by  believing  the  myth.  The  consequence  was,  we 
accepted  Lord  Minto's  ill-judged  mission,  and  Lord  Pdmerston's  re- 
marks precipitated  events.  Itidy  was  allowed  to  act  for  herself,  and  we 
soon  learned  the  lamentable  consequences  in  a  system  of  terrorism  and 
assassination  which  revolted  her  sincerest  friends.  Since  the  period 
when  Austrian  supremacy  was  restored,  the  peace  of  Lombardy  has  only 
been  disturbed  by  the  mtrigues  of  Mazzini  and  his  colleagues,  and 
we  are  all  well  disposed  to  endorse  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Derby 
in  lufl  late  speech,  that,  "  as  to  the  people  of  Lombardy,  they  had  littie 
to  complain  of  in  the  administration  of  Austria,  but,  whatever  the  ffovem- 
ment  of  Austria  might  be^  we  had  notiiing  to  do  with  it.**  This  sen- 
tence must  go  far  to  prove  to  M.  de  la  6u6ronniere  that  he  is  wrong  in 
his  statement  that  '^  although  the  direction  of  the  English  policy  has 
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chang^  haodfli  ihe  Eagliah  feelbg  has  not  changed."  On  the  coo- 
trary,  an  extraordinary  unanimity  has  eziated  among  us  as  to  the  Italiaa 
qnestion :  feeling  eonnoeed  that  armed  iDtenreotion  can  alone  prov«it 
intestine  commotions  in  Italy,  we  prefer  an  adherence  to  the  old  system, 
sooner  than  see  Fraaoe  carry  into  effect  her  tradi^nal  pcdicy  <^  obtain- 
ing a  permanent  footing  on  Italian  soil. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  next  proceeds  to  diseoss  the  interest  nUdi 
Germany  should  feel  in  the  constitutional  settlement  of  the  Italian  qpies- 
tion.  And  here,  agaaB«  his  aigmnents  are  hased  on  a  fallacy,  for  he 
appeals  to  the  opiaieos  of  I8489  as  offering  a  gage  for  the  present.  It 
is  quite  true  that,  in  those  davs  of  doctrinaire  excitement,  many  pon* 
derous  speeches  wese  ottered  about  aaiaonalities,  which,  if  carried  ont 
to  their  logical  seqnenoes,  would  pvove  the  neeessity  of  Ijfealian  liberation; 
but  who  would  e]q>ect  logic  from  a  Gennan  politieian  ?  A  few  torhn- 
lent  demagogues  aired  tfieir  opinions  as  to  the  abstract  right  of  Europe 
to  liberiy,  and  the  consequence  wai^  that  the  monarclncal  portion  of  the 
Diet  (as  the  author  allows)  ^<  was  peculiarly  cirearospect  in  its  sympathy 
for  Italian  nationality  s"  and,  now  that  tihe  party  fisvonring  diat  na* 
tionality  has  been  di^Mrsed  to  the  wiBd%  and  sound  principles  of  go- 
vernment have  been  restored,  the  apologist  of  Napoleon  IIL  has  no 
stronger  argument  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  German  acquiescence 
in  Us  views  tiian  the  idle  TapouriB^  <^  a  set  of  theorists,  who  have  long 
left  their  country  for  their  country's  good.  Had  M.  de  la  Gu6ionniere 
studied  German  history  prior  to  making  sudi  raah  assertions,  he  woM 
have  found  that  Lombatdy  has  ever  been  considered  an  integral  portaoa 
of  the  empire,  and  the  remembrance  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  lives 
among  the  nation  as  a  splendid  instance  of  German  prowess  dnriog  the 
brightest  days  of  her  history.  E^ven  those  writers  who  cannot  refrain 
from  admiring  the  magnificent  defence  of  Milan,  never  dream  of  assert- 
ing any  opinion  that  tibe  insurrectionists  w«»  right  in  taking  up  anas 
r'  1st  the  Bedheard.  As  to  the  present  aspect  of  uBam  in  Germany, 
Napoleome  policy  does  not  boast  a  single  partisan  among  the 
monarchs.  Even  the  Prussians,  who  are  never  loth  from  a  local 
•qoabble  with  Austria,  now  manfully  take  her  part.  From  the  other 
states  we  learn  that  *'  if  there  should  be  a  war  between  Ansfcria  and 
Sardinia,  neither  Pmsria  nor  the  other  Grcrman  States  will  inteifers^ 
but  they  will  not  foil  to  insist  on  the  non-intervention  of  the  other 
powers.^'  There  is  no  disguising  the  foot  that  the  new  alliance  between 
France  and  SanUnia  is  reg^urded  with  suipicion  by  Germany,  as  it  tends 
io  undo  all  the  good  effect  of  Napoleon's  promises  of  peace. 

And  now  we  come  to  that  portion  of  the  pamphlet  which  contains 
the  animus^  namely,  the  positioi^  whidi  France  should  take  up  a» 
regards  Austria.  We  find  the  third  Napoleon  deliberately  endening 
the  views  of  his  uncle,  namely,  that  states  ought  to  be  sulgugated  fay 
France,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  blessings  of  liberty.  "  Tlie 
Eaaperor  did  not  make  Italy  and  Germany  Frendi,  hut  only  wished  to 
prepare  them  to  become  some  day  Italian  and  German."  It  is  esrtainly 
a  eurious  method  of  inoculating  liberty  by  overrunning  nataoos  and 
treating  them  in  every  respect  as  a  conquered  country ;  and  k  is  unfbiw 
tunate  that  Napoleon  I.  hail  no  opportnni^  of  carrying  out  his  theory  in 
a  sbgle  instance.    Italy  and  Gennany  soffersd  most  iatensely  mm 
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¥nmA  oocmlioii,  bat  nefw  teeemd  m  partide  of  libertj  in  letiini, 
axid  allbongn  a  mBitaiy  despotism  may  tend  to  increase  aspirations  for 
Gbertj,  we  luv^e  yet  to  learn  that  this  is  the  best  school  for  nations  to 
00  tlmngfa.  Bat  all  wntess  do  not  a^e  in  tins  appreciation  of  tiM 
&Bt  Enmeror's  views.  Here  is  a  speciineD,  qaoted  from  a  pamphlet 
flailed  '' L'Empereur  Napoleon  L  et  I'lUlie,"  which  gires  a  veiT  dif- 
Relent  (becaiiM  B«s8ian)  aspect  of  affiua : 


Oa  exaaiininff  this  pieteaded  promiBMe  of  Napoleoii  more  oloself,  we 
perceiye  that  it  Dears  the  character  at  an  ex  poii  facto  plan«  f6r  it  iiqipoaes  a 
matiin^^  of  views  and  a  slowuess  of  execution  not  at  all  himnonising  with  an 
imj^erions  and  impatient  temper,  which  calculated  little  on  the  fntnre,  and 
which,  without  troabiing  itsdf  »  to  difficulties,  opposed  an  inflexible  and  often 
«aprioioTU  will  to  the  demaadsof  prudence  and  time.  Fbr  whom  had  Booaparte 
timer ved  the  exeoation  of  his  phms  about  Italy  ?  Was  it  the  preeomptive  heir 
^  the  throne  whose  character  or  situation  he  could  not  foresee?  Was  it  the 
^rioecoy,  whose  interests  were  separated  from  those  of  his  son?  Where  in 
Italy  was  the  mainstay  of  his  pret^ded  system?  How  couM  this  douUe 
ixansformation,  first  into  an  Italian  confederation,  and  then  into  an  intruurie 
member  of  the  jpreat  French  confederation,  be  carried  into  effect  when  tiie 
Empire  was  depnved  of  the  pmssant  hand  that  controlled  its  destinies  P  All 
these  onestions  are  insokble.  Any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  politieal 
{Mrt  01  Nf^leon's  reign  can  haruy  believe  that  anoh  was  ever  his  plan,  and, 
«iven  if  it  sprang  up  in  hb  bram,  the  difi^ulties  of  carrnng  it  out  would  have 
forced  him  to  abandon  it  His  conduct  towards  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  alone 
sufficed  to  prove  how  mnch  he  wanted  a  fixed  principle ;  and  we  might  almost 
believe  that,  at  times,  his  vigorous  mind  lost  all  consciousness  of  the  situation 
t)f  Italy,  and  was  blinded  at  will  towards  both  her  past  and  future. 

Una  system  of  an  Italian  oonfederation  is  now  put  forward  by  Napo* 
leon  in.  as  the  sole  panacea  for  the  ills  of  Italy,  and  it  seems  as  if  he 
is  determined  to  carry  it  out,  no  matter  at  what  cost  The  foDowiag 
passage  shows  how  he  feels  on  the  subject :  ^<  If  France,  who  desures 
peace,  were  forced  to  make  war,  Europe  would  doubtlessly  be  disturbed 
by  it,  but  her  independence  would  not  be  at  stake.  War,  which  is 
fortunately  not  probable,  would  have  no  other  object,  on  the  day  that  it 
l»ecame  necessary,  than  to  prevent  revolutions  by  granting  legitimate 
«KtisfiBUBtion  to  the  wants  of  tiie  peoples,  and  by  the  protection  and  gua*- 
vantee  of  the  recognised  principles  and  authentic  dahns  of  their  nation^ 
nlity.'*  And  in  the  prevision  of  this  protection  the  emperor,  who  so 
ttrdently  desires  peace,  is  collecting  an  army  of  600,000  men,  ready  to 
move  so  soon  as  the  demand  for  that  protection  is  made.  Is  this,  then, 
anything  but  precipitating  a  war,  or  who  would  bo  morally  responsible 
for  the  horrors  it  would  entail  ? 

Tarn  we  now  to  the  Italian  question  proper,  which,  according  to  the 
emperor's  spokmiman,  vequirss  ^'  legitimate  satisfaction  to  be  granted  to 
llie  wants  of  the  peoples.**  At  Borne,  we  are  told  that  ^*w  P<^  is 
under  the  respeotnil  and  devoted  guardianship  of  the  arms  of  France. 
Tins  military  occupation  is  at  once  an  abnormal  and  a  necessary  hx^ 
11  it  ceased  to-day,  France  would  see  her  place  taken  by  Austria  or  tho 
levdution."  This  is  a  tacit  avowal  that  those  principles  of  oonstitution- 
mlaam  of  whieh  the  emperor  is  now  the  chaminion  have  not  taken  root 
in  Rome  during  the  years  of  Frenoh  oocvnpati<Hi.  The  reason  of  tUs  is 
supplied  b]r  M.  de  Gnrardin  («<  La  Guerre^^  p»  24): 
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As  for  the  Papal  States,  the  lefonns  spontaneously  ondertakea  m  1847  by 
Tic  Nono  aie  at  hand  to  prove  that  the  Papacy,  placed  between  Austria  and 
Pranoe,  is  quite  firee  to  choose  the  direction  it  jpleases.  It  is  not  Austria  vho 
has  tied  the  Pope's  hands  since  1849,  it  is  fear  and  the  spirit  of  reaction. 
Has  not  the  same  spirit  breathed  in  Prance  and  Qermany  duiuur  that  period? 
Can  it  be  said  that  Austria  rei^  politically  in  Paris  and  Berlin  r  Can  we  saj 
it  was  at  her  insti^tion  that,  in  1849,  trampling  under  foot  Section  Y.  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Prench  constitution,  we  hastened  to  bombard  Rome;  ta 
oisperse  at  the  sabre  point  the  Roman  National  Assembly ;  to  reinstate  the 
pontifi(»l  power ;  to  re-establish  the  Holy  Inquisition,  the  Yicariat,  and  the 
Sacra  GonsultaP 

Afiter  detuling  the  steps  by  which  the  Roman  government  was  brought 
back  to  the  old  system,  M.  de  Girardin  asks  very  hirly  what  business 
France  had  to  interfere.  It  would  have  been  better  to  leave  the  Pope  ivt 
Gaeta  till  he  thought  proper  to  return,  and  benefit  by  the  wise  reforma 
introduced  during  his  absence.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
French  occupation  of  Rome  led  to  the  present  embarrassment  in  which 
France  finds  nersel^  and  that,  to  quote  M.  de  la  Gu^ronni^re's  own  words, 
'^France  became  responsible  for  what  it  went  to  protect,  and  that  the 
occupation  of  Rome  being  prolonged  under  such  conditions  must  com- 
promise the  name  and  influence  of  France."  The  only  solution  the 
emperor's  pen  finds  for  the  serious  difficulties  under  which  the  Pope 
suffers  is  to  reconcile  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  governments ;  to  convert 
the  Pope  into  a  species  of  grand  lama ;  and,  lastly,  to  raise  a  native 
army  which  will  take  the  place  of*  the  French.  These  measures  are  so- 
impracticable  that  we  will  not  insult  our  readers'  good  sense  by  refuting^ 
them.  In  one  breath  the  author  tells  us  French  troops  are  necessary  to 
prevent  revolution,  and  in  the  next  he  suggests  the  elements  of  such  a 
revolution  in  the  shape  of  a  national  army.  Such  a  consummation  would 
spe^ily  entail  the  necessity  of  French  interference  *'  to  satisfy  the  legi^ 
timate  wants  of  the  peoples." 

Next,  we  come  to  the  position  Piedmont  has  managed  to  obtain  in  the 
Italian  crisis.  According  to  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  *'  Piedmontese 
policy  is  entirely  guided  by  the  Italian  question.  It  is  the  passion  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  as  it  is  the  flag  of  the  cabiuet  presided  over  by 
Count  Cavour ;"  and  he  allows  that,  in  this  respect,  Sardinia  could  go 
no  further  without  encountering  war.  ^'  Nevertheless,  Piedmont  cannot 
remain  without  great  peril  at  the  point  which  she  has  reached;  she 
cannot  have  taken  vainly  the  head  of  the  Italian  movement,  in  order 
to  draw  back  afterwards."  The  author  of  that  most  sensible  pamphlet^ 
<'  Aurons-nous  la  Guerre?"  is,  however,  of  a  very  different  opinion,  which 
we  think  our  readers  will  endorse : 

It  is  most  important  for  France  to  act  in  concert  with  the  foreign  powers,  in 
order  to  restram  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  Piedmont,  and  recal  her  to  a 
healthy  appreciation  of  her  duties  towards  Europe.  Listitated  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium  between  the  continental  powers,  and  prevent  any  collision  between 
Austria  and  Prance  on  the  banks  of  tne  Ticino,  she  most  not  l)e  allowed  to  alter 
her  part  to  such  a  degree  as  to  foment  discord  between  these  two  powers,  and 
become  a  centre  of  disunion  and  war,  instead  of  strictly  maintaining  her  neutrality. 
In  his  openingspeech  of  January  10th,  Victor  Emmanuel  said  that,  in  spite  of 
treaties,  the  Piedmontese  would  respond  to  the  cries  of  their  Lojnbardese 
brethren.  But  it  is  asserted  that  these  very  Piedmontese  are  striving  to  inflame 
Italy,  and  the  first  of  their  duties  is  not  to  provoke  insurrection  or  be  revolu- 
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tionarj  firebrands.  Under  the  gloomy  reign  of  the  Provisional  Qovemment  we. 
heard  of  glaziers  who,  at  nightM,  went  about  breaJcing  windows,  and  caa^ 
along  the  streets  the  next  mominf  crying  "  Any  glass  to  mend  P"  These  were, 
doubtlessly,  Fiedmontese.  Like  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  Piedmont  is  a  neutral 
state ;  and  there  are  no  aggressive  sentiments,  no  ambitious  views,  superior  to 
the  obligations  inherent  in  her  neutrality  and  her  very  existence.  Nor  are  we 
now  at  a  period  when  the  jgood  pleasure  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  private  interests  of 
a  nation,  can  suffice  to  disquiet  Europe.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  so  ill-willed 
towards  Prance,  gained  a  rude  lesson  when  he  triea  to  overthrow  the  existing 
order  of  things ;  and  he  died  of  chagrin.  Will  Piedmont  have  the  sorrowfiu 
privilege  of  commencing  a  struggle  which  would  lead  France  down  the  current, 
armies,  fleets,  treasury,  future  prosperity  and  all?  But,  it  has  been  sdd,  if 
'King  Victor  Emmanuel  wishes  to  march  on  the  Po,  let  him  do  so,  and  let 
us  preserve  an  armed  neutrality,  and  place  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  frontier. 
What  excellent  reasoning !  the  king  would  return  from  his  expedition  weakened, 
and  chased  by  the  Austrians ;  he  would  evacuate  Italy  at  full  speed,  imless 
means  had  been  invented  to  make  the  Lombard  Volunteers  hold  tneir  groundj 
or  one  Sardinian  soldier  equal  to  five  Austrians.  The  issue,  then,  would  not  be 
dubious;  after  a  few  fluctuations  and  some  convulsive  throes  Victor  Emmanuel 
would  have  his  battle  of  Novara,  and  Austria  dictate  laws  at  Turin.  What  then 
would  become  of  the  army  of  observation  concentrated  on  the  Rh6ne,  the  Is^re, 
and  the  Var?  If  diplomacy  did  not  prevent  the  victorious  Austrians  entering 
Turin,  our  troops  would  penetrate  into  Piedmont,  and  the  era  of  great  wars  and 
of  great  coalitions  would  be  reopened.  An  armed  neutrality  is,  consequently, 
an  absurdity,  or  a  trap  to  precipitate  France  into  an  expedition,  the  hazard 
of  which  would  be  identical  with  that  of  Baton,  by  which  Messire  Bertrand 
alone  benefited. 

To  the  argument  put  forth  by  the  imperial  writer,  that  "  Piedmont  has 
Mined  a  place  in  the  afiairs  of  Europe,  and  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
destinies  of  Italy,"  by  her  conduct  in  the  Crimean  war,  we  can  only  reply 
that  we  consider  Sardinia  has  been  amply  repaid,  without  claiming  the 
support  of  France  in  an  aggressive  war.  In  return  for  her  assistance,  she 
has  been  allowed  a  seat  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  assured  herself 
against  the  risk  of  any  agg^ssion  on  the  part  of  Austria.  By  the  mar- 
ria£;e  with  France  she  has  attained  an  amount  of  material  support,  which 
will  enable  her  to  reduce  her  army  to  its  proper  limits,  and  prevent  the 
necessity  of  rabing  another  burdensome  loan.  We  have  already  many 
indications  that  the  war  policy  of  Count  Cavour  is  not  endorsed  by  the 
whole  of  the  Chambers;  and  the  deputies  from  Savoy  made  a  noble 
though  unsuccessful  stand  against  that  aggressive  policy,  which  they 
justly  regarded  as  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  their  fatherland. 
There  is,  too,  another  very  awkward  complication  in  Sardinia,  which 
would  render  any  Italian  confederation  most  difficult.  It  is  notorious 
that  for  several  years  Count  Cavour's  government  have  successfully 
resisted  the  encroachment  of  the  priests.  M.  de  la  Gu^rooniere  allows 
that  this  misunderstanding  should  not  continue,  as  it  is  an  encouragement 
to  revolutionary  passions  and  an  embarrassment  to  the  government;  but 
can  it  lor  a  moment  be  supposed  that  Victor  Emmanuel  would  consent 
to  accept  the  Pope  as  spiritual  head  of  the  Italian  confederation,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  embroglio  in  his  own  states  could  only  be  in- 
tensified by  such  a  coi^cession  to  ecclesiastical  authori^  on  his  part? 
He  knows  well  enough  the  encroachments  of  priestly  domination,  and  is 
not  the  man  to  yield  ground  when  he  feels  that  his  own  prerogative  is 
in  any  way  imperiled. 
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AsiHiwr  gniw  came  of  offienoe  wbkh  the  Emperor  of  Fkmoe 
agaiiMt  Anstriat  in  additioD  to  her  oecupatkm  of  I^Mtibavdj,  is  that  ehe 
has  striyen  to  consolidate  her  anthortty  bj  fonniag  aDiances  with  neailj 
all  the  Italian  regnant  houses.  These  gravamina  are  as  follow :  firsts 
the  secret  arude  of  the  treaty  signed  in  July,  1815,  stipulating  that 
*'  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  shall  not  allow  any  ehaqges 
icrseoocilahle  with  monaveliieal  principles,  or  those  adsnted  hy  Us  im- 
perial aad  royal  majesty  for  the  inteiiial  go^vmmeat  of  nis  Itafian  pior 
vinees  f  secondly,  an  offiensire  and  defensive  «dlianoe  fiynned  between 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Grand-Duke  of  TSiseany;  and,  tfnrdly, 
the  alliance  signed  on  the  24th  December,  1847,  witai  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  granting  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  right  of  sending 
the  imperial  troops  into  the  Modenese  territory  and  holding  the  fortreaass 
wheae?er  the  interests  of  oommMi  defence  and  aaiUtary  prscautioBa  may 
reqdse  it.  Apart  hom  the  eoosidecation  that  Austria  was  paiiBeti|j 
justified  in  making  such  treaties,  it  must  be  remembered  that  mj  caa- 
not  possess  all  the  power  M.  de  la  Cru^ronni^  attributes  to  them,  fm  he 
is  obliged  to  confess  that  in  1847  the  King  of  Naples  oyerthrew  tiiem 
entirely,  wlule,  in  1848,  the  Duke  of  Modena  quitted  his  duchy  after 
«^K>intinK  a  regency  <*  to  grant  those  reforms  considered  necessary,  and 
give  the  mushy  a  representatiTe  constitutioa  on  tke  basis  of  that  intro- 
jhnoed  in  Piedimoat/'  But  the  cure  for  these  evils  will  be  found,  we  aw 
toM,  in  a  national  goremment  and  an  Italian  army,  and  the  author  earns 
up  l^e  bede-roU  of  Austrian  iniquities  in  the  following  terms: 

At  Borne,  anta^fomsm  between  the  ecclesiastical  goyerament  and  the  interests 
of  civil  society — ^usolation  of  the  sovereign  in  the  very  midst  of  the  respect  wMdh 
surrounds  the  Pontiff— the  French  occupation  indefinite ;  at  Turin,  excitement  of 
the  national  feeling  that  may  lead  to  war,  and  rupture  with  Rome  that  may  cad 
in  sdiiam ;  at  Milan,  universal  protest  on  tiie  part  of  nationality  beaten  down 
but  still  living  against  the  sovereignty  of  Austria ;  at  Naples^  at  Paima,  at 
Elorenoe,  at  Modena,  at  every  place  where  Austria  governs  oy  her  treaties,  by 
her  counsels,  which  are  orders,  and  by  her  garrisons,  revolt  of  the  Italian  feel- 
ing, capable  of  degenerating  into  revolution, — ^in  a  word,  an  Italy  where  the 
greatest  recollections  of  history  are  effaced  or  blasted  by  the  gravest  misfor- 
tunes, where  the  most  essential  mterests  of  somety^-religion,  order,  indepeadeaee 
of  people,  authority  of  princes— are  endangered  or  lost,  and  wfaoe  are  raised  m 
a  reproach,  and  as  a  permanent  danger  for  Europe  and  its  civilisation,  sufrriags 
to  which  humanity  and  policy  cannot  remain  indifferent.  Such  is  tlie  picture 
presented  to  our  view  beyond  the  Alps.  In  producing  it  here,  in  its  mdimcholy 
truth,  we  accuse  no  one ;  we  wish  only  that  opinion  should  decide,  with  a  com- 
plete  knowledge  of  affairs,  not  if  such  a  situation  is  just,  bat  if  it  is  possible. 

M.  de  la  Gu^ronni^  has  quite  surpassed  himself  in  tUs  ek)qimiit  paa- 
eage:  theoi^y  misfiartuaeis  that  we  tsaanot  disoovier  what  eoantry  he  is 
talking  cf.  If  he  mean  Italy  of  to-day,  we  can  only  say  tlurt  hispiotare 
is  an  ideal  one,  for  certainly  no  portion  of  Italy,  saTo,  perh^is,  Roma 
and  Naples,  corresponds  at  all  to  such  a  description.  The  first  is  vnder 
French  rale;  the  seoood  is  gov^ned  hy  a  Bourbon ;  and  we  need  go  no 
furdier  to  diseover  the.  causes  of  their  humiliation.  But  it  is  realty  toe 
mudi  for^  a  gentleman  whose  master  has  only  sq  Intel  v  done  hoBsage  to 
public  opinioa  in  the  Montalemhot  case  to  put  forward  views  which  ar^ 
at  the  leas^  libellous  as  &r  as  Austria  is  concerned.  Bat  this  qusBtaoaa 
of  nationalities  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  Fraoee  coold  taka  iqp,  fisr 
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■ 
ihere  k  no  knowing  where  it  migbt  stop;  and  if  Ntfioleba  III.  w«re  to 
eomineiioe  with  Awtftria  oa  bebalf  of  oppressed  Itdiaa  aattonaKtVy  be 
weald  ktndle  a  dame  throagikMii  Europe  whioK  wovld  eompel  all  dw 
regents  toeombiae  OMce  agab,  and  criish  his  dangerau  authority.  How 
erer  he  moree  ki  thb  Italian  hasiaess  he  will  onlj  thrast  his  hand  deeper 
into  a  faoroefs  nest^  and  when  at  length  defeated,  he  wonld  hare  the 
melanchol J  eatiafiMtion  of  ieaning  that  he  had  risked  hii  threae  and  lile 
for  the  most  ungrateful  nation  under  heaven. 

Hatiag,  however,  tfaas  proved  to  his  own  sa^isfactieii  the  necoseity  of 
ioteryention  in  Italian  afiEairs,  M.  de  la  Gu^ronni^  proceeds  to  teU  ns 
what  steps  had  already  been  taken  hy  the  •Uses  at  Naples  and  Yieaaa. 
In  1857,  France  and  Anstria  tried  to  come  to  sone  aet^ment  on  tiia 
Roman  question,  bat  their  views  were  dfauetrioaUy  opposed.  Anstria 
deciined  te  intredaoe  reforms  whidi  her  own  good  seaae  taught  her 
would  be  inefficacious.  The  reason  for  this  our  author  thus  ea«ai« 
ciates : 

To  ask  Austria  to  grant  Lombardj  a  more  liberal  and  gentle  form  of  govern* 
ment  would  be  like  popoeing  suicide  to  her.  It  is  evident  that  her  aathoritj 
can  oxdy  be  maintamea  in  Upper  Italy  hj  foree;  aav  liberty  she  niiglit  ^rant 
this  oonqnered  oouitry  would  oidy  be  an  arm  it  would  employ  to  liberote  itself. 
But  this  is  not  aQ,  as  Metteniich  so  well  comprehended  in  1815 ;  if  the  Bomaa 
States,  Naples,  and  Tuscany  were  placed  in  a  better  condition  of  adminietratioiL 
the  first  effect  of  this  change  would  necessarily  be  to  create  between  them  and 
Lombardy  a  bond  of  which  Anstria  would  immediately  feel  the  pressure. 

It  shauld  not  be  forgotten  that,  sinee  the  revolntion  of  1^48,  lom- 
bardy haa  been  nearly  entirely  tranquil,  and  would  have  remained  ao 
atil],  had  it  not  been  for  the  intrigues  of  Sardinia  and  the  secret  aog^ 
gestions  of  France ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  rather  hard  to  throw  the  onus 
of  the  present  exdtement  solely  on  the  mi^vemment  of  ihe  Hapsburga. 
The  intemperate  speech  of  Count  Cavour,  in  which  he  asserts  that 
Austria  has  hitely  taken  up  a  menacing  attitude  against  Sardinia,  whaa 
Europe  is  ready  to  admit  the  rare  moderation  which  Austria  has  die* 
played,  must  necessarily  increase  the  exdtement,  and  compel  Austria  to 
concentrate  troops  in  Lombardy  solely  as  a  measure  of  self-proteetion. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  should  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  deluded 
by  tiie  flattering  comments  the  count  makes  upon  Engfish  institutioiu, 
wit  we  have  now  grown  very  rfiy  of  encouraging  an  ally  who,  by  his 
rashness,  might  involve  ns  in  a  European  war.  Even  such  statements 
as  "the  cause  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  civilisation,  must  always  triumph,*' 
fwodnce  no  effect  on  our  dulled  ears,  for  we  so  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
motives  by  which  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  minister  are  aetnated,  Ifttat 
we  will  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  a  war  in  which  the  sacred  cause  of 
fiberty  is  put  forth  as  a  doalc  for  wanton  aggression  and  lust  of  dominioa. 
Austria  has  left  her  defence  to  the  public  vmce  of  Europe,  whidi  haa 
most  liberally  responded  to  her  apped.  Still  we  thmk  the  Empmr 
Franz  Joseph  might  make  some  slight  concessions  to  popular  opimon 
with  safety.  He  has  a  laige  army  now  collected  in  Lombardy,  and  will 
probably  have  to  maintain  it  for  several  years,  and  with  such  a  force  at 
his  back  he  might  grant  such  measures  ot  administrative  reform  as  would 
satisfy  the  better  meaning  amouff  his  Italian  soljeots.  Englishmen 
ha?e  BO  iatoase  afiection  emer  for  him  or  his  policy ;  they  have  notfor* 
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gotten  or  forgiren  his  vacilktiiig  conduct  in  the  principalities,  wKere  he 
tried  to  play  the  part  of  the  lawyer  in  the  &ble  at  the  enense  of  Eng- 
land and  Russia ;  and  we  only  accept  his  government  of  Lombardy  as  a 
lesser  eril  than  French  occupation.  It  is  more  than  probable,  howcTer^ 
that  erents  will  yet  draw  the  two  countries  more  closely  together, 
and  he  would  decidedly  consult  his  own  interests  bv  evincing  a  nneere 
desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Italians,  whenever  he  can  do  so 
with  safety. 

So  far,  then,  have  we  followed  the  imperial  argument.  Italy  cannot 
remain  in  its  present  condition,  and  any  revolution  is  impossible,  for 
Austria  would  be  sure  to  gain  the  victory  in  the  end.  Italy,  in  order  to 
defend  her  independence  against  Austria,  would  need  an  army  of  at 
least  250,000  men,  which  it  would  require  ten  years  to  raise.  At  the 
same  time,  nature  has  effected  marvels  to  protect  Austrian  dominion  in 
Italy. 

Upper  Italy  is  a  large  plain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  south 
by  the  Apennmes,  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  sea.  This  phmi  is  intersected 
hj  deep  rivers  like  the  Ticino,  the  Po,  Adda,  Minclo,  Aaige,  Brenta,  Place, 
Livenza,  and  Tagliamento.  All  these  rivers  afford  so  many  excellent  lines  of 
defence,  and  the  principal  psssaees  have  been  fortified  bv  almost  impregnable 
outworks.  Supposing  that  an  Itcuian  army  had  reached  the  Adige  in  tnumph, 
and  that  the  insurrection  had  gained  all  the  low  country ;  assuming,  too,  that  all 
the  formidable  line  of  fortresses  had  Men  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  the 
came  would  not  even  then  be  lost  hj  Austria,  for  if  Italy  is  her  battle-field, 
Tyrol  and  the  Carinthian  Alps  are  ^neotjilaces  tParmes,  of  which  Yerona,  with 
its  fortifications  and  entrenched  camp,  capable  of  holding  50,000  men,  is  the 
advanced  work.  Supposing,  then,  Austria  supported  hj  the  Alps,  she  can  allow 
an  entire  Italian  army  to  enjoy  a  momentary  victory  with  impunity ;  by  means 
of  her  railways  she  can  collect  larse  armies,  and  by  usine  the  new  roads  she  has 
made  tbrouj^h  the  Alps,  she  can  fill  suddenly  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  drive  hmi  in  a  second  beyond  the  Po — thus  repeating  Radetzky's  successful 
manoBUvre  in  1848.  From  these  facts  every  soldier  wm  arrive  at  the  incon- 
testable truth  that  Italian  nationality  will  never  be  the  result  of  any  revolution, 
and  that  it  cannot  succeed  without  foreign  aid. 

As  the  emperor  has  declared  that  he  sincerely  desires  peace,  we  must 
Decessarily  seek  a  ieriium  quidy  as  it  is  concedea  that  Italy  cannot  go  on 
in  its  present  condition.  M.  de  la  Gu^ronniere  considers  that  he  has 
found  the  solution  of  the  Question  in  the  shape  of  an  Italian  confedera- 
tion, after  the  £Eishion  of  the  one  attempts  were  made  to  inaugurate  in 
1847,  the  Pope  being  the  spiritual  head,  the  Ring  of  Piedmont  the  sword* 
By  these  means  it  is  assumed  that  Italy  will  be  tranquillised,  and  the 
question  of  final  settlement  deferred.  There  is  only  one  slight  obstacle  ia 
tiie  way — the  consent  of  Austria  to  give  up  her  Italian  possessions.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  she  will  inaugurate  no  reforms,  nor  consent  to  join  in 
such  a  confederation  as  that  proposed.  How  is  this  question  to  be  solved  ? 
Ought  the  appeal  to  be  made  to  strength,  or  to  public  opinion,  to  conquer 
her  resistance  and  produce  a  result  so  sincerely  desired  by  civilisation  ? 
The  concluding,  and  probably  most  important,  chapter  of  this  work  will 
teach  us  the  Ni^leonic  views : 

The  treaties  which  bind  governments  are  the  international  laws  of  peoples,  and 
would  only  be  invariable  if  the  world  was  immovable.  If  the  treaties  which  are 
■to  protect  the  security  of  Europe  place  it  in  danger,  it  is  because  they  no  longer 
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tespond  to  the  neoessitxes  or  wants  that  dictated  them.  PoUtioai  pradenoe 
counsels  to  substitute  something  else  for  them.  A  power  which  would  entrench 
itself  behind  treaties  in  order  to  resist  modifications  demanded  by  general  feeling, 
would  have  doubtlesslj  an  acquired  right  on  its  side,  but  a  moral  right  and  uni- 
Tcrsal  conscience  against  it.  If,  then,  it  be  demonstrs^d  that  the  situation  of  the 
Italian  states  is  not  only  a  cause  of  suffering  to  that  country,  but  eyen  a  cause 
of  uneasiness  and  perhaps  of  revolution  in  Europe,  the  letter  of  a  treaty  would 
be  invoked  in  vain :  it  could  not  hold  against  the  necessity  of  politics  and  the 
interest  of  European  order. 

England  has  already  expressed  her  opinion  as  to  this  sophistical  inter- 
pretation of  the  riehts  of  treaties  through  her  Majesty's  speech.  The 
emperor  has  learned  that  we  are  indisposed  to  break  our  pi^hted  word ; 
for  we  feel  that  if  such  a  dangerous  theory  were  tolerated,  treaties  would 
henceforth  not  be  worth  the  parchment  on  which  they  are  written.  The 
first  Napoleon  might  cut  through  all  obligations  that  bound  him  at  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  but  the  third  of  that  dynasty  must  respect  treaties. 
He  has  a  warning  example  in  Nicholas  of  Russia,  who  brought  so 
dangerous  a  war  on  himself  by  causing  us  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  his 
sincerity.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  reconstruction  of  treaties,  the 
Emperor  Nappleon  wishes  to  apply  another  powerful  lever.  After  praying 
that  Providence  may  avert  from  him  all  necessity  of  appealing  to  force, 
he  demands  an  appeal  to  public  opinion.  *'  When  the  true  situation  of 
Italy,"  writes  M.  de  la  Gueronniire,  '^  shall  be  known  throughout  Europe, 
and  everybody  is  convinced  that  there  is  in  the  midst  of  that  land  from 
which  civilisation  sprang  a  focus  of  disorder,  disturbance,  and  profound 
perturbation  which  might  so  readily  become  a  focus  of  Hght  and  noble 
activity,  then  public  opinion  may  judge  and  perhaps  impose  on  itself  the 
pacific  justice  of  right.''  For  this  purpose  the  work  to  which  we  have 
so  repeatedly  alluded  has  been  written,  and  public  opinion  is  to  be  biased 
by  a  mass  of  arguments  of  which  scarce  one  cannot  be  controverted.  This 
idea  of  appealing  to  public  opinion  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  with 
Napoleon  III.,  and  we  find  an  explanation  of  its  meaning  in  M.  de 
Momy's  speech  to  the  Legislative  Corps.  *^  Rapid  international  communi- 
cations  and  publicity  have  created  a  new  European  power  with  which 
all  governments  are  obliged  to  reckon — this  power  is  opinion.  Opinion 
may  for  a  moment  hesitate  or  be  mingled,  but  it  ever  ranges  itself 
ultimately  on  the  side  of  right  and  humanity.  Let  us  hope  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  generous  ideas,  the  loyal  and  disinterested 
intentions  of  the  emperor,  vnll  make  their  way  in  the  world,  and  that^ 
being  adopted  by  the  sympathy  of  the  peoples,  and  supported  by  the 
credit  of  sovereigns,  they  will  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  pacific  solution 
of  all  difficult  questions."  To  such  public  opinion,  then,  France  has 
appealed,  and  has  found  but  one  supporter,  in  Sardinia,  who  desires  to 
satisfy  her  own  schemes  of  aggrandisement.  If  the  emperor  appeal  to  his 
own  people,  the  reply  is  even  more  unsatisfactory,  for  the  French  have  a 
horror  of  war  just  at  present.  The  remark  made  by  the  emperor  to  M. 
de  Hlibner  caused  a  tremendous  commotion,  and  sent  tiie  funds  down 
rapidly,  for  all  the  commercial  world  fancied  the  nephew  was  imitating 
the  uncle.  He  appeared  a  vexy  difierent  man,  then,  from  him  who,  on 
closing  the  great  Exhibition  of  1855,  uttered  the  memorable  words :  **  In 
the  present  epoch  of  civilisation,  the  successes  of  armies,  however  brilliant 
ihey  may  be,  are  only  transitory.  It  is,  in  fact,  public  opinion  that  gains 
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llw  dtfinilive  Tictory.''  If  Ae  {n^fie  dpiniim  to  wUch  tiie  eHperor 

3  of  sadi  imtttre,  his  cause  is  lost  before  htmg  lieard. 
I BL  de  la  Gneronm^  expresses  a  fervent  wish  that  *^  di^omaey 
rm  on  the  eve  of  a  contest  what  it  would  hare  to  do  on  tibe  daj 
succeeding  a  victory.''  But,  even  supposing  that  the  four  great  powers 
•emhined,  and  determined  on  finmding  an  Italian  coalition  under  the  pr»- 
rideacj  of  the  Foipe,  how  could  they  possibly  force  Austria  to  evaeoaie 
Lomhardy  and  Italy  without  striking  a  blow  ?  Were  Austria  to  ceosidsv 
a-  de&at  less  hunuUating  thaa  submiariony  what  would  beeonie,  in  that 
eaie  of  the  appeal  to  oj^nion  ?  It  would  be,  afier  all,  an  ajppeal  to  fixce 
— *-an  eztreauty  which  is  eamesfly  deprecated.  Or,  assuming  iliat  Aua« 
tria  has  been  expelled  froui  Italy,  what  will  be  the  character  of  this  pro- 
pond  confederation  ?  M.  de  la  Gu^roaniere's  pamphlet  tells  us  nothing 
about  the  future  administration  of  Lomhardy  and  the  Venetese»  WUI 
this  fertile  territory  be  annexed  to  Sardinia,  or  form  an  independent 
state  under  a  French  prince  ?  Perhaps,  too,  the  Pope  might  decline  the 
nominal  presidency  of  the  confederation,  and  nothing  is  provided  foe 
that  eventuality*  It  appears  to  us  quite  plain,  then,  that  the  proposed 
eolation  of  the  Roman  question,  which  has  produced  the  present  emr» 
hrogho,  is  quite  as  much  deferred  by  the  pn^iosed  changes  aa  it  haa  been 
dazing  the  entire  ten  years  of  French  occupation.  We  consider,  lo  a 
word,  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  France  is  untenahley  and  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleoa  must  either  retxsee  his  steps  or  engage  in  a  war* 
Which  wiU  he  choose  ? 

The  ruler  over  a  military  nalion  Hke  the  French,  whose  popularify 
depends  in  great  measure  on  the  w^ht  he  can  attach  to  hia  personal 
interferenee  in  questions  of  European  moment,  is  not  in  a  position  to 
confess  himself  in  the  wrong.  He  would,  under  certain  circttmstaaees, 
find  it  more  prudent  to  engage  in  a  war  thaa  yield  an  inch  of  ground. 
When  other  monarchs  would  grant  the  impohcy  of  theur  demands,  he  ia 
generally  instigated  by  his  pride  to  defend  the  worst  cause,  and  opposir 
tbn  only  rendeia  him  more  averse  horn  any  conciliation  which  might  be 
ascribed  to  i^prehension  of  the  issue.  Since  the  siege  of  SebastopeL 
threw  between  the  aUies  the  apple  of  discord,  the  policy  of  France  has 
decidedly  been  aggiressive  as  regards  this  country,  and  she  has  acted 
against  us  in  nearty  every  oompli^tion  which  has  srisea  firom  the  TreaSy^ 
of  Paris.  She  opposed  us  in  the  a£Eisur  of  the  principaiitjea ;  ia  the 
Schleawig-Holstein  burinesashe  threw  the  preponderance  of  her  influence 
on  the  side  of  Denmark,  and,  consequentdy,  of  Bussia ;  she  has  enabled 
that  power,  excluded  from  the  Black  Sea,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fleet 
ia  the  Meditesranean ;  and,  lastly,  she  appears  inclined  to  lenew  the  oH 
traditions  by  forming  a  counterpoise  to  our  influence  ia  Indian  waters  by 
the  occupation  of  C^Jiin  China,  At  the  same  time,  the  Emperor  Nispo- 
leon  has  collected  aa  enonnous  fleet  of  screw-steamers^  whick  has  occa- 
sioned just  apprehensions  among  ourselves,  while  he  msintains  aa  army 
of  600,000  men,  solely  for  aggressive  purposes,  as  the  CoustkutioHfik 
tells  us  that  200,000  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  ensure  tianqailiify 
at  home.  Not  for  a  moment  would  we  doubt  the  personal  good  faith  of 
Napoleon  III.  towards  this  country  ;  he  has  givea  us  too  many  instsnres 
of  his  readiness  to  aid  us  in  aay  moment  of  difficolty,  but  we  cannot  he^ 
a  growing  fediing  of  the  insecurity  of  the  alliance.  Were  any  unforeseen 
event  to  shorten  the  days  of  the  emperor,  we  feel  that  he  will  leave  his 
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'  a  niMt  iKogmaoB  kgaqr,  lAwh  migikfc  be  emplejired  agaiaall 
elvea»  wbSit^  the  oMoees  cl  «bj  EaropMs  wir  might  oonpal  a  totol^ 
dMoig*  o£  our  poliey.  Uwkr  tbeae  cinamiteaoes  we  entertain  a  diBgree> 
of  QoattiBeBS  at  eveaty  nmonr  of  warn,  and  we  oannoi  view  with  cehmeaa^ 
the  ]^panktioii8  nudoeg  in  Fraace.  Wh3e  the  eaipcrar  »  ostennUj 
uriag  every  effort  to  seeare  peaee^  we  emaot  ahuut  e«r  eyee  to  the  htA. 
that  he  is  peepanne  for  any  emeii^Qj^  and  we  regret  for  hie  own  seJce 
that  he  hat  plaoed  himarif  in  a  folae  position,  from  wineh  he  will  hare, 
great  di£Scul^  in  cecaping  withont  injiKittg  hionelL 

While  Fiance  haa  diuB  heen  eomplieatbg  the  qneataen  of  peace  or 
war,  we  aie  honad  to  oonfoaa  that  Aastria  hu  hcha^  in  the  moat  dig"- 
nified  aaamMr.  So  long  aa  the  national  honour  waa  at  atake,  she  pre-> 
pared  for  an  appeal  to  ams»  bo*  so  soon  aa  Napoleon  evinced  a  desire  for 
paeificationy  she  displayed  her  readintea  to  meet  his  viewa  She  has  even 
ao  &r  aa  to  ezprasa  her  williMMsa  to  xefor  the  Italian  mestion  to  a 
'liier  i£aa  this,  and  die  emnefer  nas  1 ' 


Nothii^  eaa  he  foiier  ttaa  this,  and  die  empofer  nas  thna 
oppertaEnity  of  evrang  a  ^fficnlty,  which  he  onghtnot  to  a^leet  in  the 
iatereata  of  humanity.  Nor  has  Anstfia  iaTolred  the  questioa  by  tahis|^ 
any  notioe  of  the  menacea  of  Sardinia :  foeliag  that  Victor  Emaaanuel 
was  eacoongcd  br  the  laagaage  of  hici  powec&l  ally,  ahe  preferred 
addraowng  honelf  directly  to  the  latter,  and  we  smeerely  tniait  the  nntter 
will  vet  be  aatis&ctonly  settkd. 

There  ia  one  point  to  which  we  must  refer,  as  giving^  a  material  gua- 
rantee of  peace — ^naawl^,  that  both  Aoatria  and  France  would  find  eoBr 
sideraUe  mflfandty  in  nosing  the  sinewaof  war.  The  laat  Austrian  loan 
haa  met  with  no  great  snoeesa  in  our  market,  while  Nrnpoleen  III.  would 
find  it  rather  difficnlt  to  increase  the  national  debt  of  Fraace,  which  haa 
grown  ham  214  BMUaons  in  18^1  to  337  millions  of  poonda  on  the  Is* 
of  January,  1858.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  he  could  not  have  oon^ 
timed  the  Crimean  war  mneh  longer,  owing  to  the  utter  eshaostion  of 
Ua  treasury.  And  in  thak  case  me  war  waa  popnfaov  while  at  present 
the  andior  of  ^^Aurons-nomi  la  Guerre  P"  assures  us  that  hardly  one-, 
million  out  of  the  Freach  pqpnlatkm  would  view  aa  Austrian  war  with 
pleasare.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  incfeaaed  commerce  and  mate- 
rial proeperity,  the  diaraeter  of  dM  FrenA  haa  uadeigooe  a  remarkable 
dbange;  they  have  now  no  intense  yearning  for  military  gksy,  and  hailed 
wi^hcoasidevabkaatisfoctun  the  sittlition  of  the  Garde  Natienale.  The 
'  only  possibilifty  ia  that  the  army,  kept  up  at  proportMnately  so  exagge- 
rated an  amount,  maydamanda  war  at  any  price,  and  the  emperor  might 
he  oenpeikd  to  yieU.  How  nmab  wiaer  would  it  be  for  hiaa  to  diafauid 
thcae  torhalegat  cohorts,  and  thaa  guarantee  £atepe  a  long  dnratieik  of 
peace,  wUck  we  should  aU  greefe  inth  pkasnre  P 

One  thing  is  certain:  France  ia  the  only  Earopean  eonntty  firom  which, 
aaj  grave  apprehensiona  of  war  can  be  entertained,  and  so  long  aa  the 
emperor  keeps  iq»  his  prosent  enormous  force,  Europe  will  never  be 
thoaoagy^  traaqnii  Austria  ia  eonqpelkd  in  self-defence  to  erhaust  hat 
rasowtes  m  mamtaimag  an  eqnaliy  powerfol  focee^  aaA  thus  eemmeiQe 
ierobbed  of  many  veins  of  wealth  whLeh  might  be  profitably  employed. 
With  the  certain  prospect  of  peace  before  her,  Aastria  eoold  reduce  hec 


«aay,  and  inanguiate  a  aystem  of  giadnal  raforov  wfaadL  might  f  umiak  a 
pacific  solution  of  the  Italian  question.     She  has  no  desire  for  war;  aha* 
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hat  tdfiered  enough  alieady,  and  we  have  no  doubt  she  will  aooept  any 
ezplanadoDS  which  Napoleon  III.  may  be  pleased  to  offer  her,  and 
express  herself  amply  satisfied.  But  if  the  emperor  be  bent  on  war,  he 
will  find  a  foeman  not  unworthy  of  his  steel  in  Austria.  Since  1848  the 
utmost  efforts  have  been  made  to  augment  the  efficiency  of  her  army, 
and  it  is  now  as  powerful  and  weU«organised  as  the  French.  It  is  very 
possible  that  it  might  be  beaten  in  a  first  campaign,  for  the  Austrians 
are  the  slowest  of  all  Germans  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  possess  a 
peculiar  amount  of  dogged  perseverance,  which  would  render  them  most 
troublesome  opponents  in  any  protracted  war.  It  is  true  they  have  lost 
Radetxky,  who  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  ramifications 
of  Italian  warfare,  but  he  has  left  belund  him  many  promiong  scholars, 
whom  Austria  may  safely  depend  on  in  the  hour  of  need. 

We  consider,  then,  that  the  appeal  to  public  opinion  on  which  Napo- 
leon III.  depended  has  fidled,  and  although  he  idludes  in  such  flattering 
terms  in  his  speech  to  the  intimate  relations  subsbting  between  France 
and  Russia,  he  is  fiu:  too  wise  to  depend  on  that  country  for  any  valuable 
assbtance  in  the  event  of  a  continents!  war.  Russia  is  well  aware  of 
her  own  weakness,  and  that  she  cannot  take  the  field  with  any  chance  of 
success  for  the  next  fifty  years ;  and  though  she  might  do  her  best  to 
cripple  the  resources  of  Austria,  she  would  engage  in  no  open  hostilities. 
J£f  then,  the  Emperor  of  France  be  determined  on  war  at  any  price,  he 
now  knows  precisely  where  to  look  for  his  allies ;  from  us  he  can  expect 
no  assistance^  and  u  events  forced  us  into  an  adverse  position,  he  would 
only  have  himself  to  blame.  His  policy  during  the  last  three  years  has 
compeUed  us  to  draw  more  closely  the  bonds  connecting  us  with  Austria, 
and  it  might  be  that  an  aggressive  war  on  his  part  would  compel  us 
most  reluctantly  to  throw  our  wdght  against  him  in  the  interests  of 
Europe. 

But  such  a  result  would  be  most  deplorable.  Strong  in  our  alliance^ 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  might  have  gone  down  to  posterity  with  a  repu* 
tation  greater  tlum  that  of  his  unde,  insomuch  that  he  displayed  the 
virtue  of  self-restraint  which  is  so  rare  among  autocrats ;  while,  if  he 
yield  to  the  dictates  of  his  ambition,  and  seek  the  hollow  glory  of  the 
battle-field,  he  will  turn  hissincefest  friends  away  from  him,  and  deal  his 
country  a  blow  from  which  it  would  require  years  to  recover.  The 
liberation  of  Italy  is  not  worthy  such  a  sacrifice.  In  the  words  of  Lord 
Derby,  ^'  the  declaration  that '  I'empire  c'est  la  piux'  had  established  con- 
fidence throughout  Europe,  and  credit  and  prosperity  in  France,"  and 
we  should  be  sincerely  sony  to  see  such  a  result  imperiled  to  satisfy  a 
barren  thirst  for  renown  which  would  only  end  in  bitter  disappointment. 

We  confess  that  we  have  taken  a  gloomy  aspect  of  the  present  state 
of  continental  affiurs,  for  the  moody  silence  the  Emperor  of  France  has 
maintained,  and  his  incessant  preparations  for  war,  enforce  such  a  view. 
Most  heartily  do  we  hope  that  our  forebodings  may  be  entirely  frustrated, 
and  that  the  emperor  by  one  word  of  manly  avowal  will  at  once  restore 
that  confidence,  the  vrant  of  which  is  producing  such  lamentable  results 
throughout  Europe.  One  thing,  however,  is  certMn :  unless  Nano- 
leon  III.  hastens  to  make  that  avowal,  matters  will  grow  beyond  nis 
control,  and  an  awful  responsibility  will  rest  upon  him  and  his  advisers 
to  evil. 
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MEXICO  AND  THE  MEXICANS. 

The  popular  mind  satisfies  itself  ^th  three  very  general  ideas  in  re- 
ference to  Mexico :  first,  that  it  is  a  vast  and  fertile  territory,  more  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  its  romantic  scenery,  as  also  for  its  dangers  and 
inconveniences — both  natural  and  artificial — ^from  storms,  banditti,  and 
vile  hostelries ;  secondly,  that  it  had  an  ancient  history,  of  which  very 
little  is  known,  save  that  its  older  inhabitants  left  some  magnificent 
monuments  of  industry,  and  many  more  of  a  grotesque  character,  be- 
hind them;  and  thirdly,  that  as  a  Spanish  viceroyalty.  Or  a  Spanish 
republic,  its  present  inhabitants  have  inherited  the  pride  and  vices  of  the 
mother  country,  have  superadded  to  them  those  of  a  tropical  climate,  and 
that  the  vices  of  the  people  having  extended  to  its  rulers,  the  whole 
nation  is  now  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  disorganisation. 

And  no  wonder  that  the  popular  mind  should  be  satisfied  with  such 
crude  and  imperfect  ideas,  when  we  consider  that  previous  to  the 
publications  of  our  own  native  historian,  the  elegant  and  learned 
Bobertson,  little  more  was  known  of  this  and  the  other  Spanish  co- 
lonies than  the  history  of  their  discovery  and  conquest ;  and  even 
the  information  afforded  by  Robertson  was,  till  the  days  of  Fres-  . 
cott,  most  scanty  and  imperfect.  For  two  hundred  years,  with  the 
exception  of  Ulloa's  travels,  and  the  narratives  of  Bouguer  and  Conda- 
mine,  no  satisfactory  intelligence  had  been  communicated  to  the  world 
relating  to  any  of  the '.  principal  Spanish  settlements.  It  was  not  till 
Spain  abandoned  the  system  of  secrecy  and  concealment,  and  threw  open 
the  trade  to  other  nations,  that  travellers  appeared  such  as  Molina, 
Alcedo,  Estalla,  Depons,  Antillon,  and,  above  all,  Humboldt,  whose 
*•  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain"  is,  despite  the  changes  which  fifty  years 
have  called  forth,  a  point  d*appui  for  every  writer  on  Mexico.  The 
great  Frussian's  researches  did  not,  however,  extend  to  northern,  or  New 
Mexico,  and  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  what  we  know  of  that  region  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  among  whom  Prescott  takes  the  lead  as 
historian,  and  Pike  and  Stephens  as  explorers.  In  our  own  times,  C. 
Swrtorius,  a  German  by  birth,  but  who  has  resided  in  this  magnificent 
country,  and  amidst  the  people  and  with  them,  daring  a  long  series  of 
years,  has  published  what  he  designates  as  ''  Landscapes  and  Popular 
Sketches,"*  not  exactly  "  a  book  of  travels,  conscientiously  detaiUng 
erexy  event  from  day  to  day,  with  the  customary  adjunct  of  the  bill  of 

*  Mexico.    Landscapes  and  Popular  Sketches  by  C.  Sartorius.     Edited  by 
Dr.  Qaspey.    With  Steel  Engravings  by  Distingiished  Artists,  from  Original 
Sketches  by  Moritz  Rugendas.    Trttbner  and  Co. 
AprUr-yoi^.  cxv.  no.  cccclx.  2  o     ^ 
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fieure,  nor  geographical,  ethnological,  statistical  treatises,  nor  even  a  sys- 
tematical enumeration  of  the  natural  history  of  Mexico ;  but  views  of 
the  country,  sometimes  a  mere  outline  taken  at  a  distance,  sometimes  a 
more  complete  picture,  drawn  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  adorned  with 
foliage  and  creeping  lianas — sketches  taken  from  the  life,  in  the  palace 
or  in  the  cottage  in  the  fiir^extending  savannah,  or  in  the  minew"  It 
has,  indeed,  been  Mr.  Sartorius's  urn  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
gpreat  Humboldt,  and  at  the  same  ^ime  be,  if  possible,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  more  popular  in  his  descriptions.  If  Germany,  he  says,  may  be 
proud  of  possessing  so  scientific  an  architect,  his  pages  '^  may  perhaps  be 
reg^arded  as  the  cmiamental  carving  and  fluting  of  the  g^at  master's 
strictly  correct  edifice." 

If  we  appfoach  the  eoast  of  M^ico,  as  is  usually  done,  by  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz,  with  its  renowned  fort  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulna,  dark  forests^ 
gradually  sloping  upwards,  are  seen  to  endose  the  sandy  shore  to  the 
WMt ;  then  follow  several  mountain  terraces,  one  commanding  the  other, 
till  at  length,  towering  above  all,  the  magnificent  cones  and  indented 
BUBunits  €?  the  dark  blue  Andes  seem  to  support  the  clear  vauH  of 
heaven.  Majestically  rearing  their  heads  over  their  fellows  are  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  peak  of  Orizava  and  the  wild  jagged  crater  of 
Perote.  From  the  latter  the  mountains  branch  off  northwards  to  the 
sea,  twminatWig  in  an  abmpt  rocky  wall  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  whilst 
to  the  south  the  Cordilleras  extend  in  a  huge  semicircle  in  the  distant 
horizon.  Everywhere  we  find  the  same  features — a  narrow  level  tract 
of  coast,  not  many  miles  in  width,  then  a  gradual  ascent  by  gently 
ifielining  slopes  to  the  spurs  of  the  mountains,  and  finally  to  the  high- 
lands, which,  almost  uninterrupted,  extend  for  many  hundred  miles  from 
nordi  to  south,  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast. 

On  landing,  everything  appears  strange — language,  dress,  and  com- 
plexion of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  town,  with  its  Andalusian- Moorish 
trappings.  ''Here  we  behold  a  group  of  negroes  and  mukttoes  ges- 
ticulating in  the  most  passionate  manner,  there  the  copper-coloured 
Indian  nlently  fsShmg  his  fruit  for  sale  ;  the  clearer  skinned  Mestizo, 
or  Mestin,  nrges  forward  his  horse,  or  trots  on  an  ass  after  his  weH- 
laden  mules,  whilst  the  European  or  Creole  dandy,  puffing  his  cigar, 
examines  die  new  arrivals.  On  one  side  the  Paris  fisLshions,  on  the  other 
the  lightest  possible  dothing,  consisting  of  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat, 
coloured  or  white  shirt,  and  ample  trousers.  The  fair  sex  exhibits  the 
same  contrast :  <»i  one  hand  the  greatest  luxury,  on  the  other  half-naked. 
What  European  can  &il  to  be  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  fat  negreas 
there,  who,  seated  comfortably  at  the  door  of  her  house,  with  a  short 
day  pipe  in  her  mouth,  caresses  her  perfectly  naked  oflfepring,  eHnging 
to  and  clambering  about  her  like  a  very  f^e  ?  Who  would  not  cast  a 
glanee  after  that  troop  of  Mestin  girls,  alt  mounted,  with  fluttering 
ribands  in  their  straw  hats,  as,  smoking  their  cigarettes,  they  jest  with 
their  brown  admirer,  who,  seated  on  his  long-eared  steed,  thrums  his 
jarana  and  sings  jocular  songs  T* 

The  women  and  girls  of  the  lower  dassee  wear  large  four-cornered 
wrappers  of  calico,  witfi  nothing  save  a  fine  chemise,  cJften  embroidered 
and  trimmed  with  lace  beneath.  They  have  abo  a  wide  petticoat  of 
bright  calico  or  muslin,  sometimes  with  a  white  under-petticoat^  whilat 
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ikm  feet,  ivDoeeatof  stockings,  ave  encased  in  light  silk  shoes.  The 
drass  of  the  weahhy  Creole  ladies  is  pretty  much  the  sante  as  with 
SmopeaDS,  being  regulated  by  the  newest  Pariman  fashions.  For  chnrch- 
goiag,  nevertheless,  they  adhere  to  the  ancient  Spanish  black  mantilla, 
falling  from  the  head  over  the  shoulders,  and  half  way  down  the  arms. 

In  Mexioo,  as  indeed  in  all  the  originally  Spanish  colonies,  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  the  towns  is  more  or  less  similar  to  what  is  observed  in  the 
motker  eountry.  Straight  streets  with  raised  foot-pavements,  massive 
steae  houses  witb  flat  roofs,  churches  in  ihe  Italian  style  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  lofty  towers  and  high  cupolas,  covered,  for  the  most 
pait^  with  porti-eoloured  shining  tiles,  meet  the  eye.  The  interior  of 
die  hoiaseB  is  decidedly  Moorish.  You  enter  through  an  arched  gateway 
into  the  first  eoort,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  which  is  repeated  in  the 
upper  stories.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartments  all  open  on 
mu  oomtt  In  sowe  districts  there  is  a  pretty  fountain  in  the  centra 
Tmmd  which  flowering  plants  are  grouped  in  large  vases.  A. second 
court  is  usually  surrounded  by  the  servants'  offices,  kitchens,  and  stables. 
In  Vers  Cruz  thero  aro  no  fountains,  the  flat  sandy  soil  does  not  afford 
a  drop  of  waiter,  and  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  tropical  storms  is 
collected  ia  large  stone  cisterns.  Within  lihe  town  the  numerous  black 
wltuxes,  seated  in  long  rows  on  the  buildings,  or  disputing  with  the  lean 
dogs  in  the  streets  for  the  refuse  of  the  kitchens,  make  a  strange  impres- 
son,  and,  without,  the  shrubless  downs  impart  a  dull,  forbidding  feeling. 

Two  great  roads  lead  horn  Vera  Cruz  to  the  interior ;  the  one  passing 
through  Jalspa  and  Perote,  the  other  through  Cordova  and  Orizava. 
The  travieUer  may  either  proceed  by  mail-coach,  by  sedan  borne  by 
Males,  or  IB  a  still  more  independent  manner,  monnteid  on  a  mettlesome 
Istile  ideziean  horse.  The  road  lies  at  first  over  the  sandy  district,  and 
it  is  BOflM  time  before  the  wooded  region  is  attained,  and  where  the  beau- 
tifid  flowering  trees,  shrubs,  and  lianas  rejoice  the  traveller's  eye.  On 
the  hanks  of  the  river  Antigua  rows  of  black  and  white  ibises,  dazing 
white  herons,  and  red  spoonbills,  may  be  seen  perohed  on  the  horizontal 
hnmchee  of  ^e  Fums  amerieana ;  and  occasionally  an  old  alligator  may 
he  seett  SMming  himself  on  a  dry  log,  and  looking  like  a  log,  too. 

The  huts  of  1^  garochos,  or  coaeters,  are  we  most  simple  tfnngs 
ksagioaUe— ^vralls  of  bamboo  stems,  and  a  roof  of  palm-leaves.  The 
limr  supplies  them  with  fish  and  turtle,  the  forest  with  game;  ready 
money  is  obtained  by  charcoal  burning,  and  they  cultivate  a  little  maize 
aftd  a  fow  fruits,  as  bananas,  pines,  oranges,  and  lemons.  Such  a  boun- 
teims  nature  makes  man  idle.  If  the  garocho  wants  fuel  he  goes  out 
wkh  his  donkey  aad  brings  in  a  fallen  tree ;  he  then  passes  it  in  by  the 
door  to  the  firepbee,  and  when  the  end  is  consumed  it  is  pushed  in 
larther,  aoskd  ao  en,  till  it  gets  into  the  house.  On  the  same  river  is  the 
liilaji^Li  ii  the  same  name,  the  first  permanent  setdement  of  Fernando 
Oartcs,  and  whose  stone  diurch  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country. 

Bejood  this  die  trav<riler  reaches  die  first  palm  forest.  Our  author, 
who  is  most  flMDste,  and,  indeed,  an  invaluable  guide,  in  describing  the 
lioh  and  humriaBt  vegetatm  of  the  eomitry,  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
aatraiioed  ai  the  scene  now  presented  to  his  view.  A  forest  of  this 
kaad,  he  says,  represents  "  die  grandest  eupok;  pahns  of  all  siaes  oon- 
atituted  the  proud  vaulting,  the  capitals  were  represented  by  the  blossoms 
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and  fruit  which  regularly  appeared  under  the  stipules,  the  dark  gloomy 
forest  fonning'the  walls,  the  light  of  the  deep  hlue  sky  penetrating 
solely  through  the  feathery  palm  foliage.  A  feeling  of  indescribable  awe 
and  reverence  was  given  birth  to  in  me»  and  too  distinctly  I  recognised 
and  bowed  before  the  might  of  the  All- Wise." 

That  part  of  the  coast  in  which  the  conditions  most  favourable  for 
luxuriance  of  vegetation — a  powerful  sun,  and  moisture  loaded  with 
carbon — exist,  is  the  one  least  fitted  for  man.  The  moist  atmosphere 
produces  not  only  all  the  bad  fevers  prevalent  in  tropical  r^ons,  but 
calls  into  existence  countless  armies  of  tormenting  mosquitoes,  ticks,  and 
blood-sucking  insects,  which  render  life  a  complete  torment.  The  only 
sounds  that  enliven  these  dark  forests  are  the  chirping  of  crickets  and 
grasshoppers,  the  chattering  of  pan-ots,  the  tapping  of  woodpeckers,  and 
the  cnr  of  the  apes. 

A  few  leagues  more,  and  the  plains,  with  their  palm  forests,  are  lef^ 
behind,  the  countiy  becomes  undulated  and  rocky,  chiefly  volcanic,  and 
rent  by  fearful  chasms.  In  the  summer  months  the  tropical  nuns  call 
forth  a  lively  green  in  these  savannahs  or  prairies,  which  extend  from 
800  to  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  At  such  times  thousands  of  cows 
pasture  on  the  rich  juicy  grass,  tended  by  the  leather-jacketed  ran- 
cheros,  who  dwell  in  solitary  farms,  for  there  are  neither  towns  nor 
villages  in  these  wild  districts.  Yet  it  was  not  so  in  olden  times.  Traces 
of  terraces,  water-dams,  houses,  large  cities,  and  miles  of  regular  roads, 
are  to  be  met  with  buried  in  shrubs  and  tall  grass ;  remains  of  extinct 
tribes  and  of  a  dense  agricultural  population,  who  had  been  extirpated 
before  the  Spaniards  invaded  the  country.  At  one  time  every  foot  of 
land  appears  to  have  been  as  diligently  cultivated  as  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  or  the  Euphrates  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  At  other  times  of  the 
year  these  wildernesses  are  clothed  with  low  thorny  mimosas  and  other 
shrubs  and  trees,  whilst  dark  pillar-shaped  cacteae,  opuntias,  mamillareas, 
bromelias,  and  agaves  start  up  from  heaps  of  stones.  In  die  dry  season 
the  prairies  are  also  often  set  on  fire,  partly  to  destroy  the  clouds  of  tor* 
menting  ticks  and  tarantulas,  partly  to  call  forth  a  new  crop  from  beneath 
the  ashes.  In  this  region  the  village  of  Codasta  alone,  the  ancient 
Cantastlan,  with  fine  ruins  of  hewn  stone,  covered  with  sculpture,  dates 
from  an  historical  period ;  it  was  a  royal  residence,  and  was  aestroyed  in 
the  Aztec  wars  with  the  Toltees  a  century  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards. 

On  attaining  an  elevation  of  2600  feet  we  come  to  the  oak  and  ever- 
green forests.  There  is  no  gradual  transition  from  bush  to  tree  ;  ^*  the 
complete  forest  stands  all  at  once  before  us."  This  region  extends  to  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet.  <'  Here  we  can  breathe  freely,  no  pestiferous 
vapours  rise  from  the  soil,  no  intermittent  fevers  rob  ue  planter  of  his 
vigour,  no  enervating  heats  hem  his  activity.  A  soft,  mild  atmosphere 
prevails  here  all  the  year  round,  rendered  pleasant  during  the  day  by  the 
sea-breeze,  cooled  at  night  by  the  refreshing  mountain  air.  Here  the 
clouds,  driven  by  the  trade-wind  towards  the  highlands,  most  frequendy 
discharge  themselves ;  the  country  is  never  long  without  fertilising  rain, 
and  the  plants  are  nighdy  refreshed  with  a  heavy  dew.  Without  artificial 
irrigation,  here  flourish  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco^  and  the  banana; 
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without  weairisoine  labour  bounteous  nature  fumiihes  abundance  of  whole- 
some food  within  a  small  space." 

Plants  which  in  the  north  scarcely  rise  above  the  ground  become  trees 
in  this  fertile  region;  for  instance,  the  wolfs-milk  species,  the  thorn- 
apple,  the  nightshade,  and  sage.  This  is  also  particularly  tlie  case  with 
the  climbing  and  arborescent  ferns,  which  may  be  reckoned  amongst 
nature's  most  graceful  productions.  So  active  are  the  powers  of  nature 
that  they  call  forth  life  wherever  moisture  can  arrive.  Every  tree  is  a 
colony  of  countless  plants.  The  forests  produce  many  excellent  kinds  of 
wild  fruits,  to  which  the  Old  World  has  sent  its  cultivated  additions.  An 
Indian  village  of  this  zone  presents  a  truly  delightful  picture,  surrounded 
by  heavily-laden  orange- trees  and  banana  stalks,  by  fruits  of  every 
imaginable  shape  and  hue,  and  by  the  blossoming  shrubs  which  in- 
variably follow  the  steps  of  man.  Arborescent  dahlias,  graceful  and 
various-tinted  blumerias,  and  lilacs  and  roses  surround  every  Indian  hut 

The  traveller  cannot  fail,  however,  to  experience  surpnse  on  passing 
through  these  fertile  districts,  where  there  have  long  been  large  settle- 
ments— for  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cordova,  Orizava,  Huatusco, 
Jalapa,  Papontla,  and  other  towns— to  see  how  little  land  is  cultivated. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  spare  population,  partly  by  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  which  produces  within  a  small  space  a  mass  of 
nutritious  fruits.  Who  is  unacquainted  with  the  valuable  and  important 
banana  or  plantain,  which  can  furnish  sustenance  for  fifty  men  from 
ground  on  which  wheat  would  not  give  more  than  would  be  requisite  for 
the  nourishment  of  two,  and  of  the  nourishing  roots,  such  as  yam,  manioc^ 
amm,  batate,  and  arrowroot  ?  The  yield  of  maize  is  two  hundred-fold, 
of  rice  fifty  to  sixty-fold ;  the  coffee- plant  flourishes  here  as  in- its  native 
mountains ;  vanilla  grows  in  the  forests ;  colouring  matter,  spices,  and 
drugs  are  iri  part  spontaneously  brought  forth  by  nature.  Can  we  wonder 
if  the  colonists  as  well  as  the  natives  enjoy  the  banquet  thus  prepared  for 
them,  and  deem  it  folly  to  provide  for  the  future?  The  very  biras  of  the 
air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  seem  to  set  the  example  of  thoughtlessness 
and  improvidence. 

We  find  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  at  the  height  of  from  2500  to 
4500  feet  above  the  sea.  Most  of  the  original  settlements  of  the  natives 
are  met  with  at  an  elevation  of  between  four  to  six  thousand  feet.  In 
loftier  situations  the  climate  is  no  longer  tropical ;  frequent  rains  cool  the 
air,  and  in  winter  rime  and  snow-storms  are  not  unusual.  Nevertheless 
this  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy  and  uniform;  the  valleys  and  mountain 
slopes  are  adorned  with  perennial  gpreen,  and  the  products  of  the  temperate 
zones  can  be  harvested  the  whole  year  round. 

It  is  in  the  forest  region,  however,  more  than  in  that  of  the  savannahs, 
tiiat  those  picturesque  scenes  are  met  with  which  form  the  staple  theme 
of  admiration  with  every  Mexican  traveller.  The  mountains  are  deeply 
indented,  the  valleys  narrow,  and  declivities  steep,  and  there  are  every- 
where indications  of  volcanic  activity,  streams  of  lava,  craters  fallen  in, 
mountains  uplifted  and  cast  down.  All  the  streams  are  torrents,  and  they 
form  countiess  waterfalls.  A  vapoury  cloud  is  often  observed  rising  from 
some  obscure  recess  of  the  forest ;  it  is  sure  to  be  a  cascade,  precipitating 
itself  into  some  deep  abyss.     It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  countiy 
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assomes  the  level  appearaooe  of  plateaus,  or  of  broader  valleys.  For  tbe 
most  part  it  has  an  aJpine  character,  with  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  aspeet^ 
smiiing  rallejs,  dark  forest-grown  mountuDs^  everywhere  moisture,  and 
an  exuberant  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom. 

It  is  the  reverse  with  the  alpine  or  highland  districts.  Here  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  ranges,  instead  of  jutting  forth,  rise  in  die  form  of  teiraoes 
and  vast  plains  or  plateaus,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  the  peoatiar 
character  of  its  vegetation.  '^  In  countless  spots  we  find  ourselves  in  tlie 
most  beautiful  woods,  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  semi-tropical  v^etatikm  ; 
a  steep  mountain-patli  conducts  us  2000  feet  higher,  and  as  though  by 
magk  we  stand  in  a  pine-forest,  and  hear  the  wlustling  of  the  wind  as  in 
the  forests  of  the  North.''  But  generally  the  change  is  more  gradual,  and 
the  ordinary  forest  trees,  as  the  oak,  alder,  and  arbutus,  are  found  extmid- 
ing  far  into  the  pine  regions.  The  lowest  limit  of  the  pines  is  sBuaUy 
6500  to  6800  feet 

The  different  fonns  of  the  Mexican  coniferse  have  not  only  been  lately  do- 
scribed,  but  miniature  specimens  of  these  dwellers  on  the  Andes  are  seen  in 
most  botanic  gardens.  These,  however,  can  afford  no  idea  of  the  grandeai  sad 
majesty  of  thme  mountain  forests.  The  straight,  slender  stems,  often  100  or 
ISO  feet  in  hei^t,  the  close  summits  with  the  brandies  inclining  downwards^ 
the  sharp-pointed  leaves,  now  shorter,  now  longer,  the  cones  sometimes  quite 
small,  sometimes  immense,  the  frowning  groups  of  Abies  reliaioM,  which  are 
famished  with  branches  from  the  base  upwards,  the  solemn  stiuness  prevailing, 
interrupted  only  by  the  occasional  scream  of  the  blue  jay,  of  the  green  aras,  or 
the  howl  of  some  hungry  wolf,— all  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  more  op- 
pressive even  than  that  of  the  far-extendinf  prairie.  Ravines  with  ibamio^ 
mountain  torrents,  steep  masses  of  rock,  and  green  meadows,  afford  now  ana 
then  some  variety  to  the  otherwise  monotonous  scenery;  here,  too,  we  &ad  all 
the  charms  of  alpine  vegetation.  All  is  familiar  to  us,  horn  the  grasses  to  the 
different  species  of  clover,  crowfoot,  potentillise,  gentianee,  strawberries^  and 
violets.  VaccinisB  and  other  mountain  berries  are  found  here  as  in  the  north, 
the  luoins  and  penstemonose  blossom  even  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet,  where 
the  aider  abreaay  disappears,  and  nothing  is  found  save  the  Finus  Montesunus^ 
the  forest  tree  of  greatest  elevation.  The  juniper  species  are  not  met  witih  so 
high ;  very  few  indeed  grow  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  but  all  tbe  more 
om  the  west.  The  agave  and  cactus  are  only  seen  here  and  there  between  the 
rooks;  they  object  to  the  moist  climate  of  the  eastern  dedivity,  although  they 
are  not  whoUy  unrepresented. 

Although  the  forest  disappears  from  the  loftiest  and  most  desolate 
portions  of  the  mountains,  vegetation  does  not  entirely  cease.  Large 
patches  are  still  covered  with  grass,  with  some  shrubs,  and,  stiil  more, 
flowering  plants ;  the  senecio,  with  its  silvery  beard,  and  the  snow^histle, 
completely  covered  with  grey  felt,  are  seen,  with  lichens  and  mosses,  in 
the  loftiest  regions.  Above  14,500  feet  the  latter  are  alone  met  wrth, 
and  they  extend  as  high  as  14,700  feet.  On  Orizava,  Parmelio  degan9 
rises  above  all.  A  few  steps  further  and  we  are  on  the  borders  of  the 
region  of  eternal  snow,  or  ice,  for  it  is  here  a  compact  mass  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  loose  snow,  which  is  constantly 
thawing  and  being  replaced. 

From  this  standpoint,  which  is  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  let  us 
view  the  country  we  have  traversed.  An  interminable  prospect  lies  before  us, 
too  extensive  for  every  different  object  to  be  distinguished.  We  clearly  recog- 
nise the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  gulf,  the  darker  forest-region  of  the  coast,  the 
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%hter  tracts  of  prairie-land.  Thea  follow  the  sombre,  waTy  lines  of  the  fonet- 
cUd  moontains,  occasionally  interrupted  by  cultivation.  Tne  chasniB  indicating 
the  water-courses  are  distinctly  recognised  by  their  profound  shade;  solitary 
white  dots  in  the  midst  of  the  foliage  we  presume  to  oe  churches  and  villages. 
The  mountains  ascend  from  terrace  to  terrace ;  we  recog^iise  the  line  of  the  pine- 
forests,  where  they  are  in  full  development,  and  the  elevation  where  the  trees 
completely  disappear.  From  the  threshold  of  rigid  death,  as  from  the  North 
C^e,  or  the  slacierB  of  Iceland,  our  eyes  pass  irom  the  Arctic  lone  and  tiie 
mne-groves  of  the  north  to  the  gardens  ot  the  Hespeiides  with  their  golden 
fruit,  and  thence  to  the  glowing  zone  where  the  palms  and  the  arboresoent  fens 
and  grasses  are  developed.  An  immeasurable  nanorama  acquaints  us  with  the 
physiognomy  of  the  country— 4iamely,  a  gradual  ascent  of  the  soil  from  the  sea 
to  the  ridge  of  the  highlands,  and  from  there  a  gentle,  declining  slope  to  the  far- 
extending  table-lands  or  plateaus. 

It  is  not  tlie  same  with  tlie  eastem  half  of  Mexico  as  it  is  with  tfie 
western.  The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  Pacific  to  the  height  of 
10,000  to  12,000  feet,  then  falls  again  some  3000  or  4000  feet,  fonn- 
ing  those  extensive  plateaus  which  lie  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  eonstitate  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  the  eonntry.  Viewed 
from  the  same  summit  as  befn^,  moderatelj  \o^  monntain  chains  are 
seen  to  bound  the  plain ;  groups  of  mountains,  mostly  pointed  or  with 
Mont  cones,  intemipt  the  surface,  whilst  forther  to  the  west  a  lofty  cor- 
diUera,  with  a  snowy  summit,  closes  the  picture.  No  forests,  no  luxuriant 
meadows  can  be  perceived  in  the  ralley,  but  on  all  sides  cultivated  fields, 
many  villages  aiMi  hamlets,  also  sand  and  moor,  grej  lava  masses,  hare 
mountains,  or  slopes  with  a  few  scattered  bushes  or  low  trees.  The 
o^lntrast  is  so  great,  that  it  seems  as  though  one  were  transported  to  a 
totally  different  country,  from  the  soulih  to  the  north,  from  tne  fragrant 
forest  to  the  dreary  heath. 

The  great  plateau,  or  table-land,  of  Mexico  is  intersected  by  numerous 
momtain  chains,  which,  however,  never  completely  interrupt  the  com- 
munieation  of  die  phiteaus  with  each  other.  From  the  18th  to  die 
13th  degrees  there  are  carriage-roads,  and  from  Mexico  to  Chihnahaa  a 
nulroad  could  easily  be  constructed.  The  climate  resembles  that  of 
SoaChem  Europe,  mnce  the  vegetation  has  nowhere  a  tropical  appear* 
anee,  seiiher  is  it  so  perfectly  developed,  nor  in  such"extd)erant  masses. 
Tlie  grasses  are  short  and  fine,  the  trees  low,  tiie  mountains  bare.  Sac* 
eulent  pfamts,  as  the  cactus,  agave,  and  yucca,  with  the  mimosa  and 
composite  plants,  determine  the  character  of  the  landscape.  Villages  and 
larg«  farms  (haciendas)  are  met  with,  and  attached  to  them  are  extenave 
CfAivations  of  wheat,  maize^  barley,  and  pulse.  On  all  sides  the  agares 
boQttd  the  fields  and  roads,  and  sutromid  the  scattered  dwellings. 

The  plaiBS  of  Tlascala  and  Haatmantla,  of  Puebla,  Mexico,  Queretaro, 
Morelia,  and  Guanajuato,  present  landscapes  which  resemUe  Ihose  of 
southern  Europe.  Numerous  towns,  vtllages,  and  farms,  snrrounded  by 
oiiye,  fig,  cherry,  apple^  ^prince,  and  other  trees,  avenues  of  poplar  and 
aflli,  orchards  aad  Idtohen-gardens  of  all  kinds,  would  make  the  trayeRer 
feif^  that  he  is  on  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  if  llie  plantations  of  agsvea 
and  the  garden-^hedges  of  cactus  did  not  remind  us  of  Montezuma's 
empire. 

Whersrver  there  is  neither  water  nor  cuKtvation— on  the  rocks  and 
iMMiBtaiBs  aad  on  the  more  arid  phons — succulent  plants  abound  in  the 
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most  whimsical  and  varied  forms.  An  acquaintance  with  hot-hoase 
plants  IB  now  so  general,  that  we  may  venture  just  to  glahce  at  these. 
Small  and  very  prickly  mamillarese  scarcely  raise  themselves  above  the 
ground,  g^ups  of  a  larger  kind  nestle  in  the  rocks,  melocactesB  and 
echinocactesB  of  all  dimensions  start  up,  from  the  sixe  of  a  fist  to  the 
altitude  of  a  man,  from  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  furnished  with 
short  or  long,  with  straight  or  curved  prickles.  The  opuntise,  or  Indian 
figs,  are  crowded  together  in  distinct  groups,  differing  in  form,  sixe,  and 
colour  of  the  leaves  or  branches,  and  in  blossom  and  fruit.  The  cereese 
creep  like  snakes  along  the  ground,  cling  to  the  branches  of  trees  and  to 
the  rocks,  or  rise  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  gene- 
rality of  their  species.  There  is  one  singular  species  called  org^nos,  whose 
appearance  is  umost  incredible.  A  thick,  ungainly  trunk,  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  height,  bears  several  hundred  upright  multangular  pillars  of 
all  sizes,  and  which,  being  tallest  in  the  middle,  and  smaller  on  either 
side,  resemble  a  large  organ.  The  mountuns,  where  frequently  thousands 
of  these  plants  are  seen,  are  not  unlike  walls  of  columnar  basalt  Thia 
stiff,  strange,  and  shadeless  vegetation  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  rest 
of  the  landscape,  with  the  grey  rocky  masses  of  volcanic  or  with  the 
yellowish  calcareous  mountains. 

The  succulent  plants,  however,  present  both  man  and  beast  with  the 
sources  of  existence.  Humboldt  has  justly  termed  the  cactus  ^'  the  vege- 
table spring  of  the  wilderness."  Without  uiem  and  the  agaves  the  sterile 
mountains  of  the  plateaus,  being  so  poor  in  water,  would  be  uninhabitable. 
Instinct  teaches  the  oxen  and  horses  to  remove  the  thorns  and  wool  on 
the  top  of  the  thick  echinocactese  with  their  horns  or  hoofs,  and  to  bite 
in  the  succulent  flesh,  so  that  a  little  reservoir  is  formed.  During  the 
ni^ht  the  clear  sap  collects  in  this,  and  in  the  morning  quenches  the 
ammal's  thirst ;  the  reservoir  refills  itself  for  several  weeks  in  succession. 
The  animals  know  their  watering  places  well,  return  to  them  every  mam-* 
ing,  and  defend  them  against  usurpers.  The  agave  is  hollowed  out  by 
man  in  a  similar  manner  into  a  bowl,  and  the  liquid,  removed  every 
morning  and  evening,  easily  ferments,  and  constitutes  tiie  &vourite  drink 
pulque.  The  young  leaves  of  the  opuntias  are  used  as  a  favomite 
vegetable :  the  juicy  fruit  eaten  raw  is  highly  refreshing ;  dried  and 
pressed,  it  is  not  unlike  fig,  and  forms  an  object  of  traffic.  The  juice  of 
the  fruit  is  sometimes  converted  into  syrup,  sometimes,  slightiy  fermented^ 
and  termed  colcnche^  it  forms  a  substitute  for  wine  at  the  festivab  of  the 
shepherds  and  mountuneers.  Pulque  is,  however,  the  chief  drink  of 
Mexico.  A  large  plant  produces  daily  about  eight  botties  of  sap,  and 
there  are  plantations  of  twenty  thousand  to  fo^y  thousand.  Caravans  (^ 
several  hundred  mules  are  frequently  met  with  conveying  this  nectar  of 
the  Indians  to  the  towns  in  goatskins.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  in  pulque 
is  about  the  same  as  in  strong  beer,  and,  as  our  author  says,  ^'  one  should 
see  the  happy  faces  of  the  Indians,  sauatting  in  a  cirde,  witiiout  dia* 
tinction  of  sex,  and  passing  round  the  nlled  schikals  (large  gourds),  one 
must  see  them  staggering  home  from  their  feasts,  in  order  to  comprehend 
how  so  vast  a  quantity  of  sap  can  be  consumed."  In  dutricts  where 
water  is  rarely  seen,  it  is  ofi^n  very  difficult  to  procure  a  glass,  whilst 
every  Indian  willingly  offers  a  cup  of  pulque.  The  natives,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  seldom  use  it  till  it  has  acquired  a  strong  taste  and  a 
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disagreeable  fcBtid  smell,  and  as  it  is  fermented  in  ox-skins  with  the  hair 
insi^,  and  carried  in  goat-skins,  the  flavour  is  not  always  tempting  to  a 
stranger.  Ropes,  thread,  sacks,  and  cloth  are  also,  it  may  be  observed, 
woven  out  of  tne  same  plant,  which,  to  the  Indians,  is  in  some  districts 
almost  everything.  They  build  their  huts,  light  theur  fires,  weave  their 
cloth,  and  supply  their  table  from  this  invaluable  gift  of  God. 

The  heat  and  dryness  on  the  table-lands,  which  do  not  all  present 
exactly  the  same  physiognomy,  are  greatest  from  March  till  June;  the 
trees  then  lose  their' foliage,  the  course  of  the  rivers  and  brooks  alone 
being  indicated  by  a  green  line.  A  dense  bluish  fog  fills  the  atmosphere, 
arising  from  the  heated  state  of  the  lower  strata  of  air.  Vertical  atmo- 
spheric currents  often  take  place,  whirling  grass  and  dry  leaves  to  an  im- 
mense height.  All  these  phenomena  vanish  on  the  approach  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  air  is  then  most  pure;  everything  assumes  its  green  covering. 
The  winter  months  are  somewhat  raw,  and  on  the  more  elevated  plateaus 
night  frosts  are  not  uncommon,  snow  falling  occasionally,  rarely,  however, 
lying  more  than  a  day,  although  in  the  northern  highland  valleys  it 
sometimes  lies  a  week. 

South  America  has  its  plateaus  like  Mexico,  and  those  of  Quito,  Cusco, 
and  Cundinamarca  are  in  part  loftier  than  the  latter.  But  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  profound  and  extensive  valleys,  and  bounded 
by  enormous  chasms,  with  a  tropical  climate,  from  which  the  ascent  to  the 
cold  Paramos  is  made  with  incredible  fatigue.  Not  so  in  Mexico,  where 
from  south  to  north  travellers  and  merchandise  meet  with  uninterrupted, 
vehicular  transmission.  Although  there  are  three  principal  mountain 
ranges,  the  middle  one  is  so  constituted  that  the  connexion  with  the 
table-land  is  everywhere  feasible  by  means  of  broad  valleys.  It  is  only 
the  declination  towards  the  sea  that  is  less  favourable  for  travellers.  In 
the  south,  for  example,  the  descent  of  the  mountains  from  Chiapas  to  the 
gulf  is  so  steep,  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  employ  mules,  and  both 
goods  and  travellers  have  to  be  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  Indians. 

Taken  altogether,  the  western  slope  is  less  abrupt  than  the  eastern, 
and  yet  it  is  m  parts  more  difficult  for  the  construction  of  roads.  The 
character  of  the  landscape  also  differs  much.  The  country  is  drier  and 
hotter,  the  dense  luxuriant  forests  are  rarer,  whilst  more  grasses  and  a 
slight  growth  of  resinous  trees — mimosas  and  terebinthias — are  met  with. 
The  sea- coast  is  rather  rocky  than  sandy;  and  there  are  safer  bays  than 
on  the  gulf.  Dense  palm  forests  border  the  lagoons,  and  the  valleys  are 
adorned  with  charming  groups  of  palms,  csesalpinisB,  and  figs. 

There  are  districts  where  the  industry  of  man  has  introduced  artificial 
irrigation  on  a  grand  scale.  Sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  equal  to  the 
most  considerable  in  the  West  Indies,  exist  in  the  fertile  plains  south 
of  Mexico.  Extensive  plantations  are  also  met  with  in  the  plains  of 
Mechoacan,  but,  generally  speaking,  little  is  cultivated,  save  what  can  be 
sown  during  the  rainy  season,  although  there  are  manj^  Indian  villages 
the  inhabitants  of  which  plant  vegetables  and  fruits  in  artificially  irrigated 
fields.  The  yield  of  cotton  along  the  coast  is  good,  but  there  is  a  want 
of  hands  in  tne  plantations,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  plateaus  shun  the 
coast  as  carefully  as  they  would  the  infernal  regions. 

The  country  is  very  thinly  peopled,  and  would  have  still  fewer  inhabitants  if 
the  mountains  towards  the  South  Sea  were  not  so  rich  in  metals.    Most  of  the 
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towns  and  villages  owe  their  origin  to  miners,  and  new  colonies  are  founded  by 
them  alone.  In  these  mountains  mining  is  very  ancient  \  before  the  Europeans 
discovered  America  the  Aztecs  diligently  worked  the  di^pngs  of  Tlaschko, 
where,  at  the  present  day,  the  mining  town  of  Tasco  is  built  upon  silver.  From 
Tehuantepec  to  Aiispe,  and  further  to  the  north,  the  mountains  between  the 
sea  and  table-land  are  metalliferous.  In  the  north  of  Sonoza  are  extensive  ^Id- 
fidids,  richer,  perhaps,  than  those  of  California.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron 
have  been  found  everywhere ;  but  the  rich  veins  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  opened,  for  want  of  hands  to  proeecnte  such  nndiNrtakings  with  advantage. 
Wl^n,  in  the  conrse  of  time,  the  Germanic  popnlaticm  penetnates  farther  south, 
and  the  Hispano-Indian  race  is  replaced  by  one  more  energetic  and  enterprising, 
the  extraoroinary  wealth  of  this  countiy  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

These  mountains  have  also  a  remarkable  number  of  hot  salt  springs, 
giving  off  much  gas.  Subterranean  fires  are  not  everywhere  extinct,  scad 
ooeasionally  burst  forth  here  or  there,  committing  the  most  extensm 
ravages,  or  convulsing  the  earth  with  terrific  spasms.  In  the  soath, 
a  succession  of  volcanoes  passing  from  Oajaca  through  Chinms  aro  con- 
nected with  the  burning  mountains  of  Guatemala.  Cempoaitopee,  one  of 
the  loftiest  points  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Oajaca,  is  a  vcdcsnic  cone,  and  tfie 
frequent  earthquakes  in  the  plateaus  of  Oajaca  always  appear  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  Guatemala.  The  chief  range  of  the  Mexican  volcanoes 
lies,  however,  between  the  19th  and  20th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
may  be  traced  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea  across  the  whole 
country.  The  last  eruption  of  the  Tustla,  only  sixty  miles  from  Vera 
Crm^  took  place  in  1789,  when  the  ashes  lay  several  inches  deep  in  towns 
situated  twenty  miles'  <]Ustance.  The  last  eruption  of  Orizava,  me  highest 
point  of  the  Mexican  Andes,  being  17,819  feet  in  elevation,  oocunred 
in  1569,  and  lasted  twenty  years ;  but  the  internal  fires  are  not  eztinet^ 
and  the  lurking  monster  may,  like  Etna,  again  terrify  those  dwefltng*  on 
or  near  it,  even  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries.  The  base  of  the  g^ant 
is  also  surrounded  for  a  considerable  distance  with  smaller  volcanoes. 
Two  rivers,  wluch  rise  on  the  east  side  of  Orizava,  suddenly  disappear. 
The  perpendicular  rocky  walls,  from  1000  to  2000  feet  high,  of  the  pro* 
found  chasms  which  are  met  with  for  some  miles  in  the  voicamc  soil,  gm 
the  best  idea,  with  the  height  of  the  mountains  themselves,  of  the  nnght 
of  volcanic  ravages  in  this  country  in  former  times. 

Popocatepetl  (from  the  Aztec  '^  popoca,"  to  smoke,  and  ^' tepti,*^  moim- 
tain),  17,773  &et  high,  is  not  extinct,  and  the  neighbouring  snow 
mountain  Iztacdhuatl  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  Coffer  of 
Perote  does  to  Orizava;  it  is  ^'a  ruined  flue  of  the  same  heardi.** 
From  Toluca  to  the  South  Sea  two  more  volcanoes  are  still  active, 
Jorullo  and  Colima;  the  latter  ranee  the  earliest  known  periods,  the 
other  a  recent  production  of  the  mighty  subterranean  fires,  which  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  called  forth  terror  and  dismay  on  all  sides. 
The  whole  succession  of  volcanic  monntains  in  Mexico,  according  to 
Sartorius,  from  Tustla  on  the  gulf  to  Colima,  tiwerses  the*monntam 
range  at  right  angles,  and  all  seem  to  stand  on  a  great  rent  or  deft  in  Ae 
firm  crust  of  the  earth;  even  JoruHo^  the  most  recent  in  its  oxiginy 
exhibits  a  cleft  far  down  in  the  crater,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  momrtains. 
Frequent  observations  hare  shown  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  ^k» 
eaTthquakes  wiere  most  severely  felt  in  the  voleaaic  line,  aod  that  the 
Aocks  were  more  from  east  to  west,  or  viee  ver§d. 
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The  deep,  almost  perpendiculary  rents — barrancas,  as  they  are  called, 
those  wondvful  chasms  which  are  so  frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
— are  amongst  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  Mexico.  The  greater 
part  are  met  with  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea ;  but  they  are  not 
uncommon  on  the  table-land.  In  noany  parts  the  country  is  so  rent  by 
chasms  that  one  cannot  travel  a  league  from  north  to  south  without  find- 
ing the  load  interrupted  by  these  perpendicular  abysses.  They  are 
firequently  narrow  clefts,  with  bare  pcxpendicular  rocky  walls,  more  than 
1000  feet  in  hdght;  but  often  they  are  o£  immense  width,  the  sides 
luEving  by  falling  in  formed  different  stories  or  terraces.  Sometimes  several 
chasms  communicate,  the  result  being  higUy  picturesque.  Foaming 
torrents  almost  invariably  hurry  through  these  ravines,  plunging  from 
loek  to  rock,  sometimes  as  a  noisy  cascade,  sometimes  as  a  roaring 
cateact.  There  are  an  incredible  number  of  these  water&lls  in  the 
coontiy,  vying  with  one  another  in  sublimity.  The  humidity  also 
brings  fortn  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  shady  dell& 

These  chasms  naturally  interfere  a  great  deal  with  the  communicatioa 
XQ  the  interior,  being  nequently  inaccessible  for  a  distance  of  many 
leagues ;  and  even  w^n  a  passage  can  be  effected,  long  use  and  con&- 
denoe  in  the  sure^ootedness  of  the  mules  and  horses  are  requisite  to 
enable  one  to  ride  down  the  seneck-breaking,  wioding,  rocky  paths.  In 
some  plaoes  they  are  spanned  by  natural  bridges  of  rodk,  as  at  the 
"  Puente  de  Dios,"  near  Fuebla;  at  odiers  by  a  fallen  tree  ;  or  they  are 
crossed  hf  the  Maiomas  or  hanging  bridges  of  the  Indians,  as  ako  by 
means  of  a  basket  suspended  to  a  rope. 

The  little  plantations  of  the  Indians  are  frequently  found  in  the 
depths  of  theee  chasme^  with  their  bananas  and  latchen  gardens  in  the 
xmidst  of  a  dense  growth  of  foirest  trees,  in  spots  a|^[»arently  quite  inacces* 
sible.  The  Indian  likes  the  dangers  and  the  solitude  of  the  chasms ;  a 
cave  affords  him  shelter,  and  he  naxs  neither  the  jaguar  prowling  about 
in  the  night,  nor  the  swarms  of  monkeys  ^at  plunder  his  fruit. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  add  something  concerning  the  zoology  of 
Mexico,  in  connexion  vntb  which  interesting  subject  much  that  is  fabu- 
lous has  been  printed — as,  for  example,  by  Tummel,  in  his  ''  Mexico  and 
the  Mexicans,"  where  he  speaks  of  a^ies  of  such  monstrous  dimensiotts 
as  fear  or  drunkenness  could  alone  have  imparted  to  the  reality.  The 
learned  professor,  Lichenstein,  of  Berlin,  ako  considers  many  of  the 
animals  described  by  old  Hemandea  as  fabulous,  but  Sartorius  tells  us 
that  the  old  author  was  right,  and  that  the  animals  exist.  The  con- 
sideration of  such  a  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  the  geology  and  mine- 
rak^  of  the  country  would,  however,  carry  us  beyond  tdl  moderate 
limits. 

^  Turn  we,  ihen,  to  the  Mexicans  and  their  social  and  political  rela- 
tions. According  to  the  people  themselves,  they  are  ti  two  kinds, 
"gente  de  razon  y  gente  sin  razoD,*'  or,  the  reasoning  and  the  un- 
reasomng— that  is  to  say,  the  whitei^  and  the  red  and  black  races — the 
mixed  races  not  only  asserting  their  daun  to  some  mo^cum  of  reason, 
but  being  at  the  same  time  more  pertinaciously  of^posed  to  the  Indians 
than  the  whitest  of  the  whites.  The  law  hiuppUy  knows  no  distinctions ; 
the  constitution  has  placed  all  the  citisens  of  the  country,  whatever  their 
cobur,  on  an  equal  footing,  aU  privileges  of  birth  are  annihilated,  and 
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slavery  has  been  long  since  eradicated.  Customs,  however,  which  have 
taken  root  amongst  the  people,  and  are  perpetuated  by  the  language, 
cannot  be  easily  obliterated  by  law,  and  we  consequently  find  in  Mexico 
an  aristocracy  of  colour,  as  in  Europe  we  find  an  aristocracy  of  birth. 

The  Mexican  population  presents  the  most  striking  contrasts.  On 
one  side,  splendour  and  luxury,  elegant  carriages,  and  Parisian  fiuhions  ; 
on  the  other,  dirt  and  indigence,  an  exclusive  life  with  a  separate  national 
type  in  its  outward  appearance,  in  language,  and  manners.  The  dif- 
ferent figures  that  pass  before  us  comprise  a  leaf  of  the  history  of  the 
country — a  sad  one,  as  with  so  many  nations.  The  dusky  Indian  ruled 
here,  and  boasted  a  mighty  empire;  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Euro- 
peans conquered  it,  and  rendered  the  freemen  slaves.  The  severe  tasks 
imposed  on  them  carried  off  thousands,  and  to  save  them  from  extirpa- 
tion the  black  African  was  introduced.  When  Cortes  with  his  daring 
band  conquered  Mexico,  the  dominant  race  was  that  of  the  Aztecs,  who, 
coming  as  invaders  from  the  north,  had  subjected  the  peaceful  agricul- 
tural nation  of  the  Toltecs,  and,  enriched  with  immense  booty,  had  adopted 
the  customs  of  those  they  had  overthrown.  The  noblest  of  the  Aactecs 
fell  in  the  struggle  with  the  Spaniards ;  their  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  who  at  the  same  time  became  possessed  of  ihe 
&milies  of  those  who  had  fallen  ;  the  rude  warriors  were  pleased  with 
their  acquisition,  and  married  the  dusky  daughters  of  the  country,  who 
were  rendered  their  equals  by  baptism.  Cortes  himself  married  the 
beautiful  Marina,  or  Matintzin.  At  the  time  no  one  considered  this  a 
misalliance,  the  expression  Mestizo,  or  Mestin,  was  unknown,  and  the 
noble  families  of  the  Aztecs  were  regarded  as  nobles  of  Spain.  Besides 
these  noble  alliances  there  have  been  others  of  a  less  distinguished  and 
often  of  a  less  legitimate  character,  and,  during  three  centuries,  "  the 
priest  and  tiie  monk,  the  soldier  and  the  young  Creole,  have  continued  to 
graft  the  Caucasian  stock  on  the  wild  trunk." 

Thus  arose  the  numerous  Mestizo  population,  which  has  inherited  in 
part  the  brown  hue  of  the  mother,  but  also  the  greater  energy  and  more 
vigorous  mind  of  the  father.  The  gradations  of  colour  are  naturally  de- 
termined by  the  degree  of  relationship,  the  union  of  the  Mestins  with 
the  whites  giring  rise  to  a  lighter,  Hhat  with  the  Indians  to  a  darker, 
hue.  The  African  race,  which  is  but  slighdy  represented  in  Mexico^ 
has  such  very  marked  characteriistics,  that  it  may  be  recognised,  in  spite 
of  every  intermarriage,  by  the  woolly  hair,  thick  lips,  and  broad,  com- 
pressed nose.  From  the  union  of  a  negro  with  an  Indian  female,  or  of 
a  mulatto  with  a  negress,  arise  those  dark-brown  Mestins,  known  on  the 
west  coast  by  the  appellation  Zambos ;  in  fi;eneral,  however,  the  different 
degrees  of  colour  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  as  was  the  case  when 
slavery  still  existed,  and  as  it  still  is  in  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America.  Mexico,  in  fact,  never  had  many  slaves,  and  these  only  in 
the  torrid  regions  on  the  coast.  In  the  higher  districts,  where  there 
was  no  want  of  hands,  the  conviction  had  long  since  been  arrived  at  that 
the  labour  of  firee  men  was  cheaper  than  that  of  slaves.  When,  in  1810, 
the  Creole  population  rose  against  the  Spanish  rule,  abolition  of  slavery 
was  proclaimed  in  one  of  the  first  paragraphs,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
attained  complete  independence,  it  was  determined  by  the  constitution 
that  slavery  should  not  be  permitted  within  the  bounds  of  the  republic, 
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and  that  every  daye  should  be  free  as  soon  as  he  touched  Mexican 
ground. 

The  varied  groups  of  the  Mexican  population  have  something  highly 
original,  and  form  an  excellent  relief  to  the  landscape,  particmarly  the 
Creole  in  the  country,  and  the  Mestins,  who,  as  horsemen,  are  quite  equal 
to  the  Arabs,  and  gaUop  about  the  far-extending  plateaus.  In  the  towns, 
the  younger  Creole  belonging  to  the  educated  classes  is  dressed  in  the 
European  style.  The  desire  to  play  the  dandy  is  unmistakable  in  the 
young  people,  whilst  the  old  Creole,  as  well  as  the  Spaniard,  never  quits 
bis  dwelling  without  his  long  dark  cloak,  even  though  the  sun  be  in  the 
zenith. 

The  Creoles  constitute  a  seventh  part  of  the-  population,  or  about 
1,200,000.  In  outward  appearance  they  approach  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
yet  a  peculiar  type  b  unmistakable.  The  Creole  is,  above  all,  passion- 
ately attached  to  every  kind  of  festive  amusement^  is  a  great  admirer  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  most  pertinaciously  addicted  to  gambling.  The  morality 
of  the  women  h  upon  a  par  with  that  of  the  men.  The  Creoles  consti- 
tute the  chief  part  of  the  population  of  the  .cities ;  they  are  government 
officials,  physicians,  lawyers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  mining  pro- 
prietors, and  artificers.  The  great  landed  proprietors,  the  country 
traders,  and  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  also  belong  to  this  class. 
The  wealthy  Creole  is  a  friend  to  luxury;  he  has  showy  equipages, 
beautiful  saddle-horses,  numerous  servants,  but  no  comfort  in  his  house. 
Domestic  life  is  very  different  ftom  that  of  the  Germanic  races.  The 
life  led  by  the  ladies  in  their  boudoirs  savours  somewhat  of  the  Oriental ; 
they  work  beautifully  with  the  needle,  weave  and  embroider,  play,  sin^, 
and  smoke,  the  latter  from  early  youth,  but  the  intellectual  element  is 
wanting,  the  understanding  and  the  feelings  are  uncultivated,  and  sen- 
suality therefore  easily  obtains  the  up^r  hand.  Yet  they  are  said  to  be 
amiable  and  animated,  and  their  society,  as  well  as  their  persons,  to  be 
very  attractive.  The  respect  paid  by  the  children  to  their  parents  is  a 
redeeming  feature  in  the  character  of  tiie  Creoles,  who  are  also  generally 
humane,  compassionate,  kind,  and  indulgent.  The  Creole  has  retained 
the  liveliness,  the  excitability,  and  the  romantic  sentiments  of  the 
Spaniard,  but  while  the  latter  is  <^ns6rvative,  the  Mexican  Creole  is  for 
progress ;  he  is  also  liberal  and  tolerant  even  in  religious  matters,  whilst 
the  Spaniard  never  quits  the  established  forms  in  Church  and  State. 
*'  The  Spaniard  labours  perseveringly,  seeks  also  to  profit  in  detul,  and 
saves  what  he  has  earned  for  old  age ;  the  Mexican  earns  with  facility, 
but  just  as  easily  lets  it  sHp  throueh  his  fingers  ;  he  seeks  to  enjoy  the 
fleeting  moment,  and  leaves  Froviqence  to  care  for  the  future.** 

The  aborigines  of  America,  from  Canada  to  the  mountains  of  Aran- 
cania,  have  fundamentally  the  same  type  of  features,  greatiy  modified  of 
course  by  position  and  cfimate,  mode  of  life,  and  pecuUar  customs.  The 
aborigines  of  Mexico,  too,  though  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  sepa- 
rated by  totally  different  languages,  exhibit  at  the  first  glance  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  race.  They  are  naturally  dose,  distrustful,  and  calculating. 
This  among  themselves  as  well  as  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers.  It 
lies  in  their  language,  their  manners,  and  their  history.  Their  expres- 
sions are  always  ambiguous,  and  they  are  refined  diplomatists  in  their 
negotiations.     Even  the  priests  cannot  understand  the  confessions  of 
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tbnr  oon?erts,  Uie  oemtent  delrrerin^  hamsdf  m  metephon  an^  riddhik 
An  Indian  can  selaom  prevail  on  himself  to  tell  a  stranger  his  aame^ 
and  usually  gmB  a  fiJae  one,  lest  he  should  be  eompcomised.  T%ey 
are  snbraiasiTe  and  aenrik^  with  the  eKoeptioii  of  the  ApaiAies  and  Co* 
manehes,  who  s^  retain  iheir  iodependeiiee  hi  the  northern  eoontry. 
Th«  Indnne  have  the  adrantage  of  numerical  soperiority,  constituting 
about  fife-evhAs  of  the  population^  and  apprehensioot  might  be  enter- 
tained of  their  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  beinr  «  oonqoend  race.  But 
this  is  unlikely;  they  nsfe  lost  all  history  and  all  spirit,  there  is  no 
nnioa  among  them,  ntd  as  they  enjoy  the  same  rights  aa  the  odier  in« 
habitants,  they  have  no  cause  for  discontent.  Speaking  some  four-and- 
thirty  diffmnt  languages,  they  still  live  in  coromunitiee,  partly  in 
rillageSy  partly  in  towns,  where  they  hare  Am  separate  (jaartets. 
They  ehoose  their  oiwn  munieipal  offioets.  All  die  subjected  Indians 
are  Koman  Catholics,  and  most  of  their  priests  are  of  theb  own  race. 
They  have  also  elementary  sdbools,  but  they  are  litde  cared  to. 

Tne  Mestiao,  or  Mestin,  is  properly  the  offspring  of  a  white  father 
and  an  Indian  mother.  But  the  various  relations  of  die  Mesluos 
an^ong  themselves,  and  with  the  wlutes  and  Indians,  have  given  to  die 
name  a  much  wider  sagnifioation.  There  is  this  great  peculiarity  about 
die  Mealiso^  however,  and  which  is  almost  general,  dist  while  the  Creole 
has  taken  for  pattern  hie  progenitor  the  Spaniard,  and  sought  as  far  as 
possible  to  repvoduee  hiro,1  while  the  Indian  was  quiety  preserring  the 
usilges  of  his  ferefiMihers  without  ever  bemg  able  to  assert  a  pronunent 
position,  the  Mestiao  has  never  been  anytHng  else  dian  Mexican,  and 
the  Creole  has  adopted  his  pecoKaxities  radier  than  die  reverse. 

The  Mestizo  is  a  hardy  fellow,  of  laitk,  dastio  form ;  his  complexion  is  not 
white,  neither  is  it  copper-coloured,  like  that  of  the  In^an,  but  a  light  brown, 
throngh  which  the  flusn  of  the  cheek  appears.  The  hair  is  thick  andblack,  but 
softer  than  the  Indian's,  the  forehead  higher,  the  eyes  briUiant,  sometimes 
Uaok,  sometimes  haael.  He  has  inherited  the  Bonum  nose  and  heavy  black 
beard  of  his  father,  the  white  teeth  and  small  foot  of  the  mother.  One  naa^t 
take  him  for  an  Arab,  as^  lance  in  hand,  he  rashes  past  upon  his  light  steed.  He 
is  an  excellent  horseman,  of  a  bdd,  excitable  dbposition,  temperate  and  per- 
seveiing,  but  levity  itself;  always  prepared  for  the  dance  (x  game,  undisturbed 
by  any  care  for  the  future,  if  the  present  moment  has  anything  to  enjoy. 

The  Mestiaos  are  distinguishable  from  die  Creoles  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Indians  on  the  other,  by  drees,  as  well  as  by  complexion  and 
language.  The  Creole  contests  his  equality,  while  the  Indian  hates  him 
as  the  bastard  of  his  daughter;  hence  die  progress  is  eondnually  towards 
the  whites,  and  the  nearer  the  Meetiao  approaches  the  Creole  in  colour 
die  more  easy  becomes  the  amalgamation.  That  which  has  once  been 
torn  away  from  die  Indian  race  rarely  returns  to  unite  itself  again.  The 
Indian  sedca  his  marriage  alliances  only  among  those  of  unmixed  blood ; 
the  ambition  of  the  Mestiao  is  only  satisfied  with  a  wife  of  a  fiurer  colour 
than  hirasdf.  Stitt  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Indians  would  lend 
support  to  Dr.  Knox's  theory  of  the  greater  adaptability  of  the  Indian 
races  to  their  own  climates ;  the  Mesdaos  do  not,  indeed,  reckon  above 
two  millions,  or  one«foarth  of  the  endre  populadon. 

^^  As  the  kind  of  foliage  determines  die  physiognomy  of  the  land- 
scape, so  do  the  cities  b^r  the  characteristic  impress  of  a  people's  life 
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and  mannen.  The  Mexican  cities  show,  at  the  first  glance,  a  common 
origin  with  the  Romaic  nations  of  Southern  Europe :  straight  streets, 
open  squares,  stone  houses  with  flat  roofs,  numerous  churches  with 
glistening  copolas,  far-extending  dtadel-like  cloisters,  mounts  of  Calrary, 
magnificent  aqueducts  like  those  of  ancient  Rome — splendour  and  luxury 
on  the  one  hand,  filth  and  nakedness  on  the  other/'  The  two  Castiles 
hare  furnished  the  models ;  there,  as  well  as  here,  we  find  the  same  lack 
of  treee,  the  same  absence  of  beautiful  parks  and  gardens,  of  cleanly  and 
pleasant  environs.  In  Mexico  the  suburbs  are  mean  and  dirty,  and  in- 
iiabited  by  the  lowest  classes.  Refuse  and  fildi,  carcases  of  animals  and 
rubbish  of  buildings,  are  found  piled  up  at  the  entrances  of  the  streets 
by  the  side  of  wretched  hovels,  the  abode  of  ragged  vagabonds  or  half- 
naked  Indians.  Lean,  hungiy  dogs  and  flocks  of  carrion  vultures  be- 
leaguer these  loathsome,  neglected  precincts,  and  the  traveUer  hastens 
his  pace  on  passing  to  withdraw  both  nose  and  eyes  from  such  unpleasant 
impressions.  Although  this  picture  applies  almost  universally  to  the 
towns  on  the  table-lands,  it  is  not  so  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  at 
Jalapa,  Orizava,  and  Cordova,  for  example,  the  suburbs  are  a  labyrinth 
of  fruit  rardens,  from  among  which  the  red-died  roofa  of  the  cottages 
k)ok  forth  with  remarkable  cheerfulness. 

The  Mexican  cities,  it  is  to  be  observed,  have  their  numerous  and 
peculiar  proletarians  as  well  as  Naples  and  Seville ;  and,  indeed,  while 
the  well-known  Laxzaroni  have  perhaps  more  skill  in  devouring  macaroni, 
th^  scarcely  represent  their  class  so  worthily  as  the  Leperos — or,  as  they 
are  also  called,  Pelados— -of  Mexico. '  In  Europe,  it  is  very  hard  to  be 
obliged  to  belong  to  this  class,  in  Mexico  it  is  deliberately  chosen ;  no 
pressure  of  circumstances  can  hinder  the  freedom  of  development,  in 
which  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  Mexican  can  display  itself  to  the  gpfeatest 
advantage.  The  Leperos  are  proletarians  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  Epicureans  on  principle,  they  avoid  the  annoyance  of  work  as 
much  as  possible,  and  seek  for  enjo3anent  wherever  it  may  be  obtained. 

The  possession  of  house  and  farm  produces  cares,  and  it  is  inconvenient  to 
lock  up  boxes  and  chests,  therefore  they  decline  troubling  themselves  about  it. 
The  whole  individual,  with  all  that  he  has  about  him,  is  not  worth  a  groat,  and 
yet  he  is  in  the  best  humour  in  the  world,  and  ready  to  sing  and  dance.  When 
evening  comes,  he  rarely  knows  where  to  lay  his  head  at  night,  nor  bow  to  fill 
his  empty  stomach  in  the  morning.  A  shirt  is  an  article  of  luxury,  but  agree- 
able as  a  reserve  in  order  to  pawn  it,  or  stake  it,  according  to  circumstances 
If  he  is  in  luck  he  buys  one,  and  a  pair  of  trousers  of  mania  (cheap  cotton 
stuff).  His  chief  possession  is  the  frazada,  a  coarse,  striped  cloth,  protecting 
him  asainst  stabs  or  blows,  his  bed  and  counterpane  for  the  night,  his  state- 
dress  for  church  and  market.  This,  his  toga  virihs,  the  Lepero  throws  over  his 
shoulder  with  more  pathos,  he  produces  a  greater  effect  with  it,  than  formerly 
Cicero  and  Pompey,  and  shoula  be  eventually  fall  by  the  knife  of  an  irritated 
foe,  he  does  so  with  as  much  digmty  as  the  great  Ca»ar  on  the  ides  of  March. 
Sympathising  friends  then  wrap  him  in  his  royal  robe,  passing  a  cord  round  him 
like  a  bale  of  goods,  and  thus  he  wanders  to  the  grave  simply  as  he  lived. 

The  proletarians,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  exclusively  Mestizos;  the 
Indians,  poor  as  they  seem  to  be,  as  peasants,  landowners,  mechanics, 
and  as  members  of  a  community,  are  never  proletarians,  The  Indian 
supports  himself  and  his  &mily  honestly ;  he  pays  his  taxes,  lives  hi  wed« 
lock,  and  does  not  leave  his  vUUge  to  wander  about  like  a  Lepero  vaga- 
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bond.  Two  nmi  prored  bj  thtir  Tigwoiia  administsation  dni  thif  bad 
sjstem  oonld  be  a  good  deal  coatrolled :  theie  wera  Coont  RenUarGigada^ 
Yieeffoj  m  Mexioo  from  1789  tiH  1794,  and  Geneial  Migad  Taeai^ 
garenior-general  in  Cuba  some  twanty  yeate  mnce.  The  poaition  o£  tJka 
latter  was  iineoniBK»ly  difficult,  as  in  the  Hayanaah  he  had  to  do  widft  a 
most  Tile  description  of  ptoletariaos^  consistiag  of  negroes  and  aralattocs, 
and  with  a  dissqMited,  uanily-  nobtKtj» 

It  is  strange  to  thinJc  tbat»  with  soeh  a  motfey  and  imiBaral  population 
it  was  not  tifl  the  beginsnng  of  this  century  that  the  idea  of  a  Beparaikm 
froBi  the  mather  oountry^  and  the  assumption  of  an  iDdependent  politiad 
eziatence^  began  to  take  reot  in  the  Spanssh  provinces  in  Ameriaau  la 
Mexico,  k  was  net  till  1810  that  tha  independent  party,  led  by  Hidalgo 
and  AUende,  took  up  anas  against  the  Spaniards^  In  this  sai^paaaay 
straggle,  which  lasted  ten  years,  the  leaders  frequently  changed,  for  tl»s 
swoffd  carried  off  many.  The  popular  party  gave  eridsDoa  of  much 
talsnt  and  bravery,  as  in  die  persons  of  the  two  ecdasiaBtics  Moraloa  and 
MataaM>T08,  but,  defeated  by  superior  taotica  and  discipline  they  had  to 
hafo  recourse  to  that  guerilla  war&re  to>  which  the  ooantry  is  pecaliatly 
adapted.  The  chiefs  of  these  guerillas,  Guetieso,  Bravo,  Cos,  and  y» 
toria,  termed  themselves  generals,  but  their  sphere  of  action  waa  vaiy 
limked. 

The  revolt  of  Augustin  Iturbide,  a  Mexican  by  birth,  but  a  soldier  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Spaniards,  ultimatdy  secured  to  the  eouBtry  ita  inda* 
pendenee,.  but  superadded  a  military  despotism.  The  sudden  elevadoa 
of  this  adventurer  to  the  throne  rendered  him  giddy,  audi  he  was  deposed 
by  tha  same  power  by  which  ha  had  been  elevated.  The  people  thea 
chose  tha  republican  form  of  government,  and,  moreover,  the  federal 
constitution,  after  die  precedent  of  the  United  States.  At  the  saasa 
time,  most  civil  offices  and  employments,  as  weU  as  miliiaoy  commands^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  many  of  them  unedncaled,  and  only 
calmdated  to  make  themselves  ridicalons  in  the  eyes  of  their  subalterae* 
The  national  guard  was  looked  to  as  the  chief  defence  of  the  country, 
but  it  was  so  badly  organised  that  it  became  the  tool  and  the  butt  of  the 
line.  Owing  partly  to  this  circumstance— the  incapability  of  the  vaUu- 
viduals  in  ,power-*ihe  demoralisation  of  the  pa^ots,  and  tha  incom* 
potency  of  the  national  guard,  there  has  been  nothing  but  civil  commo- 
tions ever  since  the  institution  of  the  republic :  the  standing  army  playing 
the  pitiftd  part  of  assisting  sometimes  one  partisan,  sometimes  another,  to 
gain  the  upper  hand. 

The  army  itself  became  as  demoralised  as  all  the  other  institutions  in 
the  country  by  the  revolt  which  carried  Santanna  into  power.  This  rude 
and  immoral  egotist,  to  whom  honour  and  conscience,  fidelity  and  faith, 
were  but  as  empty  words,  deprived  the  army  of  many  esculent  officers 
by  dismissing  the  Spaniards  and  replacing  them  by  an  utterly  worthleaa 
set — the  willing  instruments  of  his  selfish  plans.  During  Santanaa's 
long  dictatorship  every  branch  of  the  administration  fell  into  disorder. 
In  the  government  expenditure  immense  sums — from  12^000,000  to 
15,000,000  pesos — ^figured  every  year  for  the  war  department,  and  yet 
there  were  no  warlike  stores ;  the  troops  were  badly  clothed,  the  fortresses 
dismantled.  The  army,  which  ought  to  have  been  36,000  strong,  could 
scarcely  number  10,000.     Yet,  fabulous  as  it  may  appear,  the  army 
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register  counted  120  generals  and  30,000  officers^  all  deman&ig  their 
gay  for  doing  nothing;  and  the  country  had  to  feed  this  flock  of  vampires. 
Tms  superiority  in  the  numher  of  officers  over  that  of  soldiers  had  its 
oxigia  in  the  guerilla  times,  when  the  chiefs  elected  peasants  into  officers 
at  pleasure.  The  evil  was  increased  at  each  civic  disturhaoce,  each  suc- 
eeasive  pronundamento  being  Allowed  by  the  creation  o£  colonels  aad 
ggnerab  eiteilites  of  the  soecessful  aspirant  to  adnnBistrativv  powers, 
whoerrer  he  tiaght  be.  The  description  of  the  way  in  which  a  Mexican 
revolt  is  concocted  and  carried  out  ib  alike  amusing  and  instructive : 

It  STtddenlv  ooears  to  some  former  soldier,  perhaps  a  captain,  residing  in  a 
villaip  three  nuudred  leagues  from  the  capital,  that  the  government  is  good  for 
nothmg.  He  speaks  about  it  with  Jack  and  Peter  of  the  same  village,  reads 
the  newspaper  to  them,  shows  letters  from  friends  of  consequence,  whidl 
also  blame  the  minister,  and  harangues  his  gossips  that  it  is  for  them  to 
dian^e  matters.  They  are  content,  and  beat  up  proletarians  for  their  scheme — 
rascius  who  prefer  spending  money  to  working,  and  know  well  enough  that  little 
is  to  be  risked  in  such  matters.  A  discontented  colonel  is  known;  he  is  informed 
that  the  country  looks  up  to  him  as  her  liberator,  and  he  is  requested  to  place 
himself  at  their  head.  Ir  he  be  one  of  the  right  sort,  he  comes  with  some  of  his 
confidants,  a  consultation  is  immediatelv  hem,  and  the  plan  for  reforming  the 
world  is  concocted.  The  same  night  the  town -hall  is  taken  possession  of,  the 
iddermen  are  sent  for,  are  made  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  compelled  to  do  homage.  tDn  this  the  tax-gatherer  is  oblked  to 
hand  over  aU  he  has  in  his  strong-box,  and  should  it  be  little,  a  forced  ban  is 
raised  from  the  disaffected  shopkeepers  of  the  place,  the  alarm  bell  is  rung^ 
rockets  are  sent  up,  and  when  sdl  the  inhabitants  are  assembled  in  the  market^ 
place  they  are  informed  of  what  has  taken  place.  Now  follow  loud  oheers  for 
the  patriots,  especially  for  the  general-in-chief,  as  he  is  dubbed.  A  proclamation 
is  then  put  forth,  addressed  to  the  whole  nation,  which  is,  of  cooise,  read  with 
applause»  and  aa  soon  as  a  sufficiently  animating  quantity  of  spirits  has  been ' 
drank,  it  is  resolved  to  march  upon  the  next  market  town.  All  hasten  to  fetch 
their  arms  and  horses ;  the  women  howl  and  refuse  to  let  their  husbands  depart ; 
and,  indeed,  (but  ?)  with  many  of  them  no  great  amount  of  persuasion  is  requisite. 
They  slip  out  of  the  back  door  to  the  forest  till  the  tumult  is  over.  At  length, 
after  midnight,  the  patriotic  army  is  ready  to  mardu  Though  few,  they^  are  full 
of  courage ;  the  home  is  passed  round  onoe  more  at  the  expense  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  the  heroes  vanish  in  darkness. 

If  all  goes  well,  several  villages  are  surprised  and  join  the  rebels.  When  the 
principaTvilla^  of  a  district  has  given  in  its  adherence,  a  provisional  goverur 
ment  is  appomted,  and  the  army  ^200  men,  perhaps)  organised,  armed  and 
drilled,  the  newspapers  are  fall  of  it,  a  detachment  of  fifty  soldiers  is  sent  out 
against  them  by  the  prefect,  but  returns  with  all  speed  at  swht  of  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  foe.  The  prefect  packs  up  his  archires' ana  hastens  off,  whilst 
every  one  seeks  to  conceal  his  property  of  all  kinds.  Men  who  can  be  depended 
on  are  sent  to  treat  with  the  insugents,  to  sound  them,  and  to  promise  to  join 
them  in  order  to  gain  time. 

Meanwhile  fleet  messengers  are  sent  off  to  the  provincial  government  and  to 
the  federal  government.  The  provincial  authorities  ooraplam  that  tiiev  have 
neither  money  nor  arms  to  put  down  the  increasing  movement,  presume  that  the 
coDspiracy  has  far-extending  ramificatioDS,  talk  of  a  certain  party,  who  are  wait- 
ing lor  the  favourable  moment  only,  and  request  speedy  assistance  from  the 
cwital.  If  the  pronunciados  were  ener^^tic  men,  they  mi^ht  generally  march 
half  way  across  the  country  before  meetiug  with  any  organised  resistance ;  but 
they  decline  going  far— merely  look  roundto  see  where  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on  some  pubfic  funds  and  guard  against  a  surprise.    They  have  great  difficulty 
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ia  keeping  their  men  together,  who  hare  all  sorts  of  scmples  ready  when  the 
excitement  is  at  an  ena.  I  know  of  an  instance  where  tne  whole  quota  of  a 
village  dechured  to  their  chief  that  thej  most  now  return  home  to  We  their 
shirts  washed ! 

At  length  information  is  brought  that  the  goremment  troops  have  marched. 
A  council  of  war  is  held ;  it  is  resolved  to  occupv  a  strong  position,  to  with- 
draw to  the  mountains;  nevertlieless  thej  remain  for  the  present  in  the  village. 
A  well-combined  attack  would,  in  a  general  waj,  settle  the  whole  affair,  and 
place  them  idl  at  the  mercv  of  the  government ;  but  milder  measures  must  be 
attempted.  The  blood  ot  citizens  must  not  be  shed,  and  those  who  have 
strayed  must  be  reclaimed.  The  rebeb  proudly  reject  all  advances ;  some  of 
the  outposts  fire  on  each  other  from  a  distance  of  a  thousand  yards ;  a  dozen 
of  the  government  soldiers  desert ;  this  is  a  bad  omen,  and  prudence  is  the 
mother  of  wisdom.  Some  honest  people  of  the  neighbourhood  offer  their  me- 
diation, which  is  accepted,  and  the  end  of  the  story  is,  that  after  several  bootless 
marches,  after  wasting  a  tolerable  quantity  of  powder,  an  agreement  is  come  to, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which,  the  chiefs  of  pronunciados  lay  down  their  arms 
and  acknowledge  the  authoritv  of  the  government,  retain  the  rank,  dignity,  and 
pay  which  they  have  conferred  on  themselves,  keep  what  they  have  stolen  from 
the  state,  dismiss  their  army,  and  are  all  completely  amnestied. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  civil  commotions  incessantly  arise,  and  are 
as  incessantly  extinguished,  and  ail  real  progress  is  impeded,  the  sodal 
condition  deteriorated,  commerce  injured,  and  property  rendered  in- 
aecure,  whilst  the  army  continues  to  be  supplied  with  incompetent  colo- 
Delfl  and  generals.  Santanna  himself  signed  thirteen  thousand  commis- 
sions whilst  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Many  of  them  were  g^ven 
to  mere  children  and  others  to  reward  bther  services  besides  such  as  were 
of  a  political  or  military  nature.     Thus  it  is  related : 

A  good  German  shoemaker  made  his  exceUency  a  wonderful  boot  for  his  club 
foot.  The  artist  was  rewarded  according  to  his  deserts  with  a  captain's  com- 
mission ;  for  he  had  helped  to  put  the  first  man  in  the  republic  on  his  legs.  The 
cobbler  now  determined  not  to  stick  to  his  last,  but  to  strut  about  with  hia 
plumed  hat  and  sabre.  The  shoe-shop,  however,  was  still  carried  on,  altJiough 
the  captain  had  so  much  to  do  with  his  comrades  in  the  coffee-houses  and  j^uard- 
rooms,  and  had  such  difficulty  in  quenching  the  tliirst  thereby  given  nse  to, 
that  the  master  had  no  time  to  cut  out,  or  to  look  after  his  journeymen.  The 
customers  complained  of  corns,  of  bad  workmanship,  and  gave  their  orders 
elsewhere;  and  ere  long  this  respected  thriving  German  shoemaker  had  become 
a  poor  vagabondising  Mexican  captain. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  in  the  Mexican  army  of  ofHcers  as  thus  consti- 
tuted, amateur  robbers,  bandits,  and  forgers  are  to  be  met  with.  Where 
there  is  such  a  total  want  of  education  and  morality,  there  is  just  as 
little  military  honour.  Yet  with  all  this,  Spaniard,  Mestizo,  or  prole- 
tarian alike,  believe  themselves  to  be  the  cream  of  the  earth  in  point  of 
knowledge,  activity,  and  courage.  Their  vanity,  as  with  most  unedu- 
cated nations,  is  unbounded.  The  war  with  the  United  States  did  them 
an  infinite  deal  of  good  in  this  respect.  They  found  that  they  were 
not  precisely  the  invincible  heroes  that  they  deemed  themselves — espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  their  mistresses.  But  even  on  this  occasion 
there  was  no  popular  or  general  rising  in  the  country,  or  Scott's  army 
would  have  oeen  annihilated.  He  was  allowed  to  penetrate  from 
Vera  Cruz  into  the  interior,  across  the  mountains,  and  tmpugh  the  moat 
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difficult  passes,  without  an  arm  being  raised  against  him.  And  he  was 
further  permitted  to  occupy  such  a  position,  and  to  bring  up  his  resenre 
and  supplies,  without  a  blow  being  struck.  "  The  laurels  which  Scott 
gained,"  says  Sartorius,  ''  were  owing  less  to  his  tactics  and  braveiy  than 
to  the  weakness  and  indolence  of  his  opponent.'' 

Such,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  Mexico,  a  country  presenting  as 
great  a  variety  and  richness  of  resources  in  the  yegetable  and  mineral 
world  as  perhaps  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  possessing  almost 
unequalled  advantages  in  climate,  soil,  and  configuration,  and  yet  are 
three  of  its  finest  provinces,  Sonora,  Durango,  and  Cinaloa,  overrun  by 
wild  Apaches  and  Comanches,  whom  a  handful  of  men  ought  to  drive 
any  day  from  their  forest  and  mountain  lairs,  while  the  more  civilbed 
portions  of  the  country  are  subjected  momentarily  to  the  discomforts 
and  abuses  of  revolutions,  brought  about  by  a  needy,  unprincipled,  and 
demoralised  set  of  officials  and  adventurers. 

From  what  we  can  gather,  the  state  of  general  anarchy,  corruption, 
and  demoralisation,  had  attained  its  acme  before  the  Britisn  government 
was  obliged  to  speak  out  in  defence  of  our  commercial  interests  in  this 
rich  but  misgoverned  country.  There  were  almost  as  many  parties  as 
there  were  races  in  the  country.  There  were  the  so-called  Liberals,  there 
were  the  Constitutionalists,  and  there  were  the  Reactionists.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  were  told  that  General  Miramon  would  not  accept  the  presi* 
dency,  but  had  declined  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  Zuloaga  and  the 
Tacubaya  constitution ;  on  the  other,  we  were  told  that  the  Constitu- 
tionalists under  General  Trego  were  prosperous,  and  that  the  people  w«re 
flocking  to  their  standard,  while  their  leaders  Udked  hud  of  victory. 
The  Reactionists  were  equally  confident  on  their  side,  and  were  threat^- 
ing  a  descent  on  Vera  Cruz.  Affain,  General  Gaza  was  marching  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Liberals,  ana  Robles  had  pronounced  in  favour  of 
the  same  party.  All  that  can  really  be  deduced  from  such  conflicting^ 
statements  is,  that  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  complete  social  and  admi- 
nistrative disorganisation  ;  and  although  it  behoves  us,  in  common  with 
every  other  great  commercial  nation,  to  protect  our  interests  at  such  a 
crisis,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  as  for  as  Mexico  itself  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  real  future  for  that  magnificent  region  till  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  higher-principled  race  of  people. 
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POMMEROY  ABBET. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  AffHLEY." 


NsTER  was  there  a  more  g^iooixi  j  ctnictim  than  diat  of  tiie  oLd  Abbey 
of  Pommeroy,  with  its  grey  walk,  overgrown  in  places  with  lieheo  and 
other  kinds  of  nioss,  its  narrow  Gothic  casenMnts,  and  its  deoayiog 
towera.  It  was  ia  keeping  wkh  the  scenery  that  lose  arovnd.  Sitaated 
OD  a  wild  part  of  the  ooast  of  £ngland,  it  was  flanked  by  bleak  and  bold 
roeks  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a  dark  forest  on  the  oAhet,  Not  that  the 
trees  were  in  close  proximity  to  the  abbey :  from  the  abbey  gates  deeeeoded 
a  ^ntle  hill,  where  a  few  houses,  most  of  them  very  poor,  were  honoured 
wkh  the  title  of  village,  taking  its  name  from  their  sit^  "  Abbeyland :" 
the  hill  woond  round  to  ihe  right,  and  there  rose  the  dark  and  gloonT 
forest.  In  days  long  gone  by,  in  the  time  of  the  Normaa  kings,  due 
place  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the  De  Pommeroys ;  then  they  seemed 
to  have  dwindled  away  and  disaf^peared^  and  the  abbey  was  for  a  centwry 
or  two  the  abode  of  monks.  After  that,  it  had  been  rebuilt,  and  of  latw 
years  it  had  come  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Pommeroys,  whoprofesaei 
to  be  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  family,  and  retained  their  form  cf 
religion,  though  they  dr<^ped  the  **  de." 

The  lord  of  Pommeroy  Abbey — diough  only  Mr.  Fommeroy,  he  w%B 
always  sMed  ^*the  lord" — ^had  four  sons,  G«y,  Buperti  George,  nn4 
LecJin  ;  Guy  of  coiune  being  the  h^r.  The  two  younger  we  need  not 
notice  just  now,  for  they  were  absent ;  Geocg*  was  with  his  cegiaMBt, 
dkough  he  had  very  recently  been  sojoumiE^  at  home,  and  Leolin  was 
abroad.  Guy  and  Rupert  were  remarkably  tdl,  nearly  six  feet  tfaaoee,  but 
there  the  resemblance  apparently  ended.  Guy  wns  of  a  pale  eompleiaoB, 
almost  ghasdy,  his  features,  in  themselves  veil  farmed^  wens  rendered 
plain  by  their  eKceedingly  stem  expression,  and  by  his  possessing  what  is 
called  a  hare  lip.  In  Rupert's  features  might  be  traced  a  great  resem- 
blance to  Guy's,  but  oply  by  a  dose  observer,  for  his  con^xioa  was 
more  fresh  and  beautiful  than  is  often  owned  by  man,  the  expression  of 
his  face  was  winning,  though  somewhat  free  and  bold,  and  the  £Drm  of 
his  mouth  was  of  surpassing  sweetness.  A  stranger,  looking  at  the  two 
for  the  first  time,  would  have  said  never  were  brothers  more  unlike ;  that 
the  one  was  a  model  of  beauty,  the  other  almost  of  deformity ;  but  as  he 
became  accustomed  to  their  features,  the  likeness  would  have  grown  upon 
him. 

The  breakfast-table  was  spread  in  the  abbey  breakfiut-room,  and  Miss 
Pommeroy  waited  for  her  father  and  brothers.  She  was  tall,  as  they 
wer^ ;  her  complexion  sallow,  though  not  so  white  as  Guy's :  indeed, 
Guy  imparted  the  idea  of  a  man  whose  colour  has  been  momentarily 
scared  from  him  by  fright :  and  her  hair  was  darker  than  theirs.  She  was 
named  Joan,  after  a  Dame  Joan  de  Pommeroy,  who  had  been  famous  in 
the  reign  of  King  Johq,  and  was  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  her, 
which  probably  was  only  one  of  those  flights  of  fancy  some  people  delight 
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to  indulge  in,  since  no  portrait  of  Dame  Joan  was  extant  now,  and  it  did 
sot  i^pear  that  on/e  ever  had  been.  Miss  PommeroY  had  returned  but 
the  night  before  from  a  six  months'  visit  to  a  married  sister,  and  now 
stood  At  the  narrow  windows^  looking  out  at  the  scene  she  had  not  seen 
so  long.     Rupert  entered. 

^<<  Bwpesrt !"  she  exclaifnedy  ''I  see  the  smoke  of  the  White  House 
cbimneys,  curling  there.  I  suppose  you  have  grown  intimate  with  its 
new  inmates ;  you  were  in  the  way  for  it  when  I  left." 

«  Guy  has." 

"Guy!" 

"  He  and  the  lord  are  there  often.  Indeed,  I  began  to  think  that  we 
were  going  to  be  presented  gratis  with  a  lady-in-law— — — " 

'' Rupert  r'  bterrupted  Miss  Pommeroy,  in  a  tone  of  rebuke. 

^  Until  I  found  that  the  scent  lay  in  a  diEEerent  direction/'  continued 
the'unmoved  Rupert.  ''  I  was  mistaking  the  affair  altogether :  while  I 
fincied  ^he  widower  and  the  widow  might  be  doing  a  little  courting  on 
their  own  acoounl^  ita,ppears  they  were  only  courtiog  for  their  children." 

Miss  Pommeroy  turned  her  eyes  full  on  her  brother,  asking  an  ex- 
planation as  plainly  as  eyes  <:ould.  But  Rupert  was  silent.  "  Tell  me 
what  you  mean,"  she  said,  impatiently. 

"  The  son-and-heir  is  to  settle,"  cried  Rupert,  "and " 

'^  Guy  cannot  afford  it,"  again  exclaimed  Miss  Pommeroy.  ^^  You  have 
all  been  too  extravagant  for  him  to  think  of  marrying :  the  lord  has  often 
told  him  so.  Where  is  to  be  his  separate  establishment  ?  and  two  house- 
holds in  the  abbey  will  not  answer." 

<'  I  should  like  to  have  a  guinea  for  every  useless  word  you  drop  in  a 
day,  Joan,"  laughed  Rupert  Pommeroy.  '*  Guy  will  afford  an  establish- 
ment*— *-*if  he  gets  her.     She  has  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  the  mother  or  the  daughter  ?" 

<<  Well  done,  Joan  !  The  mother  is  double  Guy's  age— or  getting  on 
fcrit." 

"  But — will — she,  the  daughter,  have  Guy  ?"  slowly  and  doubtfully 
ejaculated  Miss  Pommeroy. 

Rupert  had  opened  one  of  the  narrow  casements,  and  put  his  bead  out. 
Whistling  to  one  of  his  pointers,  wbich  was  below,  with  the  gamekeeper, 
Gaunt 

"  Rupert !  Rupert !"  exclaimed  his  sister,  petulantly  stamping  her  foot^ 
''you  know  when  I  want  to  hear  a  thing  I  must  hear  it.     I  saj,  will 
Ahce  Wylde  have  Guy  ?" 
.  Rupert  drew  in  his  head.    "  You  had  better  ask  that  of  Guy  himself.* 

''Is  it  true  that  she  has  so  much?  It  was  given  out  that  they  were 
rifih,  but  twenty-'five  thousand  is  a  great  deal." 

"  That's  true.  Her  father  was  in  India :  a  nabob— or  rajah— K)r  mer- 
cbaat — something  they  make  fortunes  at,  out  there :  and  she. inherits." 

"She  will  never  have  Guy :  she  is  too  beautiful." 

"  Pretty  women  often  marry  ugly  men,  and— Hist,  Joani"  broke  off 
Bapert:  ''here  he  comes,  the  son-and-heir."  ^    • 

Guy  Pommeroy  entered  the  room.  His  temper  had  made  him  not 
IoT«d  by  his  brothers  and  sisters,  but  his  father  doted  on  him:  in  Guy* 
he  saw  his  son-and-heir  j  and  his  constant  allusions  to  his  being  such,  had 
it  to  be  a  by-word  of  ridicule,  as  attached  to  Guy.     Haughty, 
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arrogant,  and  fearful  spendthrifte,  the  Pomm^hVys  had  ouiHiii  tbeif 
iucome ;  but  this  was  not  knowa  to  the  world ;  and  Guy  had  reached  thei 
age  of  eight-and-twenty  without  thought  of  marrying,  when  the  White 
House  changed  its  tenants,  and  became  inhabited  by  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Wylde. 

But  not  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune  did  Guy  Pommeroy  think  of  sacri- 
ficing his  liberty :  the  Pommeroys  were  of  that  class  who  love  the  liberty 
and  licence  of  single  life :  that  the  money  may  have  added  weight  to  the 
inducement  was  probable,  but  the  fresh  beauty  of  Alice  had  caught 
his  eye  and  his  heart.  When  those  cold  natures,  such  as  was  Guy's,  do 
love,  they  love  passionately :  and  with  an  impassioned  fervour  that  ia  not 
often  equalled,  had  Guy  Pommeroy  learnt  to  love  Alice  Wylde. 

*'  Guy,"  began  Miss  Pommeroy,  with  little  regard  to  his  feelings  or  to 
her  own  good  manners,  "  Rupert  says  you  want  to  marry  Miss  Wylde. 
Will  she  have  you?" 

A  hot  scarlet  flush  illumined  Guy's  white  cheek:  proving,  of  itself 
how  very  deep  his  love  had  gone.  He  drew  himself  up  haughtily. 
'^  Let  Rupert  concern  himself  with  his  fishing  and  his  shooting,  and  ma 
other— more  questionable — ^sports:  but  let  him  not  concern  himself  with 
me. 

He  rang  the  bell  as  he  spoke,  and  his  father's  personal  attendant 
entered ;  Jerome,  a  faithful  serving-man  of  fifty  years.  '^  The  lord  break- 
fasts in  his  room,"  said  Guy. 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  know  it,"  replied  Jerome.     •*  He  has  slept  badly." 

Miss  Pommeroy  had  turned  to  the  breakfast-table.  She  could  not 
domineer  over  Guy,  as  she  sometimes  did  over  Rupert:  not  that  the 
latter  heeded  her  domineering,  for  he  was  good-tempered  and  careless. 
Once,  when  Guy  had  declined  to  tell  her  something  she  wished  to  know, 
and  she  had  teased  him  to  anger,  he  struck  her  a  blow,  and  her  face  re- 
tained the  mark  for  days.  She  said  no  more  to  Guy  now,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  day  she  questioned  her  father :  was  Guy  to  marry  Alice 
Wylde? 

Mr.  Pommeroy  looked  up.    <<  Who  has  made  you  so  wise  ?" 

^'R^yert." 

''It  IS  no  business  of  Rupert's:  or  of  any  one's.     Nothing  is  settled." 

^'Neither  will  it  be^"  exclaimed  Miss  Pommeroy,  speaking  what  she 
thought.     *^  I  do  not  suppose  she  would  have  Guy." 

**  Not  have  Guy !"  uttered  Mr.  Pommeroy.  *'  I  can  tell  you  that  an 
alliance  with  the  future  lord  of  Pommeroy  is  what  many  a  young  lady, 
hr  higher  in  position  and  lineage  than  she,  would  kneel  for.  She  and 
Mrs.  Wylde  see  it  in  the  right  light,  and  are  eager  for  it." 

So  far  as  Mrs.  Wylde  went,  Mr.  Pommeroy  judged  rightly.  She  was 
an  ambitious  woman,  dwelling  too  much  upon  the  advantages  accruing 
from  ''  fiunily,"  as  those,  not  well-born,  are  apt  to  do.  In  Guy  Pom- 
meroy she  saw  all  that  was  to  be  desired :  and  to  make  Alice  the  future 
'*  lady  of  Pommeroy,"  was  the  dream  which  fired  her  ambition. 

But,  if  Guy  was  courted  to  the  White  House,  Rupert  was  not  He 
had  at  one  time  gone  thither  as  much  as  his  brother,  but  a  fiunt  and  very 
disagreeable  suspicion  had  dawned  suddenly  upon  Mrs.  Wylde ;  and  thaft 
was,  that  her  daughter  was  getting  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  handsome 
Rupert,  more  thim  that  of  Guy.  Never,  from  that  hour,  was  Rupert 
» 
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PotbHadfoy  itdmitted  within  the  doors:  call  when  he  would,  there  was  an 
excuse  ready :  Mrs.  Wylde  was  out,  or  Mrs.  Wylde  was  engaged. 

The  day  passed  on  to  the  evening,  and  the  ^Amily  dined  alone,  a  some- 
what notable  circumstance,  for  the  abbey  was  generally  rich  in  guests. 
Rupert  rose  from  table  when  his  sister  did,  and  strolled  out :  Guy  re- 
mained with  his  £Ather. 

'*  Where  have  you  been  all  the  afternoon  ?'*  demanded  the  lord.  '<  At 
the  White  House?*' 

"  I  called  in  there,**  replied  Guy. 

<'  When  do  you  mean  to  bring  matters  to  a  close  ?  Speak  to  her  off- 
hand, boy,  and  don't  be  afraid.  I  never  knew  that  a  Pommeroy  could 
be  scared  by  a  woman." 

Guy  Pommeroy's  livid  face  turned  scarlet,  a  far  deeper  scarlet  than 
that  called  up  by  Joan's  bold  question  in  the  morning.  If  the  proud  old 
chief  could  but  have  known  its  cause ! 

**  There  is  plenty  of  time,"  replied  Ghiy,  in  a  tone  that  concealed  the 
evasiveness  of  the  words.  '*  Father,  drink  claret :  so  much  port  is  not 
good  for  you." 

*'  I  hate  the  claret,"  said  Mr.  Pommeroy;  ''and  not  a  drop  should  be 
en  my  table,  but  for  fashion's  sake :  I  never  got  used  to  it  as  a  young 
man,  and  can't  as  an  old  one.  In  my  day,  Guy,  the  creed  was  to  despise 
everything  French.** 

'*  But  think  of  the  gout,  sir.  Jerome  u  fearing  another  attack,  I 
know." 

''  Jerome  would  fear  his  own  shadow,  if  you'd  let  him,'*  said  the  lord 
of  Pommeroy. 

Rupert  strolled  leLsurely  along  until  he  was  beyond  view  of  the  abbey, 
and  then  he  mended  his  pace,  and  went  as  if  he  were  walking  for  a 
wager.  It  was  a  lovely  summer's  evening,  and  the  setting  sun  threw  its 
red  and  gulden  light  across  the  heavy  trees  in  the  distance.  Cutting 
across  some  fields,  by  a  sheltered  path,  he  emerged  from  them  at  the 
back  of  the  White  House,  and  entered  its  garden  by  a  small  door.    | 

Not  to  the  open  part  of  it :  no,  Rupert  Pommeroy  dared  not  do  that, 
lest  he  should  encounter  the  lynx  eyes  of  Mrs.  Wylde.  He  kept  safe 
amidst  the  stunted  trees  that  skirted  the  wall,  and  peeped  out  beyond 
them  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen. 

He  saw  a  bright  looking  girl  of  radiant  mien,  her  dark  brown  hair 
shining  in  the  slanting  beams  of  the  sun,  and  her  cheeks  damask  with 
expectation.  She  was  in  an  evening  dress  of  white,  and  wore  a  small 
thm  gold  chain  round  her  neck,  and  similar  bracelets  on  her  arms ;  and 
she  was  flitting  from  bed  to  bed,  plucking  a  flower  from  one,  stooping  to 
inhale  the  scent  of  another,  and— drawing  further  from  the  windows  of 
the  house:  drawing,  as  if  unconsciously,  and  without  any  apparent 
design. 

A  lady  appeared  at  the  dining-room  window,  which  was  open. 
"AKce." 

"Well,  mamma?*' 

**  I  wish  you  would  put  a  scarf  over  your  shoulders.  You  are  sure  to 
choose  this  hour  to  loiter  in  the  garden,  just  when  the  sun  is  full  upon 
it." 

**  Mamma,  I  shall  not  take  cold." 
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'<  I  don't  auppoie  yoa  will,  bit  you'il  las  your  ntek.  Tfae  hot  tm—ffl' 
sun  tans  m  auioh  «t  ito  setting  m  aA  oud-^ay." 

AJjce  Wylde  fielded  her  koed  poflket-handkenchk^  eorner-viM^  «nd 
thmw  it  'Over  W  nefik. 

"  You  have  not  droak  vour  vise^"  pmaued  Jtfnu  Wylde. 

"  I  don't  want  it,  thank  you." 

Mrs.  Wykle  turned  fimm  the  viadow^  and,  Maehinr  onar  the  deasert- 
table  for  the  glass  of  wine  which  stood  near  Alice's  jmie,  dntnk  it  Imp- 
seUl  Mm.  Wylde  was  too  fond  of  wine  of  course  in  a  lady«]]ke  way ; 
imAaag  aore  is  meaDt — to  waato  it,  and  she  then  fiUod  hor  ovn  glass 
^^aia^aad  sat  down« 

Mrs.  Wylde  was  one  who  enjoyed  her  dinner :  it  is  a  weakness  ob- 
taining aaaidst  ladies  who  have  appn»ached,  what  thej^  would  ^aU,  the 
meridiaa  of  life ;  and  Mra.  Wylde  not  uufeef  neatly  £bJ1  into  a  dose  aAar 
it,  and  she  enjoyed  that  as  much  as  her  dinner. 

Alice  Wylde  had  not  heen  reared  in  a  good  school.  A  girl,  who  has, 
wall  not  deceive  her  mother  in  word  or  deed,  scarcely  in  thought:  aad, 
rely  upon  it,  where  deceit  is  practised  to  a  mother,  a  day  of  retnhi^iaa 
too  surdiy  cones :  it  may  be  soon,  or  it  may  be  latei  but  cooie  it  will, 
aad  does.  She  flitted  from  flower  to  shrub,  and  from  afarub  to  floweri 
ydually  drawiag  rouibd  the  wind  of  the  lawn,  beyond  the  a^  of  her 
mother's  eyes,  had  her  mother  remained  to  look;  which  Alice  did  not 
fear,  for  she  knew  her  mother's  indolent  and  self-indu^nt  habita.  In 
another  moment,  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sheltering  trees,  and  in  the 
ams  of  Rupert  Pommeroy. 

"My  dearest!" 

**  Oh,  Rupert,  I  have  been  witiiing  for  this  evening  to  come  1  I  have 
been  longing  to  teU  you  aome  ouews.  Guy  called  this  afternoon  and  asked 
flie  to  he  his  wife." 

«Ah!" 

"  I  told  him  I  was  very  sorry,  lor  I  did  not  love  him,  and  it  was  of  no 
use  his  askii^." 

Bupert  laughed,  and  held  her  cbser.     '<  What  did  he  savi" 

"  I  hardly  knew  what  he  said :  I  was  confbsed,  and  oniir  caught  up 
the  sense  of  his  words.  He  said  that  he  loved  me  as  no  otner  man  had 
ever  loved,  for  his  passions  were  vehement  within  him :  and* then  came 
aemething  about  has  beii^  Guy  Pommeroy,  of  Pommevoy  Abbey." 

^  You  might  have  told  him  that  one  other,  at  any  zate,  loved  you  MB 
pasaionately  as  he.    How  did  it  end,  Alice  ?" 

'<  He  wcMild  not  take  mj  refusal:  he  did  not  seem  to  believe  in  it :  he 
eaid  yoong  ladies  did  not  know  their  own  minds,  and  that  he  should 
never  give  me  up  while  he  had  life.  Hie  said  1m  should  oome  to  Ae 
White  House  as  usual,  and  he  hoped  that  in  a  few  weeks  I  should  grant 
him  a  different  answer.  I  told  him  if  he  did  continue  to  come,  he  must 
eonaider  himedf  mamma's  visitor,  not  mine." 

Rupert  drew  her  face  to  his,  and  kept  it  there  while  he  whispered  hia 
sweet  vows  of  love.  She  resisted  not:  for,  passionately  as  Guj  PomBieroy 
loTiad  Aiiee,  so  did  she,  in  her  turn,  love  Rupert  Thus  the  time  pasBed, 
nil  too  swiftly  for  those,  wrapt  in  the  magic  of  the  other's  presence^  in 
the  melody  of  love's  golden  chords ;  and  the  light  was  fSeuling,  and  the 
sun  had  set,  and  the  evening  star  Mione  in  the  heavens^  when  Aiice 
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WyJde  stole  into  ihe  iioiise,  and  aroused  her  mofilier  from  lier  dumberi, 
her  heart  hving  over  again  the  stolen  interview,  and  her  bkishing  cheeks 
erimsoB  with  dbe  presawre  of  Rupert'e  lifis. 

Supert  did  not  go  itraigbt  home,  as  it  appeared,  for  it  was  late  when 
hs  entered.    Jerome  met  him.     "All  in  bed?"  asked  Aupert. 

^*  AU  but  Mr.  Ony,  sir.  fie  is  in  the  oak  room,  walking  ftbont :  Pm 
afraid  something  has  vexed  him.    Just  hark,  Mr.  Rupert.'' 

Sx^rt  lifltened.  Gu/s  heavy  tread  sounded  from  die  mom,  unceas- 
ing and  monotonous. 

*'  He  has  been  paoiag  like  this  lor  two  houn,"  eontinued  Jerome:  tmd 
Rupert  laughed  within  himself  as  he  went  to  Us  own  chamber.  ^'  Alioe 
fi>r  him,  indeed !" 

On  the  following  day,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wylde  paid  a  formal  visit  t^ 
Miss  Pommeroy:  her  return  would  bring  ladies  to  the  abbey  again;  and 
theve  were  fanoKes  within  visiting  distanoe.  They  uivited  her  to  go 
baok  with  tfiem  and  q^end  the  day,  and  Joan  agreed  to  do  so,  ofaaerving 
that  the  abbey  had  a  gentlemen  s  dinner-party  that  evening,  and  she 
should  not  be  wanted.  So  Mrs.  Wylde  dismissed  her  carriage,  for  they 
llioaght  it  would  be  pleasant  to  walk  through  the  village  together. 

In  going  along  iliey  met  Guy  and  Rupert,  who  were  wil£  (jrauni,  the 
gamekeeper,  the  latter  a  fine  speoinen  of  humanity,  tall  and  updgh^ 
with  handsome  features  of  a  high  east,  that  wodkl  have  dcme  honou*  to  a 
ooronet.  The  Pommeroys  ware  fond  of  saying  that  he  traced  bade  his 
descent  to  the  famed  John  of  Gaunt,  Dul&e  ^  Ltaocaster,  noted  in  ihe 
days  of  the  second  Richard.  Guy  stopped,  of  comee,  and  Rupert  shook 
hands  with  the  ladies  in  his  gay  way.  Miss  Pommeroy  tamed  to 
Gmmti 

<'HowisSybiUaP" 

''  She's  not  weiJ,  Miss  Pommeroy  :  I  ean't  make  her  out  She  seems 
to  have  lost  her  health  and  spirits,  and  her  face  is  ^fuite  draim  smd 

"  What  ails  her  ?"  questioned  Joan. 

^  irs  more  than  I  can  tell,"  returned  Gaunt,  ahaking  his  head.  *'  She 
thinks  it  is  the  aummer  heat  that  overcomes  her,  and  won't  have  a 
dflMtor:  but  wehaTehadmanyasttmmeras  hot  as  this:  and,  in  dwteedi 
of  her  saying  it,  she  is  cold,  and  wraps  heraelf  up.  Her  mother  went  off 
ina  waste,"  he  added,  dropping  his  voice,  *^a*id  I  remember  she  was 
eeM  always,  after  it  began.  If  I  should  lose  SybiUar— why,  Fd  rather 
go  flaysetf,  for  she  is  all  I  have  got  Jlefib  to  comfort  me." 

^  I  will  call  in  and  see  her,"  said  Joan.  ''  I  ms^  spare  a  mmutesiow, 
as  we  go  by." 

'  I  wish  you  wonH  ^^^  Pommeroy.    And  perhiqw  you'll  give  me 
r  opnioa  of  her  afiberwasds.     If  yon  think  advice  is  necessary,  111 
ave  it,  whether  Sybilla  will,  or  not." 

Rvpert,  bold  andtmdaunted,  in  spite  of  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  WyUe,  and  • 
flm  presence  of  Guy,  diose  to  monopolise  the  attention  of  Alice.     little 
lodi  was  she:   and  Mrs.  Wylde  said  adieu  hmtily,  and  die  ladies 
malked  on. 

At  the  extromity  of  the  strag^ing  village,  in  what  had  been  the 
lodge,  eeiktnries  ago,  before  the  village  was  bmlt,  lived  Graunt  AU 
though  ostensiUy  performing  the  duties  of  gamekeeper  to  the  Pommeroy 
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estate,  he  was  no  paid  servant :  a  small  patrimony  placed  him  heyond 
want,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  his  heart  he  considered  himself  almost 
equal  to  the  Pommeroys.  Just  as  Mr.  Pommeroy  lorded  it  over  his 
servants,  so  did  Gaunt  lord  it  over  the  two  keepers  under  him.  The 
cottage,  a  picturesque  building,  containing  four  or  five  rooms,  stood  back 
from  the  road  and  was  sheltered  by  trees,  and  a  bench  was  on  the  green 
in  front     As  they  came  near  it,  Mrs.  Wylde  complained  of  the  heat. 

<*  Then  suppose  you  sit  down  here  and  rest  for  an  instant,"  proposed 
Joan,  pointing  to  the  bench,  *'  while  I  go  in-doors  to  see  SybilkL" 

*'  Mrs.  Wylde  started  back  as  if  she  had  been  struck.  ^'  To  see 
Sybiila  Gaunt!     My  dear  Miss  Pommeroy !" 

*'  I  will  not  keep  yon  two  minutes,  Mrs.  Wylde.  I  am  anxious  about 
her.     Her  father  says  she  is  ill." 

<<  Miss  Pommeroy !"  repeated  Mrs.  Wylde,  in  a  tone  of  strong  remon- 
strance, ''  you  must  not  go  in  there;  to  see  her.  You  have  no  mother, 
my  dear,  therefore  you  must  excuse  my  interposing,  so  far,  in  the  light 
or  one." 

Joan  Pommeroy,  haughty  and  self-opinionated  by  nature  and  by 
education,  drew  herself  up.  ^*  You  do  not  yet  know  Sybiila  Gaunt,  I 
see,  or  you  would  scarcely  speak  of  her  disparagingly.  She  has  been 
exceedingly  well  brought  up,  and  her  education  has  been  almost — yes,  I 
may  say,  almost  that  of  a  gentlewoman.*' 

"  So  I  have  heard.  But  no  good  ever  comes  of  educating  girls  in  h^ 
sphere  of  life ;  and  thus  it  has  proved  here.  My  dear  Miss  rommeroy, 
since  you  left,  the  girl  has  turned  out  to  be — to  be — in  short,  not  re- 
spectable." 

The  two  ladies  stood  looking  at  one  another,  Joan  asking  the  explana- 
tion with  her  eyes  that  her  lips  disdained  to  utter.  Aliee  traced  cfaarao> 
ters  on  the  dusty  road  with  the  end  of  her  parasol  and  listened,  rather 
amused  at  the  dispute. 

*'  What  did  you  say  ?"  demanded  Joan,  whose  fieiy  Pommeroy  blood 
was  rising. 

*^  My  dear,  there's  no  cause  for  you  to  put  yourself  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Wylde.  ^*  It  is  an  every -day  affair  with  village  beauties ;  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be.  Sybiila  Gaunt  is  no  longer  respectable,  and 
you  must  drop  all  communication  with  her." 

Joan  Pommeroy's  eyes  flashed:  she  could  be  as  passionate  as  her 
eldest  brother.  <^  It  is  fiedse,  whoever  says  it,"  she  uttered.  <<  How  dare 
my  father  and  my  brothers  suffer  isles  to  go  about  to  the  prejudice  of 
Sybiila  Gaunt  ?  They  are  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  they  ought  to  have 
stopped  them." 

ifcs.  Wylde  gave  vent  to  a  short,  firiendly  laugh.  "  My  dear,  you 
will  have  to  abandon  your  favourable  prejudices,"  she  quietly  said. 
*^  Sybiila  Gaunt  is  not  respectable." 

«*  Am  I  respectable  f"  returned  the  angry  Joan. '  '*  You  may  as  wsU 
say  that  I  am  not.  I  pray  you  wait  for  me,  for  I  shall  go  in  to  see  her." 
Allowbg  no  further  opposition,  and  prepared  to  fling  it  off,  had  it  been 
offered,  Miss  Pommeroy  walked  to  the  lodge  door,  and  entered  without 
knocking :  she  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  heed  the  decorums  of  life : 
indeed,  they  obtained  short  favour  from  her  at  the  best  of  times.  The 
room,  it  was  the  common  sitting-room,  the  kitchen  being  at  the  back, 
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eeemed  in  a  litter,  and  Sybilla  Gaunt  sat  in  it»  her  head  bent  down  and 
resting  on  the  table.  A  shawl,  that  she  appeared  to  have  had  on,  had 
fidlen  on  the  ground. 

She  was  exceedingly  like  her  father,  tall  and  stately,  with  the  same 
noble  features,  and  the  same  large  dark  eyes,  and  raven  hair :  like  him, 
she  looked  bom  to  adorn  a  coronet.  With  a  faint  exclamation  of  dismay, 
she  sprang  up  when  she  saw  Miss  Pommeroy,  her  pale  features-— not 
naturally  pale,  but  pale,  as  it  appeared,  from  illness-— grew  flushed,  and 
she  picked  up  the  shawl  to  throw  it  over  her.  In  her  haste  and  confiision, 
she  defeated  ner  own  object,  and  the  shawl  somehow  alighted  in  a  heap 
on  her  head.  In  stretching  up  her  arms  to  right  it,  Joan  Pommeroy  ob^ 
tinned  full  view  of  her  figure  :  and  Joan  Pommeroy  fell  back  against  the 
wall,  and  her  spirit  turned  &int  within  her. 

Joan  did  not  speak ;  she  only  looked  at  her :  and  Sybilla's  trembling 
hands  busied  themselves  in  adjusting  the  shawl,  and  the  transient  crimson 
of  her  face  faded  to  a  death-like  whiteness. 

''What  is  this  T  asked  Joan,  at  length. 

"  What  is— what  ?"  returned  Sybilla. 

''  I  met  your  father,  and  he  told  me  you  were  ill,"  harshly  repeated 
Joan.  ^  ''  PFhat  is  this  illness,  I  ask  T* 

<'  Don't  frighten  me,  Miss  Pommeroy,**  gasped  Sybilla,  who  looked 
ready  to  faint. 

''  Answer  me,  I  say,"  repeated  Joan  Pommeroy,  her  face  as  stem,  at 
that  moment,  as  her  brother  Guy's. 

Sybilla  choked  down  a  gasping  breath  before  she  could  answer,  and 
when  she  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  faint,  nervous  tone,  and  in  jumping 
sentences.  '<  The  heat  this  summer — ^has  been  great— *it  has  made  me 
ill — it  has  overpowered  me." 

Joan  Pommeroy  heard  her  to  an  end,  bending  her  stem,  searching  eyes 
upon  her.  ''  It  is  the  heat  that  overpowers  you  P — the  heat,  you  say  ? 
Then  why  do  you  wear  a  shawl  to  increase  it  ?"  And  Sybilla  Gaunt  only 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  throat,  as  if  to  still  its  beating,  and  made  no  reply, 
for  she  had  none  to  make.     Miss  Pommeroy  ^pped  close  up  to  her. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  deceive  me  ?  No :  uiough  you  have  succeeded, 
it  would  appear,  in  blinding  your  father.  You  have  been  mad,  SybiUa 
Gaunt ;  mad.     You  have  demded  yourself  to  a  level  with  the         " 

''  Do  not  say  too  much,  Miss  Pommeroy,"  interrupted  Sybilla,  in  a  low 
tone.     "  You  don't  know  all." 

'^  I  know  and  see  suffident  I  know  that  the  trath  is  whispered  out- 
side, and  that  I  was  warned  not  to  subject  myself  to  contact  with  yon. 
Shame  upon  you  I  you,  who  were  the  stay  of  your  father  I  you,  who  have 
boasted  of  a  descent  from  the  Plantagenets  !  Sybilla  Gannt,  I  would  as 
ipon  have  believed  ill  of  myself  as  of  you." 

Miss  Pommeroy  gathered  up  her  petticoats,  as  if  to  guard  them  against 
contamination  with  the  door-sill,  and  swept  out.  Mrs.  Wylde  was  then 
sittmg  on  the  bench,  and  Alice  was  looking  up  the  ibad.  Mrs.  Wylde 
rose  when  she  saw  Miss  Pommeroy. 

*'Come,  Alice,  what  are  you  looking  atP  Oh,  I  see;  Mr.  Guy 
Pommeroy  is  there." 

Joan  tumed  her  head  in  the  direction.  ^'  Guy  and  Rupert ;  and  Gaunt 
also,"  she  muttered.     "  Let  us  get  on :  I  do  not  want  to  see  him." 
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"^  Well,  117  cUr  Ksv  PomBieRnr,  wf  yov  sttfifnir  asked 
Wjld*.    <'WlistdQetgl» look  like?" 

'^  Like  what  you  said,"  letumed  Joan,  hanhly. 

<<Ofeoiine:  there  is  no poasibiiity of  mittaldng^ it*  And  herfiirtheris 
»-m&et,asidMit'' 

"Who is  it dui has  lad  her  t^itP"  iateiropted  Mis9 PonoMPoy^ m 
the  saaM^  ahrapi  tone;. 

^  There  I  eannot  enligfatta  you:  people  are  shy  of  taUdi^.  She  hai 
akrra,  as  I  hear,  held  hsrself  quiie  aloof  ficom  the  village  roatiea*'' 

"^HoifTenrbeantifiasheisr  suddenly  ezdaiowd  Alice  Wylde. 

"WhojAadP* 

^  SybiUa  Grant,  mamnuL" 

'<  Ob,''  said  Mrs.  Wylde,  seorololly.  *^ '  Handsome  is  aa  handsoaw 
does^'  was  a  saying  of  my  old  BK>ther^s.  SybiUa  Gaont  had  better  haye 
been  bom  ugly  enough  to  frighten  the  crows." 

Late  in  the  evemng,  Jerome  came  fer  Miss  PMnmeroy.  He  brought 
bad  news.  The  lord  had  been  taken  ill,  Tory  ill,  and  Mr.  Guy  waa  with 
him. 

"  And  Mr.  Rupert  P'  retnnied  Joan,  <<  where  is  he,  that  he  could  not 
have  come  for  me  P" 

^  Mr»  Bupert  went  out  whan  the  gentleoien  left^  Miss  Pommeroy. 
The  lord  would  not  let  it  be  known  in  the  dining-room  that  he  was  ilL" 

But  as  they  were  paasbg  through  the  Tillage,  they  heaxd  fast  feotstieps 
behind  them.  It  was  Rupert,  and  he  gare  his  am  to  Ins  sister.  Jeroeae 
toU  him  of  his  father's  iUnees. 

"<  The  gout  again,"  renMriud  Bopert 

«  And  a  bad  attaek  it  will  be,  I  know/'  returned  Jerome. 

^<  So  you  always  say,  Jerome,"  said  Mr.  Rupert. 

<^  WeU,  sir,  we  shiOl  see,  I  fear." 

^  Alioe  will  marry  Gay,"  iriiispered  Joan  to  bar  brother. 

Bupert  whistled.     <«  Oh,  you  think  so  ^ 


"<  I  judge  from  probabilities.  Mrs.  Wylde  was  talking  about  hor 
affairs  to-day.  She  haa  eomdete  power  orer  Alice,  for  if  the  latter 
manica  witlmrt  her  eonsent^  tiie  money  leaves  her,  and  Birs.  Wylde  can 
will  it  to  whom  she  ploaoaa,  except  to  Alice.  No  girl  m  hsrsenscs  wouU 
forfeit  fiTO-and-twenty  thousand  pounds.  So  what  is  she  ta  do  P  Mrs. 
Wylde  is  bent  upon  Ginr." 

*'  She  must  wait  until  the  old  lady  relents,  or  drops  oC" 
^'^Then  she  may  wait  fer  years^ :  Mrs.  Wylde  is  not  old.    No :  Alice 
will  marry  Cruy." 

'<Not  she,"  cried  Rupert 

"^That  Aliae  b  looUng  forward  to  Ae  probabflity  of  bebg  lady  of 
Pommeroy,  she  let  slip  to-day.  We  had  been  talkmg  about  the  ablwy : 
what  a  gloomy,  tumble-down  old  pile  it  is,  except  the  portion  that  we 
iidudbit,  and  Alice  sank  into  thoeqgfat.  <  I  shall  hafe  it  so  raiovatsd  dat 
no  one  will  know  it  to  be  the  same,'  she  suddenly  erolaJmed :  '  I  sbaU 
make  it  the  admiration  of  the  county.  I  mean,'  she  corxeeted  faeraai^ 
hhuhing  and  kughing^  *  diat  I  Aould  do  that  if  I  were  its  master.'  "* 

Rupert  still  whistled  softly  to  himself,  smiling  mudu  His  siafeer  in» 
qnised  why  he  waa  laughing. 

^'  To  thmk  of  the  changes  that  must  take  place,  ere  she  could  be  the 
abbey's  lady.     The  deaths,  for  instance." 
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»  Onlj  lBmptL%  Biip«rt     Gi^  will  be  ito  lofd  tben." 

Bupert  dul  np4  answer :  but  bia  amile  wore  the  same  ouisDoa  ax- 
yeaoinn^ 

As  they  approached  the  abbey,  Hghta  were  gleaming  from  aeveral  of 
its  firont  windows,  and  thej  seemed  to  be  paasing  firom  room  to  room* 
<<  What  ia  it  ?  what  ean  have  happened  ?"  uttered  Bnpert 

"  The  loid's  wOTse  I  I  know  he  is  i"  cried  Jerome,  appcafaenaivety. 

^  Yoa  are  always  ready  to  propheay  evil,  Jerome." 

**  I  feel  sure  he  ia,  sir,"  the  old  servant  answered.  "  And,"  he  added 
to  Bjipetty  in  hia  agitadon,  '^  if  ever  I  aaw  oonuDg  death  upon  a  faea^  I 
havet  aeeu  it  the  laat  day  or  two  upon  my  poor  maater's." 

Jerome  waa  right ;  Mr.  Fommeroy  waa  worae.  It  was  a  violent  attaak 
of  gent  in  the  aftomadi.  In  hia  room  Ri^ert  and  Mias  Pommsroy  fenmd 
Goy,  a  priest,  and  two  medical  men.  He  waa  giving  directiona  to  Gay, 
ae  well  aa  his  pain  allowed  him.  <'  Jerome  ia  getting  old,"  he  waa  saying 
as  they  entered  ;  "  you,  Guy,  with  a  yovng  wife,  and  ptobaUy  a  yomig 
fiamity,  wiU  be  wanting  young  aervaata,  and,  it  may  be^  he  will  not  suit 
you  long.  He  has  aaved  wages,  and  I  have  left  luaa  somathii^  mcve^ 
and  it  is  my  desire  that  the  keep  shall  be  his,  to  reside  in,  after  he  leanraa 
you,  for  so  long  as  he  shall  live.     Do  you  hear,  Guy  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

*^  Give  him  the  keep  ios  his  owny  to  have  exclusive'  control  over,  just 
aa  i£  it  were  hia,  by  rig^ :  at  hia  daatb  it  will  li^oae  hoA.  to  yoo.  Give 
me  your  proause." 

I  promiae,  fathev,"  amd  Guy.      ^^Fatbaa,  I  aba  pfomiae,*^  added 


jruy  looked  at  his  brother,  and  bis  ugly  lip  curled  up.  "  Where  ia  the 
uaa  ot  your  promise  ?     You  will  not  be  the  abbey'a  lord*" 

**  In  case  it  should  lapse  to  me  during  Jerome's  lifetime,"  returned 
Rupert :  and  at  this  suggested  possibility,  Guy'a  Up  coded  up  the*  more. 

The  old  maa  died.     And  Guy  waa  the  lord  of  Ponuncfoy. 


n. 

A  LOVSXT  spring  day.  The  hedges  were  clothed  in  their  luxuriant 
green,  the  sky  waa  darkly  blue  with  an  eameat  of  retnsniiig  summer, 
and  the  grass,  growing  long,  was  intermixed  with  cowslifa  and  blu^bdl% 
and  the  long,  deep-pink  flowers  that  children  call  cookoos.  AJiee  Wylde 
sat  oa  a  low  stile  near  her  home,  looking  at  the  wild  flowers^  and  thinking 
pensively  of  the  happy  years  of  her  childhood,  when  her  greatest  delight 
Bad  been  to  go  into  the  fields  and  gather  aoch,  ddi^^  thiat  never  would 
retiisn* 

She  was  deeply  unhappy.  Loving  Rupert  Pommerojr  with  all  the 
intensity  of  an  impassioned  and  not  wdi-disciplined  hearty  thia  long 
abaenoe  from  him  had  seemed  like  a  aeparation  of  yeasa^  About  aiz 
weeka  aobaequant  to  Mr.  Pommaroy's  death,  Rupert  left  the  abbey.  A 
very  slendea  provision  indeed  was  bequeathed  to  him>  only  a  few  tbou«- 
sands,  but  an  appointment  had  long  been  promised  him  under  govern- 
ment. Guy  had  graciouslv  intimated  that  he  waa  wdeome  to  niake  the 
abbey  his  home  until  it  should  be  given,  but  Rupert  pleaded  buabeaa, 
and  left.     Guy  suspected  his  motives :  that  he  had  some  debts,  and  that 
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ftt  present  it  was  convenient  his  place  of  residence  should  not  be  so  de- 
cidedly known.  Rupert's  secret  plea  to  Alice  was,  that  unless  he  went 
to  London  to  look  after  this  promised  appointment,  it  might  never  come, 
and  in  secret  they  took  their  leave.  But  that  was  last  September;  and 
now  it  was  April,  nearly  May,  and  he  had  never  come  back  agun ! 

There  had  been  another  desertion  from  Abbeyland,  and  the  deserter 
was  Sybilla  Gaunt.  She  also  did  not  come  back  :  and  she  had  been 
gone  nearly  as  long  as  Rupert.  It  was  known  that  the  gamekeeper  re- 
ceived letters  from  her,  and  he  seemed  tolerably  eaay  in  mind :  no  one 
dared  to  speak  to  him  of  his  loss,  for  he  could  put  down  impertinence, 
whether  from  rich  or  poor,  with  as  high  a  hand  as  the  old  lord  himself 
had  done,  in  his  haugntiest  days.  Captain  Pommeroy  had  come  down 
at  his  facer's  death,  and  had  gone  again  when  the  funeral  was  over ; 
and  Leolin  was  abroad  still.     Miss  Pommeroy  lived  at  the  abbey  with 

Guy  ;  and Alice  Wylde  is  sitting  on  the  low  field  stile  there,  looking 

at  the  flowers,  with  eyes  that  see  them  not. 

She  steps  off  the  stile  and  leans  against  it,  for  she  hears  footsteps  ap- 
proaching ;  and,  though  the  hedge  hides  the  intruder,  she  knows  them  to 
be  the  lord  of  Pommeroy's. 

'*  Good  morning,  Alice.'* 

^'  Good  morning,"  she  returned,  preparing  to  move  away. 

''  Stay,"  said  Guy,  putting  his  arm  before  her ;  "  I  cannot  go  on  like 
this ;  I  cannot  be  snunned  for  ever,  as  you  are  shunning  me.  If  I  come 
up  with  you  out  of  doors,  you  walk  away ;  if  I  caU  at  tne  White  House, 
you  will  not  remain  in  the  room.  I  have  been  there  now,  talking  to 
your  mother,  and  she,  and  I,  say  that  matters  should  be  brought  to  an 
issue." 

"They  were  so  brought  long  ago,"  replied  Alice  :  "only you  will  not 
take  my  answer." 

'^  No,  I  will  never  take  that  answer,"  returned  Guy,  wiih  agitation 
<<  Oh,  Alice !"  he  added,  changing  his  tone  to  one  of  deep  tenderness, 
"  have  compassion  upon  me !  my  love  for  you  is  eating  away  my  heart- 
strings." 

"  I  cannot  love  you,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  So  you  have  sud:  and  so  I  have  asked  you,  as  I  ask  you  now, 
Why?" 

"  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  caUed  up  at  will ;  or  bought  and  sold, 
as  you  would  barter  a  jewel." 

"  Sufficient  of  it  will  come  at  will ;  if  there  be  no  bar.  I  am  ready  to 
take  you,  and  chance  it  Is  there  a  bar  ?"  he  continued,  in  a  meaning 
tone. 

Alice  Wylde  hesitated.  The  persecution — for  so  she  looked  upon  it 
—of  Guy  Pommeroy  had  become  intolerable  to  her:  when  she  woke  in 
the  morning,  the  consciousness  that  she  should  meet  him  in  the  day,  and 
possibly  be  forced  to  listen  to  his  love-making,  would  rush  over  her  mind 
with  a  feeling  of  despair;  and  now  came  the  thought,  What  if  she  told 
him  there  was  a  bar  p  it  might  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  and  his  torment- 
inffs.  So  she  spoke  out ;  but,  in  the  confusion  and  doubt  of  her  ideas^ 
did  not  weigh  her  words. 

"  If  I.were  to  impart  to  you  that  there  is  a  bar,  would  it  convince  you 
that  your  wish  is  useless  ?" 
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**A  bar?** he  ejaculated.  "Not  that  of  love — of  love  for  another? 
Alice !  do  not  say  it !" 

"  I  mnst  say  it,  if  I  am  to  speak  the  troth,''  she  whispered.  "  I  do  love 
another.'' 

The  dark  expression  came  over  Guy's  face.     "  Whom  ?" 

**  Rupert." 

A  minute  elapsed  before  he  took  in  the  sense  of  the  jpoids.  And  then 
his  passion  broke  forth. 

"  Rupert !  the  ill-doing  spendthrift  I  Rupert,  the  disgrace  to  the  name 
of  Pommeroy !  Who  is  now  hiding  himself,  lest  his  reckless  debts  should 
be  visited  upon  him  :  whose  misconduct  here  would  be  a  byword  in  men's 
mouths,  but  that  he  is  a  Pommeroy !  who  But  I  do  not  believe 
you,"  added  Guy  in  a  different  tone,  as  he  ran  over  in  his  mind  the  pro- 
babilities of  her  avowal,  and  could  not  remember  that  Rupert  and  she  had 
been  sufficiently  intimate  for  love  to  have  supervened :  or  that  they  had 
met,  if  love  had  come.  "  It  is  Sitlse,  Alice :  you  never  saw  much  of 
Rupert^  or  he  of  you." 

Alice  leaned  against  the  stile :  she  did  not  reply,  but  the  rich  flush  of 
love,  remembered  love,  mantled  in  her  cheek,  and  her  lips  parted  with  a 
half  smile. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad  ?"  stamped  Guy.  "  Why  don't  you 
say  that  you  never  met  him — to  love— that  you  are  asserting  what  is 
&lse,  only  to  deceive  me  ?" 

"  I  have  said  what  is  true.  And,  as  to  not  meeting,  I  should  be  sony 
to  meet  you  in  secret,  as  I  have  met  Rupert." 

«  You — a  fl;entlewoman — and  my  promised  wife — can  stand  there  and 
avow  to  me  that  you  have  met  Rupert  Pommeroy  in  secret  ?" 

"  I  am  not  your  promised  wife.  And  there  was  no  other  way  in  which 
we  could  meet,  for  you  had  grained  the  ear  of  my  mother.  If  we  did 
meet  in  secret,  where  was  the  harm  ?  do  you  think  Rupert  would  let  it 
come  near  me  ?" 

The  lord  of  Pommeroy  turned  his  face  from  Alice,  bending  it  on  the 
ground :  it  was  well,  perhaps,  that  she  did  not  see  it  then.  His  love  for 
her  was  indeed  as  a  volcano  raging  >vithia  him  :  he  could  not  give  her 
up ;  far  rather  would  he  have  given  up  life  and  all  its  benefits.  His,  she 
should,  she  must  be. 

'^  Alice,  your  love  is  worse  thaa  wasted,  if  it  be  given  to  Rupert  Pom- 
meroy.    He  had  none  to  waste,  or  to  give  to  you." 

Again  the  rich  red  flush  of  remembrance  dyed  her  cheeks,  and  her 
lips  were  parted  with  the  same  sweet  smile.     Guy  kept  down  his  temper. 

^  I  say  Rupert  Pommeroy  had  no  love  to  give  to  you.  He  deceived 
you  :  he  was  only  amusing  himself." 

"  You  shall  not  traduce  him  to  me,"  she  interrupted,  with  spirit.  *^  I 
will  not  listen  to  it  You  know  the  motive  which  has  obliged  me  to 
confide  this  to  you — that  you  may  fix  your  hopes  elsewhere.  Keep  my 
secret,  Guy,  and  be  generous :  I  shall  be  your  sister  some  time." 

"  Walk  with  me  a  little  way,  Alice,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  And 
mechanically  she  obeyed,  for  his  tone  was  imperative.  Guy  offered  his 
arm ;  but  she  bowed  a  refHisal. 

"  You  would  take  Rupert's,"  chafed  he. 

^*  It  is  not  the  custom  for  young  ladies  to  do  so.  And  I  am  quite  alive 
to  the  exactions  of  custom,"  she  added,  throwing  back  her  head. 
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«  Custon !"  leloited  Guy,  «<  between  two  who  are  to  fiDrm  die  okwet 

tie  on  earth." 

''  Did  yon  apeek  of  yoweel^  or  of  Rupert  ?"  she  letnraed,  in  a  taptik  of 
aggravation.  And  the  lord  of  Pommeroy,  after  a  look  that  mart  hare 
betrayed  the  bitteineflB  of  his  hearty  walked  by  her  side  in  silence. 

They  emerged  from  the  fields ;  and  a  few  steps  along  the  roady  to- 
wards the  yilh^fe^  brought  them  in  front  of  Gaunt,  the  gamdceeper's. 
The  cottage  appeared  shut  up :  it  frequently  was  so^  now  6ybill&  had 
left*    Guy  Pommeroy  stopped,  and  laid  his  foEefinger  on.  Alice's  ann, 
and  caused  her  to  torn  towards  it. 
'<  Yon  see  that  place,  Alice  T 
"Yes.     What  of  it?" 
<<  Look  at  it,  my  dear.     Study  it  weU." 

"  It  is  Gaont's  cottage,"  she  ezdaimed,  wondecingly.  ^  Why  am  I 
tolookatitr 

"It  was  well  that  you  should  see  it.  fiecause  tibere  was  where 
Rupert's  love  was  given." 

She  was  slow  in  understanding.  No  suspicion  of  the  sort  had  ever 
dawned  v^ran  her.  And  Guy's  woids  only  called  up  thoughts  q£  the 
gamekeeper  and  the  cottaffe  :  not  of  Sybilla. 

Guy  turned  back  towaroi  her  homev  walking  by  her  side  stiU.  "  There 
are  certain  li^iies^  Alice;,  that  we  may  not  discuss  openly;  custom,  which 
you  avow  yourself  a  disciple  o^  does  not  sanction  it;  the  proprieties  of 
M&  would  not  sanction  it:  nevertheless^  some  of  this  reserve  must  be 
forgotten,  when  circumstances  imfieratively  compel  it" 
Alice  Wylde  turned  her  wondering  eyes  upon  him. 
"  You  know  that  Sybilla  Gaunt  Iws  left  tiie  place,"  he  resumed,  in  a 
low,  deep  tone :  "  you  know,  at  least,  it  is  probable  you  do,  why  she  has 
been  oUiged  to  leave  it.     She  is  with  Rupert" 

Silence  ensued.     Guy  glanced  round.     Alice  was  walking  on,  but  he 
could  not  see  her  face,  for  it  was  held  straight  forwards,  and  bonnets 
do  listen,  ladies  &ir!--^«:e  worn  large  then. 

"  The  author  of  the  evil  that  fell  upon  Sybilla  Gaunt  was  Rupert 
Pommeroy,"  continued  Guy :  "  he  who  ought  to  have  guarded  her  from 
it,  had  he  seoi  it  approaching,  no  matter  from  what  quarter,  brou^t  it 
upon  her.  He  is  a  heartless  man ;  and  whilst  he  must  have  been  pre- 
tendbg — as  you  now  say — to  live  for  you^  his  love  was  given  to  Sybilla. 
His  real  love,  mind,  Alice :  and  if  he  affinned  aught  else  to  you,  ne  was 
base  and  £iJse." 

As  a  Uast  of  lightning  fidls  upcm  a  tree,  and  shattMs  it|  so  were  these 
words  falling  upon  Alice  Wylde's  brain.  The  scandal,  touching  Sybilla 
Gaunt,  had  Deen  too  popular  a  theme  in  the  village  to  escape  her  know- 
kdge ;  nay,  her  own  mother  had  spoken  openly  of  it,  in  her  hearing,  to 
Miss  Pommeroy. 

They  came  to  the  fields,  and  Guy  held  the  gate  open  for  her  to  pass 
through.  He  could  have  gnashed  his  teeth,  as  he  thought  how  she 
must  love  Rupert^— for  her  oountenance  was  white  with  agony,  and  her 
steps  tottered. 

"  Is  it  true  ^^  she  gasped. 
"  It  is  true  as  that  you  and  I  are  here,  living." 
RememlwaDce  was  busy  within  her :  events  of  the  past  were  conjuring 
themselves  up,  trifles  which  had  excited  no  reflection  at  the  time.     She 
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reanembered  onoe  to  bave  remarked  to  Rupert  cm  the  beauty  of  Svbilla 
Gaunt,  and  Rupert  had  replied  with  aome  gay  words — what  was  Sybiila's 
beauty,  compared  to  hers  ?  but  his  tone  was  a  constraiiMd  one,  and  he 
abruptly  changed  the  theme.  Again,  she  remembered,  in  driving  iiome 
with  her  motiier  from  a  dinnerparty,  one  moonlight  night,  at  whidi  they 
had  met  the  lord  and  Guy,  but  not  Rupert^  who  had  asnt  an  excuse^  she 
saw  Rupert  atanding  just  beyond  the  comer  of  lh#  trees  at  Gaonf  s 
cottage ;  and  there  was  another  shadow  near  him,  an  undefined  one :  the 
gamekeeper^i^  she  had  then  eondoded,  and  she  had  wondered  whv  Rupert 
had  gone  down  there  so  late.  How  was  i^  that  she  had  been  so  blinded  ? 
Now  she  came  to  think  of  it,  who  but  Rupert,  with  his  ftseinating 
manners  and  his  handsome  form,  with  hb  careless  principles  and  indif- 
£erence  to  consequences,  was  likely  to  hive  turned  nie  head  of  Sybilla  ? 
The  clodhoppers  of  the  village — she  would  have  spumed  them  unM  fixkt* 
How  could  sbe^  Alice,  have  been  so  innocently  unsuspecting?  TkeTcry 
fsct  of  Sybilla's  quitting  the  place  with  Rupert*-but  a  few  days  elapsed 
between — ^mi^ht  have  told  her. 

The  revulsion  of  feelixig  was  temUe:  all  her  love  seemed  to  be  liirown 
back  upon  herself;  and  she  could  hare  wept  tears  of  agony  at  the 
thought  of  how  he  must  have  Urughed  at  her  credulity.  At  faer^  who 
had  told  him  of  her  rejection  of  Guy,  of  her  refusal  to  beoeme  tihe  lady 
of  ihe  abbey,  for  his  sake !     But  she  could  be  its  lady  stiU. 

**  Alice,    began  Guy,  as  ihey  neared  her  home,  '<  when        ** 

<*  Say  nothing  to  me  now,"  she  fiercely  answered,  ''or  I  shall  be  virit- 
ing  the  hate  upon  you  that  I  am  be^^ning  to  feel  for  Rupert.  If  he  has 
thus  trifled  witii  me—" 

^*  He  has,"  interrapted  Guy.  ''  If  you  think  I  am  capable  of  deceiv- 
u>£r  7<>°9  ^  ^0  village."  And,  in  good  tmth,  the  village  would  pro- 
bably have  said  as  Guy  did,  for  their  suspicions  had  pointed  at  the  gay 
and  attractive  Rupert  But  they  held  their  peace^  for  was  he  not  a 
Pommeroy  ?  and,  among^  the  sunple  around,  it  was  pretty  generally 
held  that  the  Pommeroys,  like  kings,  couid  do  no  wrong.   - 

The  lord  of  Pommeroy  spoke  his  £urewell  and  departed:  Alice  did  not 
answer  him,  but  went  on,  in.  Not  that  she  intended  any  particular  dis- 
courtefly  to  him,  but  her  mind  was  in  a  chaos  of  tumult.  '*  To  come  to 
me  with  his  false  vows,  from  the  company  of  that  girl  1"  she  muttered  to 
heisel^  ''  to  win  my  love;  to  play  upon  my  creduUty ;  to  sport  with  my 
heart's  most  sacred  feelings ;  and  then  return  to  whence  he  came— to 
her  I     Oh,  mercy !  how  shall  I  support  myself?" 

A  little  voice  came  whispering  to  her,  Is  it  trae?  or  is  Guy  deceiving 
you  ?  She  thought  it  was  true ;  the  probabilities,  looting  back,  seemed 
to  say  that  it  was.  But  she  went  to  ner  mother,  who  was  deep  in  the 
pages  of  a  fashionable  novel,  and  asked  out  a  question  boldly :  little 
cared  she,  in  her  despair,  for  what  Guy  had  called  the  proprieties  of 
life. 

<<  Mother,  who  was  it  turned  Sybilla  Gaunt  to  the  wrong  path  P' 

Now  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Wylde  was  particulsrly  alive  to  the  pro- 
prieties at  that  moment ;  for  the  book  before  her,  though  calling  itsdf  a 
novel,  was  of  the  most  orthodox  school:  holy  little  village  children, 
young  clergymen  in  long  (and  very  unbecoming)  black  skirto,  and  right 
hoBoorable  ladies,  all  of  whom  talked  in  pious  sentences  ef  faand-boix 
perfeotioQ  and  &r-fetched  grammar,  coxiecl»  but  not  easy,  and  who  had 
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never  hem^  of  ^'  wrong  paths,"  mneh  less  eome  in  contact  with  them 
therefore  Mrs.  Wylde  bent  a  severe  brow  on  Alice. 

*<  Young  lady !  such  topics  are  ignored  in  society.  What  are  you 
thinking  of?" 

<*  I  want  to  know  who  it  was  that  led  Sybilla  Gaunt  to  sin,"  proceeded 
Alice,  plun^ng  deeper  into  the  mire. 

She  stood  before  ner  mother  with  a  pale  face  and  eye  of  dark  misery, 
and  it  brought  down  Mrs.  Wylde  from  ner  stilts. 

"  Alice,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  p  What  is  Sybilla  Craunt  to 
you  ?    It  was  not  Guy  Pommeroy,  therefore——" 

«  Was  it  Rupert  ?" 

<'  Child,  I  say,  these  subjects^  are  better  let  alone.  What  has  come  to 
you  that  you  should  court  them  ?  Of  course  it  was  Rupert :  everybody 
knows  that." 

But  Alice  spoke  again,  in  the  last  faint  effort  to  struggle  with  despair. 
"  I  heard  you  say  to  Miss  Pommeroy,  when  you  were  telling  her  about 
it,  that  it  was  not  known  who         " 

**  To  be  sure  I  did,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Wylde.  ''  She  put  the  ques- 
tion to  me,  point  blank,  and  I  could  not  say  to  her,  ^  Your  brother 
Rupert' " 

^'Wby  did  not  the  village  shun  him?  He  was  popular,  he  was 
courted  up  to  the  very  hour  he  left  it." 

"  The  village  shun  a  Pommeroy !"  derisively  retorted  Mrs.  Wylde. 
'<  If  a  Pommeroy  chose  to  tell  them  they  must  sell  their  souls  to  nim, 
they  would  only  kneel  and  do  it.     Hush,  Alice !  here  comes  Joan." 

Joan  Pommeroy  entered.  She  was  left  for  a  moment  alone  with 
Alice,  and  the  latter  approached  her  with  an  eager  whisper. 

*^  Joan,  tell  me :  was  it  known  who — who  led  Sybilla  Gaunt  from  the 
right?"      . 

Miss  Pommeroy  looked  surprised.  She  disdained  to  equivocate,  and 
therefore  did  not  reply.     "  Are  you  ill,  Alice  ?" 

^'  I  have  heard  that  it  was  Rupert^"  resumed  Alice,  her  eyes  strained 
on  Joan  with  a  wild  expectancy  that  it  was  not  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

Joan  Pommeroy  bowed  her  head.  '<  I  believe  it  was.  I  ask,  Alice, 
if  you  are  ill  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered,  with  a  harsh  laugh,  "  I  am  very  well." 

Guy  Pommeroy  had  proceeded  home.  He  opened  his^  desk,  and  wrote 
a  sharp  brief  note  to  his  lawyers  in  town : 

*<  The  judgment  you  hold  against  Rupert  Pommeroy  proceed  upon  at 
once,  and  lock  him  up.  Listen  to  no  terms  for  a  compromise,  unless 
you  have  my  orders  to  do  so :  but  still  remember  that  I  do  not  appear  as 
connected  with  the  affair. 

"  Pommeroy  of  Pommeroy  Abbey." 

That  was  the  signature  of  the  lords  of  Pommeroy.  And  just  two  days 
after  that  was  penned,  was  Mr.  Rupert  Pommeroy  inside  the  walls  of  a 
debtors'  prison,  and  likely  to  remain  there. 

HI. 
Gaily  went  on  the  preparations  for  the  wedding,  for  Alice  Wylde  had 
at  length  consented  to  be  Guy  Pommeroy's  wife.     The  villagers  said 
how  happy  she  would  be  with  the  lord ;  the  gentry  how  lucky  she  was 
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to  have  obtained  him,  a  prise,  for  which  (thongh  nobody  would  acknow- 
ledge to  it)  many  had  striven  ;  and  the  reader,  who  is  in  the  secret,  will 
say  what  miseiy  she  was  earring  out  for  herself.  Misery  indeed :  but  to 
be  revenged  on  Rupert  Fommeroy  she  would  have  grasped  a  far  less  de- 
sirable position  than  that  of  being  the  abbey's  mistress.  The  only  re- 
venge she  could  take  upon  him  was  that  of  rushing  in  hot 'haste  to  be 
somebody's  wife :  at  least,  it  appeared  the  only  one  likely  to  tell  upon 
the  £alse  Rupert. 

The  day  prerions  to  the  nuptials  arrived,  and  Alice  sat  in  her  room, 
her  heart  braving  out  its  anguish.  Her  mfud  was  kneeling  before  a 
half-packed  trunk. 

*'  Are  ihese  flowers  to  go  in,  miss  ?" 

*<  Flowers,"  was  the  abstracted  answer — *'  what  flowers  P" 

"  These,  miss,  that  were  between  the  paper  in  the  little  drawer.  Here's 
a  rose,  and  a — what  is  it  ? — a  white  gerinium  I  think,  miss,  but  they  are 
dried  up  beyond  knowing." 

Alice  turned  her  head  to  see  the  flowers— she  had  overlooked  them 
when  casting  away  the  rest — and  the  tide  of  memory  came  rushing  over 
her.  They  were  the  last  he  had  ever  given  her,  and  too  well  she  remem- 
bered how  they  were  given ;  his  words  and  his  looks  of  love.  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  gave  vent  to  a  groan  of  pain,  not  to 
be  suppressed. 

The  maid  heard  footsteps  outside,'and  stretched  up  her  head.  <'  Here's 
the  lord  of  Fommeroy." 

Alice  knew  she  must  go  to  him.  And  why  should  she  not :  was  he 
not  to  be  her  husband  ere  many  hours  had  passed  ?  But  the  current  of 
her  thoughts  had  been  turned  to  the  events  which  she  had  latterly  striven 
to  buiy,  and  an  impulse  arose— long  afterwards  she  used  to  wonder  why 
it  should  so  have  arisen — to  speak  of  them  to  Guy. 

She  went  down  to  him :  she  stopped  his  words  of  greeting  and  put 
away  his  hand.  '*  Guy,  did  you  deceive  me  when  you  told  me  that — 
that  ill  of  Rupert?" 

The  lord  of  F(Hnmeroy  turned  his  eyes  upon  her.  <'  Why  do  you  ask 
that  now  ?" 

**  Were  I  to  find,  later,  that  you  had  deceived  me,  it  would  be  bad  fos 
us  both ;  for  you  and  for  me,"  she  dreamily  said. 

<<  The  lords  of  Fommeroy  disdain  deceit,''  was  his  reply.  **  The  fact 
of  Rupert's  remaining  away  so  long  might  convince  you  that  he  is  with 
her^  without  any  other  proof." 

*•  True,  true,"  she  murmured;  "  forgive  me,  Guy." 

Guy  Fommeroy  bent  towards  her,  and  would  have  sealed  his  forgive- 
ness, but  was  met  by  a  gesture  of  aversion.  ^'  Don't,  please,"  she  faintly 
said,  as  she  drew  away.  A  nasty  scowl  contracted  Guv's  face.  When 
these  little  episodes  peeped  out,  showing  how  utterly  she  disliked  him, 
he  felt  at  war  with  her,  with  Rupert,  with  the  world,  and  with  Heaven. 

But  the  morrow  came,  like  other  days  come,  all  in  their  turn,  and  the 
long  train  of  bridal  guests  swept  into  the  chapel,  the  bride  the  loveliest 
of  them.  And  that  same  evening  Alice  Fommeroy  entered  upon  her 
reign  at  the  abbey,  baring  promised  to  be  to  its  lord  a  loving  and  faith- 
ful wife. 
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NOTES  ON  NOTB-WORTHIES, 

OF  DIVBB8  OBDBB8,  KTHSB  8BZ,  AN1>  STBRT  ▲6S. 

Bt  Sib  Nathabibl. 

•  «  . .  And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  70a  note,  mem  ?)— XoM'fXaftoiir'f  Lost, 
Actin.Sc.  1. 

D,  Pidro.  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 

Do  it  in  notet. 
BaUk.  Note  this  before  my  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  notiog. 
D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  rery  crotehets  that  he  speaks, 

Notes,  Botes,  tosootb,  and  noting! 

Much  Ado  AioMi  Notkm§^  Act  H.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  qnite  away.— i>Mi«MHi,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration^ 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation.— JiMn  Comer,  c.  ili. 

XVU. — Thb  Amobablb  Crichtob. 

Thb  Life  of  James  Crichton  o£  Cluny,  commonlj  called  the  Admi- 
rable Crichton,  has  been  narrated,  long  years  ago,  by  hia  industriona 
conntryman,  Mr.  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler,  without,  however,  attracting  any 
considerable  throng  of  readers.  The  world  is  content  to  belieye  that 
Crichton  was  Admirable,  and  still  to  call  him  so ;  if  there  be  a  doubt  aa 
to  his  deservine  the  epithet,  they  are  willing  to  give  him  (not  in  a  jury- 
box  sense)  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  let  his  manes  make  the  most  of 
iL  Bis  manes^  meanwhile,  may  be  almost  accounted  a  vanishing 
quantity ;  threatening  a  case  of  no  remainder.  Rapidly,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
says,  the  Admirable  Chrichton  ''  is  grown  a  shadow."*  Unbeliaven,  or 
misbelievers,  there  have  been,  who  profess  themselves  to  "  shrewdly  sus- 
pect" that  he  may  never  have  been  anything  else.  His  reputation  they 
regard  ag  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Stai  nomixit  umbra.  But  the 
cautious  historian,  feeling  his  way  step  by  step,  and  sifting  his  autho- 
rities line  upon  line,  has  prettj^  satisfactorily  shown  that  in  the  story  of 
James  Crichton's  career  there  is  a  solid  substratum  of  romantic  fistct,  or 
matter-of-fact  romance.  It  seems  fairly  established  that  the  dme  of  thia 
young  gentleman's  birth  was  about  die  year  of  grace  1661,  and  the 
place  somewhere  in  Scotland.  That  he  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews, 
where  George  Buchanan  was  one  of  his  masters,  and  possibly  (some  who 
know  George  well  would  say  certainly)  tickled  him  with  the  tawse 
be»des  instructing  him  in  the  humanities.  That,  like  most  other 
Scottish  youths,  his  contemporaries,  of  gentle  birth,  James  started  on 
his  traveb  when  midway  in  his  teens ;  and  bad  scarcely  arrived  in  Paris 
when  he  challenged  its  chiefest  dons  to  discuss  any  conceivable  topic  in 

*  '^ .  ,  .  Now  after  five  centuries  .  .  .  Wallace's  birthplace  ia  unknown  even 
to  the  Scots;  and  the  Admirable  Crichton  still  more  rapidly  is  grown  a  shadow; 
and  Edward  Longshanks  sleeps  unregarded  save  by  a  few  antiquarian  Eogllsh," 
&c    (Carlyle's  Miscellaneous  Essays:  '*  Early  German  lat.*"} 
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almost  any  conceiyable  language — twelve  languages  being  formalljr  spe^ 
cified,  anj  one  of  which  ibey  m^ht  choose  and  welcome— the  striphng 
slowing  their  worships  six  weeks  to  cram  in,  which  he  spent  in  tilting^ 
field  sports,  and  revelling  extraordinary.*  That  he  in  this  &shion  and 
at  this  rate  eame,  saw,  and  conquered  me  sagest  of  the  sage,  and  fabesi 
of  the  fair.  Tliat  he  fought  for  Henri  III.,  visited  Rome  and  astonished 
the  natives,  repeating  in  presence  of  Pope  and  Cardinals  the  feats  that 
had  won  hkn  in  Paris  the  title  of  Admirable.  That  nevertheless  he  was 
poor  in  purse,  and  dejected  in  spirits ;  that  at  Venice  he  was  for  months 
a  pensioner  on  the  patronage  of  Aldus  Manutius  the  printer — at  Padua 
displayed  his  accomplishments  more  brilliantly  than  ever — at  various 
other  university  towns  proved  his  readiness  to  meet  all  comers,  and  his 
ability  to  put  them  down — and  at  Mantua,  especially,  produced  an 
**  immense  sensation,"  by  fighting,  vanquishing,  and  slaying  in  single 
combat  a  certain  Italian  signor,  '*  of  a  mighty,  able,  nimble,  and 
vigorous  body,  but  by  nature  fierce,  cruel,  warlike,  and  audacious,  and 
superlatively  expert  and  dexterous  in  the  use  of  his  weapon,"  who,  we 
are  told,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  from  city  to  city  throughout  Italy 
(then,  as  still,  boasting  the  ablest  masters  of  fence  in  Europe  at  large) 
**  to  challenge  men  to  fight  with  cold  steel,  just  as  Crichton  did  to  chal- 
lenge them  to  scholastic  combats.^f  Here^  too,  this  Young  Miimbei 
himself  '^  came  to  grief" — ^b^ng  cut  off,  whether  in  an  accidental  brawl, 
or  by  foul  assassination,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  while 
his  renown  was  rather  waxing  than  waning, — ^for  the  court  of  Mantua 
(where  Crichton  ^'  coached "  the  Duke's  son,  YincenBo  Gonzaga)  was 
enraptured  with  the  all-accomplished  chevalier,  whose  Italian  comedies 
were  the  rage  there,  and  whose  own  acting  in  them  charmed  the  congre- 
gated rank  and  fashion  of  the  place.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  it  is  agreed  that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
Prince  his  master ;  and  popular  superstition  has  not  scrupled  to  trace  to 
this  act  the  calamities  which  subsequently  befel  the  house  of  Gonzaga. 

A  few  Latin  verses,  printed  in  the  types  and  at  the  risk  of  his  Vene- 
tian friend,  Aldus,  appear  to  be  the  sole  extant  evidence  of  his  literaiy 
powers.  Certainly  not  by  these  is  his  title  of  the  Admirable  kept  alive 
to  our  day.  It  is  his  by  traditional  right,  on  the  strength  of  a  renown, 
in  the  legitimacy  of  which  his  most  illustrious  contemporaries  were 
prompt  to  acquiesce.     And  thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  world  accepts 

*  His  peripatetic  polemics  may  remind  the  reader  of  Abelard,  who,  however, 
'*  altogether  abaadoned  the  court  of  Mars  for  the  fostering  care  of  Minerva  .  .  . 
choosing  rather  the  weapons  of  dialectical  argament  than  the  trophies  of  war. 
Aooorduigly,"  says  that  scholastic  philosopher,  "  I  travelled  through  various  pro- 
vinces; and  wheresoever  I  had  hearid  this  art  [dialectics]  to  be  thriving,  presented 
myself  in  the  field  otperipaUiic  emulation"    (Abelard,  Hist.  Calam.) 

t  That  these  challenges  on  Crichton's  part  created  some  amusement  as  well  as 
much  excitement,  and  gave  occasion  for  wags  to  be  waggish  as  well  as  for 
scholars  to  show  off  their  scholarship,  appears  firom  what  Boo^alini  reports  of  the 
snb-scription  h  la  Pasquin  affixed  to  one  of  his  provocative  placards;  for,  wher^a 
the  placard  set  forth  that  he,  James  Crichton,  was  arrived  in  such  a  town,  and 
was  prepared  to  dispute  at  once  with  any  doctor  and  on  any  subject,  a  malicious 
leader  wrote  iindemea|h:  **  And  whosoever  wishes  to  see  him,  let  him  go  to  the 
Faleon  Inn,  where  he  wiU  be  shown" — the  formula  in  vogue  with  your  vagabond 
showmen  who  invite  attention  to  a  newly-imported  panther,  or  pink.eyed  lady, 
or  Hottentot  Venus,  or  two-headed  child. 
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the  Admirable  Crichton  as  a  beau  ideal  of  encyclopsBdic  endowments — 
uses  his  name  as  a  proyerb,  expressive  of  constellated  gifts  and  graces, 
shining  as  with  a  light  that  never  else  was  known  on  sea  or  shore.  It 
would  seem,  by  thb  conventional  estimate  of  him,  as  though  whatever 
passages  descriptive  of  all-accomplished  knighthood,  universal  culture, 
and  gracious  refinement,  are  to  be  met  with  up  and  down  the  poets,  old 
and  new,  had  their  being^s  end  and  urn  in  the  person  of  this  unique 
chevalier.     Whether  it  be,  for  example,  an  apostrophe  from  Catullus : 

0  qui  floscnlus  es  juventiomm, 

Non  homm  mode,  sed  (^uot  aat  fuenmt, 

Aut  posthac  aliis  erunt  m  annis. 

Or  a  portrait  horn  Dan  Chaucer: 

So  lyke  a  man  of  armvs  and  a  knight. 
He  vas  to  sene,  fulfild  of  high  prowesse ; 
For  botbe  he  had  a  body,  and  a  myght 
To  do  that  thyng,  as  wel  as  hardynesse ; 
And  eke  to  se  hym  in  his  eere  hym  dresse, 
So  fresshe,  so  yung,  so  weldy  semed  he, 
Hit  was  an  hevyn  on  him  for  to  se  ;*-* 

or,  as  in  a  later  stanza,  eulogbtic  of  one 

^that  is  the  welle  of  worthinesse, 

Of  troathe  around,  mirrour  of  goodlyhede, 
Of  wit  Apoflo,  ston  of  sikemesse, 
Of  verttt  rote, 

et  catera,  et  catera,  ejwdem  generis.  Or  again,  as  regards  person  and 
manners,  the  lines  of  Butler, 

A  wiffbt  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
EntiUe  him  Mirror  of  Knighthood — 

while,  as  regards  mental  culture,  the  after  lines  are  equally  applicable,  by 
a  traditional  prescriptive  right, 

Besides,  'tis  known  he  coold  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle.f 

Or  he  might  stand  for  the  true  original  of  Sir  Valentine's  false  friend  : 
ooe  who  had 

Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days ; 

His  years  bat  young,  bat  his  experience  old ; 

His  head  unmellowed,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 

And  in  a  word  (for  far  behind  his  worth 

Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow), 

He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind, 

With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman.} 

Or  for  Jemmy  Thomson's  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry,  who  in  the 
greenwood  shade  was  bred, 

*  Chaucer:  "Troylus  and  Cryseyde."  +  Hudibras,  Pt.  I.  Canto  L 

}  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 
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And  grew  at  last  a  knight  of  machel  fame. 

Of  actiye  mind  and  vigorous  lustyhed. 

The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Indostrj  bj  name* — 

whom  Minenra  and  the  Sacred  Nine  having  taken  in  hand, 

Of  fertile  genias  him  they  nurtured  well. 
In  eyeiy  science,  and  in  eyenr  art 
Bt  which  mankind  the  thongntless  brutes  excel. 
That  can  or  use,  or  joy,  or  grace  impart,    * 
Disclosing  all  the  nowers  of  head  and  heart ; 
Ne  were  the  goodly  exercises  spared 
That  brace  the  nerves,  or  make  the  limhs  alert. 
And  mix  ebistic  force  with  firmness  hard : 
Was  never  knight  on  ground  mote  be  with  him  compared.*)' 

Like  La  Fontaine's  Uljssety 

II  joignait  ^  la  sagesse 
La  mine  d'un  h^ros  et  le  doux  entretien.| 

He  is  the  accredited  exemplar  of  Hood's  panegyric, 

Bare  composition  of  a  poet-kni^ht,  * 
Most  chivalrous  among  chivalnc  men. 
Distinguished  for  a  poiish'd  lance  and  pen 
In  tuneful  contest  and  in  tourney-fight; 
Lustrous  in  scholarship,  in  honour  bright, 
Accomplish'd  in  all  ^ces  current  then. 
Humane  as  any  in  historic  ken. 
Brave,  handsome,  noble,  affable,  polite.  $ 

Or  of  Tennyson's — 

A  life  that  all  the  Muses  deck'd 

With  gifts  of  grace,  that  might  express 

Ail-compjrehensive  tenderness, 
All-subtiUsing  intellect  :|| — 

not  forgetting  a  more  direct  application  in  the  laureate's  portraiture  of  * 
Edwin  Morris : 

But  Edwin  Morris,  he  that  knew  the  names. 
Long  learned  names,  of  agaric,  moss  and  fern. 
Who  forged  a  thousand  tueories  of  the  rocks. 
Who  taueht  me  how  to  skate,  to  row,  to  swim. 
Who  read  me  rhymes  elaborately  good 
His  own— I  call'd  him  Cbichton,  for  he  seem'd 
All-perfect,  finished  to  the  finger  naiL^ 

And  yet  it  is  not  every  one  who  accounts  it  an  unequivocal  compliment 
to  be  called  Crichton.  When,  for  example,  Thomas  de  Qoincey,  then 
in  his  early  teens,  was  a  guest  at  Laxton,  and  his  hostess,  Lady  Carberry, 
'*  insisted,  he  says,  '^  upon  calling  me  her  '  Admirable  Crichton,'  " — 
he  demmred  to  this  honourable  title  upon  two  grounds  :  first,  as  being 
one  towards  which  he  had  no  natural  aptitudes  or  predisposing  advan- 
tages ;  and  secondly  (which  made  her  stareX  as  carrying  with  it  no  real 
or  enviable  distinction.     <'  How  far  that  person  really  Bad  the  aooom« 

*  Catde  of  Indolence,  Canto  II.  t  Ibid. 

X  Livre  XH.  FaUe  I.  }  Hood's  Poems:  Sonnet  IIL 

I  In  Memoriam,  LXXXIV.  t  Edwin  Morris  ^  or,  The  Lake. 
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nlishments  ascribed  to  Um,  I  waived  aa  a  quettion  not  worth  inTettigatbg. 
My  objection  commenced  at  an  earlier  point :  real  or  not  real,  the  ac- 
complishmentB  were,  as  I  insisted,  vulgar  and  triviaL  Vulgar,  that  is, 
when  put  fbrwazd  as  exponents  or  adequate  expressioos  of  inteUeetui^ 
grandeur.''  As  our  objector  views  it,  the  whole  rested  on  a  misconcep- 
tion ;  the  limitary  idea  of  knowledge  being  confounded  with  the  infinite 
idea  of  power.  To  have  a  quickness^  he  argues,  in  copying  or  mimicking 
other  men,  and  in  learning  to  do  dexterously  what  ikey  did  clumsily, 
ostentatiously  to  keep  glittering  before  men's  eyes  a  tbanmaturgic  versa* 
tility  such  as  that  of  a  rope-dancer,  or  of  an  Indian  juggler,  in  petiy  ac- 
complishments, was  a  mode  of  the  very  vulgarest  ambition :  one  effort  of 
productive  power,  a  little  book,  for  instancCi  which  should  impress  or 
should  agitate  several  successive  generations  of  men,  even  though  far 
below  the  higher  efforts  of  human  art— as,  for  example,  the  ^  D^  Imita- 
tione  Christi,**  or  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  or 
*^  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "—was  worth  any  coneavable  amount  of  attain- 
ments when  rated  as  an  evidence  of  anything  that  could  justly  denominate 
a  man  "  admirable."  Hence,  and  according  to  this  view  of  the  question, 
'*  one  felicitous  ballad  of  forty  lines  might  have  enthroned  Crichton  as 
really  adnurable,  while  the  pretenaons  actually  put  forward  on  his  behalf 
simply  instal  him  as  a  deverish  or  dexterous  ape.**  ^'  We  talk,"  says 
Mr.  Hallam,  <<  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  who  is  little  better  than  a 
shadow,  and  lives  but  in  panegyric"f  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of 
Mitchell's  Aristophanes  compares  the  Athenian  Sophists — ^venal  and  un- 
principled, by  his  estimate — to  '^  the  admirable  Crichton,  and  other 
charlatans  of  the  middle  ages,  who  were  accustomed  to  set  up  chaUffliges, 
offering  to  dispute  de  omni  8cibilL^%  By  such  censors,  this  Universal 
Genius  is  made  to  dwindle,  in  effect,  into  something  little  if  at  all  superior 
to  Pennyboy's  barber,  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy — '^  a  pretty  scholar,"  who 
<^  went  out  master  of  arts  in  a  throng  at  the  university,"  and  managed  to 
» "  get  into  a  masque  at  court,  by  his  wit,  and  the  good  means  of  his 
cittern  "— 

He's  a  nimble  fellow^ 

And  alUke  skill'd  in  every  liberal  science. 

As  having  certain  snaps  of  alL§ 

Alluding  to  the  dispositicm  of  certain  critics  to  shake  the  celebrity  of 
Crichton,  by  assailing  the  few  poetical  pieces  left  by  him,  the  popdar 
author  of  the  romance  which  bears  the  Admirable  one's  name  protests 
against^  measuring  the  grasp  of  his  intellect  by  so  un&ir  a  standard. 
«  This  is  to  judge  of  the  fire  of  Sappho  by  her  twin  odes  ;  of  the  oonuc 
humour  of  Menander  by  his  fragments.  The  prejudices  of  Dr.  Bbc^,  the 
learned  biographer  of  Tasso,  must,  indeed,  have  been  blinding,  since  he 
couM  see  no  beauties  in  the  jippuisus,  no  inspiration,  no  verve,  no  dassie 
taste  or  feelii^  in  the  odes  to  Massaand  Donatus."  But  James  Criehton's 
champion  then  goes  on  to  insist,  that  it  is  not  from  what  remains  to  us 
of  that  preux  chevalier**  writings,  but  from  the  effect  produced  vpon  his 
contemporaries  (and  such  contemporaries),  that  we  can  form  a  just 
estimate  of  his  powers.     <<  By  one  who  knew  him  well,  he  was  styled 

♦  Autobiogrsphic  Sketches,  by  Thomas  de  Quincey,  voL  u.  ch.  ii. 

t  HaUam's  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  part  i.  ch.  iiL 

J  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxiy.  p.  296  §  Staple  of  News,  Act  I.  Sc.  2 
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•  masiro  di  mo9iri  *— *  ^Rmnum  pkme  Juvenem ' — •  ufdcam  et  raram  in 
terris  avem  f  \sj  another,  '  moHro  maravigUoso  f  by  a  third,  '  seecuH 
nwrntrwrn^  &rhi8  phamx,  ekgmonium  pr&rsus  ;'  by  a  fourth,  *  ingenium 
proeSgioswn*  By  all  he  was  esteemed  a  mirade  of  learning.  The 
idolised  friend  of  Aldus  Maoutius,  of  Lorenzo  Massa,  Giovanni  Donati, 
and  Sperone  Speroni,  amongst  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  their 
age;  the  antt^ooist  of  the  redoubted  Arcangelus  Mercenarius  and 
Giacomo  Mazzoni  ....  could  not  have  been  other  than  a  most  extra- 
ordinary person."* 

True,  the  ascription  of  versatility  is  often  construed  into  an  indictment. 
A  notion  of  the  limited  raugeof  genius,  it  has  been  observed,  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  its  expansion  without  deterioration,  springs,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  mankind,  who  do  not  like  to  admit 
that  anji^single  fellow-creature  can  eclipse  them,  and  achieve  eminence 
in  more  than  one  direction.  *'  If  unity  of  pursuit  be  the  only  road  to 
pre-eminence,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  admirable  Crichton  ?  His  must 
have  been  the  genius  of  universality — a  plural  singleness — an  encyclo- 
pwdic  unity  of  mind."t  What  shall  we  say  to  him?  the  sceptic  may  here 
rejoin :  why,  simply  that,  in  any  high  sense,  in  any  true,  any  real  and 
abiding  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  not  admirable.  His  very  versatility 
disposes  of  him.     His  universality  condemns  him. 

In  vain  are  remonstrants  of  tms  sort  remonstrated  with.  "  Les  vues 
courtes,"  says  La  Bruy^re,  '^  je  veux  dire  les  esprits  homes  et  resserr^s 
dans  leur  petite  sphere,  ne  peuvent  comprendre  cette  universality  de 
talents  que  Ton  remarque  queiquefbis  dans  un  m^me  sujet :  oil  ils  voient 
Pagr^abie,  ils  en  exduent  le  soHde :  ou  ils  croient  decouvrir  les  graces  du 
corps,  Tagilit^,  la  souplesse,  la  dext^rite,  ils  ne  veulent  plus  y  admettre 
les  dons  de  Time,  la  profondeur,  la  reflexion,  la  sagesse :  ils  dtent  de 
Fhistoire  de  Socrate  qu'il  ait  dans^."J  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton — ^himself  an 
expert  in  "  versatility^ — admiringly  appeals  to  Milton  as  an  august  ex- 
ample of  the  aspiration  to  the  universal — to  that  '^  severe  republican,'^  who, 
though  coming  down  to  the  vulgar  gaze  in  colours  so  stem  yet  so  sub- 
lime, had  in  his  early  tendencies  all  that  most  distinguishes  our  ideal  of 
the  knight  and  cavalier.  **  No  man  in  these  later  days  was  ever  by  soul 
and  nature  so  entirely  the  all-aecomplished  and  consummate  gentleman. 
Beantiful  in  person— courtly  in  address — sldlled  in  the  gallant  exerdse  of 
arms — a  master  of  each  manlier  as  each  softer  art — versed  in  music,  in 
song,  in  the  language  of  Europe — the  admired  gallant  of  the  dames  and 
nobles  of  Italy,  ...  he,  the  destined  Dante  of  England,  was  the  con- 
centration of  our  dreams  of  the  Troubadour — and  the  reality  of  the 
imaginary  Crichton."§  And  albeit  the  sceptical  epithet  "imaginary" 
is  thus  substituted  for  "  admirable,"  in  the  particular  instance  of  Crichton, 
Sir  Edward  stoutiy  maintains,  as  a  general  mle,  that  perhaps  no  men 
are  more  superfiddi  in  their  views  than  those  who  cultivate  one  branch  of 
learning,  and  only  one  branch — none  less  superficial  than  those  who  know 
the  oul£nes  of  many.  Machiavelli  is  referred  to,  who^  besides  writing 
the  "  Prince,"  wrote  comedies  and  a  novel — a  treatise  on  the  military 
art — and  poetry  without  end ;  Bacon,  who,  with  the  same  pen  which 
demolished  the  scholastic  system,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  laws,  a  cure  for 


•  Preface  to  "  Crichton."  t  Horace  Smith. 

{Les  Caract^s  de  La  Bruy^re,  ch.  IL    "  Du  merite  personnel" 
The  Student:  **  On  the  Passion  for  the  Universal.'' 
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tli0  ffout,  the  trmaslation  of  a  psalm,  aad  an  euay  on  plantatioiis ;  and 
Goethe,  who  was  botanist  as  well  as  poet  and  philosopher.  Let  the 
argument,  then,  ffo  for  what  it  is  worth  in  behalf  of  that  llllmlvi(U  i&cel 
whom  the  French  kingfs  jester  depicts  (in  fiction,  indeed,  but  fomided  on 
&ct)  as  one 

Who  talketli  Greek  with  us 

Like  great  Busbequius ; 

Knoweth  the  Cabala 

Well  as  Mirandola ; 

Fate  can  reveal  to  us 

Like  wise  Cornelius ; 

Reasoneth  like  Socrates, 

Or  old  Xenocrates ; 

Whose  system  ethical, 

Sound,  aialectical,  . 

Aristotelian, 

Pantagruelian, 

Like  to  chameleon, 

Choppeth  and  chanseth, 

Erery  where  ramretn ! 

Who  rides  like  Centaur, 

Preaches  like  Mentor, 

Drinks  like  Ljceus, 

Sings  like  Tyrtseus, 

Beads  like  Budsus, 

Vaulteth  like  Tuccaro, 

Painteth  like  Zucchero, 

Diceth  like  Spaniard, 

Danceth  like  galliard. 

Tilts  like  Orlando, 
in  short, 

Does  all  that  man  can  do  !* 

The  verdict,  however,  of  not  a  few  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seniors,  of 
a  subsequent  and  critical  age,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  ironical  queries  put, 
in  the  same  romance,  by  the  disaffected  collegians — ^such  as,  *'  Who  may 
be  this  PhcBnix,  this  Gargantua  of  intellect,  who  is  to  vanquish  us  all,  as 
Panurge  did  Thaumast  T*  and,  who  is  he  that  is  more  plulosophic  ihan 
Pythagoras — more  studious  than  Cameades — ^more  versatile  than  Aid- 
blades — more  mystical  than  Plotinus — ^more  subtle  than  Aveitoes — ^moie 
visionary  than  Artemidorus — more  infallible  than  the  Pope — ^and  who 
pretends  to  dispute  de  omni  scibili  /f  There  is  justice,  and  injustice  too, 
probably,  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Some  exaggeration  here,  some 
underrating  there.  The  one  side  multiply  more  than  they  ought,  the 
other  subtract  This  critic  deals  too  exclusively  in  plus  signs,  that  in 
minus.  The  equation  will  only  come  out  by  duly  setting  plus  and  minus 
over  against  each  other,  and  letting  negative  cancel  positive  to  the  extent 
of  its  power.    Non  nobis,  we  humbly  profess,  tantas  companere  Uies* 

Hence,  for  this  Favourite— lavishly  endowed 
,    With  personal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive  wit, 
While  both,  embellishing  each  other,  stood 
Yet  further  recommended  bv  the  charm 
Of  fine  demeanour,  and  by  oanoe  and  song. 
And  skill  in  letters,^ 

•  "  Crichton;*  ch.  ii.  f  Ibid.  ch.  i. 

t  Wordsworth:  The  Excursion.    BookVL 
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we  have  every  inclination  to  cherish  a  becoming  respect,*  and  no  kind 
of  desne  to.  subject  the  Admirable  to  a  fetal  process  of  Nil  Admirari. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  much  that  is  sound,  and  wholesome,  and 
profitable  for  these  and  all  times,  in  the  cautions  of  the  De  Quinceys  and 
Sydney  Smiths  agamst  a  spurious  universality,  whether  they  be  right  or 
wrong  in  making  Crichton  the  text  of  their  discourse,  and  holdine  him 
forth  as  a  warning  not  an  example,  a  sciolist  rather  than  a  scholar,  a 
charlatan  and  not  a  sage.  For  there  is  a  certain  morbid  affectation  of 
the  universal,  which  springs  from  the  lower  principles  of  our  nature,  and 
tends  to  no  good,  but  the  reverse.  Helvetius  might  be  a  wonderfully 
clever  fellow;  but  it  made  the  judicious  grieve  rather  than  admire  when 
they  watched  his  restless  endeavours  after  universal  admiration ; — now 
soliciting  the  plaudits  of  the  theatre,  as  a  dancer  on  the  stage  in  the 
mask  of  JaviUer — anon  setting  up  for  a  profound  mathematician,  in 
emulation  of  the  then  petted  Maupertuis,  whom  tip-top  Paris  was  so 
delighted  to  honour,  and  so  eager  to  show  it — then  again  entering  the 
dramatic  lists  agfdnst  Voltaire  fajmself,  with  an  ambitious  tragedy  on  the 
conspiracy  of  Fiesco — lind  at  another  time  intent  on  dividing  honours 
with  Montesquieu,  by  the  composition  of  a  cognate  and  not  inferior 
treatise  to  L^ Esprit  dee  LoU,  And  although  we  may  allow,  with  Mr. 
Henry  Rogers,  that  there  have  been  men  in  eveij  age,  who,  gifted  with 
gpgantio  powers,  prodigious  memory,  and  peculiar  modes  of  anranging 
and  retaining  knowledge,  have  aspired  to  a  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  all  the  chief  productions  of  the  human  intellect  in  all  time ;  who 
have  made  extensive  incursions  into  eveiy  branch  of  human  learning; 
and  whose  knowledge  has  borne  something  like  an  apprecialble  ratio  to 
the  sum  total  of  literature  and  science  ;  who,  as  Fontenelle  expressively 
says  of  Leibnitz,  have  managed  ^^  to  drive  all  the  sciences  abreast  ;"t 
we  at  the  same  time  recognise,  as  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  in  the  full 
height  and  depth  of  its  scope,  in  the  full  length  and  breadth  of  its 
meaning,  the  caveat  once  issued  by  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  character  of 
Lecturer  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding:  '*Then  there  is  another 
piece  of  foppety  which  is  to  be  cautiously  guarded  against — the  foppery 
of  ufdversality,'— of  knowing  all  sciences,  and  excelling  in  all  arts, — 
chemistry,  mathematics,  algebra,  dancing,  history*  reasoning,  riding, 
fencing.  Low  Dutch,  High  Dutch,  natural  philosophy,  and  enough 
Spanish  to  talk  about  Lope  de  Vega :  in  short,  the  modem  precept  of 
education  very  often  is,  '  Take  the  Admirable  Crichton  for  your  model; 
I  would  have  you  ignorant  of  nothing !'  Now  my  advice,  on  the  con- 
trary, is,  to  have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a  great  number  of  things, 

*  Crichton,  by  the  vaj-,  was  one  of  the  names  suggested,  of  Persons  one  would 
wish  to  have  seen, — at  that  memorable  evening  c^  Charles  Lamb,  recorded  by 
Hazlitt  in  the  second  of  his  Winterslow  Essays. 

t  "  Such  minds  have  always  been  rare;  but,  as  we  just  now  observed,  they  must 
soon  become  extinct  For  what  is  to  become  of  them  in  after  ages,  as  the  domain 
of  human  knowledge  indefinitely  widens,  and  the  creations  of  human  genius 
indefinitely  multiply?  Not  that  there  will  not  be  men  who  will  then  know 
dbsolvUhf  more,  and  with  far  greater  accuracy,  than  their  less  favoured  predeces- 
sors; nevertheless,  their  knowledge  must  bear  a  continually  diminishing  ratio  to 
the  sum  of  human  science  and  literature  ;  they  must  traverse  a  smaller  and 
smaller  segment  of  the  ever  dilating  circle."  (H.  Rogers's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  *'0n 
the  Vanity  and  Qlory  of  Literature.") 
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in  order  to  avoid  tho  calamity  of  \m!g  ignoraat  of  every  thing.  I  would 
exact  of  a  young  man  a  ple^  that  b  would  never  read  Lope  de  Veea; 
he  should  pawn  to  me  his  honour  to  abstain  from  BettineUi»  and  his 
thirty-five  original  sonneteers ;  and  I  would  exact  from  him  the  most 
rigid  securities  that  I  was  never  to  hear  anything  about  that  race  of 
penny  poets  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenio  di  Medio."* 

A  man  of  Universal  Genius  ?  The  phrase  is  but  a  left-handed  com- 
pliment, after  all.  It  savours  rather  of  satire  than  of  admiration— -of 
irony  than  of  good  faith.  In  affecting  it|  great  men  are  twitted  with 
littkneas.  Of  Cardinal  Bidieliea  it  is  said  by  the  Abb6  d'01ivet»t  Ce 
grand  homme  had  the  vastest  ambition  ihat  ever  was  :  not  content  with 
the  glory  of  governing  France  with  almost  absolote  sway,  of  depressmg 
the  formidable  house  of  Austria,  and  of  agitating  all  Europe  at  pleasure, 
he  further  aspired  to  write  comedies.  Ncr  did  he  stop  tnere. .  At  the 
same  time  that  he  was  writing  oomedies,  he  piqued  himself  on  composing 
beautiful  books  of  devotion ;  nor  did  books  of  devotion  hinder  his  essay- 
ing to  please  the  ladies  by  the  agrimgnit  of  his  person;  and  again, 
despite  his  gallantry,  he  set  up  to  be  a  savant  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  and  indeed  resorted  to  mean  shifts  to  enfiwce  these  polyglot  pre- 
tensions, 

Moliere's  Aristotelian  babbler^  le  d(HUeur  Pancrace,  b  a  trim4railt 
model  of  universal  scholarshm.  '*  Homme  de  suffisanoe,"  as  he  self- 
assertixtffly  assures  SgamareUe^  ^'hoomie  de  capacity.  Homme  con- 
somme duis  toutes  les  sciences,  naturelles,  morales,  et  politiques.  Homme 
savant  savantissime,  per  omne$  modos  ei  coiut.  Homme  qui  possede, 
superlaUvef  fable,  my thologie  et  histoire,  grammaire,  po^sie,  rh^torique, 
dialectique  et  sopbistique^  math^matiques,  arithm6tique,  optique^  oniro- 
critique,  physique  et  m^taphysique,  cosmomtoie^  geometric,  architecture, 
speculoire  etsp^ulatoire,|  m^decine,  astronomic,  astrologie,  physioaomie, 
metoposcopie,§  chiromancie,  geomancie,^  etc."ir  To  a  less  pedantic, 
but  still  more  frivolous  class,  belong  your  all-accomplished  Admirables 
of  the  Bob  Sandy  sort  <^  Wonderml !  My  Bob,  you  must  know," 
ezdaims  Sir  Abel,  '^  is  an  astonishing  £b11ow  ! — ^you  have  heard  of  ihe 
Admirable  Crichton,  maybe?  Bob's  of  die  same  kidney" — and  is 
made  to  assert  his  kindred  in  more  than  one  scene^  and  at  more  than  one 
disadvantage,  in  Morton's  now  unreadable  though  occarionally  still  acted 
comedy,**  over  which  our  grandfathers  laughed  their  heartiest  and  our 
grandmothers  wept  their  best,  in  the  good  old  times. 

*  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophj.    Lecture  EL 

t  Hist,  de  TAcad.  IFran^aise,  §  XVIII. 

%  La  tpicuhooire  is  the  art  of  interpreting  thunder  and  lightning,  comets, 
meteora,  and  other  such  phenomena.  La  q>4culoin  is  that  part  of  the  art  of 
divination  which  consists  in  a  power  of  showing  in  a  mirror  whatever  persons  or 
things  are  asked  for.  Doctor  Pancraoe  was  a  Comeliiis  Agrippa,  as  well  as  a 
Galen,  a  Priscian,  a  Yitruvins,  an  Archimedes,  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  and 
ever  or  never  so  many  more. 

§  Art  of  telling  a  person's  fortune  hy  Bcrutinising  his  featnies.  Upon  which 
chimerical  science  Cardan  has  left  the  world  a  veiy  curious  folio  volume. 

U  Chiromancie  is  equivalent  to  palmistry.  Geomande  is  the  art  of  divining  by 
means  either  of  the  hues  traced  at  hazard  on  the  earth,  or  of  the  natural  cnicks 
observahle  on  its  sur£Boe. 

T  Le  Manage  Forc^  Sc^ne  VL 

••  Speed  the  Plough,  Act  L  Sc.  2. 
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STEREOSCOPIC    GLIMPSES. 
Br  W.  Chablxs  Exht. 

UI. — COWPBB    AT    OI«VSY. 

A  8IJP-8H0D  dreamer  robed  in  crey, 

Hia  head  with  Imen  crowsea. 
Where  winds  the  garden's  gravelly  way 
'Mid  mossy  tarf  and  flow^  spny. 

Slow  pavsing,  looks  aroimd. 

Eve  dyin|^  in  the  mddy  west^ 

High  in  the  east  appean — 
A  silver  arc—- the  moon's  yooiig  isneif 
That  floods  with  joy  the  gaaer's  bEeaslj 

And  brims  his  eyes  with  tears. 

Earth's  fragrance  fills  the  twilight  air. 

Now  fresh  with  early  dews ; 
Here  delieate  sweet-peas'  peifiuiie— tlien 
The  clove-like  scabens'  scent  moie  rare 

Their  mingling  breath  diffuae. 

Clear,  bell-like  silence,  o'er  ihe  scene 

Suspended,  soothes  the  ear; 
While,  eehoing  o'er  the  landscape  greea, 
Paint  tinkiings  from  some  fold  nnaeea 

Sound  musically  near. 

Beside  the  path,  beyond  the  lawn, 

A  trellised  porch  sustains 
A  yellow  damberiag  woodbine,  drawn 
In  pendant  loops,  that  autumn's  dawn 

Streaks  red  with  ripening  veins. 

Within  the  open  door  descried. 

An  old  familiar  chair — 
The  littered  table  at  ifcs  side 
Half  hid  by  books  with  fame  allied— 

Decoys  the  loiterer  there. 

When,  lo !  from  leafy  covert  soon 

Three  mystic  forms  gleam  out. 
And — where,  'mid  laurelled  shade,  the  moon 
Across  the  sward  her  shimmering  boon 

Sheds— circling  glide  about. 

Strange  errant  shapes,  wee  four-foot  fays. 

That  fitful  whirl  and  twine. 
Half  court,  half  mock  the  musing  gaze 
That  while  it  marks  their  sportive  ways 

Can  all  their  joy  divine. 
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Note  well  that  pensire,  brooding  smile 

That  slunes  tkose  lips  apart ! 
It  speaks  the  soul  no  sins  defile. 
The  mind  without  one  touch  of  gaile, 
The  chaste  but  saddened  heart. 

While  yet  the  leverets,  wheeling  round 

Those  slippered  feet.  Cast  trace 
UlK>n  the  green  and  dewy  ground 
Paint  rings  of  slow  contracting  bound. 

Tears  tremble  down  that  face- 
That  face  all  thrilled  with  nerves  of  pain! 

Those  eyes,  ah,  wild  and  sad ! 
Where  gleams  of  genius  strive  in  vain 
To  light  the  chaos  of  a  brain 

Inspired— despairing — ^mad  I 

Yi^ue,  restless,  bright,  protruding  eyes, 

That  more  than  genius  fires. 
Within  whose  depth  of  gloom  oft  dies 
What  joyin  lovely  dreams  arise 
From  Hope's  sublime  desires. 

Through  twelve  dread  years*  oblivion  now 

Serociest  thoughts  emerge, 
That  with  fresh  charms  that  life  endow-^ 
As  Spring  blooms  on  a  wintry  bough. 
Or  piefuis  drown  a  dirge. 

Eesponsive  to  blind  prayers  of  pain 
Long  raised  through  starless  night 
(The  midnight  of  that  tortured  brain), 
Throudi  storm  and  darkness  heard  again— 
Godsaith,  "Let  there  be  light  I" 

And  Paradise  sweet  Earth  appears 

To  poet  gaze  once  more, 
And  rapture  trembles  in  the  tears 
That  own  the  God  that  soul  reveres. 

The  God  those  dreams  adore. 

So  eve  in  tremulous  glory  dies 

Yon  shadowy  form  above, 
Celestial  calm  its  hush  supplies. 
While  near  his  heart  Eartors  beauty  lies 
With  Heaven's  divinest  love. " 
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AUNT  FBANCISCA. 

7S0K  THE  DAH18H  OF  CABL  BXBNHABD. 

Bt  Mas.  BusHBT. 

PabtL 

On  a  lovely  summer  evening,  in  the  month  of  July,  an  old  lady  was 
to  be  seen  walking  alone  by  the  row  of  small  houses  which  forms  one 
side  of  St.  Anne's-place,  and  stretches  down  towards  the  harbour.  This 
part  of  Copenhagen  contains  the  domiciles  of  the  fashionable  world;  it 
is  what  the  Faubourg  Sunt-€rermain  used  to  be  to  the  Parisians ;  palace 
succeeds  to  pahioe,  uie  court  is  situated  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the 
foreign  diplomatists — a  class  more  important  in  Copenhagen  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  place  on  earth — ^honour  this  portion  of  the  city  by  making 
it  theur  abode.  But,  as  it  were,  to  remind  the  world  that  great  people 
cannot  do  without  the  poorer  sort,  certain  small  houses  have  here  and 
there  thrust  themselves  into  good  society,  and  the  many  signboards 
hanging  out  plainly  evince  that  their  inhabitants  do  not  wear  laurels  so 
easily  won,  or  enjoy  such  luxurious  repose  as  their  neighbours  do.  At 
any  rate,  such  certainly  is  the  case  with  the  dwellers  in  &e  row  of  houses 
above  mentioned,  which,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is  occupied  by  me- 
chanics, seafaring  men,  and  other  common  people. 

The  old  lady  walked  so  slowly  that  you  could  easily  perceive  she  was 
already  on  the  shady  side  of  life  ;  her  carriage  was  stiff,  and  her  steps 
measured,  as  if  she  moved  with  some  difficulty;  yet  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  some  determined  object  earnestly  in  view.  Her  features  were  sharp, 
and  denoted  firmness;  indeed,  they  might  have  been  thought  harsh  and  for- 
bidding, had  not  her  mild  blue  eyes  imparted  an  expression  of  tenderness 
and  goodness  to  her  otherwise  stern  countenance.  I  know  not  if  my 
description  is  clear  enough  to  convey  to  my  readers  any  idea  of  the  face 
that  now  stands  before  my  mind's  eye,  but  Aunt  Francisca's  countenance 
was  always  somewhat  Jf  a  difficult  problem,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse 
if  I  have  failed  in  the  deUneation  of  it.  Her  dress  was  in  keeping  with 
her  general  appearance ;  it  was  in  the  fashion  of  a  bygone  period,  at 
least  twenty  years  old  in  make  and  materials,  and  yet  one  might  in  vain 
have  sought  for  a  single  spot  or  crease  in  it.  There  were  such  fastidious 
cleanliness,  and  such  a  degree  of  scrupulous  neatness  visible  over  her 
whole  person,  that  the  beholder  at  once  felt  assured  an  old  maid  was 
before  him.  Be  this  sud  without  any  disrespect  to  other  ladies,  whose 
nicety  I  am  fiur  from  calling  in  question. 

With  an  extensive  parasol  in  her  hand,  and  a  large,  and  apparently 
heavy  silken  bag  over  her  arm,  the  old  lady  advanced  towards  a  house 
whose  exterior  denoted  that  it  was  occupied  by  people  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes.  She  did  not  scan  the  number  of  the  houses,  and  her  feet 
seemed  mechanically  to  have  found  its  threshold,  as  if  she  had  often 
passed  over  it.  And  so  she  had,  in  truth.  A  young  woman,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  opened  the  door  to  her,  and  exchimed, 

April — ^VOL.  CXT.  NO.  CGCCLX*  2  » 
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*'  Is  it  really  you,  my  dear  lady  ?  Our  Lord  himself  must  send  you 
here  to  us,  poor  miserable  creatures !" 

The  speaker,  and  the  infant  she  held  in  her  arms,  were  both  clad  in 
absolute  tatters.  The  child  looked  like  a  monster  in  a  magic  glassy 
shriyelled  up,  yellow-skinned,  with  sunken  but  staring  eyes,  and  willed, 
though  scarcely  yet  two  years  of  age.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
hare  determined  which  bore  the  pum  for  dirt  and  disorder,  the  room  or 
its  inhabitants. 

The  elderly  lady  looked  about  in  vain  for  a  place  where  she  might 
seat  herself. 

**  Yon  do  not  deserve  that  I  should  come  man  frequentfy  to  visit 
yoo,"  dM  la^  ssdd;  ** all  hope  of  assisting  you  is  at  an  end  when  you 
yontielf  will  do  nothing  to  ioiprov*  your  cooditkNi.  In  what  state  is 
this  that  I  find  yon?  i  on  proinised  »e  dttt  when  nexll  eam*  I  sho^ 
see  ewrything  tidy  about  you." 

The  woiaaa  cast  down  her  eyee  at  this  repioacfafal  gieetbg,  and  iv- 
laamed  silent  She  placed  the  child  on  die  floor  while  due  dueled  wkh 
the  shreds  of  an  old  garment  a  wooden  stool,  the  only  seat  in  the 
room*  The  lady  looked  compassionately  at  the  diild,  and  said,  in  a  less 
stem  voiee^ 

**  What  yon  wiU  not  do  for  your  own  comfort's  sak^  you  will  suraiy 
not  rsfase  to  do  for  the  sake  of  your  poor  children.  The  anlbrtaBate 
little  owwtmes  will  perish  amidst  all  this  dirt;  it  nmui  engender  die- 
ease*  Where  are  the  other  children?  Has  the  eldest  gone  to  sdiool 
yet?" 

The  poor  woman  looked  much  embarrassed,  and  stammered  a  lew 
words  whidi  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend.  The  lady  continued  her 
interfogations : 

^  And  yoor  husband — has  he  got  any  work  ?  Why  did  he  never 
go  to  the  place  where  I  told  him  he  could  obtain  employment  ?  Be- 
cause he  prefers  remaining  in  idleness  to  attempting  any  useful  ooeupa- 
tion— he  would  radier  spend  in  rioting  the  few  penoe  he  ean  scrape 
toeether,  than  work  to  place  himself  beyond  want  and  wietch^^essu 
What  will  be  die  end  of  these  courses  ?" 

**  Ah,  my  good  lady,  you  are  quite  right,''  replied  the  woman  ;  *^  my 
husband,  the  good«for-no4hing  that  he  is,  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseiy. 
He  will  not  let  spirits  alone,  and  every  penny  we  have  goes  down  lus 
throat  in  strong  drink.  I  beg  pardon  for  moitioBing  this  to  you, 
madam,  who  no  doubt  have  a  mie,  good  gentleman  for  a  husband,  but 
men-folks  in  our  rank  are  dreadful  creatures ;  I  often  wish  I  had  never 
married." 

**  Very  likely  your  hnsband  has  the  same  improper  feeling  towards 
you,  and  upon  as  good  grounds,"  replied  the  did  lady,  "  Married  peeple 
should  bear  with  each  other,  and  share  their  burdens  between  them  as 
well  as  their  pleasures.  A  disorderly  wife  has  no  right  to  dbmplaiu  of  a 
disorderly  husband.  It  is  a  woman's  duty  to  make  home  oomloTtaUe; 
thai  ean  be  done  at  little  cost,  but  it  cannot  be  done  without  order  and 
cleanliness.  AU  that  I  have  seen  here  proves  that  you  are  quite  as  mnefa 
in  foult  as  your  husband.  Where  is  the  yam  for  which  I  gave  yen 
money  P    Have  you  bought  the  flax  ?" 

The  poor  woman  burst  into  tears^  and  began  to  protest  that  she  was 
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not  to  bknMi*  Had  she  known  tbe  kdy's  name,  or  where  she  resided, 
sbe  would  have  come  to  her  in  her  trooUe.  But  tk»  was  ignorant  of 
hoth;  the  landlord  had  threatened  to  tmm  diem  out  into  the  street  if  thej 
did  not  pay  their  rent ;  and  she  had  nothing  to  give  lum,  no  means  of 
keeping  a  roof  orer  their  heads  except  by  luinding  him  the  money  en- 
trusted to  her,  which  she  was  assured  by  her  husband  there  was  no  sin 
in  dispoeisg  of  m  this  way,  as  it  had  been  a  gif^.  The  old  lady  inquired 
more  mifuitely  into  the  state  of  their  a£Surs,  remonstrated  with  the 
yoong  womsn,  scolded  her,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  the  assistance 
she  gave  llwm  if  they  would  not  make  some  exertion  for  the  future  to 
help  themselTSS,  and  finished  by  drawiug  forth  from  the  large  silk  bag 
sundry  articles  of  food  and  clotiiing,  which  she  kid  on  the  table  before 
the  unfortunate  mother.  She  then  took  the  infant  up  from  the  floor, 
kissed  it^  and  gave  it  some  nice  wheaten  bread  and  a  new  dress,  and  pro- 
mised the  mother  tliat  she  would  gire  tbe  child  an  entire  suit  of  new 
clothes  if,  on  her  next  visit,  she  found  everything  clean  and  in  order. 
Bestowing  upon  her  once  more  some  earnest  injunctions,  the  lady  left 
the  house  wmont  waiting  to  fisten  to  the  poor  woman's  dianks  and 


"When  she  went  up  the  street  it  was  with  the  same  meaeufed  steps, 
and  the  same  prim  air  as  before  ;  the  large  silk  bag  hung  from  her  left 
arm^  but  it  was  empty  now,  while  she  held  daintily  with  two  fingers  of 
her  right  hand  the  old-faslnoned  parasol.  Thus  she  walked  on  until  she 
reacii^  a  hoose  in  Bredegade,  where  resided  a  relation  of  hers  named 
Werner,  the  widow  of  a  councillor  of  state,*  who  had  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  elder  was  called  Louise,  the  younger  Flora.  Louise  was  a 
veiy  quiet  g^l  and  of  a  retiring  disposition;  she  was  betrothed  and  soon 
to  be  married  to  Rudolph  Horn,  a  young  lawyer,  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
busincBB,  and  was  possessed  of  a  good*  private  fortune  besides.  Flora  was 
secretly  engaged  to  lieutenant  Arnold — secretly,  that  is  to  say,  the 
engagement  fa^  not  been  declared,  though  evetybody  was  aware  of  it. 
It  might  be  a  tolerable  match  when  he  became  a  captain,  but  it  would 
probably  be  a  doaen  years  or  more  before  he  obtained  his  company. 
They  |rere  both  young,  however,  and  time  flies  rapidly,  as  everybody 
knows,  so  they  consoled  themselves  with  hope. 

The  family  were  sitting  in  an  arbour  in  the  garden,  as  they  ofiien  did  in 
summer;  Arnold  had  brought  a  new  novel  which  he  had  just  commenced 
rea£ng  aloud  to  them.  The  ladies — their  number  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  cousins,  who  frequently  visited  them — sat  round  the  table 
with  their  work,  exceedingly  interested  in  the  novel,  which  began  ^  so 
charmingly,''  and  promised  to  be  "  so  interesting,"  when  Arnold  hap- 
pened to  look  up,  and  glancing  along  the  garden-walk,  exclaimed, 

'*  Blay  I  be  shot,  if  stalking  towaras  us  yonder  is  not — yes,  it  is  her- 
self!     I  have  the  honour  to  announce  Aunt  Francisca's  august  arrival." 

The  girls  all  cast  looks  of  annoyance  at  the  old  lady,  who  was  slowly 
approaching  the  arbour  where  they  were  assembled.  "  How  very  tire- 
some T'  exdaimed  the  little  party  as  with  one  voice,  while  Arnold  threw 
his  book  angrily  on  the  table,  and  said, 

*  Councillor  of  stale.  Etatsraad  is  a  Danish  title,  and  an  etatsraad's  wife  is 
styled  Etatsraadinde. 
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** Nowwe  must  give  up  knowing  the  reet  of  thifl  new  rtory,  for  I  baTO 
to  return  the  volume  to  its  owner  early  to-morrow  morning.  What  an- 
lucky  chance  oan  have  brought  that  wearisome  old  spectre  here  iiaa 
evening,  I  wonder  P" 

Louise  rose  and  went  to  meet  the  old  lady.  Aunt  Francisea  curtseyed, 
and  then  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  Mrs.  Werner  and  Flora  underwent 
the  same  species  of  greeting.  A  heavy,  forced  conversation  was  then 
carried  on  about  the  weather  and  the  pleasure  of  having  a  garden  in 
Copenhagen.  Arnold  took  no  part  in  i^  although  Aunt  Frandsca  fre- 
quently addressed  herself  to  him ;  Mrs.  Werner  was  the  only  one  who 
maintained  it  with  decent  civility,  for  people  advanced  in  years  can  bear 
disappointments  better  than  young  persons. 

"  Will  Rudolph  soon  return  from  Holstein  P"  asked  ihe  old  lady  of 
Louise ;  <*  it  is  surprising  that  he  has  not  written  to  me.  You  can  tell 
him,  my  dear,  that  I  have  been  expecting  a  letter  from  him  on  both  the 
last  post  days." 

"  That  is  devilbh  cool  t  A  nice  piece  of  pretension  on  the  part  of 
such  an  antiquated  virago,"  observed  Arnold,  in  a  half-whisper. 

Cousin  Ida  could  not  refrain  from  giggling. 

*'  You  seem  to  be  quite  in  a  laughing  numour,  my  child,"  sdd  Miss 
Francisea. 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  German  plays  yet  ?"  asked  Flora  of  ihe  old 
lady,  with  a  furtive  smile  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

''  No,  my  head  can't  stand  theatres  now,"  replied  Aunt  Francisea. 
*<  They  do  not  suit  my  age,  and,  indeed,  I  see  so  badly  that  I  could  not 
enjoy  acting.     Have  you  been  there  ?" 

Mrs.  Werner  answered  her,  and  plunged  into  a  disquisition  on  some 
of  the  plays,  and  on  the  parts  of  the  performers,  but  Aunt  Francisea 
heard  them  without  any  apparent  interest  She  afterwards  entered  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bible  Society  and  its  great  usefulness,  but  was  listened 
to  in  return  with  apathy  and  suppressed  yawns;  nobody  there  cared 
about  Bible  societies.  Flora  proposed  that  they  should  dnnk  tea  a  Utde 
earlier  than  usual,  and  Louise  went  to  order  it.  The  conversation  came 
to  a  dead  stand  ;  at  length  Aunt  Francisea  said,  ^'  I  am  afraid  mj  visit 
is  inconvenient  to  you  this  evening ;  you  might  have  been  going  out*-* 
perhaps  to  the  German  play  ?" 

"  We  were  only  going  to  have  read  aloud  a  book  which  I  brought 
with  me,"  said  Arnold.  "  There  is  no  German  play  to-night;  but  they 
are  performing  at  Price's,  and  if  the  ladies  are  indined  to  go,  we  shall 
be  quite  in  time." 

<<  So  speaks  youth — distances  are  nothing  for  them,"  said  the  old  lady^ 
with  a  smile,  under  which  she  attempted  to  hide  the  unpleasant  feeling 
she  experienced  at  finding  herself  unwelcome.  *^  You  must  not  mind  me, 
my  dear  cousins;  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  you  to  any  inconvenience,  and 
am  going  presently." 

But  Mrs.  Werner  begged  her  to  stay,  assuring  her  that  the  tale  could 
be  read  some  other  time,  and  that  nobody  had  dreamed  of  going  to 
Price's;  Arnold  was  only  joking. 

"  That  other  time  must  be  during  the  night,  then,"  said  Arnold,  in  no 
very  dulcet  tone,  <'  for  I  have  promised  to  return  die  hook  to-mom>vr 
morning,  without  fail." 
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Aunt  Frandsca  did  not  hear  his  civil  speech,  for  she  was  talking  to 
Mrs.  Werner.  The  young  people  put  their  heads  together,  and  whis- 
pered to  each  other;  judging  by  their  glances,  it  was  evident  that  the 
old  maiden  visitor  was  the  subject  of  their  remarks.  One  criticised  her 
arms,  another  her  bonnet,  a  thbd  her  parasoL 

''  But  what  do  you  say  to  that  huge  foraging-sack  hanging  from  her 
arm  ?  Can  any  one  inform  me  for  what  she  carries  it  1**  said  Arnold. 
*'  It  would  hold  at  least  half  a  bushel  of  com.  Perhaps  the  stingy  old 
animal  g^s  to  the  market  to  buy  all  her  own  provisions,  for  fear  that 
her  servant-girl  should  make  a  penny  or  two  out  of  them  now  and 
then." 

*'  Nonsense;  she  is  too  prim  to  venture  among  the  market  folks,"  said 
Ida.  '*  But  she  fiuicies  it  is  fashionable.  Dare  you  attack  her  about  it, 
Flora?" 

Flora  wished  to  show  her  courage,  but  could  scarcely  speak  for  laugh- 
ing, as  she  took  up  Aunt  Francuca's  bag,  and  said, 

*^  This  b  a  very  pretty  bag ;  the  embroidery  is  d,  la  Grecque,  is  it 
not?" 

Miss  Francisca  replied,  gravely,  ''  PreUy  f  You  cannot  possibly  mean 
that,  my  child  ;  it  is  as  ugly  as  a  bag  can  be,  but  it  holds  a  good  deal, 
and  therefore  I  use  it  sometimes.  Living  so  much  alone  as  I  do,  I  must 
oocasionally  go  my  own  errands." 

Flora  looked  foolish,  and  stammered  a  few  words  in  defence  of  the 
bag,  while  she  coloured  deeply;  but  the  old  lady  pretended  not  to 
observe  her  embarrassment,  and  she  continued :  '^  I  think  it  really  very 
pretty,  but  it  should  not  be  seen  near  this  lovely  shawl,  which  certainly 
puts  it  to  shame."  So  saying,  she  took  up  a  litUe  musUn  shawl,  beauti- 
fully embroidered  in  gold  and  coloured  flowers,  which  was  lying  on  the 
table. 

'^  I  am  glad  yon  admire  it,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  for  I  have 
often  intended  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  it.  I  have  another  at  home 
exactly  like  it,  which  I  intend  for  Louise;  they  are  .too  gay  for  my  time 
of  life.'' 

Flora  was  much  pleased  with  the  g^ft,  and  had  just  thanked  her  cousin 
—for  the  old  lady,  though  generally  called  among  her  young  connexions 
"  Aunt  Francisca,"  was  by  no  means  so  nearly  related  to  them — when 
Ida  whispered,  "  Why,  it  is  real  East  Indian !  Well,  it  was  lucky  for 
you  that  I  persuaded  you  to  go  into  raptures  about  the  hideous  bag — set 
to  now  and  prwse  her  high-heeled  shoes.  Who  knows  what  they  may 
yield  r 

"  Shame  on  you,  Ida.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  be  rude  to  her 
agun?"  said  Flora. 

Aunt  Francisca  found  the  evening  air  rather  chilly,  and  hinted  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  repair  to  the  more  comfortable  orawing-room  within 
doors.  Many  were  the  glances  of  anger  and  annoyance  which  passed 
among  the  young  people  when  Mrs.  Werner  thereupon  desired  the  servant 
to  cany  the  tea-things  back  to  the  house,  an^  they  nad  all  to  rise  in  order 
to  leave  the  garden.  Arnold,  of  course,  gallantly  assisted  the  young  ladies 
in  putting  up  their  work  and  carrying  their  work-boxes,  while  he  exercised 
his  witty  propensities  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Francisca.  Flora,  mean- 
while, offered  her  arm  to  the  old  lady,  who,  however,  did  not  proceed 
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immediately  to  die  house,  but  «x{Mresaed  a  wtah  to  look  fiiat  mt  iome  of 
the  flower*bedfl. 

When  they  were  alone,  she  turned  suddenly  towards  Flora,  and  said, 

**Tell  me,  my  dear  girl,  are  you  engaged  to  Lieutenant  Arnold  ? 
Perhaps  you  will  think  that  it  is  no  business  of  mine  whether  yon  are  or 
not ;  but  whatewr  is  of  consequence  to  you  is  interesting  to  me^  and  it 
is  not  from  mere  curiosity  that  I  ask  you.     Ak !  I  saw  low  he  pressed 

your  hand Come,  you  must  not  deny  it,  for  I  saw  it  dis^ncdy. 

Though  I  am  old,  I  have  snarper  eyes  and  ears  than  people  may  £Kiiey. 
But  you  know,  my  dear,  girls  snould  not  allow  gentlemen  to  aqueeao  ihar 
hands  unless  they  are  actually  engaged  to  them.  It  would  be  quite  im- 
proper, otherwise." 

Flora  cast  down  her  eyes,  but  made  no  reply. 

'*  I  know  that  you  are  a  very  good,  sensible  girl,  and  that  is  wfij  I  like 
you  so  much ;  but  truth  must  be  told  and  listened  to,  although  it  is 
not  always  palatable.  What  are  the  prospNects  now-a-days  of  a  lieatea^mt 
in  the  army  ?  Poor  indeed,  my  cmld  :  it  would  be  almost  an  eternity 
before  you  could  marry.  In  the  mean  time  there  might  be  a  hundred 
flirtations,  and  the  first  love  might  be  left  in  the  lureL  Arnold  is  very 
flighty,  and  I  £sar  also  very  imprudent.  I  know  that  he  is  in  debt^  and 
that  leads  to  beggary." 

^'  But  all  young  men  get  into  debt.  Aunt  Franoisca,"  replied  Flora,  in 
a  low,  subdued  voice. 

<'  Bless  you,  child !  how  can  you  say  so?  Correct  and  respectable 
pensons  do  not  run  into  debt.  Rudolph  does  not  owe  a  shilling  to  any 
one — I  could  take  my  oath  to  that." 

'<  But  there  is  no  neoeasity  for  Rudolph  to  hJd.  into  debt.  Seeing  that 
he  has  a  good  private  fortune,  he  has  no  great  merit  in  keeping  out  of  it. 
But  what  can  a  poor  young  officer  do  who  has  nothing  but  his  pay  to 
live  on  ?" 

«  He  has  no  business  by  his  flattery  and  fair  words  to  entioe  a  giilinto 
an  engagement  which  he  cannot  carry  out,"  said  Miss  Franctsca ;  "  that 
is  altogether  indefebsible.  The  age  of  miracles  is  past ;  no  bird  will  eome 
flying  into  your  window  with  gold  on  its  bill,  axtd  in  oar  days  jpeople 
don't  live  on  air.  Do  you  really  imagine  that  love  is  so  durable  a  teelmg 
that  it  can  withstand  adversity,  privations,  and  time  itself,  which  conquers 
all  things  ?  Love  and  inconstancy  are  half-sisters,  dear  Flora.  Ten  years 
hence  you  will  be  called  an  old  nmd,  though,  if  married,  you  would  be 
still  considered  at  that  age  a  young  woman.  In  twenty  years  from  this 
time  it  would  be  positively  ridiculous  on  your  part  to  think  of  man^ang, 
yet  Arnold  could  scarcely  venture  to  take  a  wife  before  then." 

Flora  played  with  her  sash,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  wUlat  the 
gloom  that  overspread  her  countenance  showed  how  disagreeable  the  con- 
versation was  to  her.  Aunt  Fraacisca  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  putting 
her  arm  gently  round  her  waist,  asked,  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Are  you  betrothed  to  Arnold,  my  child  P  Answer  me  truly,  Flora — 
are  you  or  are  you  not  ?" 

The  girl  tried  to  apeak,  but  her  lips  closed  again.  She  looked  at  the 
pretty  East  India  handkerchief  and  in  her  embarrassment  crushed  it  be- 
tween her  fingers.  The  old  lady  withdrew  her  arm  and  stooped  to  pick 
a  flower. 
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<<  Coma,  mj  dear,"  fthe  «aid,  '*  let  us  go  la  ;  it  k  getting  quite  chill, 
and  the  eTening  air  if  not  for  old  people  Uke  me.  Your  roses  Are  beaaii- 
ful ;  permit  me  to  take  one  or  two  hcoae  £or  my  flower-rase," 

Flora  liastened  to  gather  a  boiM|uet  of  flowers,  and  then  aooompanied 
Miss  Fraaeifica  to  the  house,  the  latter  talking  on  indifferent  subjects. 

''  What  did  she  want  with  you  ?"  asked  one  of  the  eo«ans.  '^  Did  she 
give  you  anythii^  besides  the  little  shawl  ?" 

<<  Oh,  I  wish  she  had  kept  her  shawl/'  said  Flora,  sharply.  ''  When 
presents  have  to  be  paid  for  by  listening  to  stupid  prosy  leetures,  I,  for 
one,  would  rather  dispense  with  the  gifts.  She  is  a  tiiesome  M  maid  as 
ever  lived." 

Louise  was  presidlug  at  the  tea-taUe,  so  Aunt  Fnmcifoa  aat  down 
near  her,  and  did  not  again  approach  Flora,  who  seemed  out  of  spirits,  and 
spoke  neither  to  the  old  lady  nor  to  Arnold.  When  the  latter  atttempted 
to  whisper  something  to  her,  she  drew  back  pointedly  without  listening 
to  him,  and  with  a  toss  of  her  head  which  plainly  showed  Arnold  that  she 
was  out  of  humour.  Arnold  looked  at  Miss  Francisea  as  if  lie  could 
have  murdered  her,  and  muttered :  **  This  is  that  old  wretch's  £»ult,  I'll 
be  bound.  A  starched  old  maid  like  her  would  infect  a  whofe  re^gimei^ 
of  younp^  girls  with  her  prudery.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  expected  to  see 
that  ancient  piece  of  goods  home — ^and  if  I  am  compelled  to  undertdEe 
this  pleasing  office,  she  shall  come  to  gr«e^  for  I  swear  I  will  contrive  to 
make  her  Mi  and  break  one  of  her  old  legs." 

If  Louise  had  not  spoken  fipom  time  to  time,  not  a  word  would  have 
been  uttered  the  whole  evening ;  she  was  the  oi^y  one  who  took  any 
trouble  to  keep  up  a  little  conversation.  Ajmold  [daeed  Umself  by  the 
vr'indow,  and  drummed  listlessly  wiA  his  fingers  on  the  panes  of  glass : 
Flora  sewed  diligently,  as  if  her  daily  bresd  depended  on  hsr  getting 
through  a.  certain  quantity  of  woric.  Madame  Wem^  knitted  with  equid 
perseverance,  and  only  occasionally  contributed  a  ^  yes"  or  a  '^  no"  io  die 
conversaticm;  the  cousins  cast  sidelong  glances  towards  Arnold,  and 
tittered  At  length  nine  o'clock  stmcl^  and  it  was  announced  that  Miss 
Franoisca's  servant  had  come  for  her.  Everybody  seemed  relieved*— and 
the  old  hdy  rose  instantly,  as  if  she  felt  that  ner  coaapany  was  unwdicone, 
And  that  the  sooner  she  took  her  departure  the  better.  Madaoae  Werner 
squeezed  out  an  invitation  for  her  to  stay  a  little  longer,  but  it  was  not 
accepted. 

When  Arnold  Ibuad  dmt  she  was  really  going,  hie  strode  up  to  her,  and 
askad  <if  he  migiit  have  the  pleasune  of  escorting  her  home;  bA  which  ce^ 
quest  the  eounns  could  not  restrain  their  laughter,  and  Flora  had  to  faite 
her  lips  to  prevent  faerse^  ffom  following  tkur  example,  while  Louise  did 
her  utmost  to  prevent  the  old  lady  bom  observing  the  rudeness  of  iier 
relations.  Her  back  was  scaocely  tunied  hefone  every  tongue  in  the 
dxawing-room  she  had  just  quitted  became  loosened,  and  the  eoands  of 
mirth  and  laughter  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  her  beHsre  she  had  owmx 
left  the  house.  When  Louise,  who  had  quitted  the  zoom  with  Aunt 
Francisea,  to  see  her  well  wrapped  up,  returned  to  it,  die  attacked  them  for 
.their  rudeness  in  laughing,  and  taUdng  so  loud  as  soon  as  she  had  left  the 
room,  when  they  had  been  sitting  in  solemn  silence  ifae  whole  evening 
nnevioQsly.  Madame  Werner  sided  wit&  Louise,  but  Arnold  was  not  to 
•be  cheeked  in  his  lejoidngs  at  having  got  rid  of  the  stufdd,  tiiesome  cU 
maid. 
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Poor  Hiss  Francisca,  meanwhile,  heaird  the  shouts  of  laughter  as  she 
walked  up  the  street,  and  looking  up  sadly  at  the  windows,  she  thought : 
"  They  are  rejoicing  at  my  departure ;  even  there  I  am  de  irop"  But 
on  her  servant  remarking  how  uncommonly  gay  they  were  at  Madame 
Werner's,  she  only  replied,  *<  They  are  a  very  lively,  happy  family,  and 
long  may  they  remain  so.*' 

When  the  '*  happy  family"  were  relieved  of  her  presence,  the  novel 
reading  was  resumed — and  it  was  late  before  the  tale  was  finished,  and 
the  party  separated.  After  the  young  ladies  had  retired  to  the  room  which 
they  shared  together,  Flora  exclaimed,  as  she  put  away  the  pretty  Indian 
shawl,  *' Aunt  Francisca  is  a  very  good  soul,  but  she  is  abominably  tiresome 
-—it  is  hardly  possible  to  put  up  with  her." 

'*  I  should  think  that  where  there  is  much  real  worth,  a  little  pecu- 
liarity of  manner  might  easily  be  borne  with,"  replied  Louise ;  but  Flora 
laughed  as  she  said, 

"  Nothing  is  so  bad  as  to  be  wearisome,  dear  Louise.  I  can't  endure 
any  one  who  bores  me." 

Six  weeks  had  elap^  since  Miss  Francisca's  visit  above  recorded ; 
autumn  was  approaching,  the  evenings  were  becoming  longer,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  assuming  a  yellow  tint.  It  was  on  a  grey  afternoon  in 
September  that  a  young  man  passed  slowly  along  Halmtorv,  in  Copen- 
hi^fen,  and  stopped  before  a  smaM  house  which  looked  as  if  it  were  the 
abode  of  death,  for  the  blinds  were  all  down,  although  there  were  no 
lights  inside.  The  street  door  was  locked,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after 
he  had  rung  that  it  was  opened  by  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  on  a  black 
dress  and  black  ribbons  in  her  cap.  They  recognised  each  other  gravely, 
and  then  the  voung  man,  who  seemed  familiar  with  the  house,  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  entered  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  whilst  the  servant  care- 
fully locked  the  outer  door.  The  apartment  which  he  entered  was 
empty,  not  an  article  of  furniture  relieved  the  bareness  of  the  walls,  and 
berore  the  windows  hung  long  white  curtains,  closely  drawn ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  there  was  a  square  space,  where  the  uncovered  boards 
looked  white  and  shining,  but  the  rest  of  the  floor  was  thickly  strewed 
with  fine  sand,  and  on  that  again  lay  flowers  and  green  leaves  taken  from 
trees,  which  in  the  four  corners  of  the  room  were  formed  into  elaborate 
patterns. 

The  young  man  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  ihe  floor,  and  gazed 
sadly  at  the  empty  desolation  before  him.  He  was  speedily  joined  by 
the  old  servant,  who  placed  herself  by  his  side,  and  also  contemplated 
sorrowfully  the  square  space,  as  if  she  recalled  in  thought  what  had  so 
lately  occupied  it.  Then,  turning  her  eyes  towards  the  young  man,  and 
perceiving  by  the  expression  of  lus  countenance  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  in  silence,  which  he  took  and 
pressed  warmly.  She  was  a  trustworthy,  affectionate  creature,  a  ser« 
vant  of  the  olden  time,  such  as  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  met  with  now  in 
fiunilies  of  our  modem  days. 

Presently  the  young  man  crossed  the  room,  stepping  lightly,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  to  crush  the  already  fading  flowers,  and  opened  the  door  to 
another  apartment,  where,  as  in  the  first,  long  white  curtains,  drawn 
across  the  half-closed  windows,  gave  a  dim  sad  tone  to  the  tastefbl  furni- 
ture and  gay-coloured  carpet.     He  was  followed  by  the  old  servant,  who 
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told  bim  that  he  would  find  the  keys  helongipg  to  her  late  mistress  in 
her  own  little  daily  sitting-room,  and  that  all  her  keeping  places  were 
in  perfect  order.  *'  Alas!  sir,"  she  added,  '* how  miserahle  it  is  for  me 
to  be  left  behmd.  I  had  always  hoped  and  prayed  that  our  Lord  would 
graciously  call  me  first." 

'<  It  is  the  course  of  nature  in  this  world,  Ing^r,"  he  replied,  *'that 
the  eldest  should  go  first.  Your  mistress  was  almost  ten  years  older  than 
you.** 

''  Very  true,  sir.  Had  my  dear  mistress  lived  till  next  Candlemas, 
she  would  have  completed  her  sixty-seventh  year,  and  I  shall  be  fifty- 
seven  come  next  March.  Three-and -twenty  years  have  I  lived  with  her, 
and  I  can  testify  to  her  goodness  in  every  respect ;  she  was  such  a  bene- 
factress to  the  poor.     Oh !  how  many  of  them  will  miss  her !" 

And  Inger  began  to  weep  bitterly ;  her  tears  were  of  genuine  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  her  kind  mistress,  for  Rudolph,  who  was  the  nearest  of  kin 
to  the  deceased  lady,  had  already  told  the  faithful  servant  that  a  comfort- 
able provision  should  be  made  for  her,  so  as  to  secure  to  her  independence 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Rudolph  Horn  was  the  legal  heir  of  the  Miss  Francisca  Garlov  who 
had  that  day  been  buried.  She  had  been  his  mother's  first  cousin  and 
dearest  fnend,  they  had  been  almost  brought  up  together,  and  their  in- 
timacy had  subsisted  without  any  diminution,  until  death  had  separated 
them,  thirteen  years  before,  by  removing  Rudolph's  mother  from  this 
world.  The  old  maid  had  transferred  her  friendship  for  the  mother  to 
the  son ;  when  he  came  to  Copenhagen,  as  a  student,  her  house  had 
always  been  open  to  him,  and  she  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  should 
inherit  whatever  she  might  leave.  She  had  died  after  a  v%ry  few  days' 
illness,  and  Rudolnh,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  country,  though  he 
hastened  to  Copennagen  the  moment  he  heard  of  her  mere  indisposition, 
had  not  arrived  in  time  to  see  his  old  friend  alive. 

As  he  sat  in  her  now  deserted  parlour,  his  memory  retraced  the  days 
of  his  childhood  when  he  used  to  visit  her  along  with  his  mother,  and 
when  he  used  to  admire  the  Chinese  pagodas  and  mandarins  which  orna- 
mented her  sitting-room,  her  old  china  teacups,  her  pretty  inlaid  tea- 
table,  her  Urge  well-stufPed  easy-chair,  her  chiffoniers  with  mirrors  and 
gilding  in  the  doors,  and,  above  all,  a  certain  japanned  cabinet,  that  had 
always  to  be  opened  to  let  "the  dear  boy"  see  the  pretty  things  in  it, 
and  some  one  or  other  of  which  was  generally  bestowed  on  him,  for 
"  Aunt  Francisca"  never  let  him  go  empty-handed  from  her  house.  Ah ! 
how  different  were  the  desires  which  filled  his  soul  then  and  now ;  a 
whole  lifetime  almost  seemed  to  lie  between  these  two  periods  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  he  was  then  only  eight  years  old,  and  now  he  was  thirty ! 

Old  Inger  brought  in  candles,  and  offered  to  go  through  an  inventory 
of  the  furniture  and  effects  with  him,  but  Rudolph  told  her  that  was  quite 
unnecessary,  as  he  had  entire  confidence  in  her;  however,  he  took  the  key 
of  Miss  Francisca's  bureau,  as  Inger  informed  him  that  it  was  the  last 
injunction  of  her  beloved  mistress  that  he  should  be  requested  to  open  that 
depository  of  her  papers  immediately  after  her  funeral. 

Kudolph  looked  at  his  watch,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  found  that  it  was 
too  late  that  evening  to  examine  the  papers  of  the  deceased ;  but  it  vras 
only  six  o'clock,  and  he  had  no  excuse  for  putting  off  his  painful  task. 
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It  was  Bome  little  time,  bowevor,  after  he  had  opened  the  hmeaa;,  hefoe 
he  could  biing  himself  to  distuib  the  neat  padcets  of  letten,  and  other 
little  articles,  acEanged  with  so  much  order  in  tlus  depository  of  die  good 
old  lady's  treasures.  He  £elt  that  it  was  almost  a  jia  to  to>adi  these  relies 
of  the  past,  and  merely  half-opened  the  yarious  drawers,  more  to  obey  &e 
wishes  of  the  dead  than  to  search  into  their  onotents;  bat  when  he  eame 
to  a  hidden  oompartoient,  and  unlocked  its  little  dioor,  be  beheld  what 
riveted  his  attention,  for  in  it  were  two  miniatures,  a  few  papers,  and  two 
or  three  manuscript  books.  One  of  the  miniatofiee  was  the  bkeiMW  «f  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  dressed  aecordiag  to  the  £Khion  of  a  bygone 
period.  The  oomplezion  was  florid,  rather  than  pale ;  the  daik  bhie  eyes 
expressed  at  onoe  thoughtfulness  and  mirth,  and  round  the  mouth  played 
a  gay  smile,  while  the  smooth  forehead  gave  no  evidenee  of  can  or 
sorrow ;  the  cravat  was  carelessly  tied,  imparting  an  idea  of  nc^giigeDfie  in 
attire,  which  contrasted  rather  oddly  with  the  ekhoraie  mAas  that 
appeimd  below  the  hrown  coat-sleeves,  and  eoquettisUy  shaded  a  bauoA 
of  delicate  whiteness.  # 

Close  to  this  miniature  lay  another,  which  evidently  portrayed  ^  Aimt 
Francisca"  in  her  earlior  yean.  She  was  pale,  hut  with  ptetl^  fcialiiies, 
finely-marched  eyebrows,  and  a  faoe  altogether  pleasing,  from  its  ezpresskxi 
of  goodness  and  cheerfulness.  Her  hair,  whidii  &11  in  rich  cods  ofer  her 
slender  throat,  was  confined  by  a  light  blue  ribbon,  and  her  dms  had  the 
peaked  stomaeher  worn  in  those  days. 

Here,  then,  was  a  due  to  the  history  of  Aunt  Franoisca's  jFouth;  after 
so  many  silent  years,  these  portraite,  ludden  away  togedier,  tc^d  a  isle  of 
the  past — a  tale,  doubtless,  of  sorrow  and  disappointment.  How  little  do 
the  friends  and  acquaintances,  made  in  after  1^  know  of  thefeeiiB^  tbe 
hopes,  the  dreams,  and  the  incidents  of  earlier  years,  many  of  whioh  ane 
hushed  into  deep  mystery  until  the  grave  has  reeeived  its  piey,  vben 
some  cherished  token,  some  treasured  reminiscence  mayunMd^aeeDels 
of  days  gone  by. 

When  Rudolph  had  gaaed  for  a  tkne  on  these  inteiestiag  lases  be  re- 
placed the  miniatures  where  he  had  found  diem,  and  prooeededtoeKamiBe 
tlie  papers.  Am^g  them  were  memoraada  and  aooount-bocdcs,  which 
showed  how  well  regulated  the  a£Gurs  of  the  deceased  had  been,  and  hew 
her  economy  had  afforded  her  ample  means  to  do  geed  to  thoee  enmnd 
her.  He  oontinued  to  read  tbe  docomeDts  before  him  until  he  beeame 
quite  absorbed  in  them ;  and  he  was  sitting  at  the  old  bureau,  kagelid 
of  the  fiight  of  time,  until  the  block  struck  nine.  Its  nnweafied  iangue, 
whioh  umidst  life  and  death  ceased  not  to  give  facth  its  wmumg  taMi, 
aroused  him  from  his  dreamy  mood,  and,  enatohing  one  moie  glanee  at 
Aunt  Francisca's  likeness,  he'  dosed  tibe  bureau,  and eaUing  Inger,  he  pn- 
pared  to  depart.  The  old  woman  lighted  him  to  the  door,  and  attempted 
to  draw  him  into  cmivexsatian,  hut  he  shook  his  head  and  hwdsd  o«t, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

*'  Ah !''  said  loger,  to  herod^  as  she  returned  to  her  solitary  dMaber, 
'^  how  kind-hearted  Herr  Eudolph  is— so  different  from  most  ywokg  men 
now-a-days,  who  axe  ashamed  to  let  people  see  that  they  hure  any  feel- 
ings at  all!"  ^ 
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It  i»  not  without  reason  that  historians,  philosophers,  and  romaneists 
alike  ling<er  roand  the  days  of  the  last  Bourbons.  Not  only  they  them- 
seWes,  and  their  ministers  and  queens,  but  th«r  yery  iayoarites — called 
to  the  highest  honours,  and  often  swaying  the  poHcy  of  the  hour — ac- 
quire unwonted  importance  by  the  extraonUnary  exhibition  presented  of 
a  prond  eourt  given  up  amidst  all  the  traditional  vanitieB  of  its  most 
glorious  days,  to  misrule,  dissipation,  and  decay — power,  prosperity,  and 
pride,  hurrying  headlong  down  the  incline  of  a  great  reyolutionary  cata- 
strophe. The  catastrophe  orer,  we  can  now  quiedy  contemplate  every 
step  in  the  downward  movement,  balance  the  compsrativfe  amount  of 
impulse  given  by  each  acting  influence  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and 
give  to  every  incident  in  the  careers  of  the  chief  personages  concerned, 
their  just  value.  Those  who  were  their  contemporaries  did  not  enjoy  so 
favourable  a  position. 

Tile  libexal  and  philosophic  eontinuator  of  the  *'  History  of  Sisraondi" 
(M.  Ren^e)  takes  up  the  subject  in  his  recently  pid>lished  monogram  on 
Loms  X VL  land  his  court — a  fragment  of  the  above-mentkmed  eontiBua- 
tion— mnniy  in  the  sense  of  miniitoial  and  financial  influences.  They 
were  no  doubt  all-important.  Marie  Antoinette  would  never  have  been 
so  unpopular  as  she  became,  were  it  not  for  the  want  and  suffering  en- 
laced by  errors  committed  by  the  political  economists  of  the  day,  and 
which  me  wisdom  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  absurdly  associated  with  the 
extravagances  of  Trianon ;  and  Loub  XVL  would  probably  -never  have 
perished  on  a  scaffold,  had  not  the  deficit  in  finances,  which  nather 
Turgot  ncn>  Necker  could  retrieve,  and  which  Calonne  came  to  augment, 
been  rancorouriy  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  his  predecessors' 
bounties  to  a  Pompadour  and  a  Du  Barry.  This  was  a  reeling  which 
had  indeed  become  traditional  against  the  Bouihons ;  Louis  XIV.  had 
set  the  example,  Louis  XY.  had  followed,  and  the  more  correct  conduct 
of  Louis  XVI. — ^unsupported  by  more  brilliant  or  striking  qualities-*- 
came  too  late  to  save  the  monarchy.  Not  that  these  financial  queetioiw, 
aU-impoftant  as  they  were,  stood  alone  in  the  impulse  downwards. 
The  great  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  the  whole  epoch  in  question 
liesilii  the  fret  that  they  were  not  so — that  there  was  not  only  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  intellect  towards  scepticism  alike  in  religion,  polities, 
and  philosophy ;  that  this  was  the  era  of  the  eocyelopsddiets  ;  that  even 
poetrv  winged . itself  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  subversion;  thatBeau- 
marcnais  on  the  stage,  J.  J.  Eousseau  in  exile,  and  Voltaire  everywhere, 
were  busy  in  sapping  all  respect  fi>r  those  who  were  in  power ;  that  the 
old  and  new  pariiameats  were  in  antagomsm,  and  the  triumph  of  either 
was  alike  ndnons  to  the  monarchi<9il  principle,  and  that  the  United 
States  had  set  the  example  of  a  successful  revolt ;  but  every  smallest  in- 
mdent,  from  the  ^'6meute  des  ^Eirines"  to  the  **proces  du  coHier'*  came 
to  play  its  part — and  that,  too,  a  most  significant  one — ^in  llie  great 

*  Louis  XVI.  et  sa  Cour.  Par  Am^^  Beni^  Denxitoie  ^ditifiD,  zevue  et  en- 
richie  de  Bouveanx  dflCHmeBtB.    Paria. 
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drama,  the  last  act  of  which  was  to  be  performed  in  ihe  Place  de  la 
Concorde. 

The  old  monarchy  ended  with  Louis  XV.  He  is  recorded  to  have 
himself  boasted  that  monarchy  had  lasted  as  long  as  himself,  but  that  it 
could  not  last  longer.  "  France,"  to  use  the  expression  of  M.  Renee, 
**  accepted  the  saying  as  a  truth  which  bore  comfort  with  it  ;*'  hence  it  was 
that  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  was  accompanied,  we  are  further  told, ''  by  a 
sense  of  joy  and  deliverance  which  ensured  an  ardent  reception  to  his 
successor.**  Logic  would  say,  Why  ? — because  monarchy  was  on  its  last 
legs,  and  it  could  no  longer  be  P  f^o;  the  philosophical  hLstorian  does  not 
trouble  himself  with  logical  sequences.  He  says,  not  that  Louis  XVL  had 
given  any  promises  of  great  qualities,  but  from  the  contrast  which  he 
presented  to  Louis  XV.,  the  contrast  of  private  life  and  manners.  The 
inference  is  just  when  left  to  itself,  but  wnen  associated  with  the  previous 
sentence,  as  it  so  emphatically  is,  it  is  not  only  illogical,  it  is  absurd. 

But  it  was  not  that  royalty,  as  established  by  Louis  XL  and  Richelieu 
on  the  ruins  of  feudalism,  was  no  longer  possible ;  it  was  not  that  all 
authority  was  lost  and  dispersed;  that  royalty,  nobility,  clergy,  and 
parliament  remained  in  presence  of  one  another  without  any  prindple  of 
fusion ;  there  was  also  another  influence  at  work.* 

The  part  which  English  institutions  permitted  to  the  aristocraof  tempted  the 
high  nooility  of  France ;  besides,  the  whole  a^  was  much  occupied  with  Eng- 
land; it  was  the  tendency  of  all  enlightened  policy,  as  they  would  say  in  our 
days.  Voltaire  and  Montesquiou  had  Drought  the  constitution  of  that  country 
into  fashion.  It  only  reauired  to  see  the  progress  that  England  had  made,  aU 
that  it  had  conquerea,  ana  all  that  France  had  lost,  to  conceive  the  highest  idea 
of  the  British  government.  The  pride  and  interest  of  the  great  lords  naturally 
attracted  the  most  capable  and  the  most  vain  towards  such  a  description  of  go- 
vernment ;  the  attitude  of  the  English  lords  and  the  influence  they  possessed 
might  well  prove  more  seductive  to  a  Montmorencv  or  to  a  Rochefoucault  than 
the  domesticity  of  Versailles  or  the  "  r^g^e  des  iettres  de  cachet."  Writers, 
lawyers,  all  studious  men,  saw  in  the  rumours  that  reached  them  of  the  great 
parliamentary  debates  a  reminiscence  of  ancient  liberties  and  a  perspecUve  of 
ruture  triumphs.  And  what  emotion  must  not  these  men  have  experienced 
when  even  a  woman  living  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  nurtured  in  their  opinions, 
could  exclaim,  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  would  rather  be  the  last  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England  than  King  Frederick  himself ;  there  is  only 
the  glory  of  Voltaire  that  can  comfort  me  for  the  misfortune  of  not  being  £ng- 
lisL^' 

It  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  more  Demoiselles  de  Lespinasse 

France  in  our  own  times. 
I  true,  but  very  impressive  :t 

The  new  dauphin,  married  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  lived  at  Versailles  after  the 
fashion  of  the  other  dauphin,  his  father.  The  representative  of  the  femily  of 
domestic  intimacy  was  once  more  seen  in  his  person.  It  was  a  salutary  con- 
trast opposed  to  the  habits  of  Louis  XV.  His  private  life,  his  simple  manners^ 
his  walks  with  the  dauphine,  unattended  by  any  one,  and  the  opp(»tunities  that 
presented  themselves  on  such  occasions  of  performing  Uttle  acts  of  chanty  and 
kindness,  were  in  every  one's  mouth.  Public  opinion  gave  them  credit  for  every- 
thinff  that  distinguished  them  from  the  egotistical  and  immoral  Louis  XV. 

The  archduchess,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  whom  the  system  of  aUiance  in 

♦  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse's  Lettres,  4d,  in-12,  t  i.  p.  302. 
t  Souvenirs  et  Portraits,  par  le  Due  de  Levie,  au  mot  Louis  XVL 
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▼ogue  since  1756  had  miited  to  the  dauphin,  added  to  this  popularity,  founded 
on  esteem,  all  that  could  be  won  by  beauty  and  grace.  The  contrast  was  great 
in  this  respect  between  the  husband  and  wife :  there  was  nothing  royal  in 
Louis  Xyi.  ^ He  had  no  majes^,  says^aman  of  the  old  court;  none  of  that 
' ;  Lou'   " 


dignity  of  look  and  bearing  that  Louis  XY.  always  upheld ;  he  had  neither  the 
grace  that  seduces,  nor  the  brilliancy  that  imposes,  nor  the  firmness  that  re- 
strains. The  observer  adds,  with  r^won,  however,  that  his  manners,  rather  than 
his  appearance,  were  wanting  in  nobility,  for  he  had  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  Bourbons. 

Marie  Antomette,  on  the. contrary,  had  all  the  outward  aspect  of  a  queen; 
she  was  at  once  attractive  and  imposing.  One  of  the  best  judges  that  have 
observed  her  has  thus  depicted  her :  ''  She  was  tall,  admirably  well  made,  and 
vrith  superb  arms.  She  walked  better  than  any  woman  in  France,  carrying  her 
head  upright  on  a  beautiful  Grecian  neck.'*  (Aias  1  that  was  the  neck  called 
col  de  grue  bv  the  wretched  panegvrists  of  the  guillotine.)  "Her  skin  was  so 
transparent,'^  adds  the  painter,  *'  tnat  it  admitted  of  no  shading."* 

M.  Am^d^e  Benee  attributes  the  origin  of  the  party  which  formed 
itself  at  the  onset  against  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  disfiivour  in  which 
her  friend  and  tutor,  the  Abb6  de  Yermond,  was  held.  But  this  is 
absurd.  What  had  it  to  do  with  the  first  misunderstanding  that  took 
place,  as  admitted  by  M.  Ren^  and  all  chroniclers,  on  the  question  of 
the  precedence  of  the  princesses  of  Lorraine  ?  From  that  moment  Marie 
Antoinette  was  to  the  nobility  of  France  what  she  afterwards  became  to 
the  populace,  rAutrtchienne,  In  a  similar  spirit  M.  Ren6e  rejoices  in 
the  failure  to  re-establish  a  Choiseul  ministry  and  the  success  of  the 
frivolous  Maurepas,  who  had  been  banished  for  his  epigrams  on 
Louis  XY.'s  mistresses,  and  with  him  of  the  financier  Turgot,  in  whose 
favour  he  quotes  Anglo-Teutonic  Carlyle.  <'  Instead  of  a  profligate  bank- 
rupt, Abbe  Terray,  we  have  now  for  comptroller-general  wtuous,  philo- 
sophic Tnrgot,  with  a  whole  reformed  France  in  his  head."  This  virtuous 
philosopher  had  been  a  priest  before  he  became  an  encydopssdist;'  he  had 
been  a  vmter  of  theses  on  theology  before  he  became  a  free  thinker ;  he 
had  been  a  Fenelon  before  he  became  a  Turgot.  "  Turgot,  bon  th^o- 
logien,  se  jouait  parfois  de  la  Sorbonne,"  says  Marmontel.  This  was  at  * 
a  time  when  the  frivolous  abb^  of  the  Yermond  type  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  philosophic  priesthood.  Of  Lom^nie  de  ^rienne,  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse^  it  is  saia :  '<  II  6tait  public  qu'il  ne  croyait  pas  en  Dieu ;"  and 
as  to  FAbb^  de  Talleyrand  P6rifford,  he  did  not  even  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  practise  the  external  duties  of  his  position.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Turgot,  so  exalted  by  all  econo- 
mists,' he  certainly  was  not  felicitous  as  a  minister.  He  frtvoured  the 
restoration  of  the  dd  parliaments,  which,  instead  of  being  grateful  and 
resigned,  as  had  been  promised  to  Louis  XYI.,  resumed  at  once  their  old 
career  of  noisy  opposition.  He  restored  free  trade  in  com,  in  as  frur  as 
the  provinces  were  concerned ;  and  this  liberal  measure  was  followed  bpr 
the  tumult  known  as  the  ''  6meute  des  farines.''  He  brought  the  ''  phi- 
losopher "  Malesherbes  into  the  ministry,  and  the  still  more  philosophic 
priesthood  attested  their  appreciation  of  the  liberal  and  reformed  move- 
ment that  was  expected  from  such  a  union  by  demanding  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestants.  He  set  to  work  seriously  and  energetically  to  reform 
taxation  and  abuses,  and  he  earned  the  enmity  of  all  parties.     He  was 

*  Mteoires  de  Madame  Yig^Lebrun,  peintre  de  la  xeine,  t.  i  p.  64. 
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toM  tiutt  Ufl  absence  was  more  desirable  tban  bis  preflenoe ;  be  only  re- 
plied by  taxing  bis  master  with  TaciQation.  ''A  weak  prince,"  he  said 
to  Louis  XVLy  *'  baa  no  choice  but  the  musket  of  Charles  IX»  or  the 
scaffold  o£  Charles  L  T'  No  doubt  Turgot  was  a  great  reformer,  but  he 
was  also  a  great  thecmat ;  he  was  well  intentioned,  but  not  ec^idlj  well 
iaftjiuwL  Abofe  ail,  he  was  perverse  and  ofartinate.  His  reiy  admirer, 
M.  Ren^  says,  had  he  carried  his  head  less  high,  he  might  hare  been 
useful  to  his  age ;  it  requires  to  know  how  to  relax  and  not  to  aspre  to 
too  much  perfection. 

Clugny,  an  obscure  intendant  of  Bordeaux,  came  in  for  a  moment  to 
repair  the  mischief  done  by  Turgot,  but  without  success;  and  Necker  was 
appealed  to  as  the  only  ma&  in  France  who  eoold  remedy  the  sad  position 
of  the  natJonaJ  exchequer.  This  disling^sished  €renevese  banker  bad 
always  been  opposed  to  die  doctrines  <^  tme  econoHnsts.  His  motto  was, 
that  an  nnaaaailable  loyalty  should  control  all  potiticfd  rdatioos;  Clugny 
had  sought  to  relieye  the  financial  deficits  by  lotteries;  the  (kai^Tese 
banker  sought  to  obtain  the  same  ends  by  means  of  loans.  The  clergy 
objected  to  the  new  chancellor  that  he  was  a  Protestant.  **'  I  will  ^ve 
faun  up^"  retorted  Maui^^Mis,  *'  if  you  will  pay  the  debts  of  the  state." 
At  an  after  period  Calonne  accused  him  wiUi  having  borrowed  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions ;  Necker  gloried  in  having  effected  loans  up  to 
five  hundred  and  thirty  millions !  But  Necker  was  less  successful  as  a 
pohtieian  than  as  a  financier.  He  fsdled  in  his  measures  relating  to  the 
provincial  assemblies  and  feudal  rights.  On  these  points,  it  has  been 
justly  observed  that  both  Turgot  and  Necker  were  Girondists  by  antici- 
pation. The  feet  is,  as  expressed  by  M.  Ren^e,  '*  Loui^  XlY.  sud  of 
renelon  that  he  was  un  bel  esprit  chim^rique ;  in  the  same  noble  soise 
there  was  much  of  F6nelon  in  Turgot  and  in  Necker — ^minds  more  ele- 
vated than  powerful,  and  whose  hour  seems  to  be  gone  by  when  one  is 
on  the  eve  of  revolutions."  Too  true  as  things  then  were ;  not  even  a 
Richelieu  could  have  re-established  affiars  in  France.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette is  said  to  have  wept  when  Necker  was  borne  down  by  the  tor- 
rent of  opposition;  and  the  proud  Protestant  declared,  that  had  he 
seen  those  tears,  he  would  have  sacrificed  alike  his  reputation  and  his 
happiness.  '^  Necker,"  says  M.  Ben^  "  like  Target,  was  a  minister  of 
a  very  different  stamp  to  the  ministers  of  his  day,  but  those  were  the 
times  of  the  Terrays,  the  Manrepas,  and  the  Cabnnes."  It  was  the  time, 
M.  Ren6e  could  have  added,  when  France  had  feUen  so  low  in  political 
morality  as  to  secretly  lend  her  aid,  by  money,  by  weapons  of  war,  and 
otherwise  to  the  enemies  of  her  ally,  Elngland,  and  to  the  colonies  that 
were  in  rebellion  against  her,  and  thus  a^t  the  Americans  in  establish- 
ing their  indepen(bnce.  La  Fayette  rejpud  the  debt  incurred  b^  tiie 
United  States,  and  washed  out  the  obligations  of  his  Transatlantic  friends 
in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen. 

France  reassumed  for  a  moment  the  position  due  to  her  as  an  honour- 
able political  power  when  she  received  a  treaty  at  the  hands  of  Franklin, 
and  notified  its  acceptance  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Better  an  o^ 
enemy  than  a  treacherous  friend.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  dedaration 
of  war;  yet,  as  is  usual  under  such  circumstances^  the  language  of  diplo- 
matists was  polished  and  courteous,  nothing  but  peace  was  spoken  o^  and 
the  very  opposite  to  what  was  meant  and  understood  was  eaqncssed. 
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An  episode  of  a  yerj  cUferent  thaneter  waA,  howerer,  being  enacted 
at  Faii^  at  the  smoie  momenrt.  Tide  was  die  yieit  of  the  eccentric 
Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  brother  to  Marie  Antoinette.  It  was  a  visit  made 
in  what  the  French  term  a  d^oiti  philosophique.  Joseph  was,  in  fact, 
a  kind  of  imperial  Diogenes ;  he  eoold  not  find  words  sufficients^  biting, 
net  actions  too  insulting,  bj  which  to  express  the  profound  dbgnst  with 
which  he  cootempkited  the  luxuries  and  the  yanities,  the  corruptions  and 
ambitions^  of  France  and  its  court.  In  his  cynicism  he  deroted  his 
attentione  to  Madame  du  Barry,  and  he  pretended  a  visit  to  Femey, 
aMMTently  with  the  mere  object  of  fretting  the  vainglorious  hopes  of  the 
(Ai  tergivenatiDg  poet-philosopher.  "  It  was,"  gays  M.  Ren^,  <*  to  in- 
sult all  France,  to  refose  his  homage  to  this  old  idol  of  opinion  T 

H  France,  when  she  openly  detisred  in  favour  of  the  United  States, 
had  it  Bot  in  her  power  to  terrify  England  by  the  rapdity  of  her  blows, 
she  had,  as  she  always  has  had,  the  power  to  cause  anxiety  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  her  preparations.  A  fleet  of  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line  and 
fifteen  frigates  was  assembled  at  Brest,  and  nothing  else  was  spoken  of 
than  an  immediate  deacent  on  Eneland.  **  L'Amiral  Keppel,"  we  are 
told,  ^  ^  Plymouth,  regaidait  d'en  mce  cette  flotte  superbe.  Hostilities 
began  with  a  skirmish  between  two  frigates,  the  Aretnttsa  and  the  BeHe 
Fimie,  and  the  latter  having  been  enabled  to  regain  her  port  after  the 
engagement,  popular  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  The  <'  choc,"  as  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  called  it,  off  Ouesmnt,  between  the  two  fleets,  calmed 
down  this  enthusiasm  several  degrees*  M.  Ren^e  himself  admits,  speak- 
ing of  the  French  admiral's  haste  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  friendly 
forts  at  Brest,  that  ^  litiie  is  gained  by  such  acts  of  modesty,  (!)  and  he 
(the  admiral)  contented  himself  with  little,  if  he  was  satisfied  with  a  suc- 
cess which  consisted  in  not  being  a  defeat."  French  commerce,  in  the 
mean  time,  avowedly  lost  some  forty-five  millions  by  this  modest  with- 
drawal of  its  fleet.  D^Estaing,  <<  half  officer  and  half  pirate,**  but  with 
whom  the  forban  predominated,  for  he  robbed  and  ravaged  with  fury, 
was  a  trifle  mcfn  successful  in  the  Delaware  and  at  New  zoriE.  Obliged, 
however,  to  seek  refuge  in  Boston,  the  French  admiral  became  the  butt 
of  nothing  bat  insults  from  his  ouondam  allies.  Carrying  his  arms  to 
the  Antilles,  the  movement  was  only  followed  by  the  loss  of  1500  French 
at  8t  Lueia.  The  remilt  c^  all  this  was,  that  the  enthusiasm  for  America 
feU  bek>w  aero  m  France.  "In  France,"  says  M.  Ren6e,  ^  more  than 
anywhere  dse,  enthusiasm  requires  to  be  sustained  by  success,  and  it 
must  also  be  said,  serious  brilliant  success;,  of  which  there  was  none  in 
this  campaign  of  1778." 

The  French  government  sought  for  peace,  but  this  was  refused  to  them 
by  outraged  England.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  unprincipled  or 
more  exasperatii^  than  the  conduct  of  France  in  abetting  an  ally's 
cokmies  in  revolt.  France  then  united  herself  with  Spain  to  curb  the 
pide  of  the  haughty  insulars.  Their  ships  were  away  across  the  AtUntie, 
and  a  descent  could  now  be  effected  with  impunity.  Once  more  the  grand 
invading  fleet  sailed  from  Brest  United  with  that  of  Spain,  it  numbered 
sixty^two  slups  of  the  line,  besides  numerous  frigates.  Three  hundred 
transports  were  to  carry  over  the  troops  from  Havre  imd  Saint  Malo  when 
the  Clianncd  had  been  swept  of  the  Boglish.  Admiral  Hardy  had  only 
thirty-eight  ssil  under  his  command.  Yergennes  proclaimed  that  England 
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was  lost.  But  after  suDclry  encoanten,  in  which  die  French  were  in- 
variably worsted,  Admiral  D'Orviliiers  returned  to  Brest  vameupar  le 
scorbtUl 

D'Estaing,  reinforced  in  the  West  Indies,  had  been  more  snooessfia], 
but  his  successes  were  more  than  counterbalanced  at  Savannah,  where, 
after  losing  eleven  hundred  men,  he  retired  *^V€p6e  au  poins,"  an 
expression  appertaining  to  the  chronicles  of  romance  rather  tmin  to 
sober  history.  To  Guicher,  who  succeeded,  is  accorded  the  honour 
of  beating  Rodney  at  St.  Lucia,  but,  somehow  or  other,  his  success  was 
so  little  fruitful,  tnat  he  deemed  it  discreet  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
back  to  France.  Louis  XVI.  was  prepared,  however,  to  make  one  e£Fort 
more  in  fiurour  of  American  independence,  and  Rochambeau  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  succour.  A  diversion  was  effected  at  the  same  time 
by  aid  given  to  Spun  in  her  long-prosecuted  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  by 
obtaining  the  co-operation  of  Holland  in  carrying  out  the  still  more  lon^y 
delayed  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  England.  The  camps  of  Normandy 
and  of  Picardy  were  still  there. 

The  war  was  destined,  however,  to  have  nothing  grand  but  the  nrepa- 
rations.  The  ball  opened  with  an  attack  on  Jersey,  in  which  the 
assailants  and  their  leader,  Rulecourt,  were  most  rudely  and  inconti- 
nently tumbled  back  into  the  sea.  Count  de  Grasse  was  less  unfortunate 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  having  relieved  Rochambeau,  blockaded  in. 
Rhode  Island,  the  French  and  American  armies  united  were  enabled  to 
commence  that  series  of  successful  operations  which  ended  in  establishing 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Hood,  with  an  infinitely  inferior 
force,  subsequently  baffled  the  French  admiral  at  St.  Christopher.  ^^  II 
n'avait  pas  et6  battu,  il  avait  et6  dup^ ;  c'etut  bien  pis  aux  yeux  d'offi- 
ciers  frangais."  De  Grasse  was,  indeed,  according  to  M.  Renee,  always 
victorious  ;  meeting  Rodney  off  St.  Lucia  (9th  of  April,  1782),  ^'plu- 
sieurs  de  ses  vaisseaux  firent  une  belle  defense,  et  li  eut  I'honneur  de 
cett«  rencontre."  it  was  not  till  the  English  admiral  came  up  with 
his  slippery  antagonist  again,  and,  "  dominating  the  winds,"  forced  him 
to  the  combat,  that  the  ofb-repeated  '<  victorious  escapes"  were  converted 
into  a  most  decisive  defeat,  and  the  gallant  De  Grasse  was  conveyed  in 
his  own  ship,  La  VUU  de  Paris^  to  England.  The  reception  given  to 
the  really  brave  but  unfortunate  admiral  by  the  islanders,  who  respect 
courage  so  much,  even  in  an  enemy,  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
Fren(m.  '^  H  y  fut  re9u,"  writes  M.  Ren6e,  "  avec  une  g6ndrosite  dont 
le  £ute  outrageait  la  France.  Personne  ne  se  m6prit  h  ces  magna- 
nimity hypocrites,  et  Topinion  en  France  les  fit  payer  cher  au  Comte 
de  Grasse."  It  is  curious  that  the  legitimist  writers  in  France,  albeit 
the  inheritors  of  a  traditional  and  religious  hostility,  do  not  sidly  the 
pages  of  their  historical  works  with  these  ignoble  references  to  bygone 
animosities  so  much  as  the  so-called  liberal,  economical,  and  philosophi- 
cal school  of  which  M.  Ren^e  is  an  exponent,  and  whose  delight  in  the 
humiliation  of  all  that  is  English  is  only  exceeded  by  their  romantac  ex- 
altation of  all  that  is  French.  In  the  mean  time,  the  third  of  the  de- 
scents on  England,  prepared  with  such  arrogant  display,  had  to  be  post- 
poned for  some  other  and  brighter  day. 

Suffren,  however,  had  pe^ormed  prodigies  in  the  East  Indian  seas, 
but  still  chiefly  of  a  negative  character.     ^*  Jamais  dans  leun  plus  n6- 
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Ssstes  eampagnes  lea  marins  anglais  n^ayaient  tant  refiis^  de  combats.'' 
If  the  floating  batteries  at  Oibraltar  bad  been  fired  or  sank,  Lamotte- 
Picqnet  had  arrived,  'Houtes  voiles  au  vent  et  meches  allnm^s,  snr 
I'escadre  anglaise  de  Howe,  qui  soutint  le  choc  et  se  retira  fierement.'' 
Unfortunately  for  France,  the  *^  monstrous  coalition''  of  North  and  Fox 
came  to  put  a  stop  to  these  acts  of  gallantry,  and  to  the  victorious  pro* 
gress  of  the  French  arms.  Peace  was  declared  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1783.  M.  Ren^e  asks,  what  would  Vergennes  have  done  had  he  been 
Pitt  ?  It  might  be  asked,  in  a  similar  vein  of  irony,  what  would  Pitt 
have  done  had  he  been  at  the  helm  of  the  British  state  instead  of  Fox 
and  the  recalcitrant  North  ? 

Let  us  turn  then,  with  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  ideas  of  another 
order.  Maurepas  was  dead,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  a  mother.  As  a 
mother  she  became  in  reality  what  she  had  before  been  only  in  name — 
Queen  of  France — and  M.  Ren^e  would  have  us  believe  that,  disgraced 
and  humiliated  as  she  had  been  before,  she  took  advantage  of  the  change 
which  the  doctors,  rather  than  nature,  had  wrought  in  her  favour, 
to  commence  a  career  of  hostilities,  and  the  *'  mistrust  and  dislike  which 
she  experienced  for  the  nobility  extended  itself  even  to  the  nation."  We 
suspect  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and  that  it  was  the  mistrust  and  dislike 
of  the  nobility  to  their  queen  that  extended  itself  to  the  nation.  M. 
Ben^  himself  says  immediately  afterwards :  '*  Devoted  to  Choiseul,  who 
was  recommended  to  her  by  Austrian  interests,  she  laid  herself  open  to 
the  blows  aimed  at  her  by  the  Richelieus,  the  D'Aiguillons,  and  the 
Chancellor  Maupeou,  who  combated  the  old  ministry  in  the  person  of  the 
queen.  In  the  manner  in  which  these  blows  were  dealt,  the  action  of  a 
powerful  cabal  was  to  be  recognised,  who  were  resolved  upon  her  ruin, 
and  upon  dishonouring  her.  They  were  not  content  with  those  slanderous 
hints,  those  malignant  innuendoes,  which  secretly  sap  a  reputation.  The 
queen  was  openly  torn  to  pieces,  delivered  over  to  the  most  atrocious 
attacks,  from  the  first  day  that  she  began  her  reign.  There  were  actu- 
ally manufactories  for  calumnies  from  which  more  disgraceful  stories, 
more  songs,  verses,  and  abominable  prose  issued  forth  to  the  public,  than 
had  ever  previously  been  directed  against  any  one  person.  This  cabal 
hoped  to  make  her  M  so  low  as  to  get  her  sent  back  to  Vienna." 

And  who  were  the  base  calumniators  of  an  innocent  young  queen  ? 
The  secret  chronicle  of  the  Abbe  Bandeau,  and  the  memoirs  of  Madame 
de  Campan,  adopted  by  M.  Ren6e,  come  to  corroborate  what  we  have 
before  denounced  from  the  pages  of  the  brothers  De  Gonoourt.  The 
chancellor  and  his  prStraiUe ;  D'AiguiUon  and  his  valets ;  the  four  aunts 
of  Louis  XVL,  who  criticised  and  condemned  every  act  in  her  life,  her 
walk,  her  dress,  her  conversation,  her  every  movement ;  her  sisters-in- 
law,  the  Comtesses  de  Provence  and  d'Artois,  and  all  the  courtiers  not 
in  her  own  immediate  employ :  '*  Oabale  j^uitique  du  chancelier  et  des 
vieilles  tantes,"  says  the  writer.  No  wonder  that  Marie  Antoinette  fell 
a  victim  to  such  an  abominable  state  of  things,  and  that  her  early  popu- 
larity was  soon  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  the  unprincipled  and  malevolent 
oalumnies  of  a  corrupt,  profligate,  and  envious  court  No  doubt  Marie  An- 
toinette was  not  peifect ;  she  had  some  faults,  she  was  young  and  lively, 
and  disposed  to  enjoy  life,  and  not  to  permit  it  to  be  overclouded  by  the 
malignaney  of  rancorous  old  women,  or  the  biting  hostility  of  ^litical 
partisanship.    Above  all,  she  not  only  hated  and  despised  courtly  etiquette^ 
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fcttt  fbe  WW  giAed  with  the  daogeroiii  power  •of  bmag  exceedmgly  jar* 
oaatic  upou  tfiose  who  enteitaixied  dimoeat  opinions,  and  wai^  as  we 
have  hmve  seen*  excessively  food  of  giving  pointed  nicknames.  To 
her,  the  eourt  ladies  belonged  all  to  one  of  three  classes— les  uedef^  Jes 
eoUets  noot^  or  les  paquets. 

M.  Ben^  treats  the  scandals  and  oalumnies  so  <snielly  propagateci,  and 
unfortunately  held  by  many  as  historical  £icts,  in  a  spirity  however,  thafc 
elaijns  our  approbatian.  He  does  not  precisely  decide  upon  the  delicate 
question  as  to  whelher  Marie  Antoinette  ever  fiugot  her  duties  as  a  wi^ 
but  he  shows  in  detail  that  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  are  not  only  unsatis- 
£ftctoiy,  but,  in  manv  instances,  positively  false,  ^  It  was,"  he  remarki^ 
''in  the  da^y  of  tois  queen  not  to  inaolge  in  even  the  most  frivolous 
ftncies  of  a  woman  with  impunity*  Even  the  apron  that  she  loved  to 
wear  (at  Trianon),  even  the  stuff  of  which  her  dress  was  made^  she  had 
to  account  for  to  her  enemies ;  she  had  to  give  an  account  of  them  to 
Fraaoe.''  Aad  he  subsequently  adds,  "  Marie  Antomette,  cast  in  the 
oudst  of  a  family  rival  of  her  own,  cruelly  observed,  prematurely  de* 
nounced,  gave  such  dangerous  amu  to  be  used  against  herself,  that 
people  finished  bv  believing  in  the  mere  word  of  her  most  miserable  de- 
tnwtors/' 

And  then,  i^gain,  what  was  Louis  XVI.  himself  in  the  ofcsenoe  of 
this  young,  beautiful,  proud,  clever,  nersecuted  woman?  fie  was  as 
mdch  embarrassed  by  his  wife  as  by  Lis  crown.  His  whole  time  was 
occupied  in  field  sports,  in  manual  labours,  or  in  recording  his  private 
expenses.  His  private  ioumal,  referred  to  by  the  brothm  Gonoourt^ 
and  whidi  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  einpixe,  sufficiently 
attests  that  his  chief  enjoyment  lay  in  sports  of  the  field.  Every  day 
that  he  did  not  go  out  hunting  off  shooting  the  entry  of  ''rien"  is  made. 
Thus,  Tueaday,  July  14th,  1789,  ''rien."  This  was  the  day  of  the  cap- 
ture  of  the  Bastille!  <'Oct  5th.  Shooting  at  the  Porte  de  Ch&tiUon; 
killed  81  head.  Interrupted  by  events.-*-Oct  6th.  Left  for  Paris  at 
hatf-past  twelve.  Visit  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Suoped  and  slept  at  the 
Tuileries.''  This  was  the  day  when  rAutrichienne  nad  to  prompt  a  few 
words  uttered  to  soothe  the  populace !  He  summed  up  all  the  game 
killed  eaeh  month,  and  the  grand  total  at  the  end  of  the  year.  When 
not  in  the  fields  or  forests,  he  passed  his  time  in  the  workshop  with  the 
smith  Gamin,  and  hence  die  queen  called  him  her  Vuk»n.  Rarely  was 
he  known  to  study.  Turgot  found  him  one  day  meditatbg  a  projected 
aet  of  legislation.  When  he  came  to  peruse  it,  it  had  re&renoe  to  rab- 
bits. He  used  regularly  to  put  into  the  lottery,  and  was  sometimes  a 
winner. 

Meantime,  Calenne  was  hastening  the  grand  catastrophe  Inr  his  ex- 
travagance and  follies  as  a  finandal  minister.  It  was  to  mm  that 
the  Parisians  were  indebted  for  those  petty  fortresses  where  tiw  oc« 
troi  is  raised,  and  which  an  now  to  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  of 
the  outer  fortifications.  Literary  men  were  at  the  same  time  busy 
sapping  the  foundations  of  a  corrupt  society.  Montesquieu  had  opened 
the  bfdl  with  the  "  Lettres  Persanes,"  and  Beaumarchais  followed  up 
with  the  ^<  Manage  de  Figaro,"  <'  une  com^e  encydopediqu^"  as 
it  was  called  at  the  time,  '^  et  d'une  terrible  portee,"  as  M.  B«n^  can 
now  retrospeetiyely  remark.    It  was  at  the  very  time  that  the  theatre  was 
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aimiog  a  mortal  blow  at  the  abuses  of  the  anstocracy  and  the  old 
ibcms  af  society  that  royalty  also  had  its  drama,  which  was  not  less  dis- 
astrous to  it,  and  this  was  the  *'  proces  du  collier."  ''  A  prince,  a  prelate 
allied  to  the  royal  blood,  was  curaffged  to  the  bar  of  a  criminal  courts 
among  courtesans  and  thieves.    WluLt  a  spectacle !  and  at  what  a  time !" 

Albeit  we  do  not  agree  with  M.  Renee  in  his  political  economy,  or 
on  many  other  points,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  he  treats  this  cele- 
brated trial,  as  he  does  the  character  of  Marie  Antoinette,  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  impartial  manner.  He  denounced  Cardinal  de  Rohan  as 
a  scandal  to  &e  Church.  <'  In  the  whole  age  there  was  not,"  he  saysi 
*'  a  prelate  de  tnwursplus  effronties ;"  but  in  this  instance  he  makes  him 
the  victim  of  a  designing  woman,  the  Gomtesse  de  Lamotte-Valois, 
who  traced  her  descent  to  a  base  son  of  Henri  II.  A  courtesan  who  re- 
sembled the  queen  was  hired  to  play  her  part,  aud  deceive  the  cardinaL 
^'  He  would,"  says  "M.  Ren^,  '^  have  no  doubt  been  less  easily  duped  if 
he  had  been  less  corrupt."  He,  the  cardinal,  who  had  been  an  ambas- 
sador, was,  strange  to  say,  according  to  the  same  version  of  the  story, 
equally  easily  duped  by  the  forged  signature  of  '^  Marie  Antoinette  de 
France."  A  woman's  anger,  legitimate,  no  doubt,  but  ill-judged  aud 
dangerous,  dictated  a  prosecution  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  public 
made  common  cause  with  a  man  whom  it  despised  and  detested,  but  who 
became  a  hero  from  the  day  that  he  was  persecuted  by  the  court  Nay, 
even  a  portion  of  the  royal  family,  the  highest  nobility,  and  the  whole  of 
the  clergy,  took  the  part  of  tlie  cardinal  against  the  queen.  Marie 
Antoinette's  evil  star  was  always  in  the  ascendant.  This  was  also  an 
epoch  when  the  marvellous  was  greedily  devoured.  Everybody  was 
ready  to  believe  that  there  was  more  in  the  intrigue  than  saw  light  on 
the  trial.  Romancers  in  our  own  days  have  judged  so  likewise.  No 
wonder,  then,  at  an  epoch  when  the  crowd  so  besieged  the  doors  of  Ca- 
gliostro,  who  could  procure  des  tete-a-tete  for  Cardinal  de  Rohan  with 
Cleopatra  and  Semiramis,  that  the  police  had  to  interfere ;  and  when 
Mesmer's  mysterious  banquets  were  nocked  to  by  all  who  could  afford  to 
pay,  that  the  ^  proc&s  du  collier  "  should  have  attained  an  unwonted  sig- 
nificance and  a  little-roeiited  importance. 

So  it  was  also  in  other  matters.  Religious  belief  had  been  sapped  by 
the  philosophers,  encyclopaedists,  and  poets;  something  was  wanted 
in  its  stead.  People  looked  up  to  science  and  to  the  mystic  and  mar- 
vellous. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  in  the  present  day  the  excite- 
ment that  attended  upon  the  first  balloon  ascent  of  Charles  and  Robert. 
It  was  under  the  same  excitement  that  La  F^use  was  sent  to  discover 
new  continents.  And  it  was  under  the  same  excitement  that  the  port  of 
Cheibourg  was  begun  :  <<  C^tait  parler  r^soliiment  i  I'Angleterre,"  sajrs 
M.  Ren^e ;  <^  o'^tait  relever  en  vue  de  ses  rivages  les  ruines  qu'eUe  avait 
Elites  a  Dunkerque."  The  Egyptian  enigma,  as  it  has  been  termed  in 
our  days  by  kindly-disposed  and  well-intentioned  quidnuncs,  was  no 
enigma  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  minister  Vergennes. 

The  downfal  of  the  monarchy  kept  pace  with  this  prop;ress  of  events 
with  a  slow  but  steady  step.  Louis  XYl.  had  his  convocation  of  Notables 
— a  last  resource  of  a  loyal  and  manificent  minister — ^but  which  only 
hastened  his  fsedl.  The  masculine  spirit  of  the  queen  asserted  its  supre- 
macy over  the  Idng  in  the  complications  that  then  arose.    She  selected 
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Cardinal  de  Brienne,  but  he  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  and  Necker  was 
recalled.  Once  more  the  assembly  of  Notables  waa  summoned,  coups 
d'etat  were  attempted  against  parliament,  popular  efiPervesoenoe  still  kept 
assuming  a  more  formidable  character,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
difficulties  that  the  States-General — a  great  national  representation, 
which  had  been  obsolete  for  now  two  centuries,  the  qualifications  for  a 
seat  in  which  were  unknown,  and  the  powers  of  which  were  ill  defined 
—was  summoned.  The  States-General,  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
public  mind,  was  only  a  further  engine  of  destruction — ^possibly  it  would 
nave  been  the  case  with  any  other  assembly  of  whatever  kind.  France 
was  panting  for  Girondists  and  Conventionalists,  to  be  succeeded 
by  Terrorists.  M.  Ren^e  has  not  followed  out  the  monarch's  history 
beyond  the  meeting  of  the  States-General.  From  the  day,  he  says,  when 
the  Revolution  began,  the  history  of  Louis  XVI.  is  in  ^lity  only  that 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  this  does  not  stop  at  the  death  of  a  man :  that 
epoch  does  not  belong  to  Louis  XVI.,  it  is  rather  Louis  XVI.  that  be- 
longs to  it.  Thb  is  a  disloyal  mode  of  viewing  the  relations  of  parties. 
Is  it  because  the  Revolution  was  in  the  ascendancy,  and  a  king  sacrificed, 
that  the  king  belong^  to  the  epoch  and  was  no  longer  himself — ^viituaUy, 
if  not  politically  so  ?  M.  Rende,  however,  concludes  otherwise,  and  ad- 
mitting the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  to  have  ended  witii  the  convocation  of 
the  States-General,  and  the  history  of  the  Revolution  to  have  commenced 
at  the  same  epoch,  that  history,  he  says,  has  been  already  written,  and  it 
is  a  task  that  he  has  not  the  presumption  to  undertake. 


MY  FRIEND  PICKLES; 

▲KO  801CS  SOCIAL  OBIBYANCE8  OF  WHICH  HE  DESIBE8  TO  COMPLAIN. 
Bt  AUBXAimKB  AnDBEWS. 

XL 

SERYANTS  OUT  OF  PLACE. 

Mbs.  Pickles  had  been  absent  on  urgent  domestic  a&irs  some  two 
hours,  and  I  was  engrossed  with  a  most  pungent  article  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  when  she  re-entered  the  room,  rather  thoughtful,  as  I  fiamcied, 
and  seating  herself  at  the  fire,  looked  into  it  for  some  minutes  with  that 
earnest^  distraught  look  of  Cowper's  which  saw  dreadful  faces  and  read 
long  and  strange  stories  in  the  coals.  As  I  know  this  is  not  her  usual 
mood,  I  begin  to  wonder  what  is  amiss  now.  At  last  she  says, 
"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Pickles,  I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  Mary." 
I  haven't  liked  the  look  of  her  for  these  four  days,  and  so  I  have  told 
Mrs.  Pickles,  but  first  she  said  the  girl  had  been  shamminfi^,  then  she  had 
been  picking,  but  now  she  says  she  is  shivering,  and  we  had  better  send 
for  the  doctor.  The  doctor  is  fetched,  finds  the  girl's  tongue  the  colour 
of  this  paper,  and  her  ^se  jgoing  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  to  the 
minute.    He  comes  in  with  a  &oe  almost  as  long  as  hb  last  yearns  Ull, 
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hopes  there's  notluDg  wrong,  but  is  q/raui^-don't  alann  yourselyeSy 
he  may  be  wrong,  he  hopes  he  is,  but  there  appears  to  him  no  doubt^«— 
it's  typhus  ferer.  Has  she  been  out  lately  mixing  with  any  one,  for  typhus 
««  about  a  good  deal?  Are  the  drains  all  right?  Really,  the  best 
thing — the  most  prudent,  with  your  little  £Bunily,  you  know,  mxs.  Rcldes 
-—poor  girl,  I  don't  say  it  is,  but  you  know  it  may  be — is  to  remoye 
her. 

Remoye  her  I  Yes,  it's  very  easily  said,  but  whither  are  we  to  remoye 
this  poor  feyer-stricken  girl  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  ?  Stay :  she  has 
a  cousin  in  the  High-street — a  married  cousin.  I  think  of  my  children,** 
does  it  cross  my  mind  to  inquire  whether  that  married  cousin  has  any?— « 
and  rush  off  for  a  cab.  Poor  creature !  we*help  her  in,  give  the  address 
to  the  cabman,  and  send  her  off  to  her  married  cousin's. 

^'  What  an  escape !"  says  Mrs.  Pickles,  drawing  a  long  breath  ;  and 
with  the  next  she  adds, ''  Poor  thing,  what  will  she  do?" 

She  must  **  pause  for  a  reply,"  tor  I  have  rammed  some  very  coarse 
and  strong  tobacco,  laid  in  for  driving  the  green  fly  from  the  rose-trees, 
into  a  very  dirty  pipe  left  by  the  workmen,  and  am  smoking  it  with 
might  and  main,  for  who  knoWs  but  that  typhus  is  in  the  house  already* 
ProMutly  I  feel  very  sick — the  room  is  going  round — great  goodness  ! 
these  are  the  first  symptoms  of  infection !  or — the  last  symptoms  of  to- 
bacco. 

<*  There,  I  feel  better  now,  thank  you,  dear — and  I  think  a  Uitle  drop 
of  brandy— hark,  what's  that  ?" 

A  sound  of  wheels  in  the  new  gravel  of  Turtledove-road — ^the  cab 
comes  back. 

'<  They  won't  take  her  in,**  says  the  cabman — not  our  proprietor,  but  a 
*^  return"  I  had  found  on  the  road.  ^*  There's  a  pretty  go!  you've  put  a 
fever  patient  in  my  cab  I" 

A  half-crown  falls  out  of  my  hand  into  his. 

*^  Take  her  off  to  the  union.     Quick !     Poor  thing !" 

'<  Poor  thing  !"  echoes  Mrs.  Pickles,  as  the  cab  drived  off.  '^  Are  we 
doing  right.  Pickles?" 

**  The  children !"  is  all  I  can  say,  for  I  mustn't  think. 

An  hour  of  anxious  waiting — the  same  sound  of  wheels  on  the  new 
gravel. 

"  The  porter  says  he  won't  take  no  fever  cases  in,"  cries  the  cabman ; 
'*  and  ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourselves,  calling  yourselves  respectable,  to 
send  a  poor  girl  about  at  this  hour,  after  getting  all  her  work  out  of  hei^ 
(she  had  b^  with  us  a  week) ;  "  pretty  gentlefolks  you  are,  I  don't 
.think  r 

Can  I  argue  with  him  ?  Isn't  he  right  ?  But  he  doesn't  know  I  have 
five  precious  children  in  the  house.     I  respect  that  husky  cabman. 

But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  deliberating;  that  poor  girl,  away  from 
her  home  and  friends,  must  not  be  left  shivering  in  the  cab.  She  was  a 
baby  once,  as  engaging,  no  doubt,  as  any  of  ours,  and  as  babies  always 
are  to  fond  parents,  rich  or  poor ;  what  if  celestial  little  Agnes  should 
come,  when  we  are  dead,  to  be  banded  about  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
with  fever  on  her? 

<'  Where,"  I  ask  distractedly — "  where  is  the  home  for  sick  servants  ? 
There  must  be  one  among  the  great  charities  of  London— the  place  to 
which  thousands  of  girls  resort  to  service,  leaving  behind  all  who  take  an 
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interett  in  tl^en,  hniiArechr  of  miles  aw«j,  msble,  la  immj  eun^  to  wrIs 
aod  tdS  their  parente  of  Aeir  utmost  seed  wken  tiiejy  poor  Aiogs^  are 
adoon^  straB^n  ? 

Oh,  of  eourw,  there  are  St  Thomas's  and  St.  BarAoIomevf %  and  the 
MidcDesez,  and  the  London,  and  Goy^it  and  the  Fever  Hospital,  cnljp 
oght  miles  off;  hot  will  they,  on  my  simple  requisition,  send  a  projwi 
vehicle,  at  this  unseemly  hour,  to  fetch  her  to  their  excellent  and  teraBF 
eare?  Can  I  ezpeet  it?  No.  Can  I  carry  this  poor,  contamnis, 
fi^ndless  tlone  on  ay  back  ?  What  have  I  done  ahnnidy  ?  Infected 
an  honest  man^  cab,  and  to-morrow  momine  a  happy  fgitfaer  will  hm 
ft  to  carry  his  little  prattfing  ones  for  their  holidays  to  the  sea.  P^ 
adventure,  I  am  a  murdcfcr  morally,  if  not  legally!  Oh,  I  widi  I  had 
taken  the  number  of  that  cab  before  it  went  awayf  I  would  send  to 
Somerset  Houm^  and  get  its  plates  suspended  for  a  fertnight — ^remune- 
rating the  honest  csibman,  of  comse,  the  while ;  I  would— --Well,  to  be 
snre^  one  is  never  safe  with  cabs  for  the  matter  of  that;  for  how  often 
do  I  see  baby-funerals  brought  to  our  new  cemetery  in  cabs  ? — infectfon 
in  many  eases,  no  doubt,  hanging  about  the  little  coffins.  It  ought  not 
to  be  allowed,  and,  widi  the  strict  and  direct  control  whidi  the  poKee 
ean  eAcrciee  over  die  cabs^  could  easily  be  prevented,  were  the  axiom 

5)t  understood  and  appreciated  that  **  prevention  is  better  than  core;'* 
ut,  about  the  girl 

But  Mrs.  Pickles,  with  her  woman^s  hearty  has  come  to  a  decision 
quicker.  She  knows  what  a  mother's  feelings  are,  and  the  girl  is 
hwked  up  snugly  in  a  lofty  bedroom,  and  Mrs.  Pickles  in  the  kitdfeen 
making  condiments. 

For  three  weeks  we  live  with  Death  unallied  to  us,  yet  a  guest  I  feel 
savapfo — not  with  the  poor  gn4,  Heaven  knows,  ahhough  shewmMgo 
gossiping  where  she  knew  fever  was  raging,  and  brushed  her,  percfcanee^ 
in  the  shop  where  she  stood  chattering  as  she  bought  the  candles.  We 
sent  our  ambassador  to  King  T}'phu8,  as  he  held  &  court  is  '^the  poor 
neighbourhood  ;**  but  I  feel  savage  that,  with  all  our  big  talk  of  charity 
and  philanthropy,  we  have  no  home — ^no  practical  home  for  sick  servants'. 
The  workhouse  is  not  a  home  fit  for  the  decent,  virtuous-mindtsd  girl 
overtaken  with  sickness,  hr,  finr  away  from  her  friends.  I  won't  hear 
with  patience  of  Mrs.  Pickles's  philosophy,  **  Where  the  girl  falls  sidi^ 
there  she  must  be  tended.**  It  is  true  enough,  and  riffht  enough,  but 
what  is  this  girl;  who  came  to  us  only  a  week  ago,  pre&posed  hy  poor 
living  and  poor  habits  to  infection — what  is  she  to  me,  compared  wiA 
my  own  iesh  and  blood  up-stairs?  Turn  her  out  ?  No,  not  if  tfiey  aU 
died !  But  why  do  I  pay  four  shillings  in  the  pound  for  poor-ratea  if  the 
pOTfer  at  the  Union  •*  won't  have  no  fever  cases  there?"  If  I  ap|^to 
the  guer^ans,  I  know  he  will  have  acted  **  under  a  misconception  of 
orders,*^  or  the  sick  ward  will  have  been  full,  or  there  wOl  have  been  no 
casual  ward,  or  there  will  be  some  lying  or  lame  excuse,  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  mischief  is  done.  We  all  know  where  the  poor-rates  go.  What 
with  fraudulent  trustees,  absconding  collectors,  high-paid  commissioner^ 
arehitectural  jobs  of  Union  houses,  corrupt  eontractors,  law  costs  ci 
settlements,  how  little  is  lefit  for  the  purposes  of  practical  relief  in  pro- 
^  portion  to  the  amount  raised  I  Let  charity,  then,  step  in,  as  it  is  always 
obEged  to  do,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  a  halting  and  faltering 
system,  not  to  build  its  foundation  upon  the  rotten  and  frail  phot  of 
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oor  pMnf4aw8^  bul  to  kmaii  m  hme  for  MrvwafMf  a«  it  htflbmdisd— 
Aamm  tD  iim  ordiudm,  institalioiis!  !-^a9f kini»  for  iiut  matmedy  the 
starving,  the  mad,  the  houseless — ay!  houseless,  with  millions  of  m^ncr}* 
raised  in  London  by  act  el  mdiameiit  for  loofii  to  eoTer  them  in  the 
iBTersI  parishes !  and,  aboiro  ul,  for  those  who  eaaaot  brook  the  insolence 
-— tiw  wofsl  ef  inscdeaee,  because  the  most  brutal  aad  tha  anost  heartlesB — 
«£  Ihe  jeUow-eoUned  despot  who  gnards  the  workhouse  grajte--Ae  ine* 
spoMiUe,  igvomnf  uasjFnpathismg  wreteh,  who^ltts  ense  feitihe  pangs 
d^  hanger  Wt  now  ibel»  only  the  pride  of  office. 

Well,  the  girl  got  well^  and — let  me  pass  mw  die^  sequel  quickl^^ 
avovedr  miserably  nngratduL  Our  Httle-  JuKa  took  the  fbrer^he  house- 
Mid  wns  upset — midnight  watehings  had  to  be  taken  by  tums^  fln4  in 
tte*  midst  of  dierai,  this  wayward  girl  went  off  and  left  u»  widlout  assist-^ 
ancei  Bat  wr  did  not  repent  doings  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  our 
flily* 

JL  poor,  good,  smaple  giri  came  in  the  hour  of  need-,  wdl  recommended 
as  a  faithful  creature,  honest,  industrious,  and  in  all  reopeets  the  ortbedbH 
**  takntble  serrant^"  only  "  vathev  forg^tfuL"  Forgetful' !  she  was  indeed  ! 
She  would  gt>  out  of  the  room^  sent  expvess  for  a  eup  of  barley-wator 
when  feyer  was  clamouring  for  it,  and  come  baek  next  nuiuto  to  ask 
nduit  it  was  we  wanted  But  so*  faitfaful*HK>  perseyering'^BO  eagerly 
trying  to  help  !  Watching — always  watching  at  the  bednde.  iPoor  giii  I 
m  wwtohiog  mode  her  o^  mom  and  more  forgetftd 


In  one  of  those'  long^and  weary  aight-watehesy  she  confided  to  my  wife 
humble,  hopeless'  love.     She  loTcd  the  poor 


tk9  secrat  of  bar  feitkfiil,  hu 

r,  whom  we  hod  sseuf  hovering  abont,  nevyous,  tintd^  hot 


ithful  as  herself,  and  with  a  love  such  asisseldsm  known  in  the  saloons 
of  fashion.  Ber  poor  heart  was  breaking — her  fsithful  swain  was  subject 
to  epileptic  fits.  This  was  her  great  gri^--and  great  it  was  to  her,  poor, 
fond  and  loying  heart  I 

It  was  a  sad'  and  noamfiil  love :  she  couM  not  find  courage  to  break 
it  off — she  had  not  courage  to  go  on  with  it.  And  ho,  poor,  sof^  steady 
UlofWy  how  he  waited  fi)r  her  going  out  to*  church,  and  talked  to  her  as 
they  went  along,  as  she  innocentlr  rerealed  to  my  wife^  how  his  wages 
were  increasing,  and  what  nmgnincent  hopes  he  had  And  he  brought 
her  onoe  a  warm  pair  of  gloves,  then  a  strongs  pair  of  boots,  then  a 
Pnsj^er-book^-always  sometlimg — and  one  day  a  geranium-  of  his  own 
naring  <^for  her  mistress,  if  she  would  accept  it."  It  wa0  quite  ridiculous 
to  see  how  my  wife  tended  that  stunted  geranium,  that  Susan  might  sea 
and  teU'  hin»  that  she  yalued  it.  And  we  found  out  that  the  great  s31y 
fellow  was  fond  of  sweets,  and  Susan  would  saye  sueh  as  Ae  ehildren 
gnve  faer,^  or  any  stray  pieces  of  cake  sent  out  into  the  kitchen  on  anni- 
yeisaries  (of  which  there  were  a  great  many  in  our  household),  lor  *'  hev 
Jem.''  I  tell  you  it  was  downrieht  brimftil  love  !  Even  the  children, 
with  ready^  instinet,  never  laogfaed  at  it. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  confession  that  poor  Susan  got  31,  and  my 
wife  nursed  her  as  she  had  the  ungratelul  girl  who  had  gone,  and  allowed 
the  poor  plasterer  to  inquire  daily  alterthe  faithful  eveature's  healdi.  Sbe 
wae  net  ezaetly  ill :  only  more  forgetfol — lost — walking  about  as  in-  a 
dream.  We  sent  her  to  our  medical  man,  who  kindly  sanr  her,  Btat 
shall  I  ever  forget  the  low,  faint,  sad-  words  in  whieh  she  told  us-  hiis 
opinioo  on-  her  retam— so  calbi  yet  so  plaintive ! 
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*<  Oh,  ma'am,  he  says  I  am  rafliBring  ficom  ooafonon  of  the  brain,  and 
your  little  children  are  not  safe  with  me.  It's  long  trouble,  long  grief, 
ma'am!" 

Oh,  what  years  of  troaUe— what  ages  of  grief  in  her  tone  I 
We  afterwards  found  out  that  her  friends — her  fatfaor  even — took 
away  her  earnings  for  drink,  and  then  ill-treated  her.  She  dreaded 
going  home ;  she  dared  not  stay  ^<for  fisar" — she  did  not  say  of  what, 
but  our  parental  ears  knew  too  well  her  meaning  ;^d  poor  plasterer 
Jem  was  epileptic.  She  would  go  into  an  asylum,  where  they  would  let 
her  work  and  do  her  good — that  was  all  her  cry. 

What  could  we  do  towards  clearing  away  this  heap  of  misery  from 
4hat  fond,  loring,  humble  heart  ?  We  thought — ^we  inquired.  No !  no 
•door  was  open  to  the  poor  girl ;  the  doctor  could  not  certify  that  she  was 
mad  (it  was  "  effusion  "  on  the  brain  that  he  had  said) — sne  was  not  an 
idiot---and  she  was  not  safe.  No  one  could  say  how  near  or  how  remote 
an  attack  of  mania  was.  And  her  father's  home  could  only  extinguish 
the  light  of  reason. 

"  The  doctors  are  so  &nciful,"  says  my  wife.  "  I  don't  belicTe  she's 
dangerous — so  good,  so  kind  as  she  is  to  the  children  I  Are  we  to  hand 
her  over  to  her  brute  of  a  father  to  make  her  mad  ?" 

"  No !"  I  cry,  resolutely,  flying  to  Mrs.  Pickles's  half  suggesdon,  '^  let 
her  stay,  but  watch  her  symptoms." 

That  night,  I  confess,  I  was  morbidly  nerrous  after  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  would  hold  my  breath  to  listen  when  she  went  up- 
stairs, and,  when  she  came  down  again,  was  troubled  with  a  vision  of  her 
appearance  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  with  a  bloody  knife^  ex« 
clttming,  <<  There,  I've  done  it !" 
I  wheeled  sharply  round  as  she  opened  it,  but  she  only  said, 
**  Please,  ma'am,  may  I  kiss  the  children  as  usual  when  I  go  to  bed  ?" 
*•  Certainly,"  says  Mrs.  Pickles,  "  but  mind  your  light" 
^'  There,  she's  done  it  I"  I  cry,  starting  up  in  a  climax  of  my  troubled 
thoughts,  as  I  hear  her  descending  the  stairs  again. 

"  Oh,  goodness  gracious!  done  what?"  exclaims  my  wife,  springing  to 
her  feet.     "  Has  she  waked  the  children  ?" 

Ah  !  her  thoughts  were  running  in  the  same  direction  I 
"God  bless  their  little  hearts,"  says  poor  Susan,  opening  the  door 
gently,  *^  they're  sleeping  so  prettily  !     But "  (and  her  whole  voice  and 
manner  changed),  "  pray  lock  their  door,  or  don't  let  ms  qo  jxbar  'fix 

AGAIN  !" 

Of  course  we  didn't — that  was  quite  enough !  Next  day  she  left, 
anxiously,  as  if  glad  to  get  away. 

Now  what  is  to  become  of  this  poor  lovelorn,  woe-stricken  girl,  with 
the  whole  of  her  ingenuous  heart  fixed  upon  that  steady,  faithful,  epi- 
leptic plasterer,  who  would  marry  her  if  his  mother,  the  prosperous 
laundress,  would  let  him  ?  Where — where  is  the  home  for  sick  ser- 
vants ?    Must  she  wait  till  she  is  mad  ? 

Yes,  I  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen — I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion, 
but  it  does  »o^  just  meet  her  case — there  is  the  Union:  Grod  knows  it^ 
sure  enough !  where  such  a  girl  as  this  may  be  maddened  or  pauperised 
for  ever.  But  it  is  one  private  charity  I  am  looking  for,  among  the 
thousand  our  noble  country  is  always  forming — I  want  the  Home  for 
Sick  Servants.    Or  go  a  step  further,  and  say  the  Home  for  Servants 
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oat  of  Place.  We  should  hear,  oh,  how  much  less' of  social  eVils,  great 
and  small,  if  charity  wonld  hear  in  mind  in  this  case  that  preyention  is 
ever  so  much  easier  than  cure ! 

XII. 

SOLOMOir,  MY  NEFHEW. 

I  ]>on't  think  I  have  ever  so  much  as  mentioned  Solomon,  my  nephew; 
but  he  is  a  source  of  some  anxiety  to  me  just  now.  Poor  fellow !  he  is 
as  clever  as  an  ow4— and  not  unlike  one  in  the  face-^but  I  cannot  see 
clearly  what  is  to  become  of  him.  Hang  it !  he  keeps  all  his  learning 
locked  up  in  that  impenetrable  brain  of  his.  'He  is  not  impulsive  enough 
to  write  novels — ^he  is  too  indolent  to  write  treatises — ^he  is  too  clever  bj 
half  to  write  history  at  present  prices.  And  so  here  he  is,  a  great  middle- 
aged  feUow,  nearly  as  old  as  myself,  always  turning  up  atter  lapses  of  five 
yean,  looking  out  for  something  to  start  upon.  He  is  the  only  son  of 
my  poor  broQier  Peter — my  eldest  brother  (I  am  the  youngest  of  the 
fiemiily) — who  has  been  dead  these  twenty  years,  and  whom  I  only  remem- 
ber as  the  pattern  and  the  model  everlastingly  held  up  and  preached  iip 
to  a  large  family  bj  my  revered  father,  when  he  used  to  come  down 
among  us,  a  grown  man,  to  spend  his  holidays  at  Kremlin  Coombe. 
That  village  used,  in  the  good  old  days  before  the  Reform  Bill,  to  return 
two  members  to  represent  two  people  (rival  landlords,  who  represented 
two  hundred  tenants)  in  parliament,  and  my  father,  being  a  voter  and  a 
maltster  (not  a  farmer),  was  a  man  to  be  coaxed,  caressed,  and  canvassed. 
Well,  by  never  promising  his  vote  nor  recording  it  till  the  final  stru^le 
came,  both  candidates  being  equal  on  the  poll,  he  got  five  of  his  sons  mto 
government  situations — ^pity  I  was  the  seventl^  unless  I  had  had  a  seventh 
son,  and  I  never  got  beyond  a  third — and  Peter  was  a  clerk  in  Chelsea 
Hospital  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school.  What  he  did  at  Chelsea  Hospital 
I  never  knew,  nor  did  my  father,  nor,  I  believe,  did  he  himself  exactly ; 
but  I  have  heard  them  say  he  had  a  room  to  himself,  and  was  eenerafly 
found  at  one  o'clock  with  a  rampsteak  and  a  pint  of  porter  before  him. 
So  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  found  him  and  many  others  on  one 
occasion,  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  them — ^they  were  pensioned  off  at 
eighty  pounds  a  year.  Poor  brother  Peter  grumbled  and  worried  the 
TWsury,  and  got  an  appointment  at  last  in  the  country  as  surveyor  of, 
taxes,  and  died  in  the  act  of  counting  windows  at  a  house  where  some 
surreptitious  lights  had  been  introduced  at  the  back.  He  was  considered 
a  good  surveyor  on  the  whole — he  had  an  artful  knack  of  extracting  facts, 
and  was  very  clever  at  surcharging.  He  would  go  to  a  house  on  the  pkH 
of  examining  for  window-lights,  and,  as  the  unsuspicious  housewife,  in 
the  absence  of  the  husband,  would  lead  him  through  the  dark  passage, 
he  would  blandly  say,  *^  I  hope,  ma*am,  your  dog  won't  bite  me. 

''  Oh  dear,  no,  sir,  he's  very  quiet,"  would  be  the  unguarded  reply; 
and  down  would  go,  "  Dog,  Ss." 

But  he  died — I  hope  he  didn't  go  where  tax-collectors  and  excisemen 
are  proverbially  said  to  go— and  lef^  a  great  tall  pillar  of  knowledge 
behind  him,  bis  son  Solomon,  who  had  been  brought  up  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  who  had  cut  up,  boiled  down,  simmered,  and  analysed 
more  human  bodies  than  I  should  like  to  say,  and  knew  all  about  the 
human  economy. 
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But  aD  his  koowltdge  amled  htm  not  la  pcaetm*  Be  tiM  it  twiw; 
kii  hradb  wcro  teo  krge— Iw  ■wori  too  uBeootfar— Ub  figtuo  too  unr 
gainly — ^his  costume  too  ungracefol.  He  eerteidly  did  g«t  appeiaied  to 
a  oountiy  Union  once,  where  he  had  a  district  of  twenty  miles  in  diameter, 
with  a  forest  in  the  centre,  where  the  gipsies  used  to  encamp,  and 
had  a  salary  of  eighty  pounds  a  year  for  night  and  day  work,  but, 
although  the  poor  liked  nim,  he  got  into  dis&vour  with  the  guardians. 
He  onee  nported  tifmatk  the  beer  supplied  to  the-  Union  as  being  un- 
whribflome — ^the  eontraeting  bvewer  was  KMrotiier  to  a  guardi«ii^-4he  guar- 
&m  was  Mienoeforward  his  enemy,  and  poor  Sekjuiou  s  manDors  weiv 
ntfrer  Us  friends,  m>  the  whole  board  took  to  tlwikHig  him  dismpeetM, 


He  Aen  began  his  wooderful  career  of  dnmiti^  ne  govenuBent*  Ho 
WW  well  known  at  the  Treaswy — always  represeBtiiig  his  £iitber^e  loog^ 
ienriees  ansl  hie  owb  wants.  He  wae  eren  aiaUy  recnved  at  the  Colonial 
Offie^  bbA  the  defBi-flemi-ministers  would  say,  *^  Ah,  Mr.  Solomon,  cooio 
agna?  How  are  you ?  The*  oc^onial  secretary's  engaged  tha  moming; 
I  know  ho  received  your  letter,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  get  a  reply." 

At  last  he  gained  the  desired  audience^  and  the  Gonial  secretary  toUl 
him  he  might  call  again ;  ho  woold  alwsfys  be  glad  to  see-bsm.  Oh  dear 
m»  f  where  was  Ae  official  eonscienee  ^n  ?  But  Momon  took  hint  srir 
his*  word,  and  did  call  again,  sosd  agam,  and  agaiib  At  last  the  minister^ 
B<F  dbobt  wearied  beyond  endorance,  tiirew  a  gnawed  bone  to  the  bnmgrjr 

**  There  is  an  appointmoDt  vacant  now,  but  I  dare*  say,  Mr,  Kales'—- 
Fa  afraid  tou  wir  hardly  accept  it— tffee  eolomial  surgeoncy  of  Sierni 
Leene.  Itrs  a  fearful  climate,  of  conTse^  we  all  know;  I  have  appointed 
twd!ve  surgeons  in  half  as  many  years ;  but  still  it's  the-  only  one  open 
joet  now,  an^  of  course,  if  you  like  to  take  the  risk-^ahem  ! — I  hope  yoi» 
are  not  married,  because,  of  course,  to  take  a  lady,  or  JKioe  a  fimitty-— 
abem  I — I  sapposo  you'  vnXt  not  accept  it  P' 

Wouftia't  he !  For,  as  he  said,  ''Thal^s  just  what  they  want.  If  I 
had  declined  it,  Aey  could  havo  said,  ^  Well,  we  oflbred  yon  an  appoini- 
Hient  whidi  you  revised.*  But  now,  you  see,  miele,  I'm  oir  the  fint  round! 
oftheladderr 

Well,  he  went^  had  the  ferer  thrice,  served  his  time,  and  came  badk 
again — *^h>oking  tmt**  k/r  gOTonment  employment. 

Again  he  was  the  nightmare  of  Treasury  dreams*— the  gaimrt  ghost 
wha  haunted  the  ColoBial  Office.  In  dto  coarse  of  two  years  earner 
another  splendid  opening ;  a  cobsu)  was  wanted  for  a  Central  Amerieait 
i^public  The  pay  was  so  smaH  and  the  danger  so  great  that  tbe  minislsr 
Mt  ashamed  to  mention  it;  but  away  went  gaunt  nephew  Solomon^  her 
Astannic  Majesty *i9  consul  at  Squariaquha.  Here  two  renerab  of 
Spanish  origin  took  to  fighting  and  trying  to  tear  the  flag  of  we  ropubUo 
to  piecee;  two  hordes  of  banditti,  headed  by  two  milHary  gendemen 
unattached,  took  to  mortal  combat  for  the  pesseerion  of  t^  duef  city  el 
the  republic;  the  inhabitattts  lay  silentiy  looking  on  with  perfeet  in- 
Afference,  for  tii^  could  but  be  robbed,  and  it  mattned  not  to  tiien 
whetiier  they  were  robbed  by  (xeneral  A.  or  General  B.  ;  but,  in  the 
ffi^e,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  flagstaff  wa»  broken,  and  her  Britannie 
Majesty's  consul  ejected.  Of  course  it  waa  not  worth  whilo  i»  send  a 
frigate  to  know  wliat  it  was  all  about,  so  Solomon  was  presomed  to  havo 
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given  some  ofience  by  his  undiplomatic  manners,  and  came  home  to  be 
meekly  rebuked  and  thenceforth  shelyed,  his  consular  career  at  an  end. 

His  manners,  certakiij,  aie  at  tnnes  hi  from  plcasaiit  One  day,  soon 
afiter  his  return,  I  had  bad  febrile  symptoms,  and  asked  him  to  look  at 
my  tongue. 

"  Your  tongue's  right  enough/'  replied  he^  gruflSy. 

^BM  hA  mf  polse^  Sairaaoiv" 

«<  Ohj  ihen's  nofthiiig  themaMar  wi&  ^oir.  Unk«  INv infected  yoa 
wkh^yeDowlbyef!    Haw!  haw!  faawr 

IdM&'tMnaDhtoUn^  atin  theidsa.  Bot  I  was  redoeed  ti^  Ai 
seoessity  of  witriuBgmy  ^ubs  myself,  and  waafeelii^h  uader  cover  of 
mf  ooal-sfeey^  in  ihe  erening,  wImb  snddeafy — it  ceased  l' 

*«  There  1^'  J  oied^  boomling  ia  tbe  atr^'^ifsailap  aow!  Mypdse 
has  stof^  i"" 

Still  he  sat  Mke  a  statuei    a  iwy  angaiBly  one. 

^SolomoB^'  I  exclaimedy  in  niy  agony,  the  eold  penpisilisift  en  mtf 
krow,  ^  IVe  lost  m  V  pdas !" 

«"  Of  coarse  yo«  hsye," replied  he^  '^yvor  filers  sHppcd  off.  Haw! 
hvwt  hawT  he  guffawed,  kMkiiig  oyer  at  Mhl  FBcUes. 

I  soimose  he  was  rights  for  it  k  nearly  twdye  nwntihs  since  the  e? eat 
ecewied ;  but  it  tends  to  show  what  an  vncoeth  fellow  he  is. 

Sooft  afterwaids he  tool:  itiato  his  head  to  be  an  agent.  Not  m  hnd 
agent»  nor  agent  to  tbe  B\m  Fire  Office^  nor  agent  6r  Bolkrway'a  pill% 
bint  a  commianoa  agent.  Neither  he  nor  I  knew  ezaetly  what  it  was( 
nor  cM  any  one  of  whoae  we  inqnired ;  bat  be  had  heard  of  a  num  lAe 
had  made  a  good  bit  of  neoney  in  tin  fine,  to  he  teok  an  office  in  the 
City,  $mi  moonted  a  brMS-ptete  wilb  the  iaeoipticii,  ^*  Solomon  Fkkke^ 
Commission  Agent"  And  for  weeks  and  weeks  he  nt  iiatienti|y  in  dMt 
Kltle  offee,  waiting  for  business  to  cease ;  but  he  only  had  two  a^lica- 
tixms*— one  from  a  gentleniany  witkont  secuiitVr  soliiiliag  the  kMm  of  a 
hundred  pounds,  tfe  other,  an  inquiry  wheowr  he  eodd  get  far  the 
iqypficaBt  the  odds  npen  Flying  Jenny,  the  fiwouzite  far  the  Derby.  Se 
ke  aM  fab  bsasa-plate,  wrote  a  farhm  letter  to  the  eofenial  seraetey^ 
and  came  down  again  to  Tnttledo^e  Villa. 

And  now,  what  is  to  beeomeof  bun  I  don'tknew.  ]Efe  is  net  a  na»£sai 
etttdsnt  of  the  modem  sriioei^  who  can  be  eempanienafair  in  any  society; 
he  CMinot  smoke  nor  playat  skittles ;  he  abhors  hal£«ad-half ;  he  deeea't 


borrow  money  er  annoy  the  servant-girls.  Even  Mrs;  Pidilce 
that  rile  cannet  make  bias  useful  about  the  hease.  fihe  only  gafe  hiaa 
the  baby-  to  hold  far  a  few  minntes  while  she  laa  down  stairs^  wh«% 
bnmp!— she  knew  it  was  ihe  innocent's  head  on  the  floor;  he  had  been 
off  in  one  oi  fass  leyence  again,  but  he  cried  more  than  the  baby  did  when 
he  thought  he  had  hurt  it 

And  tiiere  he  sits,  ceor  oldMowl  sead]ng»--ar strkks  eat  ta betanise 
-—and  I  can't  amues  mm,  for  what  do  I  know  about  nedieiney  and  what 
does  he  knew  about  anything  else  ?  What  a  Aing  it  is  to  have  a  nephew 
as  old  aa  oneself  and  nuieh  mere  dever!  Perhsu  if  Ihe  right  honomnMe 
ihe  colonial  secretary,  who  once  edited  this  Magazine,  should  see  these 
pi^s,  he  would  try  him  again^  and  send  him  in  diarge  of  the  next  batch 
of  eenvicts  to  Western  Austratia* 
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GoosLT  octaTos  from  those  ezemplaiy  hbraireS'SdUeurs^  Mesdeim 
Didier  et  CompagDie,  are  coining  in  upon  us  thick  and  threefold.  Oa 
the  principle  of  first  come  first  serred,  we  hegin  with  M.  Emile  de 
Bonnechose.  A  notice  of  the  first  two  yolumes  of  this  History  or 
England*  appeared  in  our  pages  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  The 
concluding  volumes  of  the  work  being  now  g^ven  to  the  world,  we  pzo- 
ceed  to  bestow  on  them  such  attention  and  space  as  are  at  our  command 
— an  amount  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  tne  merits  of  the  author. 

His  original  plan,  it  appears,  had  extended  to  six  yolumes.  The 
reyolution  of  1848,  however,  upset  his  calculations.  At  least  his  pub- 
lisher was  of  opinion  that,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  feeling  caused  bj 
that  event — inyolvin?  so  entire  a  change  in  the  literary  dispodtaons  of 
the  public — it  would  ne  difficult  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  French  reader 
on  a  History  of  England  in  more  than  four  volumes.  M.  de  Bonnechose 
was  not  convinced.  But  he  was  compelled  to  acquiesce.  The  author's 
rix-volume  theory  might  be  the  best.  But  the  publisher's  fornvvohmie 
plan  must  be  submitted  to,  if  publication  was  to  take  place.  The  his- 
torian has  nevertheless  adhered  pretty  closely,  in  all  but  form  and 
arrangement,  to  his  larger  design,  by  we  simple  contrivance  of  adding 
bulk  to  his  yolumes,  and  in  this  way  condensing  into  the  licensed  four 
almost  the  same  number  of  pages  trat  would  else  have  been  subdivided 
into  the  forbidden  six. 

His  complete  work  he  now  offers  to  the  world  as  an  expose  general  of 
the  History  of  England,  and  by  no  means  one  of  those  books  which  are 
becoming  so  common  under  the  name  of  resumeSf  in  which  ihe  writers 
make  a  point  of  omitting  nothing,  but  touch  hastily  on  everything,  with- 
out going  below  the  surface  of  a  single  one.  As  exposed  to  this  system 
of  summary  process,  it  is  our  auihor^s  aim,  far  less  to  tell  all  that  can  be 
told,  than  to  make  what  he  does  tell  intelligible :  to  effect  which,  in  a 
limited  space  (for  even  four  bulky  volumes  are  scanty  in  this  respect),  he 
has  to  multiply  what  he  calls  lee  apergus  ghiSrauXf  to  make  a  pause 
whenever  he  comes  upon  the  grand  figures  and  epochs  of  the  story,  and 
to  restrain  or  expand  his  narrative  as  the  case  may  demand — the  ex- 
pansion bemg  considerably  less  frequent  than  the  restraint,  for,^8ays  he^ 
inixed-metaphorically,  "  I  have  felt,  I  confess,  the  constraints  of  my 
picture  frame,  and  more  than  once  has  the  tide  overflowed.the  dyke  and 
washed  the  bank." 

Modestly  he  avows  his  increasing  mistrust  of  his  powers,  as  the  woik 
went  on,  to  deal  with  so  large  a  theme,  and  master  its  high  argunent  as 
he  could  wish.  The  encouraginc;  reception  his  previous  volumes  met 
with  in  England  itself,  he  thankfidly  commemorates — coming  as  he  says 

*  Histoire  d'Angleterre  jusqu'k  I'^poque  de  la  Reyolution  Fran^aise,  etc.  Ptf 
M.  Emiie  de  Bonnechofle.  Tomea  IIL,  IV.  Farii:  Didier  et  O:  (London: 
W.Jeffs).    1859. 
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it  did  from  gome  '^des  hommes  lefl  plus  comp^tents  en  Angleterre," 
among  whom  he  is  happy  to  be  able  to  cite  Lora  Macaulay.  The  diffi- 
cult of  his  task  increased,  however,  as  he  came  lower  down  the  stream 
of  time.  The  nearer  that  events  are  to  our  own  day,  the  more  multiplied 
and  diverse  are  the  aspects  they  assume.  Our  interest  in  them  increases, 
and  together  with  it,  and  -  because  of  it,  our  '^  passion  "  as  readers — la 
passion  du  lecteur  being  always  prompt,  if  ever  so  little  Crossed,  to  burst 
forth  agiunst  the  historian ;  which  peril,  for  the  latter,  is  one  that  is 
often  increased  by  the  very  equity  or  his  judgments,  and  from  which  M. 
de  Bonnechose  admits  himself  to  have  been,  despite  all  his  endeavours, 
to  some  extent  a  sufferer. 

Thus,  he  refers  in  his  Preface  (t.  iii.,  pp.  iii.  sq.)  to  two  sets  of  stric- 
tures to  which  his  work  has  been  subjected.  The  first  he  meets  with  in 
certain  organs  of  exclusive  religious  opinions,  differing  sharply  enough, 
though,  inter  se.  By  these  censors  he  is  accused  of  occupying  too 
general  a  ground— K>f  not  sufficiently  inclining  the  scale  to  this  side  or 
that — of  being  (in  effect)  indifferent  where  (in  intention)  he  was  im- 
partial. *'  With  my  whole  soul  I  repel  a  reproach  like  this,  which,  pre- 
ferred against  me  by  two  opposed  parties,  at  any  rate  assures  me  that,  in 
a  theological  point  of  view,  I  have  faithfully  adhered  to  my  programme 
as  regards  the  abstaining  from  all  controversy.  It  is  desirable,  as  I  think, 
to  have  the  history  of  modem  peoples  written  in  a  Christian  spirit,  with- 
out being,  for  that  matter,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  exclusively."  M. 
de  Bonnechose  justly  claims  to  have  shown  deep  sympathy  with  the  si 
respectable  class  of  English  Catholics  who,  for  ages,  were  the  victims  of 
guilty  intolerance — with  Ireland,  too,  si  long'temps  opprimee.  He  re- 
mind his  censors  of  the  legitimate  tribute  of  admiring  respect  paid  by 
him  to  the  civilising  labours  of  Catholicism  in  Europe :  *^  indeed  I  know 
of  no  Christians  of  greater  excellence  than  a  Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  a 
Fenelon,  a  Cheverus;  but  it  is  also  my  belief  that  God  has  had  able 
servitors  in  deeds  and  words  in  all  the  great  families  into  which  Christen- 
dom is  dirided;  in  every  hindrance' offered  to  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel,  I  descry  peril  for  society  at  large,  and  in  the  r({ffermissement  of 
souls  by  the  vivifying  principles  common  to  all  Christian  churches,  I  see 
the  veiy  conditions  of  prosperity,  freedom  and  safety  to  modem  states : 
is  this  mdifference  ?" 

One  objection  thus  disposed  of,  or  reduced  to  a  query,  M.  de  Bonne- 
chose then  tackles  a  second  one.  He  has  been  charged  with  over-indul- 
gence, if  not  to  criminal  acts,  at  least  to  guilty  persons.  ^'  Astonishment 
IS  expressed  at  the  care  I  take  to  put  virtues  as  well  as  vices  in  the 
balance.  What  then !  is  not  the  historian  called  upon  as  a  judge  to 
weigh  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  ?  does  not  the  heart  of  man  present, 
almost  invariably,  a  certain  mixture  of  good  and  bad  principles  of  which 
he  must  take  equal  account  ?  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions,  and  when 
I  see  before  me  one  of  those  men  in  whom  the  moral  life  seems  utterly 
extinct,  a  Richard  III.,  a  Henry  YIII.,  a  Jeffreys — in  one  word,  a 
monster — I  ain  not  aware  of  having  been  deficient  either  in  colour  to 
paint  him,  or  in  vigour  to  denounce  him  to  the  execration  of  all  times.^' 
Sut  such  exceptions,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  are  extremely  rare ;  while, 
even  for  the  clearest  and  most  penetrating  intellect,  there  ever  remains  a 
eertain  ^<  unknown  quantity"  in  earthly  events,  just  as  in  the  mobiles  of 
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human  actions :  true  repentanoe  and  hearty  self-aacnfice  maj,  m  ihe 
Bight  of  God,  coyer  a  mmtitude  of  sins ;  and  Bhall  the  historian,  who,  in 
any  and  every  caae,  can  see  but  in  part  and  know  but  in  paxt|  be  more 
•eyere  in  his  sentence  than  the  Sovereign  Judge  from  whom  no  secrets 
are  hid? 

It  is  not,  therefore,  ^thin  the  ambition  of  M.  de  Bonneohose  to  oyer- 
oolour  for  passien  and  party  purposes  the  complexion  of  his  characters — 
to  disfigure  and  defeature  them  at  discretion,  or  in  defiance  thereof— to 
Sstort  and  exaggerate  events,  so  as  to  suit  the  palate  of  partisanship,  or 
square  with  the  preconcetved  theory  of  sectarian  prejudice.  He  would 
eschew  this  method  of  premeditated  praise  and  prepense  malice.  He 
would  keep  aloof  from  the  easily  popular  historians  mo  travel  this  well- 
trod  k  priori  road — ce  €kemin  Sathi — ^by  keeping  to  which  a  "  high 
Hterary  fortune"  may  be  swifUy  attained  :  he  pK&rs  a  slower  though  not 
surer  success  in  tra^mg  the  "  rude  path"  he  has  diosen :  num  siUon  eU 
trace,  he  declares,  and  there  is  no  tmie  now  to  look  back,  and  pick  out 
another,  when  approaching  that  term  at  which  every  man  must  ask  him- 
self what  he  has  to  offer,  for  his  part  in  the  sacrifice^  to  the  eternal 
Author  of  all  goodness  and  all  truth. 

As  a  reflecting  well-wisher  to  the  alliance  between  his  own  country 
and  ours,  M.  de  Bonnechose  has  a  word  to  say  on  the  interest,  passion, 
ignorance,  and  indolence  even,  which  render  the  majority  of  men  bUnd 
and  absolute  in  their  judmients — '^  disposition  redoutable,  6uale  a  ex- 
ploiter surtout  entre  peuples  rivanx" — and  afi^ainst  those  writers  the  effeet 
of  whose  system  is,  not  only  to  spread  abroad  fislse  ideas,  abase  the  public 
mind,  and  incapacitate  it  for  anything  like  attentive,  thoughtful,  impartial 
examination,  but  to  render  indestructible  the  prejudices  which  separate 
parties,  classes,  nations — to  rekindle  the  ashes  of  ancient  enmities — and 
sow  for  future  generations  those  '^  pestilent  harvests"  which  shall  be 
reaped  "  in  tears,  |and  blood,  and  ruin."  With  a  widely  different  pur> 
pose  has  our  author  composed  this  book.  He  believes,  he  is  profoundly 
convinced,  that  the  happmess  and  progress  of  the  human  race  are  in- 
terested in  the  muntenance  of  good  feeling  between  '^  the  two  great 
peoples  whom  Providence  has  made  to  increase  in  power  and  knowledge, 
standing  as  they  do  face  to  face,  not  for  mutual  destruction,  but  for  the 
rivalry  of  intelligent  and  generous  emulation.  Too  of^,  alas !  during 
long  years  consecrated  to  wis  work,  have  mischievous  passions,  on  either 
side,  misled  public  opinion:  I  have  heard  ill-boding  rumours,  I  have  seen 
the  horizon  oarkened  with  clouds,  and  at  signs  that  betokened  a  tempest 
at  hand  my  mind  has  been  troubled  within  me^  and  I  have  felt  my  heart 
sink.  With  returning  calm  my  confidence  has  been  restored,  and  I  have 
so  far  presumed  well  of  my  countiy  as  to  believe  she  would  not  fiorbid  my 
being  r^rmpathetic  and  just  towards  a  neighbouring  great  people. 

^  I'  What  I  love,  what  I  honour  in  that  people,  is  their  respect  for  tra- 
dition combined  with  a  demand  for  progress  without  which  the  worship 
of  the  past  would  lead  Europe  to  the  petrified  condition  of  the  peoples  o£ 
the  immobile  East  ;^  it  is  the  permanent  alliance  of  order  with  freedom; 
it  is  that  prudeut  wisdom  which,  in  political  transformations,  casts  down 
only  in  the  act  of  building  up;  it  is^  alongside  of  all  the  glory  that  wealth 
ana  the  arts  can  add  to  an  advanced  dvilisation,  the  ever  iacreasiz^  share 
of  the  many  in  social  advantages;  in  fine,  it  is  the  zemarkaUe  i^giee- 
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jnent,  die  eommoa  endeavour,  though  under  yuied  forms,  to  apread  the 
Chnstiftn  faith,  to  give  free  course  to  the  divine  word  among  the  souls  of 
men*  For  ail  these  causes  it  is,  as  I  sfiprehend,  and  despite  mnj  a 
shade  in  thepietare,  that  a  great  providential  mission  has  been  entrusted 
to  England.  Mj  sympathies  do  not  blind  me;  I  see  her  greatness  -and 
her  strength,  I  see  also  her  wounds  and  weakiMsaas ;  heie  a  noUe  pride, 
iacomparahle  activity,  patriotism  and  public  spirit  in  their  highest  power, 
moral  grandeur  and  practical  wisdom :  there,  haughtiness,  selfishness 
orael  sufierings,  &tal  entrainemenis,  gloomy  and  ardent  passions  reveal- 
lag  themselves  m  sadden  explosions  like  lava  from  a  volcano/' 
.  M.  de  Bonnechose  adds,  tnat  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  English, 
as  of  almost  everr  other  inodem  society,  are  not  from  without ;  me  let 
norie  dans  iesjiance.  Will  tAie  escape  from  the  dangers  that  menace 
n«r  ?  Will  she  be  seen  strengthening  herself  in  her  own  glorious  path- 
way, or,  in  her  turn,  declining  to  the  depths  below  ?  <<  Great  qinestiosu^ 
vhidi  it  behoves  France,  in  her  own  interest,  to  study  with  a  mind  fr'ee 
from  narrow  prejudices,  above  vulgar  jealousy.  Other  times  have  oome^ 
amposiug  other  laws  mi  tine  world :  all  the  members  of  the  great  human 
family,  peoples  as  well  as  individuals,  are  beoome  9olidaire$ ;  new  and 
mnltij^ed  relaticms  are  daily  creating  common  interests  for  them  both, 
powerf]|l  ties,  unknown  of  old ;  the  time  is  gone  when-^as  it  seemed  to 
sages  and  statesmen*— C!arthage  must  be  destroyed  ^hat  Borne  might  be 
saved ;  the  weakest  nation  could  not,  at  this  tune  of  day,  disappear  from 
the  map  of  Europe  withent  leaving  a  large  void,  and  producug  a  deep 
perturbation;  how  then  Would  it  be  in  the  case  of  England,  that  siant 
nation,  France's  rival  in  the  route  of  civilisation  and  genius,  but  wii^ont 
one  rival  in  that  of  wise  and  prolific  freedom  p  Let  us  not  desire  to  see 
her  either  blinded  or  in  ruins :  another  Samson,  she  would  fidl ;  but  she 
would  drag  down  the  world  with  her,  in  her  faUi"  What  will  the  world 
say — across  the  water?  What  will  M.  Louis  Veuillot  think  of  *tha 
Bebrew  paralld.— or  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  of  the  contingent  collapse  P 

The  same  ffeaeral  character  that  marked  the  former  volumes,  is  main- 
takied  throughout  these  closing  ones ;  the  same  clearness  of  arrangement 
industry  in  research,  and  moderation  in  summing  up*  M.  de  Bonnechose 
ussumes  his  nanrative  at  the  accession  of  James  L,  to  whose  pedantic 
peediarities  and  personal  Coibles  he  shows  himself  keenly  alive  ;  and 
carries  it  on  to  Ae  very  eve  of  the  French  Bevdution.  Of  the  events 
irbicli  occurred  between  that  period  and  the  death  of  William  IV*,  he 
gives  a  chronolo^cal  summary  by  way  of  supplement.  Faithfully  he 
has  adhered,  in  we  main,  to  his  plan  of  composition,  which  was,  from 
the  beginning,  to  trace  the  history  of  Engluid's  political  institutions 
simidtaneottsly  with  that  of  remarkable  events — ^to  take  them  as  ihej 
rise,  to  study  them  as  they  operate,  to  demonstrate  their  actual  results* 
In  following  out  their  successive  developments,  his  particular  aim  has 
been  to  fix  attention  on  what  he  calls  the  dbtiuctive  character  of  the 
English  Constitution — that  which  distinguishes  it  so  essentially  from  the 
constitutions  of  other  free,  or  would-be  free,  pe<^le8  ;  to  show  iiuLt  it  has 
not  been  produced  at  a  moment's  notice,  aner  some  known  model,  nor 
founded  &  priori  on  rational  general  principles,  but  that  its  formation  has 
been  slow  and  gradual,  established  on  usage,  subordinated  to  times  and 
dnmmstances,  **  semblable  aux  digues  oppos6es  sur  des  terrains  mou- 
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yanta,  lelon  les  pMls  et  lea  besoins  de  chaque  jour,  k  Toc^an  ou  k  sea 
fleaves." 

The  amount  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  this  really  painstaking 
work,  is  infinitely  creditable  to  the  author's  head  and  heart  Were  this 
Sistoire  d^AngUterre  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  France,  in  uniyersitjy 
public  school,  and  priyate  education,  we  might  augur  well  for  the  alli- 
ance, so  much  sound  information  and  honest,  intelligent  exposition  does 
it  contain.  There  are  worse  text-books  on  the  subject,  current  in  our 
own  schools,  and  written  in  our  ovm  language.  M.  de  Bonnechose  shows 
himself  unusually  conyersant  with  minutuB  which  foreigners,  Frenchmen 
at  least,  find  it  so  hard  to  master.  In  the  one  matter  of  proper  names, 
for  example,  he  is — ^for  a  Frenchman-— quite  exceptionally  correct.  Hun- 
dreds of  (to  him)  outlandish  names  haye  to  be  spelt  in  our  island  manner, 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  most  of  them  he  spells  right.  If  he  spelt  them 
all  right,  or  yery  nearly  all,  could  he  be  a  Frenchman  ?  Let  us  here,  in 
perfect  good-nature,  and  with  eyery  desire  to  be  respectful,  pause  to 
comment,  in  passing,  on  the  seemingly  congenital  incapacity,  under 
which  eyery  Frenchman  labours,  of  tackling  British  patronymics.  He 
cannot  for  the  life  of  him  attidn  accuracy  when  dealinfl^  with  the  firm  and 
dabbling  with  the  names  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robmson.  He  oaimot 
mind  his  />*s  and  ifs,  when  our  nomenclature  is  in  question.  I%it  pos- 
sible [that  we  English,  unwittingly — when  tampering  with  French  titles 
-"-commit  anything  like  the  same  proportion  of  peryerse  ingenuities  ? 

M»  de  Bonnechose,  we  repeat,  is  exceptionally  correct  in  the  majority 
of  his  proper  names ;  yery  few  indeed,  of  France's  most  cultiyated  scholars, 
who  haye  made  England  and  the  English  their  particular  study,  would 
be  nearly  so  accurate  as  he  is  in  this  respect.  And  yet  observe  some  of 
the  slips  we  have  noted  in  his  History,  in  illustration  of  our  argument — 
heterog^phic  peccadilloes,  not  worth  noticing  unless  with  some  such 
yiew.  Thus  we  have  WUgift  the  archbishop,  Sir  Thomas  Oversbury^ 
Doctor  Hamondy  the  river  Saveme^  Colonel  Suschinsonj  Fleetwodj 
LiUbume,  '<  the  little  port  of  Brightelmstone  near  Soreham^*  Colond 
Ingolsby^  Admiral  Blacky  Lord  Somer^  the  duke  of  Abermale,  ShemesSj 
Lord  Godulphifij  *^  the  venerable  Kean  "  (what,  Edmund  ?  by  no  means. 
Charles,  then?  certainly  not.  Bishop  Ken  is  the  man) — we  town  of 
Sbtontofiy  the  county  of  Sommerset,  the  heath  of  Honslow^  the  village 
of  Ktngsington,  Sir  William  Lockarty  Sir  James  Mantgommeryj  the 
battle  of  Killiecerankte,*  Lord  Schrewsburyy  the  sieges  of  Darry  and 

*  Irish  and  Scotch  patrooymics  may  well  puzzle  the  historian  sometimes.  How- 
ever, he  tackles  them  bravdy  enough,  and  often  quite  successfullj— though  he 
fluctuates,  for  instance,  between  "  le  c^^bre  chef  Owen  Bee  O'neil''  and  «<  O'neaL" 
*'  MacLeod  d'Assint "  is  a  chieftain  of  the  "  High  Lands  "—a  veiy  natural,  though 
Frenchified,  division  of  the  words  (so  again  we  have  Black  Heath,  White  Hall, 
Haiden  Head,  York  Shire,  &&). 

Even  when  done  into  unexceptionable  French,  one  does  not  always  recognise, 
at  the  first  glance,  the  most  fkmiliar  names  and  objects.  These  old  fHends  look 
so  different  with  their  new  Cnoes.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  there  catches 
our  eye  in  the  wide  margin  of  p.  462  (t.  iil),  the  words, 

"BiUCJoventry," 
neither  more  nor  less.    One's  first  thought  is,  But  who  tewtc  Bill  Coventry?    How 
did  Bill  distinguish  himself,  to  be  put  in  the  roargUi  like  this?  M.  de  Bonnechose, 
however,  is  not  writing  for  a  nation  of  Bills  and  Toms  and  Jacks;  and  BiU 
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of  Idtnerikj  Sarrah  (and  elsewhere  Sara)  JenniDgs,  the  marauiB  of 
Twysdaie,  Sir  Robert  Hartley  (Harlej)»  Sir  Cloudesley  ShoweU, 
Addisson  the  essayist,  PhiKp  and  Parnel  the  poets,  Sir  Watkin 
WUlamSi  the  historian  Smolett^  Lord  Chersterfield,  Admiral  Pockoke, 
Sir  Francis  Dalshwood,  the  *'  ancient  abbey  of  Medelskam^*^  William 
Dowsdelly  Lord  Chatam^  Lord  Pagot^  Sir  Josttah  Reynolds,  Brandiey 
the  engineer,  0*  Conned  Lord  John  Bussel,  Lord  Lacke  (Lake),  Sir 
James  Makintosh^  Mr.  Jluskinsony  Lord  BlUnboroughy  and  M.  Rcehuck.* 
The  last  name,  by  the  way,  is  an  insoluble  problem  to  Frenchmen :  the 
despairing  efforts  made  to  pronounce  it  by  the  Government  prosecutor 
in  the  late  Montalembert  trial,  are  said  to  have  been  irresistibly  comical. 
M.  Roebuck,  Roobuck,  Reebuck, — chut^  que  vouiez^vous  I 
'  That  some  of  these  and  similar  errors — venial  and  trivial  as  they  are 
— may  be  chargeable  on  printer  rather  than  author,  we  would  readily 
allow.  And  yet,  whether  the  airthor  would  gain  much  by  a  wholesale 
system  of  errata,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt.  For  which  doubt  we 
can  show  cause,  by  an  amusing  example  to  the  purpose.  In  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  we  come  (vol.  iii.  p.  475)  across  an  odd-looking  name, 
Shap.  Who  was  Shap  ?  The  context  explains  it.  Archbishop  Sharpe 
is  meant :  le  primat  Shap.  (Poor  primate,  doomed  to  be  hacked  and 
maimad  by  Balfour  of  Burley,  living ;  and  by  a  foreigner,  dead.)  Now 
it  evidently  struck  M.  de  Bonnechose,  when  revising  his  proofs,  that  Shap 
was  hardly  the  thing.  The  name  wanted .  a  letter  more,  or  the  letters 
had  got  transposed,  or — at  any  rate  there  was  a  screw  loose.  So  in  the 
table  of  errata,  a  line  is  given  to  Shap.  We  produce  that  line  as  it 
stands : 

P.  475.  /.  31,  au  lieu  de:  SpHijp;  lisez:  Sfhabp. 

Whether  the  emendation  be  an  improvement — ^and  which  of  the  three 
varieties  is  nearest  the  mark,  Shap,  Sphap,  or  Spharp, — ^we  leav^  the 
reader  to  decide. 

But  we  must  really  beg  pardon  of  M.  de  Bonnechose,  for  the  undue 
prominence  we  have  given — quite  out  of  all  proportion — to  petty  slips  of 
this  d^^ption ;  reiterating  at  the  same  time  our  assertion  that  he  is,  by 
comparison  with  his  counttymen  generally,  a  model  of  correctness  in 
Anglican  onomatology,  as  the  reader  would  see  at  once,  were  we  to  cite 
the  hundreds  of  names  spelt  right,  as  a  set-off  against  the  dozen  or  two 
spelt  wrong.  In  fine,  M.  de  Bonnechose  has  done  well  by  us  in  his 
History  of  our  country,  and  well  done  is  our  parting  word,  of,  and  for, 
and  to  him. 

Next  on  the  list  comes  M.  le  Baron  de  Barante's  new  work,  the  Life 
OP  Mathieu  MoLlt  His  preface  remarks  upon  the  dying  out,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  of  several  of  the  illustrious  and  noble  families  of  the 
old  magistracy  in  France.  The  names  of  D'Aguesseau,  Lamoignon, 
Mol^   belong  now  to  history  only,  in  which  they  hold  so  eminent  a 

Coventry  turns  out  to  be  simply  our  old  acquaintance  the  Coreutry  Act,  passed 
in  Parliameot  apropos  of  the  mutilation  to  which  Sir  John  Coventry  had  been 
subjected,  for  his  satire  on  a^rather  too  merry  monarch. 

•  Vol.  iU.  pp.  19,  25,  125,  195,  201,  291,  314,  320,  415,  455,  513,  548,  569;  vol. 
iv.  27,  28,  38,  48,  50,  53,  146,  152,  162,  216,  238,  323,.  324,  370,  456,  474,  483,  498^ 
512,  636,  699,  700,  721,  733,  748,  744,  745,  752. 

t  Le  Parlement  et  la  Fronde.  Le  Vie  de  Mathieu  Mold  Notices  sur  Edouard 
Mol^  et  M.  le  Comte  Mol6.  Par  le  Baron  de  Barante.  Paris  s  Bidier  et  C^.   1859. 
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place.  The  biography  of  these  gnat  men,  he  adds,  is  not  mssAj  ike 
nanrspliTe  of  their  life ;  it  is  a  diapter  of  the  Aimals  of  Fraooe.  Their 
oonduot,  capacity,  Tirtoes,  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  inslitatioBS 
and  government  of  the  oountry ;  nor  can  they  be  spoken  of  without  «how*- 
ing  uiem  to  hare  been  tibe  ^*  depositaries  of  the  tradilaon  and  spirit  of  that 
jndioial  authority,  which  was  appointed  to  conserve  and  defend  the  laws 
of  the  realm."  Mathieu  Mol^  was  Frenoer  Pr^ndent  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  duiing  l^e  troubles  of  the  Fronde.  H.  de  Barante  shows  kin- 
self  a  good  Parliamentarian,  and  waxes  eloquent  in  his  defence  of  that 
body  against  general  charges  of  nseleasness,  or  incapacity,  or  sernlity,  or 
faction.  To  assent  to  such  charges  would  be,  he  says,  to  abjure  one  of 
the  glories  of  France,  to  repudiate  the  testimony  of  nalaonal  tradition  and 
die  opinion  of  the  wisest  and  mast  enUgbtened  men,  Bossnet  and  Mon- 
tesquieu among  others ;  nay  more,  it  would  be  to  reject  the  praiaes  of 
fi^reign  publiciBts.  InstMul  of  aocusing  the  Parliament  of  the  imperfeotioiis 
in  its  institution,  the  juster  course,  he  contends,  would  be  to  remarl^  that 
1^  spirit  which  animated  it,  the  virtues  and  merits  of  its  great  magis- 
trates, its  combination  of  courageous  independence  with  consdeatiom 
fidelity,  its  respect  for  traditions  and  maxims  rendered  sacred  by  time 
and  almost  always  accepted  by  rulers  and  people,  were  no  mean  fiabstatnte 
for  the  privileges  it  was  without.  It  acquitted  itself  with  constycy  of 
its  chief  duty ;  it  defended  law  against  arbitrary  rule.  It  maintained  in 
efiect  the  rights  of  the  crown  b^  making  a  stand  against  rebdttioB,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  by  resisting  tyranny. 

But  what  principally  constitutes  the  glory  of  the  Parliament  as  iii 
illustrious  advocate  argues,  is  the  influence  it  exercised  on  the  natiinud 
mind.  Sic  hanor^  hoc  decus  est  (if  the  parody  be  pardonable).  Its 
independence,  he  says,  its  courage  in  the  cause  of  right,  the  inspect 
inspired  by  the  austere  morals  of  its  magistrates,  the  dignity  and  funnass 
of  their  language,  all  served  to  keep  up  such  a  freedom  and  animation  in 
public  opinion,  as  preserved  the  nation  from  bowing  patiently  beneath  the 
yoke  of  absolute  power.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  an  incomplete 
institution  may,  by  maintaining  mental  freedom,  possess  a  higher  degree 
of  actual  effeotive  power  than  institutions  which,  apparently  and  oBicially 
endowed  with  larger  authority,  are  yet  silent  and  stagnant  as  regards 
free  bought.  "  We  have  the  Parliament  to  thank  for  being  able  to  saj 
tliat  royalty  was  never  despotic  in  France.  When  royalty  has  been 
accepted  as  absolute,  it  is  only  that  it  was  then  governing  in  accordance 
with  the  national  will,  and  procuring  order,  repose,  prosperity,  or  glory.'' 
Pellisson  even  could  say,  as  he  came  out  of  the  Bastille,  and  while 
inditing  the  panegyric  of  Louis  XIV.,  ''  Well  I  know  that  <the  minds  of 
Frenchmen  are  not  bom  for  bondage." 

The  two  ^ands  moments^  as  M.  de  Barante  expresses  it,  in  the  Par- 
kament's  history,  are  the  League  and  the  Fronde.  Then  above  all  ii  was 
that  the  Parliament  had  a  pohtical  character.  Amid  the  agitatbns  and 
revolutions  which  put  in  question  the  dynasty,  and,  fifty  years  later,  the 
«  royal  power  itself,  the  action,  powers,  good  and  bad  quakties  of  the  Par- 
liament had  large  scope  for  display.  At  both  these  epochs  the  name  of 
Hol^  shines  for&  lustrously.  This  name  had  sdreadv  attained  honour  in 
.Ihe  person  oF  William  M0I6,  who,  when  Charles  VII.  and  Joan  of  Ate 
were  marching  towards  Kheims,  where  die  king^s  coronatian  was  io  take 
j)lace,  opened  to  them  Ihe  gates  of  the  town  of  Troyes,  then  occupied  by 
the  Burgundians, 
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<<  Hifl  gnmdftm,  NieolM  M(^  beoameseounseUor  in  ParlianMot,  and 
Aed  in  1545.  He  had  one  son,  Charles  Nicoias  Mol^  who  aueoeeded 
iiim,  aisd  wai  afterwards  made  kinf^s  connselkMr  and  miriotendant  g6n6ral 
of  finance.  H%»  son,  Edouard  Mole,  was  counsellor  in  Parliament  in 
1567.  The  narrattre  of  his  life  will  iliow  under  what  circamstanoes  h» 
became  pfocureur  general."  He  it  was  who  proposed  the  decree  bj 
which  the  Salic  law  was  maintuned,  and  Henry  IV.  acknowledged 
as  King  of  France. 

*'  Civil  war,  the  anarchy  which  desolated  France ;  Pans  given  over  to 
the  disorder  of  an  infariated  populace  and  to  the  power  of  ambitious  and 
rerolted  princes,  left  no  great  authority  to  the  Parliament ;  it  was  deci- 
mated and  oppressed ;  yet  had  it  the  courage  to  resist.  In  effect,  it  gave 
force  to  die  law,  and  it  was  by  right  of  birth,  not  by  right  of  conquest 
or  rcTolution,  that  Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne.  No  very  consider- 
able place,  however,  is  occupied  by  the  Parliament  in*  the  history  of  the 
League,  and  the  biography  of  Edouard  Mole  admits  of  few  details." 

Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  the  life  of  his  son,  Mathieu  MoU, — to  relate 
which,  is  to  write  the  history  of  the  Fronde.  In  fact,  all  the  events  and 
rariations  of  the  Fronde  are  connected  with  the  deliberations  and  acts  of 
the  Parfiament.  It  was  always  to  that  body  that  support  and  legal 
Sancton  were  looked  for,  not  only  by  the  crown  but  by  sedition  and 
party  cabaL 

Now  Mathieu  Mol^  is  proposed  in  this  biography,  and. very  justly,  as 
ihe  Farliamenifs  Teritable  representative,  its  realised  ideal.  He  had  the 
Parliamentary  <^aracter,  tradition,  virtues ;  with  equal  force  of  spirit  he 
defended  now  the  royal  authority,  now  the  interests  of  the  people,  et  (in 
either  case)  kmjimrs  dans  nne  juste  mesure;  he  resisted  the  tmreats  of  a 
foriofis  populace,  the  intrigues  of  the  ambitious,  and  the  seductions  of  the 
Court.  "  He  had  to  debate  the  privileges  of  his  ordw,  to  maintain  the 
magistracy's  freedom  of  oninion  and  of  speech.  His  grands  et  HspeC' 
taMe  figure  rises  above  the  confusion  cc  tihat  drama,  the  d^no^Lment 
of  which  was  brought  about  by  distress  and  fatigue,  to  which  France  had 
been  reduced  by  the  barren  struggles  of  ambition  and  personal  interests. 
"  But  to  offer  yet  another  history  of  the  Fronde,  written  so  ofben 
before,  and  recently  with  deserved  success  by  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire  and 
M.  Basin ;  to  relate  what  may  be  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de 
Retzx-narratives  that  glitter  with  so  much  esprit^  and  even  un  gratkd 
esprit — in  which  the  scenes  are  so  vivid,  the  judgments  so  penetrating, 
while  so  many  intrigues  and  dessaus  des  caries  are  brought  to  light,«-<'i3 
not  this  a  rash  and  hazardous  enterprise  ?" 

M.  de  Barante's  answer  is,  that  the  history  of  the  Fronde-— often  and 
ably  as  it  may  have  been  written — has  not  yet  been  written  from  the 
Parliamentary  point  of  view,  to  which  nevertheless  all  the  vexed  questions 
eventually  refer.  This  he  held  to  be  a  desideratum.  And  this  is  what 
he  has  now  produced  in  the  ferm  of  a  monograph  on  Madiieu  Moloi 

He  represents  that  distingubhed  ma^strate  as  *<  not  only  a  great  maa, 
b«t  one  who  was  of  use  to  his  ooisnlary,  and  who  left  an  example  that 
statesmen  too  seldom  follow."  For  not  only  was  Md^  a  statesman  him- 
self, but  **  a  great  magistrate  nurtured  in  the  love  of  duty  and  justice." 
His  imposing  figure  rises  in  the  dvil  Ustory  of  France  as  ibe  l^pe  and 
.oenplar  of  ikat  parliamentaxy  spirit,  wUeh,  for  ftwe  centuries  aM  more, 
defended  France  against  the  despotism  of  absolute  wmjy  was  devoUd  to^Mie 
^      2h2 
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cause  of  law  and  the  maiotenanoe  of  pablic  order,  and  frequenUjr  aapplied 
the  place  of  those  guarantees  that  hw  institutions  might  nave  affonied. 

'*  The  political  life  of  M0I6  so  absorbs  his  entire  existence  that  one 
hardly  thinks  of  his  private  life  ;  in  the  latter  he  enjoyed  the  sole  re- 
laxation from  his  duties,  conscientionsly  fulfilled  ;  he  loved  to  take  rest 
in  the  bosom  of  his  numerous  family.*  For  friends  he  had  men  of 
seriousness  and  piety  :  the  cardinal  de  Bemlie,  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul, 
the  abb^  de  Saint-C5yran,  the  advocate  Lemaitre,  Autoine  Amauld  and 
his  brothers.  It  was  less  an  intimacy,  than  an  intercourse  of  confidence 
and  conformity.  He  did  not  seek  to  shine  in  conversation,  nor  did  he 
depart  from  his  imposing  gravity,  even  when  indulging  himself  in  some 
refined  piece  of  raillery.  His  figure  was  manly,  Uie  expression  of  his 
fiace  severe ;  he  wore  the  magistrate's  long  beard  of  the  preceding 
generation,  and  his  habitual  gesture  was  to  lift  his  hand' to  it,  whenever 
engaged  in  thought.  The  people  df  Paris  had  nicknamed  him  Big- 
Beard  [la  grand'  barbe],  and  that  austere  countenance  of  his  imposed 
respect  on  the  crowd,  even  in  the  tumult  of  seditions. 

"  He  was  not  wealthy,  yet  his  charity  was  not  hampered  by  the  small- 
ness  of  his  income*  His  character  was  mild  and  affable,  and  lus  polite- 
ness considerable.  His  house  was  open  to  every  one  that  had  business 
with  him :  this  he  regarded  as  a  matter  of  duty.  His  only  luxury  was 
a  very  fine  library,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  showing." 

The  closing  years  of  his  <^  simple,  modest,  serious"  life  were  more  and 
more  devoted  to  religion.  As  no  valet  attended  him  either  at  his  rising 
up  or  lying  down,  it  was  believed  that  he  practised  great  austerities. 
Towaras  the  end  of  the  year  1655,  he  fell  sick,  and  systematically  pre- 
pared for  death.  He  took  no  thought,  however,  of  domestic  concerns^ 
and  made  no  will.  It  was  his  opinion  that  testamentary  charities  were 
a  mark  of  avarice.  What  money  he  had  saved  up  for  die  poor,  during 
his  lifetime,  was  sent  to  them,  as  already  their  own.  On  the  8th  of 
January;  1656,  he  received  the  sacraments,  responded  to  all  the  prayers, 
lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  shut  them  for  ever. 

<' After  his  death,  there  was  not  a  church  in  Paris  which  did  not  cele- 
brate a  funeral  service,  though  no  command  from  those  in  authority,  nor 
any  demand  on  the  part  of  his  family,  had  dictated  this  homage  to  his 
memory.  Similar  celebrations  took  place  in  many  of  the  provinces. — 
Godeau,  bishop  of  Grasse,  delivered  his  funeral  oration." 

A  life  of  the  Premier  President  was  written  by  his  descendant  and 
namesake,  the  late  Comte  M0I6,  of  whose  character  and  career,  warmly 
appreciated,  an  interesting  memoir  is  given  in  the  last  sixty  pages  of 
this  volume.  As  in  all  other  works  by  M.  de  Barante^  care,  gravity, 
calm  judgment,  and  good  taste,  are  manifest  throughout. 

We  are  taken  back  to  the  century  in  which  the  g^reat  Mole  was  bom, 
andeiingle  with  his  father's  contemporaries  and  elders,  in  the  twoattrac* 
tive  volumes  of  Litebary  Pobtbaits  by  M.  L^n  Feugere,t  which  are 
to  be  followed  shortly  by  a  third  one,  entitled  "  Etude  sur  les  femmes 

*  He  married,  in  1608,  Benee  de  Nicolai,  who  died  in  1641,  and  by  whom  lie 
had  ten  children-HUx  of  them  girls;  and  of  these,  five  took  the  veil,  one  alone 
took  a  husband. 

t.Caract^rei  et  PortraiU  Utt^aires  dn  XYI*  Si^e.  Par  M.  L^on  Fei«ire. 
Pans :  Didier  et  C*.    1859. 
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poetes  da  seisidme  si^le."    The  work  now  before  us  comprises  various  of 
its  author's  scattered  essays,  some  of  them  from  time  to  time  ''  crowned" 
by  the  Academy,  all  more  or  less  illustrative  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
France,  literary  and  historical.     It  opens  with  Etienne  de  la  Boetie, 
*'  chez  qui  se  refldchit  sous  plusieurs  faces  la  physionomie  de  son  ^poque" 
-—for  he  had  its  enthusiasm  and  its  ardour,  and  exercised  himself  m  such 
thoughts  and  labours  as,  in  cultivating  individual  minds,  would  tend  to 
civilise  society.     At'  the  same  time  he  abstained  from  those  infractions 
of  the  moral  law  which  he  witnessed  in  so  many  of  his  coevals,  and  re- 
tained an  unsleeping  sense  of  tHe  sacredness-  of  duty,  and  a  practical  re- 
gard for  her  paramount  claims ;  while  amid  the  ninaticism  and  extra- 
vagances for  which  religion  was  then  a  pretext.  La  Bo€tte  continued  to 
'*  draw  from  an  enlis^htened  Christianity  the  rule  and  inspiration  of  his 
conduct  through  life.'*     The  horrors  he  witnessed,  in  his  eighteenth 
year  (1548),  at  Montmorency's  "exemplary  chastisement"  of  disorderly 
iBordeaux,  *'  les  vengeances  a*un  pouvoir  sans  pitie,"  were  the  occasional 
cause  of  his  writing  Le  Contr^un,  or,  Discourse  on  Voluntary  Servitude 
— by  which,  coupled  with  his  intimacy  with  Montaigne,  this  remarkable 
young  roan  is  best  known  to  posterity.     Villemain  has  said  the  IH8caur9 
reads  like  some  ancient  manuscript  you  might  have  picked  up  in  the  ruins 
of  Rome,  from  under  the  shattered  statue  of  the  younger  Gracchus.     It 
is  the  indignant  outburst  of  a  youthful  admirer  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
who  is  all  at  once  hurried  away  from  the  imaginary  society  he  has  been 
living  in — the  society  of  Pericles  and  Epaminondas,  of  Regulus  and  the 
Catos — ^into  the  revolting  realities  endured  by  cette  misirahU  citd,  "  in- 
undated wiih  blood,  full  of  preparations  for  punishment,  and  dumb  be- 
fore the  implacable  ministers  of  royal  vengeance."     La  Bo^tie — who  was 
not  yet  nineteen  (Montaigne  in  the  Essays  calls  him  only  sixteen,  ce  gar* 
fon  de  seize  ansy  though  elsewhere  eighteen) — was  vexed  to  the  heart  by 
*'  ce  triomphe  sanglant  d'un  roi  sur  ses  sujets,"  and  not  less  so  by  the 
passive  attitude  of  the  people,  bending  beneath  the  hand  that  smote 
them.     He  was  led  to  meditate  on  the  general  ouestion  of  despot  mas- 
ters and  unquestioning  bondsmen.     Accordingly  nis  Discourse  treats  of 
tyranny  in  idl  times  and  in  all  places,  and  becomes  "  a  pleading  for  hu- 
manity against  all  who  oppress  it."     M.  Feugere  insists  on  the  heavy 
obtigations  under  which  France  lies  "  to  the  sixteenth  centur^^  and  to  La 
BoCtie,  for  having  taken  in  hand  the  cause  of  our  imperilled  institutions, 
and  claimed  the  privileges  of  our  forefathers  from  a  dynasty  forgetful  of 
the  past.     Was  there  not  a  necessity,  under  such  princes  as  the  last  of 
the  Valois,  imitators  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Philip  II.,  to  do  battle  for  all 
the  rights,  for  all  the  achievements,  of  civilisation  p     It  is  the  bold  pen 
of  our  writers  by  which  these  have  been  defended  and  saved." 

The  merits  of  the  Discourse  are  Very  highly  rated  by  M.  Feug&re, 
who  descries  in  it  a  large  amount  of  good  sense  as  well  as  enthusiasm, 
and  praises  the  "  argiunentation"  as  close,  austere,  and  urgent,— the 
spirit  of  observation  it  manifests  is  quite  beyond  the  age  of  the  writer, 
as  are  also  *'  that  penetrating  sagacity  which  sums  up  so  many  things  in 
a  few  leading  traits,  and  that  rare  variety  of  instructive  details."  The 
secret  is,  "  that  a  pure  and  profound  sentiment  had  exalted  him  above 
his  age  and  himself.  Hence  the  strong  thoughts  that  sparkle  through- 
out ;  hence  the  reflections  and  ripened  views  that  intermingle  with  the 
movement  suggested  by  passion."     In  this  alliance,  according  to  our 
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dritWy  mkiM  IIm  ongmMj  of  La  Boetie  as  a  writer :  the  aeUeaeie  mA 
gncerity  of  kts  opinioiit  uiyest  liia  language  with  a  cfattm  which  takea 
hoM  ec  hk  feaden ;  hk  style,  vigorous  and  preeiie,  leena  fisnoed  on  a 
study  of  the  andeots  and  of  MacyaTel. 

It  was  la  reading  the  Conir'tm  that  Montague  leanvt  to  fcaow  and 
love  La  Boetie ;  it  was  in  puUiehiag  the  woriu  wUeh  the  hitter  he- 
queathed  to  his  care,  that  the  Essayist  entered  the  caxeet  of  liteiature 
hie  object  in  that  entrance  being,  to  conmend  to  posterity  the  name  o£ 
his  most  dear  friend*  There  it  great  feeling  and  doquenee  in  M. 
Feugere's  desertption  of  their  fast  headship— e^MiuaUy  in  the  detaik  of 
ite  disruption  by  death. 

Another  Stephen  oecopies  the  ehaef  portion  of  our  anthor^s  first 
Tohime  (pp.  137-372),  the  renowned  Etienne  Pasquier,  this  study  of 
whose  life  and  works  was  '*  crowned"  by  the  French  Aeademjin  1849 
(as  that  on  La  Boetie  had  been  in  1846).  Pasqniet's  prolonged  exist- 
enee  is  a  sort  of  link,  that  may  be  said  to  have  connected  old  with 
aEK>defn  France.  He  was  bom  about  the  time  that  the  treaty  of  Cambtaty 
terminated  the  Italian  struggles  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  When 
he  died,  Heniy  IV.  had  ahr^y  been  some  five  years  in  his  grare.  From 
the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  noted,  by  the  observing,  for  hss  "  sincere 
and  enlightened  piety,  incisive  and  nervous  esprit,  &miliarity  with  poli- 
tical  and  religious  history,  a  pronounced  hatred  of  irr^niar  or  under^ 
hand  power,  and  above  all,  a  loyal  attachment  to  our  Gallican  liberties^" 
"What  called  him  out,  and  made  him  a  name,  aqd  seemed  him  a  startii^^ 
peiDt  for  a  brilliant  future,  was  the  share  he  took  in  the  famous  proe^ 
of  the  University  versus  the  Jesuits,  tried  before  the  Parfiament  '^  By 
dint  of  transforming  a  mere  judicial  debate  into  a  Stale  questiesi,  ana 
rising  to  the  highest  considerations  of  public  right,  he  gave  the  measure 
of  bis  powers."  No  previous  cause  had  given  anything  Hke  the  same 
scope  for  displaying  his  dialectic  vivacity  and  his  breadth  of  tho«i^; 
acM^nrdingly,  in  the  closing  years  of  hb  fife,  he  liked  to  recal,  with  an  old 
man's  complacency^  '^that  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  sight  of  ten 
thousand,  and  which  had  acquired  the  character  of  a  ehef-d'e&uvre  in 
foreign  parts."  The  University  sent  him  <<  a  velvet  purse  containing  a 
number  of  crown-pieces^"'*  which  he  respectftdly  dedined — saying^  that 
be  was  the  University's  grateful  son,  and  as  such,  enturdy  at  her 
service.  * 

From  that  moment,  every  day  brought  him  new  battles  and  new 
victories  at  the  bar.  He  was  not  spoiled  by  success,  but  warily  and 
laboriously  strove  to  maintain  his  position.  Of  one  of  has  triumphs  he 
was  especially  proud.  It  was  the  case  of  the  Seigneur  d'Areonvilfe^  who 
was  dragged  to  the  feet  of  his  judges  in  a  common;  cart,  escorted  by  a 
tnx^  of  archers,  on  a  horrible  charge,  his  guilt  in  which  was  takea  for 
granted  by  the  populace  when  they  saw  the  ignominy  of  hts  arrival  in 
court.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  clamoor  of  the  outsiders  to  have  the 
Seigneur  punished  forthwith,  filind  in  their  hate,  they  woe  impatiesit 
in  ^eir  vindictiveness.  The  tribunal  and  the  king's  advocate,  Anguatin 
de  Thou,  inclined  to  the  same  view  of  the  case.  Such  was  the  client 
whose  defence  Pasquier  had  accepted.     *'  In  ^ite  of  sinister  suspicions^. 

♦  One  ecu  wag  the  ordinary  fee  for  a  plaidoyer  m  Henry  the  Third's  reign,  end 
fetf  some  time  after. 
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the  advooftte's  practised  eye  had  scrutinised  the  face  of  the  accused, 
whose  tranquil  front,  sonde  au  vif,  and  whose  steady  gaze  assured  his 
innocence.  Strong  in  conyiction,  Pasquier  did  not  fear,  in  these  formi- 
dahle  circumstances,  to  struggle  against  prejudice  and  errdr.  The  Hall 
of  Saint  Louis,  where  criminal  causes  were  tried,  was  crammed  with  a 
prodigious  crowd,  drawn  thither  by  the  excitement  of  the  drama :  by 
l^asquier's  side  was  his  eldest  son,  whose  young  mind  he  wished  to  im- 
press by  a  great  example ;  at  his  feet  were  the  nobleman  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  children  bathed  in  tears  ;  before  him  his  accusers,  also 
in  tears,  and  demanding  vengeance  for  an  outrage  which  had  shed  the 
blood  of  an  entire  family:  their  counsel  was  Brisson.  When  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  rose,  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  was  heard ;  four 
times  he  tried  to  begin,  four  times  this  hoedle  clamour  drowned  his 
words,— till  at  last,  the  colour  mounting  to  his  face,  and  his  Toiee  buist- 
ing  forth  with  accents  of  just  indignation,  he  forced  the  chafing  as- 
semblage to  be  silent,  made  them  see  the  truth  in  their  own  despite, 
astounded  them,  subdued  them  by  the  ascendancy  of  close  and  luminous 
argument,  brought  them  oyer  to  his  side  by  the  sympathetic  power  of 
glowing  emotion,  and,  as  he  described  it  (with  legitimate  pride),  renewed 
the  triumph  of  Cicero,  when  he  made  the  decree  got  up  against  Ligarius 
to  fell  from  the  hands  of  Cffisar."  M.  Feugere  says  that  a  perusal  of 
this  harangue  will  account  for  its  success — the  introduction  being  pathetic 
and  imposing,  while,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  tact  and  address;  the 
narratiye  portion,  dear,  easy,  and  rapid ;  many  passages  combining  the 
cleremess  of  the  lawyer  with  the  vehemence  of  the  orator.  It  was  de- 
liyered  in  the  year  1571,  when  the  orator  was  in  his  forty-second  or 
forty-third  year. 

Thai  was  about  midway  in  his  protracted  life.  For  the  notable 
events  of  its  second  (and  more  illustrious)  half,  during  the  stonnful 
aoRows  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  League,  we  must  refer  the 
recwier  to  M.  L^on  Feug&re,  whose  memoir  of  this  great  magistrate  will 
liilly  sustain  the  attention  his  name  should  attract. 

Another  Stephen  (for  surname,  this  time)  takes  up  a  chief  part  of  the 
second  vohnne — Henri  Estienne,  known  and  honoured  on  these  shores  as 
Hemy  Stephens.  He  was  of  the  same  age  (to  begin  with)  as  £tienne 
Piuquier,  but  did  not  outHye  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten.  M. 
Feug^re's  ann  in  this  elaborate  essay  is,  to  disengage  the  French  writer 
horn  the  classical  scholar — in  which  latter  character  the  former  one  has 
been  trop  enveioppe;  to  conrider  Henry  Stephens  as  a  national  proscUewr, 
to  mark  his  powers  and  classify  his  mfluence  in  this  capacity,  **  en  d^- 
ployant  ses  qualites  pleines  de  saillie  et  d'avenir."  What  constitutes  his 
special  excellence  is  affirmed  to  be  his  easy  mastery  and  adroit  manage- 
ment of  that  Kght  and  lively  diction,  out  of  which  was  generated,  after 
two  eenturies  of  petfeciionnement^  the  facile  prose  of  Voltaire. 

Agrippa  d'Aubign^— that  hardy  old  soldier  of  Henri  Quatre  and 
Reform,  who  eyer  went  to  his  work  with  a  will,  were  it  battle  or  break- 
fost,  a  skirmish  or  a  sonnet — monopolises  (and  welcome)  more  than  a 
third  of  the  same  volume.  There  are  also  shorter  studies  on  RabelaM 
and  Montaigne,  on  Jean  Bodin  and  Gui  de  Kbrac,  which,  with  a  full* 
length  portrait  of  Scevole  de  Sainte-Marthe,  and  those  we  have  briefly 
noticed,  make  up  the  sum  of  M.  L^on  Feug^re's  Caracitres, 

J.  ex. 
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AK  AUTOBIOOBAPHT. 

In  the  Years  1775—1813. 
by  the  author  op  "  brimelsea." 

IV. 

POOR  MABGARET. 

And  the  west  wind  blew.  I  saw  the  leaves  turn  towards  the  east,  and 
the  boughs  bend  to  g^eet  the  rising  sun.  How  the  sun  rose  that  morning ! 
A  bright  streak  of  red  announced  to  us  that  it  was  setting  to  half  tihe 
world  ere  it  rose  to  bless  the  remaining  half  with  day.  Then  the  great 
globe  oC  distant  fire,  magnified  as  it  were  to  a  prodigious  size,  peered  at 
us  to  see  if  we  were  ready  and  awake,  and  the  leaves  nodded  merrily,  as 
if  to  say,  '^  Why,  we've  been  waiting  for  you  many  a  long  hour.  Be 
quick,  we  want  you  to  warm  us  again."  But  the  sun  could  not  be  quick ; 
it  rose  by  degrees,  and  with  the  solemnity  that  became  its  grandeur.  The 
world  was  bathed  with  red  light,  and  the  distant  country  rejoiced  in  a 
glorious  hue.  Often  when  a  child  have  I  longed  to  run  to  that  part 
where  all  was  so  bright,  and  from  whence  the  sun*s  rays  seemed  to  ra£ate. 
I  little  knew  that  the  very  spot  on  which  I  stood  was  as  brilliant  to  some 
other  little  boy,  and  that  he  would  be  envious  of  me  if  he  only  knew  that 
I  was  there.  The  outer  edge  of  the  sun's  rim  seemed  to  touch  the  hori- 
zon ;  then  it  rose.  I  could  see  a  flood  of  golden  light  between  it  and  earth, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  '*  The  under  half  of  the  world  is  in  night'  now." 
Why  do  we  always  speak  of  our  antipodes  as  being  under  us  ?  It  is  very 
presumptuous,  for  who  knows  but  that  they  are  up  above  ?  And  then 
again,  which  is  the  upper  or  under  side  of  an  object  that  floats  in  space? 

A  dull  expanse  of  grey  cloud  covered  the  sky,  and  save  at  the  point 
nearest  the  sun,  it  was  sombre  and  dark.  I  watched  the  bright  orb  glide 
behind  this  impenetrable  background,  felt  the  first  rain-drop  fall,  and  ihen 
turned  away.  Brightness  had  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  was  not  rain 
a  fit  accompaniment  to  this,  perhaps  the  saddest  day  of  my  life  ?  The 
heart  of  man  is  as  changeable  as  the  atmosphere  in  autumn  :  when  I  saw 
the  sun  rise  I  was  happy,  when  I  felt  the  rain  patter  against  my  face  I 
was  sad.  Such  are  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  inner  life.  Who  oould 
count  the  numberless  changes  of  the  heart,  all  its  fluctuations  between 
gay  and  sad,  and  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  feeling  which  we  call  re- 
pose, soft  melancholy,  dulness,  and  grief  ?  They  are  as  countless  as  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  and  we  need  not  pick  up  a  handful  to  number  the 
grabs,  but  let  us  rather  be  content  to  sift  them. 

It  was  veiy  early  when  I  entered  the  doctor's  room,  but  the  house  was 
already  in  commotion.  I  heard  footsteps  hurrying  overhead  and  a  con- 
fused sound  of  voices ;  then  the  old  doctor's  voice  rose  above  all,  and  fear- 
ing from  its  tone  that  something  was  the  matter,  I  went  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  to  listen.  My  first  impression  was  that  Margaret  had  been 
taken  ill,  but  then  they  would  not  speak  so  loud  in  a  sick-chamber,  and 
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I  waa  about  to  turn  away  with  the  consoUng  idea  that  it  was  only  the 
doctor  in  a  more  than  usually  excitable  temper,  when  I  was  arrested  by 
hearing  a  quick,  nervous  footfall  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  next  instant 
the  doctor^s  wife  stood  before  me.  She  was  extremely  pale,  her  lips  eyen 
were  blanched.  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come,^  she  murmured.  <<  Go  to 
my  husband." 

I  saw  that  she  trembled  violently,  so  gave  her  my  arm  and  led  her 
into  the  sitting-room,  where  she  sank  upon  a  chair  as  if  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  her  only  reply  to  my  earnest  request  for  an  explanation  was 
the  word  ^'  Go,"  which  sne  repeated  in  a  low,  terrified  manner.  Thoughts 
and  conjectures  of  all  kinds  flashed  through  my  brain.  <<  Could  the  doc- 
tor have  &llen  into  the  hands  of  creditors  ?  Had  all  his  splendid  china 
been  unpaid  for  ?  If  so,  I  could  not  help  him,  and  my  consolations  would 
be  almost  mockery."  I  reached  the  upper  floor  and  stood  in  the  passage 
leading  to  the  bedrooms.  Here  the  old  man  met  me.  Great  tears  stood 
in  bis  eyes  as  he  grasped  my  arm,  and  pointing  to  an  open  door,  led  me 
towards  it.  I  knew  it  was  Margaret's  room,  and  I  concluded  that  my  first 
supposition  was  the  right  one.  '*  She  must  be  ill,  and  her  uncle  wishes 
for  my  additional  advice;  but  why  should  this  agitate  him  so  much? 
Can  she  be  dead  ?" 

I  looked  at  my  companion,  half  fearing  the  explanation  he  might  have 
to  give. 

Would  that  I  had  guessed  the  truth!  Illness  and  natural  death  are 
sacred  visitors  sent  from  Grod.  Margaret's  room  was  empty, — it  was  not 
the  abode  of  sickness.  The  bed  lay  white  and  smooth  in  its  untouched 
purity ;  the  chairs,  the  books  and  work  upon  the  table  were  all  in  order, 
and  looked  as  if  they  had  never  been  moved.  A  few  coloured  prints 
hung  on  the  wall,  and  a  fuchsia  stood  in  a  neat  red  pot  by  the  window,  which 
was  wide  open.  I  felt  the  misty  rain  upon  ray  fsu^  and  hands,  for  the 
west  wind  drifted  it  into  the  room.  How  cold  and  rigidly  impassive  every- 
thing  looked !  The  very  pattern  of  the  pins  in  the  pincushion  reminded 
me  of  the  quiet  occupant  of  the  room.  But  where  was  she  ?  I  turned 
a  questioning  look  upon  the  old  man ;  he  uttered  a  slight  sob,  and  placed 
a  letter  in  my  hand  which  was  unsealed :  my  eyes  ran  over  the  open 
sheet,  but  I  could  scarcely  believe  they  saw  aright : 

**  Dear  uncle  and  aunt,  adieu !  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks  for  all 
your  care  and  kindness  to  me.  It  might  have  been  my  office  to  repay 
you  in  part  for  this,  but  it  is  not.  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  reside  any  longer 
beneath  your  roof.  Ask  not  why,  but  be  assured  that  force  alone  would 
oblige  me  to  this :  I  speak  of  the  irresistible  force  of  sorrow.  I  cannot 
endure  life.  I  must  seek  another  home  and  country.  Farewell.  I 
tremble  when  I  think  what  a  long  farewell  this  may,  nay,  must  be.  It 
needs  courage  to  enter  on  a  new  life,  but  I  will  nerve  myself  to  the  task; 
I  will  not  shrink  when  it  wants  but  one  determined  act  to  set  me  free. 
Once  more  then,  a  lingering  farewell." 

Not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  rested  on  my  mind  as  to  what  she  intended 
doing.  "  Another  home,"  was  a  home  beyond  the  grave.  All  I  had  ever 
heard  her  say  on  the  subject  of  suicide  rose  up  in  mv  memory,  and  every 
circumstance  seemed  to  justify  me  in  entertaining  the  worst  fears. 
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'  I  atiBoeed  to  tlM  old  niaa,  and  asked  hurriedly  if  ke  knew  jrhem  A§ 
waa,  or  if  he-  had  anj  knowledge  of  her  proceedkigSy  but  a  mouaAA 
diake  of  the  head  waa  his  repl  j. 

''Then  WB  moft  go  in  search  of  her  thia  iastanV  I  eried*  ^Theivis 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost  Hare  yoti  no  idea  whcare  she  woald  he  moat 
likely  to  go  ?  Has  she  any  relation  to  whom  she  might  fly  whilst  unte 
some  delnsion  ?*' 

**  No,  we  are  her  only  friends,  and  she  is  an  nngratefbl  girl  to  serve 
US  siieh  a  trick.  Let  her  leare  us  if  she  wishes  to  go,*'  he  said,  moodiJy. 
^^  It  is  one  mouth  less  to  feed.'* 

I  stared  at  him.  "  But  she  may  do  herself  some  harm,**  I  rejoined. 
**  1  doubt  her  intentions  from  this  letter,  and  think  that  we  may  iear  she 
meditates  some  eril  against  herself.  Give  me  your  permission  to  go  in 
search  of  her,  and  I  inll  leave  no  stone  unturned." 

''  Yes,  yes,  go,  but  do  not  bring  her  back  again';  if  she  wants  tolearre 
OS)  sh^  may.  We  can  get  a  servant-giri  to  do  the  wcNrk  she  did,  and 
there's  one  month  less  to  feed." 

Strange  old  man,  to  wish  thus  heartlessly  to  eonceal  ererr  atom  of 
feefing  he  possessed,  for  feeling  he  must  have  had,  or  he  would  not  have 
met  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

^  I  will  go,"  I  said.    '*  Heaven  grant  I  may  find  her  alive." 

'^  Alive !"  ejaculated  the  old  man,  as  if  such  a  doubt  had  never  before  oe» 
eurred  to  him.  "  Of  course  she  is  alive.  She  will  get  tired  of  wander- 
ing about,  and  will  come  home  of  her  own  free  wOl.  It  is  a  pity  you 
riiould  take  so  mnch  trouble." 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but  descended  the  stairs^  and  went  to  the 
spot  where  I  had  left  the  doctor's  wife.  8he  was  rocking  herself  aboo<y 
and  giving  vent  to  her  excess  of  grief  in  piteous  moans. 

*'  1  am  going  in  search  of  Margaret,"  I  said.  ^*  There  is  not  a  mo* 
ment  to  be  lost.  Pardon  me  for  inquiring,  but  can  you  tell  me  if  she  is 
likely  to  have  had  any  companion  in  this  flight  ?" 

"  Margaiet  ?  Oh  no— I  do  not  believe  that.  Who  would  go  wMh 
her?" 

**  Be  calm,  dear  madam,"  I  said,  in  hopes  of  sootiiing  her.  ^  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  restore  her  to  you." 

*'  He  is  so  angry,  he  will  not  have  her  back  a^ain.  Then  she  said  she 
eould  not  bear  living  with  us,  and  would  not  do  so  any  more.  What 
can  I  have  done  ?  I  thought  we  were  so  kind  to  her.'*  And  sobs  prerented 
her  saying  more. 

**  This  may  all  be  arranged ;  there  is  doubtless  some  mistake :  she  has 
deluded  herself  into  the  belief  that  she  is  unworthy  to  live  with  you.  I 
will  search  every  comer  in  Weimar,  and  I  hope  soon  to  bring  you  good 
tidings." 

"  Oh  dear,  vhat  can  I  do?"  ejacidated  the  old  lady,  in  a  kind  of  help- 
less, despairing  tone,  that  denoted  real  incapacity  to  think  or  act 

"  Be  calm,  and  try  to  recal  every  circumstance.  If  I  know  exactly  what 
has  happened,  I  shall  be  better  able  to  act  in  this  sad  affair."  And  then  I 
went  on  to  inquire  how  soon  the  discovery  of  Margaret's  departure  had 
been  made,  and  by  degrees  I  wormed  the  whole  story  from  me  bereaved 
aunt.  It  appeared  that  the  servant  was  the  first  to  give  the  alarm.  She 
burst  into  their  room  with  the  exclamation :  "  Oh,  sir— oh,  ma'am— Miss 
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MargBiet  h  go/ae^T  This  mm  about  nz  o^cloek,  a  few  miiMites  befeft  I 
knsd  the  dklvrbaafla  up-stairs.  As  may  well  be  imagine^  they  rueltod 
eajgarly  to  the  apntment  osnallj  oeenpifed  by  tbeir  nieee,  9ad  there  Anoid 
tfa«  letter  aher  had  left  upon  her  table,  the  contents  of  whieh  thre>ir  them 
into  the  utmost  perplexity.  The  old  doctor  had  stormed  for  a  lew  minuteB^ 
Bbuah^  and  blaming  eTerybody,  especially  his  wife,  and  in  gieat  alarm 
she  had  come  down  stain  to  eset^e  his  menaces^  and  theve  fovnd  me» 
This  wae  all  she  knew,  and  as  I  was  not  likely  to  further  my  plans  hf 
longer  pariey  with  her,  I  prepared  to  leave,  first,  however,  going  to  my 
desk  to  take  out  some  money.  As  I  raised  the  lid,  a  letter  fell  out,  and 
I  alooped  to  pidc  it  up,  scareeiy  looking  at  it  as  I  did  so,  for  I  took  it  for 
granted  thsit  it  was  an  old  one  which  Imd  l^  accident  got  between  the  lid 
and  the  side  of  my  desk,  but  as  I  placed  the  letter  down,  the  seal  caught 
nay  attention ;  it  had  never  been  opened,  and  I  turned  it  hastily  over  to 
feok  at  the  address.  The  handwriting  was  famihar  to  me — ^it  was  Mar- 
gaset'fr^and  I  was  on  the  point  of  uttering  a  jovful  exclamation,  when  the 
words,  "  Private,  as  you  value  the  secrets  of  tne  dead,'\made  me  paiae 
and  hold  asy  breath.  There  was,  indeed,  no  time  to  be  lost  if  I  would 
save  her,  so,  thrusting  the*Jetter  into  my  pocket,  i  walked  out  of  the  room 
with  a  beating  heart.  I  felt  greatly  interested  in  this  poor  girl ;  I  knew 
not  why,  hot  she  had  excited  more  affection  in  my  breast  than  I  had  been 
aware  of  whilst  in  daily  intercourse  with  her.  The  street  door  was  open 
when  I  reached  i1^  and  die  servant-girl  stood  on  the  pavement  outside, 
gossipim  and  geeticuhrtmg  with  a  tradesman. 

^  where  is  yo«r  master?"  I  asked,  as  I  passed  her. 

^'fie  has  gone  out,  sir.  He  bade  m«  tell  every  one  what  has  happened, 
and  I  am  dmng  sa^' 

I  did  not  doubt  that,  and  from  her  maimer  she  seemed  to  like  her  task. 
^  Whsefa  way  did  he  go  ?^  agam  I  inquired. 

'^Down  towards  the  watchman's  house  ;  he  said  he  was  going  in  seanrfi 
of  Miss  Margaret  himself.  Scbmits  tells  me  that  he  saw  a  young  lady 
pass  down  bf  the  market  somewhere  about  three  o'clock  this  morning." 

^  Whieh  way  did  she  go?"  I  asked,  turning  to  the  man. 

'^  Eh,  sir,  I  did  not  take  note;  it  was  not  my  business  to  k>ok  after 
otherpeople's  affairs,  so  I  just  touched  my  hat  and  went  on  my  way.'* 

*'  Bdt  you  know  Miss  Margaret  by  sight?"  I  said. 

"  Oh  yes»  sir,  but  you  see  I  only  saw  the  lady's  dress,  and  never 
thought  of  Miss  Margaret,  who  is  sm^  a  quiet,  genteel  kind  of  lady  that 
die  would  not  be  out  at  those  unseemly  hours." 

I  turned  away,  as  there  was  evidently  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  him. 
'  The  driiiling  rain  beat  in  my  fiice,  and  I  raised  my  coat  collar  to  keep 
it  out  of  my  neck.  At  nine  o'clock  it  had  been  agreed  I  should  start  tor 
Halle  with  Schk)8ser  and  his  wife  ;  but  my  journey  could  not  take  place 
now— I  most  remain  in  Weimar,  for  I  should  be  wanted.  To  inform  them 
of  my  change  of  purpose  was  my  first  duty  therefore,  and  this  I  could  do 
more  easily  now  that  I  had  learned  that  the  old  doctor  had  gone  in  search 
of  his  xoeoe,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  indifference  about  her.  I  made  every 
inqinry  as  I  went  through  the  town,  but  always  with  the  same  unsatisia^ 
tocy  result  Some  fancied  they  had  seen  her,  and  kept  me  in  suspense 
for  a  few  seconds  whilst  they  endeavoured  to  make  out  their  story,  whikt 
otfaeiB  Aock  their  head  at  onoe,  but  promised  their  aid ;  and  in  this  way 
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I  enlisted  Bereral  persons  in  the  service,  appointing  them  to  meet  me  in 
front  of  the  Stadtkirche  half  an  hour  later.  My  mother  was  yer^  much 
shocked  to  hear  the  sad  news,  and  sent  our  servant  to  make  inqmries^  in 
the  hope  that  some  clue  might  thus  be  gained  as  to  the  course  the  fugi- 
tive had  taken. 

Veronica  was  very  vexed  at  my  refusii^g  to  accompany  them,  and  in 
her  disappointment  would  not  see  the  stem  necessity  which  bound  me  to 
remain  in  Weimar  and  render  all  the  aid  I  could  to  a  family  which  had 
treated  me  so  kindly  ;  but  Schlosser  took  my  part.  How  could  I  haye 
left  the  old  doctor  with  all  his  patients  on  his  hands  in  this  time  of  sorrow 
and  anxiety  ?  I  should  have  been  hard-hearted  indeed  had  I  done  such  a 
thing ;  besides  which,  I  felt  myself  in  a  great  measure  bound  to  deliver 
Margaret  up  to  them. 

From  all  we  could  gather  it  was  quite  evident  that  Margaret  was  not 
in  Weimar;  she  had  l^n  seen  outside  the  town,  and  her  name  was  in  the 
gatekeeper's  book.  I  therefore  divided  the  men  I  had  engaged  into 
separate  parties,  sending  them  each  in  different  directions,  whilst  I  deter- 
mined to  search  by  the  river  myself.  "  By  the  river," — ^what  a  fearful 
meaning  that  seemed  to  imply ! 

I  was  in  the  park,  and  olone,  when  I  took  out  Marg^aret's  letter  and 
tore  open  the  seal,  in  hopes  that  it  might  possibly  be  a  guide  to  me  in 
some  way.  Two  whole  pag^s  were  filled  with  close  writing,  and  here 
and  there  a  blot  ahowed  that  a  tear  had  fallen  upon  the  paper  and  smeared 
the  ink.  I  ran  my  eye  over  the  letter  to  see  if  she  mentioned  any  place 
or  name  that  could  direct  me.  I  did  not,  could  not  read  all  that  she  had 
written  then,  but  I  saw  at  one  glance  my  fears  were  only  too  well  founded. 
Margaret's  letter  was  a  confession  of  love— of  love  to  me !  And  she  spoke 
of  death  as  being  the  only  means  to  free  herself  from  the  thraldom  oi  a 
passion  she  could  not  conquer.  I  was  bewildered  by  the  thoughts  that 
came  thronging  to  ray  brain ;  but  one  thing  was  clear,  she  meant  to  com- 
mit suicide  by  drowning.  <'  I  must  save  ner !"  I  cried  within  myself, 
and  gave  an  involuntary  spring  forwards  to  the  little  rivar  which  ran. 
gurgling  on  its  course  so  merrily,  that  such  a  crime  as  self-murder  seemed 
impossible  in  connexion  with  it.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  along  its  banks, 
when  a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  me  and  I  halted.  Margaret  once 
said,  whilst  conversing  in  her  usual  grave  manner  with  me,  "  If  I  were 
to  be  drowned,  I  should  like  to  be  so  in  the  Saal,  when  its  waters  are 
swollen  by  the  rains  and  come  dancing  down  from  our  forest  hills." 
Might  she  not  put  this  wish  in  execution  now  ?  There  was  nothing  but 
the  distance  to  prevent  her,  and  she  had  started  very  early.  A  Yoice 
within  me  seemed  to  urge  me  to  go,  and  I  obeyed  it  almost  without  ques- 
tioning the  use  of  such  a  step. 

What  is  that  strange  instinct  we  all  feel  at  times,  which  guides  us, 
without  our  reasoning,  to  the  right  place  ?  Is  it  destiny  ?  I  cannot  say ; 
but  it  has  oflen  worked  very  strongly  in  me,  and  when  I  have  followed 
what  it  dictates,  I  have  invariably  found  it  lead  me  aright.  I  hastened 
along  the  road  to  Jena,  hoping  that  I  might  have  the  good  fortund  to  be 
helped  on  my  way  by  some  conveyance  that  might  chance  to  be  passing 
in  the  same  direction  as  myself,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  strode  manfully 
on  with  many  a  conflicting  feeling  at  my  heart.  "  Was  it  possible  that 
poor  girl  loved  me  ?    How  could  it  liappen  ?    Had  I  been  guilty  of 
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deoeiying  her  ?  Women  are  not  like  men  ;  they  do  not  love  unless 
thej  have  strong  proof  that  the  affection  they  hestow  is  returned.  Had 
I  not  acted  as  I  should  towards  her  ?"  My  conscience  pricked  me  as  I 
thought  thus,  and  I  deserved  its  uphraidings.  I  had  not  erred  with  my 
eyes  open ;  I  was  blind  to  what  was  going  on,  but  I  could  not  deny  that 
I  had  erred  in  being  so  much  with  her,  and  on  such  friendly  terms.  She 
might  easily  have  misconstrued  some  of  my  words,  and  have  been  misled 
for  a  time ;  then  her  eyes  would  open  painfully  to  the  truth,  and  she 
would  see  me  as  I  was,  and  shame  at  caring  so  much  for  one  who  did  not 
love  her  would  double  her  grief,  and  act  terribly  on  a  mind  ready,  as  it 
were,  to  receive  disappointment  and  brood  over  it,  till  the  excess  of  her 
misery  knew  no  bounds.  Poor  Margaret !  all  her  dreams  had  but  pre- 
pared her  for  this  doom ;  she  had  dug  her  own  grave,  and  that  slowly, 
surely,  and  with  terrible  effect.  She,  young  and  happy  as  she  might 
have  been,  was  destined  to  be  another  offering  to  the  Demon  of  Suicide. 
Ah,  well  may  we  ask,  ^'  Why  are  these  things  so  ?  Why  are  poor,  weak 
mortals  sent  into  the  world  to  suffer  more  than  their  strength  will  bear  ? 
Oh,  let  us  pray  that  their  sufferings  may  end  here  ?  But  what  are  these 
words?  What  am  I  that  I  should  question  God's  providence  ?  Nought 
but  a  shapen  form  of  clay !" 

Away,  then,  with  these  thoughts.  I  must  return  to  my  former  self,  who 
am  striding  along  the  road  to  Jena,  with  the  rain  beating  upon  me  and 
trickling  from  my.  hair,  eyebrows,  nose,  and  chin,  my  boots  splashing 
through  the  mud  and  puddles  on  the  road,  and  my  heart  beating  in  wild 
tumult  in  my  breast.  *'  I  must  find  her,  I  must  save  her !"  was  the 
burden  of  my  thoughts,  whilst  I  lost  no  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  those 
I  met  whether  they  could  give  any  tiding^  of  a  person  of  Margaret's 
description,  and  received  for  answer  a  universal  ehake  of  the  head,  as  their 
lips  pronounced  that  most  heartrending  word  of  all  our  language — that 
little  word  ''  No."  How  bitterly  it  sounded  in  my  ear !  How  mercilessly 
it  seemed  to  tear  each  chance  of  success  from  my  willing  hands ! 

Near  the  town  of  Jena,  I  met  a  light  cart  coming  towards  me,  and 
stopping  thejiriver,  I  asked  (more,  I  think,  from  custom  than  with  the 
hope  of  his  aiding  me)  if  he  could  give  me  any  information* 

''  Let  me  see,''  said  the  man,  rubbing  his  head  leisurely;  *'  I  think  I 
can  tell  you  something  about  her,  if.  she  was  a  short,  stout  person  with 
grey  eyes." 

'<  Yes,"  I  said,  eagerly,  and  added  a  few  more  characteristics. 

''  That's  she,"  said  the  man,  lowering  his  hand,  and  pointing  it  at  me. 
'*  She  was  coming  along  the  road  from  Weimar  this  morning,  and  I  gave 
her  a  lift ;  for  which  she  paid  me  handsomely."  He  then  went  on  to  say 
he  thought  her  manner  somewhat  strange,  but  that  was  no  business  of 
his,  and  she  was  a  quiet  companion,  not  troubling  him  with  any  questions. 
She  did  not  go  into  the  town,  but  said  she  should  have  some  distance 
farther  to  walk,  and  bade  him  '*  Good  morning^'  a  little  nearer  Jena  than 
we  then  were. 

I  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  information,  but  my  heart  failed  me  is 
I  turned  my  steps  in  the  direction  he  indicated  as  the  one  she  had  taken. 

I  stood  by  the  fiowinsr  waters  of  the  Saal;  the  heavy  nuns  of  the  pre- 
ceding months  had  swelled  the  river,  making  it  more  rapid  than  usual, 
and  I  wished  that  its  murmur  might  be  formed  into  the  expression  of 
words,  that  it  might  tell  me  if  in£ed  the  unfortunate  girl  I  sought  had 
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hftd  time  to  eomBiit  the  teiriUe  act  she  medttateiL  I  was  in  the  oatsldxts 
of  Jena,  and  it  was  abovt  two  o'clodc  in  the  afteroooa.  My  long  waft 
had  not  tired  me ;  I  was  wet  through,  h«t  fieit  neittMr  cold  nor  hunger. 
In  vain  I  seaxebed  up  and  down  tbe  banks ;  without  asastanee  I  eould  do 
nothing ;  so,  walking  to  Jena,  I  made  my  story  known,  and  offered  a 
toward  to  any  one  who  would  bring  me  tidings  of  her  wheieabouts.  On 
this  a  boy  came  and  told  me  he  had  seen  some  one  pidcing  wild  fiovers 
not  fiff  from  the  river  about  nine  o'clock,  or  a  little  later ;  he  waa  not 
near  enough  to  tell  if  dM  person  he  saw  answered  the  description  I  gare, 
but  if  I  liked  he  would  guide  me  to  the  spot.  Any  due,  however  small, 
was  greeted  with  pleasure  by  me,  and  in  company  with  three  men,  and 
this  boy  for  oar  gttide,  I  again  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Baal. 

We  searched  tlie  bsaiks  above  and  below  the  town  without  finding  any 
trace  of  Marearet,  and  I  was  beginning  to  hope  she  might  have  repented 
her  original  design,  or  deferred  it,  and  was  even  now  concealed  near  at 
hand.  The  day  was  wearing  on,  and  I  felt  justified  in  pieparing  to  give 
the  order  to  retam.  "  She  cannot  have  executed  her  desigm.  Thank 
Heaven !  we  may  yet  find  her  alive !"  was  the  joyful  thought  that  crossed 
my  mind;  when,  oh  horror  1  a  aiiout  from  one  oiF  tbe  atien,  who  had  pro- 
longed his  search  a  little  farther  down  tbe  river,  called  our  attention,  and 
we  hastened  to  the  spot.  Besting  against  a  oeck  of  land,  one  arm  caught 
in  a  projecting  bush,  was  a  human  body.  My  blood  seemed  to  grow 
ttagnant  in  my  veins,  and  a  cold  perspiration  started  to  my  forehead.  I 
breathed  hard  as  I  watched  the  men  drag  it  from  the  water,  uid  lay  the 
dripping  corpse  vpon  the  bank.  I  leaned  over  the  proatrate  form.  The 
features,  though  rig^d  in  death,  were  unmistakable :  it  was  Margaret-— 
Margaret,  whom  I  had  so  often  watched  while  living.  A  little  bunch  of 
wild  flowers  was  festened  in  her  bosom ;  tbe  water  had  ruffled  and  hurt 
them,  but  still  they  were  there.  She  clung  to  the  poetic  even  in  the 
moment  of  deaiih. 

Strange  fikncies  sometimes  fill  the  mind  of  men.  Pexfaapa  she  imagined 
herself  an  Ophelia^  and  thought  how  beautiful  it  was  to  float  down  the 
pore  stream  covered  with.wild  flowers.  Do  not  smile,  reader ;  such  faacies 
do  exist  and  actuate  some  minds.  They  might  have  had  tibeir  influence 
on  Margaret ;  we  cannot  telL 

It  is  a  fearfiil  thing  to  gaie  upon  a  human  body,  and  to  hear  that 
inner  voice  of  conscience  whisper  with  torturing  earnestness  that  yan 
were  partly  instrumental  in  causing  its  death ! 

We  b<»e  the  body  to  an  inn  in  Jena :  a  crowd  gathered  round  us  as 
we  walked.  There  is  something  devilish  in  the  curiosity  man  has  to  gaze 
on  accident  and  death.  Let  it  be  known  that  some  one  has  been  drowned, 
and  crowds  will  rush  to  the  spot,  breathless  lest  they  should  arrive  too 
late  to  see  the  appalling  spectacle  of  death.  They  do  not  come  tfiere  isx 
the  sake  of  rendering  assistance ;  it  is  but  for  the  curiosity  of  seeing  a 
drowiied  human  being,  and  that  they  may  gossip  about  it  to  all  their 
friends.  Many  an  unkind  story  was  reported  of  you,  poor  Maigaret,  by 
that  meroiless  erowd,  but  it  mattered  not  to  yon,  for  you  wsve  Ux  out  of 
Jwanng,  and  reports  could  not  pain  jom. 

Very  white  nid  peaceful  she  loaked  as  she  lay  on  the  bed  in  the  little 
dark  room  given  up  fi>r  the  reception  of  her  body«  I  crossed  her  ems 
upon  her  breast,  and  did  not  remove  the  little  bouquet  of  wild  flowers 
iMdk  die  had  chosen  io  be  ike  witasmes  of  her  veluDtsry  doosa. 
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Preservation  of  life  is  a  natural  instinct.  We  are  assured  of  this  from 
the  fact  that  animals  never  commit  suicide.  But  for  our  intellect,  we 
should  he  as  the  animals ;  suioidi^  therefove,  being  peculiar  to  our  race, 
must  be  a  disease  of  the  intellect,  and  disease  of  the  intellect  is  mania. 
Man,  when  he  is  su&ring  uxider  iattacks  of  mania^  is  not  aeeouataUe  for 
bk  actions;  therefore  we  sMist  not  judge rthose  who  eommii  sniade  widi 
the  fatursh,  nveeping  ^ntence  of  the  world,  but  let  us  pass  our  v^idict  <eA 
them  in  mercy,  and  pil^  the  momentary  weakness  of  so  rash  «a  aet 

To  eontemplate  the  stillness  of  death  is  at  all  tiBoes  fearful.  To  see 
the  helpless  hand,  the  islosed  eye^  and  the  breathless  nostril  of  a  oofie 
waimif  vigorous  ezistenoe,  is  very  appalling,  and  we  wonder  how  so  great 
a  diange  can  ever  take  plaoe,  how  the  iDe  once  given  can  cease  to  be^ 
and  we  bow  our  head  in  wonder  befbve  the  mystery  of  an  unseen  Wisdom, 
whose  actions  are  above  omr  contemplatton.  I  acknowledged  this  now  i 
I  acknowledged  my  own  incapacity,  and  reeogniaed  Crod.  With  what 
deep  thankfulness  I  welcomed  these  thoughts ;  it  showed  that  I  was  jo* 
sDouBting  the  heights  from  which  I  had  so  easily  desoended,  and  dMt  a 
better  spirit  was  working  in  my  heart. 

I  001:3d  not  trust  a  messmg^  with  such  teniUe  tidings  as  I  had  to 
send  to  her  anxious  relatives,  so,  ordering  a  oosiveyanee,  I  started  myself 
for  Weimar,  though  night  was  fiast  settiog  in.  The  old  doctor  had  not 
returned,  but  his  wife  was  sitting  rookiag  herself  in  the  same  {^e  wheci 
I  had  left  her  that  morning.  On  seeing  me  she  roae^  and  gxaspiag  my 
ann,  asked  anxiously  if  I  had  any  news  to  g^ve  her. 

''  Yes,"  I  replied,  <'  I  have  much  to  tell ;  but  oalm  yourself,  and  prepoee 
to  hear  it  with  reBignati<»i." 

*^I  am  ready,  but  do  not  leave  me  in  suspeMe;  I  have  sufiered 
agonies  from  tluLt  the  whole  of  this  day.  Tell  me,  have  you  heard  that 
ehe  was  seen  walking  towards  Jena  ?  Your  looks  tell  me  that  you  haiw^ 
but  you  cannot  have  seen  her,  or  you  would  net  appear  so  aad. 

I  did  not  know  how  to  break  the  melancholy  tidings  te  her,  it  seemed 
so  cruel  to  quench  the  hope  she  had  cherished  aU  that  day. 

**  I  have  h^eia  to  Jena,  and  have  heajrd  a  gveat  deid  about  poor  Jdar- 
gttret^  hut  the  news  is  bad,"  I  sud  at  length. 

The  old  woman  turned  from  me  and  suik  into  a  chaic 

<'  What  has  hafppened  to  her  ?-*-tell  me  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  fear 
the  woast" 

''  Alas,  you  have  -every  reason  to  do  «o :  I  arrived  too  lato  your  nieoe 
Hdead." 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  few  memaots  as  if  to  compiwIieAd  the  wondi^ 
and  then  the  museles  of  hex  face  relaxed,  and  her  whole  Aame  was  con* 
vulsed  with  sobs.  This  outburst  of  long  |)ent-«p  aioaety  was  balm  t» 
her ;  sorrow,  in  reaching  its  climax,  gave  relief. 

I  had  not  been  in  the  house  long  before  the  old  doctor  xetumed.  He 
looked  jaded  and  dispirited,  but  hone  the  sad  news  with  composure;  he 
did  not  agun  assume  his  indifference  of  tiie  morning,  which  had  bain 
the  result  of  his  passionate  outburst  on  first  learning  JMargaret's  Bight. 

Unwilling  to  intrude  upon  their  sorrow,  I  took  my  leave,  and  sought 
the  solitude  of  my  own  room,  there  to  give  vent  to  all  the  harrowmg 
sensations  I  had  felt  since  quittmg  it  that  morning  to  view  the  sunrise 
from  the  park. 
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MILL  ON  LIBERTY  » 

No  reader  of  ours,  with  whom  we  have*  a  particle  of  inflaence,  will, 
unless  hopelessly  prejudiced  or  wilfully  unthinking,  miss  the  very  first 
opportunity  of  perusing  Mr.  Mill's  Essay  on  Liberty.  We  say  nothing, 
promise  nothing  (rather  the  contrary),  about  ^Miking"  it,  "agreeing 
with"  it,  and  so  forth.  But  we  would  have  it  studied  as  teeming  wi£ 
suggestive  matter,  as  presenting  in  candid  plainness  the  sincere  convictions 
of  a  master  mind.  Infinitely  more  is  to  be  gained  by  honestly  pondering 
the  arguments  of  such  a  man,  be  he  ever  so  distant  from  the  conventional 
standard  of  received  opinions,  than  by  any  amount  of  acquaintance  with 
correct  common-place,  surface  system,  and  orthodox  platitudes,  such  as 
every  old  woman  of  the  one  sex  will  pronounce  unimpeachably  sound, 
and  of  the  other,  perfectly  safe. 

Nor  let  the  name  of  John  Stuart  Mill  on  the  title-page,  which  one 
naturally  associates,  almost  exclusively,  with  the  most  abstruse  questions 
of  Logic  and  the  most  complex  laws  of  Political  Eksonomy,  deter  any- 
body from  a  study  of  this  volume.  The  essay  is  written  in  the  most 
lucid  style,  and  is  enlivened  with  illustration  throughout.  In  fact,  it 
costs  an  effort  to  put  it  down  unfinished,  so  genuine  is  the  interest  it 
excites, — if  in  no  other  way,  at  any  rate  by  provoking  your  dissent,  and 
unsettling  your  traditionary  notions,  and  pressing  on  you  for  a  reason 
why,  that  may  meet  and  cancel  its  own  reason  why  not  If  any  of  the 
"  last  new  novels,"  for  many  a  month  past,  possess  half  as  much  power 
to  absorb  the  attention,  and  dispel  drowsiness  by  the  way,  we  should  be 
thankful  to  learn  its  name  and  history.  Till  then  we  shall  have  the  bad 
taste  to  account  this  Essay  a  stimulant  pur  et  simple  in  comparison  with 
opiates  like  the  last  new  novel. 

The  subject  of  the  E^ssay,  as  explained  by  its  author  in  his  introductory 
chapter,  is  not  the  so-called  Liberty  of  the  Will,  but  Civil,  or  Social 
Liberty:  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  power  which  can  be  legitimately 
exercised  by  society  over  the  individual : — a  question,  as  he  remarks, 
seldom  stated,  and  hardly  ever  discussed,  in  general  terms,  but  which 
profoundly  influences  the  practical  controversies  of  the  age  by  its  latent 
presence,  and  is  likely  soon  to  make  itself  recognised  as  the  vital  question 
of  the  future.  "  It  is  so  far  from  being  new,  that  in  a  certain  sense  it 
has  divided  mankind,  almost  from  the  remotest  ages ;  but  in  the  stage  of 
progress  into  which  the  more  civilised  portions  of  the  species  have  now 
entered,  it  presents  itself  under  new  conditions,  and  requires  a  different 
and  more  fundamental  treatment." 

Elsewhere  again  Mr.  Mill  explains  the  object  of  this  Essay  to  be,  the 
assertion  of  one  very  simple  principle,  as  entitled  to  govern  absolutely 
the  dealings  of  society  with  the  individual  in  the  way  of  compulsion  and 
control,  whether  the  means  used  be  phyncal  force  in  the  form  of  legal 
penalties,  or  the  moral  coercion  of  public  opinion.  That  principle  is,  he 
says,  that  the  sole  end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or 

*  On  Liberty.  By  John  Stuart  MiU.  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
1859. 
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ooUectivelyy  in  interfering  with  tbe  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  ibeir 
nnmber,  is  self-protection ;  that  tbe  only  purpose  for  wbicb  power  can  be 
rightfully  exennsed  over  any  member  of  a  civilised  community,  against 
bis  will,  is  to  prevent  barm  to  others.  ^'  His  own  good,  either  physical 
or  mora],  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant.  He  cannot  rightfully  be  compelled 
to  do  or  forbear  because  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  do  so,  because  it  will 
make  him  happier,  because,  in  the  opinions  of  others,  to  do  so  would  be 
wbe,  or  even  right.  There  are  good  reasons  for  remonstrating  with 
him,  or  reasoning  with  him,  or  persuading  him,  or  entreating  him,  but 
not  for  compelling  him,  or  visiting  him  with  any  evil  in  case  he  do  other- 
wise. To  Justify  that,  the  conduct  from  which  it  is  desired  to  deter  him, 
must  be  calculated  to  produce  evil  to  some  one  else.  The  only  part  of 
the  conduct  of  any  one,  for  which  he  is  amenable  to  society,  is  that 
which  concerns  others.  In  that  part  which  concerns  himself,  his  inde- 
pendence is,  of  right,  absolute.  Over  himself,  over  his  own  body  and 
mind,  the  individual  is  sovereign." 

In  the  first  main  section  of  lus  work,  the  Essayist  discusses  the  Liberty 
of  Thought  and  Discussion.  In  the  second, — Individuality,  as  one  of 
the  elements  of  well-beine.  In  the  third, — the  Limits  to  the  Authority 
of  Society  over  the  Individual.  And  a  concluding  chapter  consists  of 
Applications  of  the  principles  which  have  been  asserted,  to  various  de- 
partments of  government  and  morals — including,  for  instance^  the  sale 
of  poisons,  ^'  the  social  evil,"  gambling  houses,  we  Maine  Law,  national 
education,  and  centralisation  or  bureaucracy. 

The  chapter  on  Liberty  of  Thought  and  Discussion  is  stringent  in  the 
extreme  on  the  evil  of  silencing  the  expression  of  an  opinion — which 
evil,  it  is  contended,  amounts  to  robbing  the  human  race,  posterity  as 
well  as  the  existing  generation,  those  who  dissent  from  the  opinion,  still 
more  than  those  who  hold  it.  If  the  opinion  is  right,  they  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  error  for  truth ;  if  wrong,  the^  lose, 
what  is  almost  as  gpreat  a  benefit,  the  clearer  perception  and  liveher  im- 
pression of  truth,  produced  by  its  collision  with  error. 

The  whole  strength  and  value  of  human  judgment  depending,  Mr. 
Mill  argues,  on  the  one  property,  that  it  can  h&  set  right  when  it  is 
.wrong,  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it  only  when  the  means  of  setting  it 
right  are  kept  constantly  at  hand.  <<  In  the  case  of  any  person  whose 
judgment  is  really  deserving  of  confidence,  how  has  it  become  so  P  Be- 
cause he  has  kept  his  mind  open  to  criticism  of  his  opinions  and.conduct* 
Because  it  has  been  his  practice  to  listen  to  all  that  could  be  said  against 
him  ;  to  profit  by  as  much  of  it  as  was  just,  and  expound  to  himseli^  and 
upon  occasion  to  others,  the  fallacy  of  what  was  fallacious.  Because  he 
has  felt,  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  human  being  can  make  some  ap- 
proach to  knowing  the  whole  of  a  subject,  is  by  hearing  what  can  be  said 
about  it  by  persons  of  every  variety  of  opinion,  and  studying  all  modes 
in  which  it  can  be  looked  at  by  every  character  of  mind.  No  wise  man 
ever  acquired  his  wisdom  in  any  mode  but  this;  nor  is  it  in  tbe  nature  of 
human  intellect  to  become  wise  in  any  other  manner."  Admirably  the 
Essayist  enforces  this  averment,  that  the  steady  habit  a  man  has  formed 
of  correcting  and  completing  his  own  opinion  by  collating  it  with  those 
of  others,  so  far  from  causing  doubt  and  hesitation  in  carrying  it  into 
practice,  is  the  only  stable  foundation  for  a  just  reliance  on  it:  for,  being 
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90paamt  of  all  that  aan,  at  least  obnotialj,  be  said  a^abrt  hiiOy  and 
hAYing  taken  up  his  position  against  all  gaui8ayen--*k[iowing  that  he 
has  sought  for  objections  and  difficulties^  instead  of  avoiding  them,  and 
has  shot  oat  no  hght  which  can  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  firom  anj 
quarter — ^he  has  a  right  to  think  his  judgment  better  than  that  oi  any 
person,  or  any  multitude,  who  hare  not  gone  through  a  similar  prooess. 

Strange  it  is,  with  equal  force  and  justice  Mr.  Mill  observes,  ^'  that 
men  should  admit  the  validitv  of  the  arguments  for  free  disonssion,  but 
object  to  their  being  '  pushed  to  an  extreme ;'  not  seeing  that  unless  the 
reasonn  are  good  for  an  extreme  ease,  they  are  not  good  for  an  v  case. 
Strange  that  they  should  imagine  that  they  are  not  assuming  in&Ui« 
bilityy  when  they  acknowledge  that  there  should  be  free  disousnon  on  all 
subjects  which  can  possibly  be  doyhtfiUy  but  think  that  some  particular 
principle  or  doctrine  should  be  forbidden  to  be  questioned  because  it  is 
80  certoijt,— thnt  is,  because  ih^  mre  certain  that  it  is  certain*''  For,  as 
he  reminds  us,  to  call  any  proposition  certain,  while  there  is  any  one  who 
would  deny  its  cwtainty  if  permitted,  is  to  assume  that  we  ourselves, 
and  those  who  ame  with  us,  are  the  judges  of  certainty,  and  judges 
without  hearing  &»  other  side. 

It  is  not,  our  author  again  and  agun  insbts,  it  is  not  ihe  minds  of 
heretics  that  are  deteriorated  most,  by  the  ban  placed  on  all  inquiry 
which  does  not  end  in  the  orthodox  eondurions.  The  matest  harm 
done  is,  he  maintains,  to  those  who  are  not  heretics,  and  whose  whole 
mental  development  is  cramped,  and  their  reason  cowed,  by  the  fear  of 
heresy.  Who,  he  demands,  can  compute  what  the  world  loses  in  the 
multitude  of  promising  intellects  combined  with  timid  characters,  who 
dare  not  follow  out  any  bold,  vigorous,  independent  train  of  thought,  Jest 
it  should  land  them  in  something  which  would  admit  of  being  considered 
irreligious  or  immoral  ?  '*  Among  them  we  may  occasionaUy  see  some 
man  of  deep  conscientiousness,  and  subtle  and  refined  understandmg, 
who  spends  a  life  in  sophistieating  with  an  intellect  which  he  cannot 
silence,  and  exhausts  the  resources  of  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  reoon- 
dk  the  promptings  of  his  conscience  and  reason  with  orthodoxy,  which 
yet  he  does  not>  perhaps,  to  the  end  succeed  in  doing."  Mr.  Mill  is  dear 
that  no  one  can  be  a  great  thinker  who  does  not  recognise,. that  as  a 
ihinker  it  is  his  first  duty  to  follow  his  intellect  to  whatever  condusions 
it  may  lead.  And  in  the  following  sentence  he  asserts  a  prindple, 
identiinl  in  effect  with  one  we  have  already  applied  to  his  present  volume, 
as  regards  what  may  be  called  (nor  would  he  object)  its  heterodox  as- 
pects,— ^'  Truth  gains  more  even  by  the  errors  of  one  who,  with  due 
study  and  preparation,  thinks  for  himself  than  by  the  true  opinions  of 
those  who  only  hold  them  because  they  do  not  suffer  themsdves  to 
think."  Nothmg  can  be  better  than  Mr.  Mill's  exposition  of  the  £sust, 
that  not  only  the  grounds  of  an  opinion  are  forgotten  in  the  absence  of 
discussion,  but  too  often  the  meaning  of  the  opinion  itsdf.  <'  The  words 
which  convey  it,  cease  to  suggest  i<kas,  or  suggest  only  a  small  portion 
of  those  they  were  originally  employed  to  communicate.  Instead  of  a 
vivid  conception  and  a  living  behef,  there  remain  only  a  few  phrases  rs- 
tainsd  by  rote ;  or,  if  any  part,  the  shell  and  husk  only  of  the  meaning 
is  retainedi  t^e  finer  essence  beinsLlost."  Nothing  can  be  truer  than  his 
monition,  that  the  great  chapt^in  human  history  which  this  fact 
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oooopies  aod  fills,  eannot  be  too  earnestly  studied  end  meditated  en. 
•Would  that  a  deep-going,  £ur*gkncing,  liome*striking  treatise  from  fais 
pen  might  be  looked  for  on  tbe  subfect,  to  direct  our  study  of  it,  and 
provide  matter  for  onr  meditation.  It  would  bristle  with  ^'offiosive 
topics,"  beyond  a  doubt;  and  the  cry  of  good  easy  souls  would  be»  An 
enemy  hath  done  this !  But  that  it  would  be  of  large  use  in  setting  laxy 
assent  and  languid  a£Brmation  on  examining  tb^ir  foundations,  and 
making  them  *^  take  stock"  of  credibilities  and  creeds,  and  set  their  house 
in  order  if  they  would  have  it  tenantable  and  weather-proof, — ^who  that 
knows  the  Essayist's  searching  strength,  and  conyentional  opinion's  com* 
plaoent  acquiesoenoe,  can  for  a  moment  disallow  ? 

It  is  one  of  his  own  pregnant  apophthegms,  of  which  we  might  cull  se 
many  from  these  fruitiul  pages,  that  bo^  teachers  and  learners  go  Jto 
sleep  at  their  post,  as  soon  as  there  is  no  enemy  in  the  field. 

Having  set  foith  the  reasons  which  make  it  imperatire  that  human 
beings  should  be  free  to  form  opinions^  and  to  express  their  opinions 
without  reserve,  he  next  examines  whether  the  same  reasons  do  not 
require  that  men  should  be  free  to  act  upon  their  opinions—- to  carry  these 
out  in  their  lives,  without  hindrance,  ei^er  physical  or  moral,  from  their 
fellow-men,  so  long  as  it  is  at  their  own  risk  and  peril  It  it  desirable^ 
he  contends,  that  in  things  which  do  not  primarily  concern  others,  indi- 
viduality should  assert  itself ;  for  where,  not  the  person'e  own  oharaoter» 
but  the  traditions  and  customs  of  other  people  are  the  rule  of  conduct^ 
there  is  wanting  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  human  happiness,  and 
quite  the  chief  ingredient  of  individual  and  social  progress.  ^'  Whoever 
liiinks  that  individuality  of  desires  and  impulses  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  unfold  itself,  must  maintain  that  society  has  no  need  of  strong  natures 
*— is  not  the  better  for  containing  many  persons  whQ  have  much  character 
-—and  that  a  high  general  average  of  energy  is  not  desirabW 

Mr.  MiU  considers  that  society  has  now  fiedrly  got  the  better  of  indi- 
'viduality,  and  that  the  danger  which  threatens  human  nature  at  present 
is  not  the  excess,  but  the  deficiency  of  personal  impulses  and  preferences. 
In  our  times,  he  complains,  from  the  h^hest  dass  of  society  down  to  the 
lowest,  every  one  lives  as  under  the  eye  of  a  hostile  and  dxeaded  censor- 
ship. ^*  Not  only  in  what  concerns  others,  but  in  what  concerns  only 
ihemselves,  the  indi?idual,  or  the  family,  do  not  ask  themselves-^what 
do  I  prefer  ?  or,  what  would  suit  my  character  and  disposition  ?  or^  what 
would  allow  the  best  and  highest  in  me  to  have  fiiir  play,  and  enable  it 
to  grow  and  thrive  ?  They  adc  themselves,  what  is  suitable  to  my  posi- 
tion ?  what  is  usually  done  by  persons  of  my  station  and  peouniary  cir- 
cumstances ?  or  (worse  still)  what  is  usually  done  by  |>er80tts  of  a  station 
and  circumstances  superior  to  mine  ?"  Thus  conformity  is  the  first  thing 
thought  of;  people  *<like  in  crowds;  they  exercbe  choice  only  among 
things  commonly  done  :  peculiarity  of  taste,  eccentricity  of  conduct,  are 
shunned  equally  with  crimes :  until  by  dint  of  not  following  their  own 
nature,  thcj  have  no  nature  to  follow :  their  human  oapacitiea  are  withered 
and  starved :  they  become  incapable  of  any  strong  wishes  or  native  plea- 
sures, and  are  generally  without  either  opinions  oc  feelings  of  home 
growth,  or  properly  their  own/' 

Aocoidingly^  the  Essayist's  definilkm  of  persons  of  genius  is»  tfui  th«y 
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axe,  ea  vi  termini^  more  individual  than  any  other  people— 4e88  capable^ 
consequently,  of  fitting  themselves,  without  hurtful  compresnoOy  into 
any  of  the  small  numoer  of  moulds  which  society  provides  in  order  to 
save  its  memhers  the  trouble  of  forming  their  own  diaracter.  ^'  If  firom 
timidity  they  consent  to  be  forced  into  one  of  these  moulds,  and  to  let  all 
that  part  of  themselves  which  cannot  expand  under  the  pressure  remaia 
unezpanded,  society  will  be  little  the  better  for  their  genius.  If  thev 
are  of  a  strong  character,  and  break  their  fetters,  they  become  a  mark 
for  the  society  which  has  not  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  common- 
place, to  point  at  with  solemn  warning  as  '  wild,'  *  erratic,'  and  the 
like;  much  as  if  one  should  complain  of  the  Niagara  river  for  not  flowing 
smoothly  between  its  banks  like  a  Dutch  canal." 

^Genius,  in  fact,  is  originality;  and  originality  is,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  the 
one  thing  which  unoriginal  minds  cannot  feel  the  use  o£  **  They  cannot 
see  what  it  is  to  do  for  them :  how  should  they  ?  If  they  could  see  what 
it  would  do  for  them,  it  would  not  be  originality.  The  first  service 
which  originality  has  to  render  them,  is  that  of  opening  their  eyes." 

And  now  let  those  who  suppose  our  author  to  be,  in  the  conventional 
phrase,  a  radical  reformer,  and  nothing  less— to  be,  in  the  conventional 
sense,  a  radical  reformer,  and  nothing  more, — let  them  read,  and  heed, 
and  inwardly  digest,  what  he  says  of  mediocrity  as  the  ascendant  power 
among  mankind.  A  mass  is  collective  mediocrity.  The  government  of 
jnediocrity  is  mediocre  government  No  government  by  a  democracy  or 
a  numerous  arbtocracy,  either  in  its  political  acts  or  in  the  opinions^ 
qualities,  and  tone  of  mind  which  it  fosters,  ever  did  or  ever  could — ^thb 
is  what  he  alleges — ''  rise  above  Mediocrity,  except  in  so  far  as  the  sove* 
reign  Many  have  let  themselves  be  guided  (which  in  their  best  times 
they  always  have  doqe)  by  the  counsels  and  influence  of  a  more  highly 
gifted  and  instructed  One  or  Few."  This  will  at  once  remind  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  doctrine,  and  what  follows  will  reinforce  tiie  reminder. 
*'  The  initiation  of  all  wise  or  noble  things,  comes  and  must  come  from 
individuals ;  generally  at  first  from  some  one  individual.  The  honour 
and  glory  of  the  average  man  is  that  he  is  capable  of  following  that 
initiative ;  that  he  can  respond  internally  to  wise  and  noble  tilings,  and 
be  led  to  them  with  his  eyes  open."  Mr.  Mill  does  indeed  explicitiy 
disclaim  all  sympathy  with  that  sort  of  "  hero  worship"  which  applauds 
the  strong  man  of  genius  for  forcibly  seizing  on  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  making  it  do  his  bidding  in  spite  of  itself.  But  he  does  hold 
that  when  the  opinions  of  masses  of  merely  average  men  are  everywhere 
become  or  becoming  the  dominant  power,  the  counterpoise  and  corrective 
to  that  tendency  must  be,  the  more  and  more  pronounced  individuality 
of  those  who  stand  on  tiie  higher  eminences  oi  thought.  Would  that 
Marylebone  vestries  and  Tower  Hamlets  constituencies,  and  similar 
masses  of  mediocrity,  were  in  a  likely  way  to  recognise  these  truths, 
most  wholesome  for  these  times,  but,  being  medicinal,  nauseated  by  the 
deranged  palate  of  the  morbid  subject,  who  will  insist  on  prescribing  for 
himself,  if  prescription  there  is  to  be,  and  who,  indeed,  sets  up  as  a  qua- 
lified practitioner  to  dose  all  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  dwell  on  the  third  main  section  of  Mr.  Mill's 
Essay,  which  treats  of  the  limits  to  society's  authority  over  the  individual. 
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and  has  to  deal  with  knots  of  an  almost  Gordian  intricacy,  such  as  many 
of  ns  would  be  apt  to  dispose  of  in  Alexandrine  fashion,  if  at  alL  But  we 
trust  enough  has  been  said  and  cited  in  even  this  brief  and  most  in- 
adequate notice,  to  induce  the  reader  to  undertake  the  Essay  itself,  and 
g^ve  it  (if  he  has  not  already  done  so)  his  serious  and  unprejudiced,  as 
well  as  jealous  and  inquisitive,  attention.  Such  attention  the  Essay  de- 
serves, and  will  provoke.  The  Essayist  would  be  the  last  man  to  ask  for 
smoothly  assentmg,  unruffled,  and  acquiescent  readers.  He  would, 
we  are  sure,  have  them  prove  all  things  (in  the  Pauline  sense,  ircurra 
^xi/uiCcrc),  and  only  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

The  volume  is  dedicated,  in  a  most  touching  manner,  and  in  words  the 
manly  unaffected  pathos  of  which  comes  straight  home  to  every  heart, 
^'  to  the  beloved  and  deplored  memory  of  her  who  was  the  inspirer,  and 
in  part  the  author,  of  aJl  that  was  best  in  my  writings— the  friend  and 
wife  whose  exalted  sense  of  truth  and  right  was  my  strongest  incitement, 
and  whose  approbation  was  my  chief  reward."  What  a  tribute  in 
memoriam  does  the  following  sentence  contain :  ^'  Were  I  but  capable  of 
interpreting  to  the  world  one  half  the  great  thoughts  and  noble  feelings 
which  are  buried  in  her  grave,  I  should  be  the  medium  of  a  greater 
benefit  to  it,  than  is  ever  likely  to  arise  from  anything  that  I  can  write, 
unprompted  and  unassisted  by  her  all  but  unrivdied  wisdom." 

Even  of  the  present  volume  Mr.  Mill  affirms,  that,  <'  like  all  that  I 
have  written  for  many  years,  it  belonc^  as  much  to  her  as  to  me,"  though 
it  has  had  ^<  in  a  very  insufficient  degree,  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
her  revision.''  Little  do  hard-headed  students  of  the  Logic  and  the  Po- 
litical Economy  surmise  what  gentle  hand  has  wrought  towards  their 
completion,  and  with  what  homestead  affections  those  cold-seeming  pages 
are,  in  the  author's  mind,  endearingly  connected.  When  next  we  look 
into  either  of  those  masterly  works,  throughout  chanter  on  chapter  a  soft 
and  tender  liffht  will,  though  unseen,  be  not  unfelt ;  and  tne  intense 
significance  of  the  poet's  exdamation  will  occur  to  us  anew. 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 
The  difference  to  me ! 


Since  writing  this  scant  outline  we  have  received  M.  Jules  Simon's 
new  work,  bearing  the  same  title,  '<  La  Liberte,"  though  elaborating  the 
subject  into  two  large  octavo  volumes.  Of  this  last  production  by  the 
distinguished  author  of  Le  Devoir  (which  well  deserves  naturalisation  on 
these  shores),  and  of  La  Eeligion  NatureUe  (which  has  found  it),  we 
hope  to  take  some  notice  a  month  hence. 
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Ik  one  of  Ksneli's  novels,  the  hero  makes  a  remark  to  the  efiect  ifaal 
a  man  can  scarcely  be  far-seeing  mentally  without  being  diort-eighted 
bodily.  The  undoubted  falsehood  sets  forth  indirectly  a  principle  whiefa 
is  certainly  true.  Corporeal  graces  and  beauties,  captivating  as  they  ax«^ 
act  by  no  means  in  the  way  of  tonics  to  the  mind.  The  handsome  &oe 
and  vigorous  frame  are  seldom  united  to  the  noweiAil  and  penetrating  in<* 
telleot ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  bodily  denciencies  are  vefy  commonly 
compensated  by  unusual  mental  adornments.  The  bold,  lustrous  eye  will 
love  to  range  round  the  brilliantly  lighted  ball-room,  while  the  impeifaot 
organ  would  rather  employ  itself  in  the  study.  Profound  thought  and 
earnest  reflection  may  oe  highly  delightful  occupation  to  the  man  who 
cannot  recognise  a  friend  at  two  yards'  distance;  but  the  man  with  soand 
and  acute  bodily  vision  will  have  a  pleasure  in  its  ereroise  almost  inoom- 
petable  with  incessant  activity  of  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

But  in  connexion  with  matters  *'  beyond  vision,"  our  mind,  just  now^ 
pursues  a  much  graver  train  of  thought 

If,  as  we  lay  our  heads  on  our  pillows  at  night,  there  were  suddenly  to 
fifdl  upon  us  a  wonderftil  power,  and  we  were  enabled  to  see  and  hear  all 
that  is  passing  within  a  circle  of  even  a  few  miles,  with  what  deep  and 
eeittest  emotion  should  we  be  filled.  At  the  hour  when  we,  eober  hvers, 
seek  our  rest,  the  members  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation  have  little 
more  than  entered  upon  their  labours.  As  we  are  just  emitting  our  firrt 
unharmonious  intimation  that  the  outer  world  has  for  a  while  passed  from 
us,  our  legblators  are  about  commencing  the  principal  business  of  tike 
night.  At  that  hour  eleven  large  theatres  in  and  about  London  are 
crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  audiences  which  ought  to  be  happy,  if 
laughter  prove  happiness,  or  noise  gratification.  Concert-rooms,  ball- 
rooms, lecture  halls,  almost  innumerable — all  exhibit  excited  gatherings 
of  industrious  pleasure-seekers.  Quiet  evening  parties  are  dolefully  pro- 
gressing, and  uproarious  bachelor  suppers  are  eliciting  the  blessings  of 
invalid  old  ladies* 

But  it  would  not  be  this,  which  might  be  considered  the  bright  side  of 
London  life^  whkh  would  most  attract  our  attention.  It  would  be  the 
dark  side  by  which  we  should  be  fascinated  and  spell-bound.  Glitter  and 
ffaiety  would  be  scarcely  heeded,  so  terrible  would  he  the  interest  excited 
by  the  black  g^ilt  and  fearful  misery  which  would  be  revealed  to  Our  view. 
Prisons,  hospitals,  workhouses,  would  discover  their  several  scenes,  differ- 
ing very  much  in  some  respects,  but  all  alike  in  this :  they  would  be  sad, 
pjunful,  and  depressing.  This  would  be  wretchedness  in  the  mass ;  but 
our  eye  would  rest  on  individual  cases,  by  which,  perhaps,  we  should  be 
yet  more  deeply  moved.  At  the  very  moment  while  we,  in  peace,  lie 
waiting  for  sleep  to  steal  over  us,  there  is  going  on  the  drunken  revel 
which  will  be  the  husband's  and  the  son's  destruction,  and  the  murdering 
sword  which  will  pierce  the  hearts  of  wife  and  mother.  No  sound  breaks 
the  stillness  of  our  chamber^  but  mad  guilt  is  buoyant  in  its  frivourite 
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httinii,  and  tries  to  pemuule  its  rictims  to  tins  notion  tint  tkey  are 
hsppy,  though  they  Imow  full  well  in  their  inmost  hearts  that  they  aie 
oerer  free  from  the  attendanoe  of  a  hideous,  paU-heariDg,  ghastly  ipectrOy 
who  will  be  seen  sometimes,  felt  always,  and  who  will  clutch  them  in  an 
hour  they  dare  not  think  oL  Innoeence  is  in  our  house,  and  those  whom 
we  ha?e  brought  up  in  honour  and  purity  quietly  take  their  rest ;  hot 
within  almost  a  stone's  throw  there  wander  through  the  streets  those  who 
■  seek  no  pillow  in  the  sense  of  seeking  peace,  whose  ibroed  gaiety  is  die 
most  awful  evidence  of  degradation  indescribable.*  O  Heaven  I  .how 
little  we  think  of  these  things.  The  wind  blows  keenly,  and  bitter  frost 
prevails.  Come,  sweet  sleep,  to  us,  and  sweet  sleep  is  almost  at  our 
bidding,  and  will  close  our  eyes ;  but  the  wretched  vagrant  boy,  stagger- 
ing onwards,  where  shall  he  lay  his  head,  and  what  repose  is  th^^  for 
him  p  Let  him  crawl  beneath  the  arch,  and  lie  there  till  sense  d^>art^ 
and  on  the  morrow,  if  life  remain,  let  him  to  his  work  again.  His 
work !  His  way  of  getting  bread !  Ask  not  how.  He  lives  but  as  he 
has  been  taught  to  live,  and  will  die  as  myriads  have  died  before  him<-^ 
reckless,  hardened,  without  a  care  or  thought  of  heaven  or  hsXL 

In  how  many  chambers  into  which  we  should  be  permitted  to  gaae 
should  we  see  the  King  of  Terrors  busy  ?  We  are  assailed  by  no  drei^  of 
death.  We  compose  our  limbs  complacently,  and  smoothe  our  pillow  with 
a  grateful  sensation  of  ease,  and  gently  sink  to  slumber.  But  while  we 
are  doing  this,  Death's  dart  has  been  felt  by  not  a  few  even  within  the 
narrow  circle  we  have  described,  and  the  mystery  of  the  flitting  spirit  and 
the  wondrous  loosening  of  the  bands  which  keep  life  within  the  mortal 
frame  is  going  ferward  in  many  a  sick*room.  And  not  only  the  mystery 
of  life's  termination,  but  its  commencement,  is  procee£ng.  Existence 
ending  in  this  house  is  strangely  contrasted  by  existence  beginning  but  a 
few  doors  off.  The  old  man's  dying  groan  may  be  heard  almost  by  the 
same  ear  which  is  listening  to  tlie  new-bom  infant's  first  feeble  cry.  Two 
spirits  are  equally  crossing  life's  threshold,  but  one  is  leaving  and  the 
other  entering. 

But  suppose  our  power  of  vision  still  further  extended,  and  imagine  it 
emhracing  not  simply  a  few  miles,  but  the  whole  world.  Life  is  every- 
where. We  lie  in  darkness  and  in  solitude,  and  in  a  sense  the  world  to 
ns  is  confined  within  our  narrow  chamber,  but  at  the  other  extremity  of 
tiw  earth  there  are  at  this  very  moment  myriads  of  human  beings  in 
whom  life  dwells  quite  as  vigorously,  and  by  whom  it  is  grasped  quite  as 
tenaciously  as  it  is  by  us.  In  India  and  in  Iceland  alike  the  mystery  of 
existence  is  going  forward.  It  stays  not  in  that  place  while  we  endeavonr 
to  grasp  and  un&rstand  it  in  this  place.  At  one  and  the  same  moment 
change  ensues  in  the  minds  and  bodies  of  every  human  being.  As  I 
conclude  this  sentence  I  am  not  precisely  what  I  was  when  I  commenced 
it,  and  the  moment  of  time  which  I  have  occupied  has  brought  some 
change  to  every  creature  under  heaven. 

life  is  indeed  more  marvellous  regarded  in  its  distinctness  and 
separateness  in  each  individual  than  in  the  mass.  It  is  intensely  wonder- 
fril  to  think,  as  we  lie  so  peacefully  in  our  bed,  of  the  millions  upon  millioiis 
of  beings  like  ourselves,  who  exist  equally  with  us,  though  under  such 
varied  circumstances,  and  so  widely  parted.  But  the  wonder  deepens  into 
aw«  and  trembling  when  we  bring  the  mind  more  closely  to  the  oonsider- 
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ing  each  bodily  frame  as  being  inbabited  by  a  separate  spirit — ^a  spirit 
wmch  arose  alone,  which  mast  li?e  alone,  and  depart  alone.  We  are  no 
more  parts  of  our  nearest,  dearest,  and  most  sympathiring  relatiTes  than 
we  can  nungle  our  existence  with  that  of  the  anj^ls  above.  There  may 
be  similarity  of  thought,  there  may  be  kindr^l  power,  there  may  be 
sameness  of  disposition,  bat  tliere  can  be  no  oneness  of  life.  I  lie  in  my 
bed  in  this  room,  and  of  a  sudden  my  summons  may  come,  and  I  may  be 
gone,  yet  not  the  smallest  sensation  would  be  felt  by  relatives  in  the  next 
room,  however  devoted  their  affection.  For  love  cannot  grasp  life.  Life 
is  the  burden  which  every  man  and  woman  must  bear  for  himself  or  her- 
self. In  the  Godhead  alone  can  there  be  three  persons  and  but  one 
jpirit. 

We  must  now  cease  mention  of  the  bodily  eye,  for  the  eye  of  the  body 
cannot  travel  into  the  regions  whereinto,  for  a  moment,  we  would  convey 
thought. 

when  we  speak  of  men  who  have  been  long  since  dead,  we  are  un- 
doubtedly accustomed  to  regard  them  as  extinct    After  a  certain  lapse 
of  time,  and  when  the  generation  to  which  the  dead  man  belonged  has 
been  gathered  in,  the  feeling  of  those  whose  thoughts  turn  upon  the  de- 
parted is  so  calm  and  composed,  that  neither  his  life  nor  his  death  as 
affecting  himself  forms  matter  of  reflection.  What  the  man  did  and  what 
he  sud  may  more  or  less  remain,  but  the  man  himself  is  gone,  he  has 
passed  away,  and  his  bones  lie  mouldering  in  the  churchyard.     The  fact 
of  his  having  lived  in  relation  to  himself  is  nothing  to  us ;  we  are  only 
concerned  to  the  extent  to  which  our  interests  have  been  touched  by  his 
sayings  and  doings  while  he  was  upon  the  earth.    And  this  disposition  to 
regard  those  who  *^  are  not,"  only  in  respect  of  their  courses  in  the  world, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  them  altogether  when  they  stepped  from  off  life's 
stage,  is  greaUy  increased  when  not  only  a  few  years,  but  when  centuries 
have  intervened  since  they  of  whom  we  speak  or  read  went  hence.  Thus, 
when  we  read  in  the  Bible  that  long  list  of  kings,  to  every  one  of  whom 
the  day  of  death  came  at  last,  tiion^  they  lived  to  such  marvellous  ages, 
the  feeling  certainly  is  something  akin  to  tliat  with  which  we  read  of 
those  great  buildings  of  antiquity  of  which  there  now  remains  not  one 
stone  upon  another.    And  coming  onward,  when  we  read  of  the  miffhty 
men  of  old,  prophets,  priests,  prinoes,  saints,  and  martyrs,  after  we  have 
for  a  while  pondered  their  deeds  and  wondered,  perhaps,  at  their  splendour, 
we  peruse  the  record  of  their  deaths  with  comparatively  little  interest, 
bestowing  upon  them  a  momentary  reflection,  such  as  may  have  been 
excjHed  within  us  by  some  glorious  sunset,  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  scene 
impressed  on  our  memory,  but  still  a  sunset,  the  closing  of  a  day  long 
since,  and  which  can  never  be  recalled. 

And  yet,  if  the  Bible  be  true,  with  these  kings,  prophets,  priests, 
princes,  sa\|its,  and  martyrs,  shall  men  meet  again — ^men  who  now  walk 
the  earth  in  life's  full  vigour.  Not  one  of  the  vast  army  has  ceased  to 
be.  True  soldier  or  base  rebel,  each  one  lives — lives  as  surely  as  we  our- 
selves  live.  And  so  all  who  have  drawn  breath  since  the  world  began 
are  gathered  together  in  that  unknown  land  beyond  the  grave.  Adam 
lives.  Bring  your  eye  down  the  roll  of  ancient  nations.  Take  for  your 
starting-point  the  Bible  history,  and  follow  on  until  modem  times ;  in 
short,  let  the  history  of  the  world  flit  before  your  mind's  eye,  and  then 
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try  and  gnsp  ihe  &ct  tbat  not  a  single  human  being  Who  has  had  life  is 
dead,  but  that  he  lives — ^lives  now — ^lives  while  you  read — and  what 
words  shall  express  the  awe  which  shall  penetrate  and  prostrate  your 
soul. 

And  agfun  we  ask  yon  to  dwell  upon  the  thought  that,  beyond  the 
grave  as  on  this  side  of  it,  we  are  assured  no  confusion  of  existence  has 
arisen.  Each  spirit,  in  bliss  or  in  misery,  is  clear  and  distinct  from  its 
neighbour  as  it  was  upon  earth.  It  is  a  countless  multitude,  but  yet 
every  soul  holds  its  own  joy  or  bears  its  own  burden  of  sorrow.  It  is  an 
innumerable  army,  but  each  member  of  it  has  his  place ;  and  increased  as 
it  will  be  in  a  day  which  is  on  its  road,  when  all  who  are  now  living,  and 
perhaps  generations  yet  to  come,  shall  have  swelled  its  ranks,  stall  will 
each  spirit,  free  and  unencumbered  by  any  other  spirit,  dear  friend  or 
deadly  foe,  be  known,  be  summoned,  be  judged,  be  blessed,  or  condemned 
for  ever. 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  things  ''  beyond  vision."  We  have  dwelt 
upon  the  dead  who  are  only  dead  in  that  they  live  in  another  sphere,  and 
we  have  contemplated  the  living  who  are  still  upon  the  earth.  But 
science  asserts  the  existence  of  other  worlds  besides  this  in  which  we  dwelL 
We  are  told  that  this  earth  forms  but  part  of  a  vast  system  of  worlds^ 
teeming,  probably,  with  life.  Whether  the  inhabitants  of  those  fiir-off 
creations  are  human  beings  like  ourselves,  we,  of  course^  cannot  tell.  But 
that  life  abounds  in  those  mighty  and  mysterious  spheres  seems  to  be  the 
conviction  of  the  learned,  by  whom  the  great  and  awfully  interesting 
subject  has  been  eamestiy  and  devoutly  pondered.  So  that  we  obtain 
but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  life  even  when  we  have  extended  our  gaze, 
not  only  over  the  souls  united  to  bodies  in  this  world,  but  over  souls  dis- 
encumbered in  the  world  above.  Still,  there  is  a  vast  tract,  so  to  speak, 
unexplored.  Much  mightier  creations  than  this,  comparatively,  insignifi* 
cant  earth,  are  roUins^  on  in  their  appointed  courses.  Thought  has 
wondrous  power,  but  tnought  is  distanced  here.  When  we  think  of  the 
whole  of  this  world,  we  have  a  difficulty  in  realising  the  expanse  embraced, 
but  when  we  try  to  grasp  the  idea  of  countless  worlds,  and  these  worlds 
in  comparison  to  ours,  as  mountains  to  little  hills,  the  intellect  is  at  once 
brought  to  feel  and  own  its  feebleness,  and  to  desist  from  a  labour  weari« 
«ome  and  profiUess. 

And  now  with  awe  and  trembline  draw  near.  We  know  heaven  has 
its  inhabitants,*  and  hell.  J^ormer  dwellers  upon  earth  await,  in  an  inter- 
«  mediate  state,  the  Judgment.  But  g^d  angels  walk  in  heaven,  and 
fiends  crouch  in  darkness.  At  this  instant  of  time  the  song  of  those 
bright  spirits,  who  have  kept  their  first  estate,  is  heard  in  heaven,  and 
the  fierce,  despairing  cry  rings  forth  from  the  banished  and  the  lost. 
Reader,  is  it  not  the  case,  that  while  we  profess  to  believe  all  that  the 
Bible  tells  us  in  regard  to  the  mighty  scenes  enacting  beyond  Aat  mys^ 
terious  blue  canopy  above  us,  we,  nevertheless,  scarce  bestow  a  thought 
upon  those  things  wherein  we  avow  we  have  faith  ?  We  have,  within  us. 
It  vague  idea  of  a  great  change  to  ensue  some  day — a  change  to  ourselves 
when  our  bodies  will  be  placed  in  their  graves,  and  in  some  remote  region, 
and  in  some  mysterious  manner,  our  spirits  shall  continue  to  live  ;  but 
when  we  are  told  of  the  eternal  world  existing  now,  of  archangels  and 
angels  surrounding  now  the  throne  which  is  in  heaven,  and  when  we  hear 
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0f  the  great  Fint  Cause  as  filling  all  apace  yeitoday,  to-dt^  and  to* 
moROWy  do  we  realfy  belieTe  P 

For,  ooQftder  what  it  is  to  believe  this  stapendoas  tnitb?  We  have 
not  before  our  thoughts  something  intensely  wonderful  which  we  shall 
oeme  ealmW  to  intestigato  at  a  future  time»  ten  or  twenty  vears  h^ice, 
maybe.  Yfe  have  an  overpowering  truth  nauf^  or  all  is  &behood*  Yes^ 
aight  has  closed  in,  the  stars  are  in  the  heavens,  slumber  is  gradually 
oreemag  over  this  great  city  and  this  portion  of  our  globe^  we  rest  our 
heads  upon  our  pillows  and  invito  sleep»  but  all  the  appalling  majesty  of 
heaven  exists  at  this  vety  moment^  all  its  awfiil  wonders  exist  now* 
While  these  thoughts  are  passtne  through  our  brain,  some  employment 
have  even  archangels  ana  angds,  some  scene  is  going  forward  in  high 
heaven,  and  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Incompiehensihle^  vieweth  and  upholdeth 
•veiy thing  which  He  hath  made. 

And  here,  again,  we  stay  for  a  moment  to  remark,  that  in  heaten,  §i$ 
on  earth|  there  is  no  confusion  of  existence.  The  bright  spirits  above, 
acting  in  harmony,  joining  in  unceasing  song,  and  glowing  with  the  sane 
indescribable  happiness,  must  be  yet  as  clear  and  distmct  firom  each 
Other  as  we  are  who  are  creatures  of  earth.  What  constitutes  the  dif- 
lerenoe  we  know  not,  but  thai  no  spirit  can  in  any  sense  be  portion  of 
miother  spirit  is,  without  question,  pl^  Only  the  One  Mind  can  eater 
into,  and,  so  hty  form  part  of,  the  images  of  Himself  which  it  has  pleased 
Him  to  create.  Angels  and  archangels,  even,  difibr.  Ahraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacobs  with  whom  uie  many  who  shall  have  coitae  from  die  east  and  from 
the  west  shall  sit  in  heaven,  are  still  Abrahiun»  Isaacs  and  Jacob.  The 
glorification  of  their  spirits  has  not  confounded  those  q»irits.  Purified 
and  elevated  alike,  still  dothunmingled  Uias  find  in  each  spirit  a  distinct 
dwelling-place,  a  sepamto  temple,  though,  it  may  be^  equally  beautiful 
and  eqiuJly  holy. 

Then  see  what  we  have,  in  thought,  embraced.  The  living  upon 
earth,  the  spirits  which  have  gone  home,  from  the  first  man  Adui  unto 
him  TK^  not  a  minoto  since  departed,  the  inhabitants  of  those  worlds 
which  we  believe  to  be  rolling  round  about  us^  have  passed  before  us; 
and  finally,  we  have  eontomplstod  with  awe  as  much  as  has  been  revealed 
to  us  of  tne  eternal  mansions.  In  die  glare  of  day  and  the  rilence  of 
night,  this  stupendous  amount  of  life  proceeds.  No  rest,  no  intermission. 
And  befiare  tbs  world  began  we  must  believe  there  was  overflowing  life. 
Can  there  have  been  any  time  when  the  great  First  Cause  sat  in  awfal 
lai\jesty  alone  ?  The  rules  of  ordinary  reasoning  avail  not  here.  We 
know  that,  in  the  things  of  life,  to  remark  that  the  cause  must  precede 
the  e£Pect  would  be  mere  trifiing.  But  if  you  try  to  &8ten  your  mind 
upon  the  thought  of  the  Omnipotent  King  sitting  alone  in  heaven,  you 
find  it  recoil  as  bom  a  sin.  Once  to  suppose  die  existence  of  Almignti- 
ness  without  the  exhibition  of  almightioeas,  would  lead  us  into  appaUing, 
perhaps  sinful,  qieodations  regarding  the  overwhekning  mysteiy  of  the 
origin  of  all  things. 

But  that  the  waves  of  this  fearful  ocean  now  never  rest,  we  know. 
That  whedier  we  lie  in  our  bed  at  night,  or  are  in  full  action  at  nooa^ 
da^,  we  may  hear  dieir  roaring,  if  our  ears  be  not  wilfully  closed,  is  cer- 
tarn.  There  is  but  the  future  doubtful--tiiat  mighty  future  which  opens 
its  arms  to  receive  us  all. 

The  future  I     IHiere  is  no  future.     In  a  sense  everything  is  present 
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Tht  fiilv  of  this  world,  aod  of  these  other  stupendoiu  worlds— all  is 
known  now.  Now,  while  I  rest  in  mj  bed,  or  now,  reader,  while  yoa 
leady  bright  and  plain,  distinct  as  the  summer  son  at  noon,^  is  written  the 
fiite  oi  all.  The  moment  when  the  consuming  flame  shall  first  cast  iti 
dell  and  awful  glare  over  this  creation  before  it  shall  embrace  and  orer^ 
wiielm  ity  is  known.  The  change  which  shall  ensue  when  that  mysteriooa 
Bible  phrase  shall  be  verified,  and  the  Great  Lord  shall  become  ^<  all  in 
all,''  is  known.  Whether  those  other  worlds,  o£  which  we  have  spoken^ 
shall  undergo  change,  is  known.  The  time  of  the  final  downfal  of  evil 
and  the  permanent  enthronement  of  holiness  and  truth,  is  known.  All 
IS  imown* 

There  is  nothing  uncertain  with  reference  to  ourselves  individually. 
The  very  moment  when  jou,  reader,  will  give  up  the  life  which  ie 
in  j^  the  character  of  tlie  existence  upon  which  you  will  then  enter, 
your  standing-place  in  the  judgment*aay,  your  occupation  through 
etemity-^all  these  fearfully  interesting  points,  matters  to  you  of  such 
doubt,  such  alternate  hope  and  fear,  sndi  trembling  wonder,  such  agonia* 
ing  uncertainty,  are  all  solved,  all  concluded,  as  much  so  as  they  will  be 
when  time  has  ceased.  As  we  close  this  paper,  we  curiously  speculate 
where  the  hand  which  has  been  permitted  to  write  it  will  find  its  final 
resting-place.  The  spot  exists  now,  the  earth  in  which  the  bones  will 
moulder  is  in  its  place  now.     As  we  look  on  the  grave  of  a  dear  friend 

tone  before,  we  might  do  well  to  think  that  though  our  own  grave  is  not 
ug  yet  there  is  its  site— yes,  see  it  with  the  mind's  eye ;  there  it  Uh^ 
regard  it  now  as  others  will  look  on  it  in  a  coming  day. 

The  present,  the  past,  the  future,  have  been  before  us.  If  we  would 
still  find  subject  of  tnought,  we  must  descend  to  detail.  We  have  dared 
to  follow  a  path  which  has  led  us  to  the  very  extremity  of  thought,  so 
that  if  the  mind  would  yet  be  busy  it  must  turn  back.  Let  it  do  so;  we 
would- linger  still  for  a  moment  on  things  beyond  vision. 

It  is  midnight,  the  hour  when  it  has  been  believed  the  dead  ariuse  and 

S resent  themselves  at  times  before  the  living.  It  is  a  belief  which  we 
o  not,  and  do  not  wish,  to  entertain.  We  view  it  as  inconsistent  with 
the  regularity  of  the  Divine  arrangements,  and  we  shrink  from  it  as  sug* 
gestive  of  more  pain  than  pleasure.  A  continued  connexion,  however 
slight,  between  the  living  and  the  dead  would  surely  not,  on  the  whole, 
add  to  the  happiness  or  advance  the  welfare  of  the  former.  How  should 
we  be  fitted  to  deal  with  the  present,  if  we  were  never  parted  from  the 
past  ?  Where  would  be  the  vigour  which  the  day  requires,  if  the  night 
brought  the  rest-breaking  shadows  and  the  fearful  utterances  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  grave  ? 

But  that  good  angels,  direct  ministers  of  Heaven,  may,  in  a  sense, 
guard  the  loyal  and  uie  true,  we  do  believe.  To  them  it  may  be  com- 
mitted, as  an  employment  inexpressibly  glorious,  to  be'  ever  near  the 
Christian  Warrior.  At  night,  then,  as  in  the  day,  would  these  blest 
spirits  be  found  on  the  watoh.  Always  near,  always  near^  they  may 
be  shielding  and  protecting,  and  saving  and  sustaining,  though  our 
bodily  eye  cannot  see  them ;  they  may  close  that  bodily  eye  in  a  coming 
day,  and — their  bright  task  completed — may  carry  the  spirit  home. 

Can  evil  angels  be  with  us  too?  Can  there  be  a  fiend  at  our  bedside 
mocking  us  ?  If  he  have  been  with  us  in  the  day,  doubtless  he  is  with 
us  now.     Also  watehing.    It  is  an  appalling  idea.    Good  aagels  watch« 
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iDg.  Bad  angels  watching.  The  Tiotoiy  uncertun  to  us  and  to  them; 
but  yet  known,  and  its  result  through  all  eternity  known. 

How  the  mind,  wearied  with  speculations  as  to  these  ini£;hty  mysteries, 
seeks,  so  to  speak,  to  stretch  forth  its  hands  imDloringly  fi>r  truth! 
Yet,  is  there  no  presumption  in  the  prater?  Tnere  is  a  passage  in 
Scripture  which  always  strikes  us  as  terribly  significant :  <<  And  Pilate 
saith  unto  him  (Jesus),  What  is  truth  ?  And  when  he  had  said  this,  ht 
went  aui*'  He  dared  not  wait  for  the  >«ply*  The  T^ply !  It  would 
hare  scathed  and  withered  him  as  he  sat.  The  reply !  It  would  have 
overwhelmed  him  as  the  faithless  vessel  is  overwhelmed  by  the  roaring 
and  resistless  waters.  And,  therefore,  he  went  out.  Angelic  eyes  may 
have  brightened  as  the  question  was  put,  the  yell  of  &nds  may  have 
hailed  the  result — *<when  he  had  sud  this  he  went  out." 

The  question,  '^  What  is  truth  ?"  may  be  put ;  and  though  the  answer 
may  be  waited  for  with  trembling,  it  will  be  received  with  joy.  The 
inquiiy  may  go  up  to  heaven  under  the  shadow  of  night,  the  reply  will 
come  in  the  rich  sunlight  of  eternal  day. 


CLAYTON'S  CHARLES  THE  SECOND  AND  HIS  TIMES .♦ 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  Captsun  Clayton  tells  us,  that  while  of  all  die 
monarchs  who  have  occupied  the  English  throne  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
whose  career  presents  so  striking  a  series  of  wonderful  vicissitudes  and 
romantic  adventures  as  that  of  Charles  II.,  and  while  we  have  abundance 
of  memoirs  of  our  other  sovereigns,  there  exists  no  separate  modem  book 
relative  to  one  whose  career  was  above  all  others  mwA  fitted  for  gucb 
illustration. 

Nurtured  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  we  find  Charles — Captain  Clay- 
ton remarks — at  a  very  early  age,  under  a  very  pleasing  aspect, 
on  the  battle-field.  We  should  scarcely  ooindde  with  the  writer 
in  viewing  this  as  so  pleasing  a  position,  were  it  not  that  Youne 
Charles  was  contending  against  the  enemies  of  his  unfortunate,  although 
by  no  means  blameless,  father.  The  downfal  and  melancholy  fate  of  the 
king,  expiating  his  errors  and  his  faults  on  a  regpicidal  scaffold,  form  a 
serious  and  a  solemn  opening  to  a  career  in  which  personal  gallantry, 
and  both  the  love  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  are  grievously  tarnished  by 
a  proneness  to  luxury  and  indolence,  and  a  disposition  to  sensuality,  for 
which  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  is,  that  they  were  as  mudi  the 
characteristics  of  the  times  as  of  the  individual  himself. 

Prince  Charles  is  described  by  Madame  de  Motterille — when  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  at  the  French  court,  as  of  goodly  stature^  w^ll- 
shaped,  his  brown  complexion  agreeing  well  enough  with  his  fine, 
black,  expressive  eyes,  though  his  mouth  appeared  somewhat  large  and 
unbecoming.  He  was  not,  however,  so  successful  in  his  wooing  at  the 
onset  of  his  career  as  he  was  afterwards,  and  that  from  a  variety  of 

*  Personal  Memoirs  of  CharlesUhe  Second;  with  Sketches  of  his  Court  and 
Times.  By  J.  W.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Author  of  •*  Letters  ftom  the  NHe,"  •*  Ubique,- 
&0.    Two  Vols.    Charles  J.  Skeet 
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cansM.  Mademoiselle  de  MoDfcpeoner  does  not  appear  to  have  disliked 
the  joang  prince  at  first ;  she  describes  him  in  her  '^  M^moires"  as  having 
a  fine  head,  black  hair,  and  swarthy  complexion,  and  altogether  possess- 
ing an  agreeable  person.  But,  unfortunately,  he  neither  spoke  nor 
understood  French.  The  clever  and  haughty  neiress  soon  grew  weary  of 
one  whose  attentions  seem  to  have  been  mainly  limited  to  carrying  a 
torch  to  her,  ^  who  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself,  and  whose  wooing 
was  carried  on  for  him  by  others/'  Besides,  her  ambition  had  taken  an- 
other direction.  '^  My  heart  as  well  as  my  eyes,"  she  has  placed  on 
record,  '*  looked  down  upon  the  prince  with  contempt,  as  I  meditated 
marrying  the  emperor.  So  greatly  did  this  idea  occupy  my  soul,  that  I 
only  remded  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  an  object  of  pity." 

If  Charles  was  not  successful  in  his  attentions  to  the  beautiful  bat 
selfish  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
Jermyn— a  third  party,  as  she  sneeringly  remarked — ^he  was  not  the  less 
resolute  in  his  determination,  spite  of  his  mother's  entreaties,  to  carry  out 
his  design  of  venturing  into  England  with  the  view  of  retrieving  the  lost 
fortunes  of  his  royal  house.  To  the  objections  urged  by  Lord  Jermyn, 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  hb  mother,  he  spiritedly  replied,  "  It  is  better  for  a 
king  to  die  in  such  an  enterorise  than  to  wear  away  life  in  shameful  in- 
dolence here."  ^^  It  would  be  well,"  remarks  his  biographer,  ''  for  him 
had  he  followed  out  this  axiom  in  his  after-life,  which  presented  so  re- 
markable a  contrast  to  these  sentiments." 

From  this  moment  the  life  of  Charles  presents  a  continued  series  of 
stirring  adventures  to  his  biographer.  Yet  was  the  prince's  position  with  his 
atndt-laced  partisans  in  Scotland  anything  but  congenial  with  his  habits. 

*'  Charles  s  young  and  profligate  companion,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  about  his  own  age,  was  alone  permitted  to  remtun  with 
his  young  master.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  what  an  infliction  they 
must  have  considered  the  incessant  long  sermons  to  which  they  were 
compelled  to  listen.  How  they  must  have  laughed  in  their  sleeve  at  this 
ordeal!  More  than  once  they  were  reprimanded  for  their  unseemly 
levity  by  the  rigid  divines.  The  prince's  ruling  passion  for  the  fair  sex 
was,  however,  not  to  be  restrained,  and  we  are  informed  he  was  severely 
reprehended  by  a  committee  of  ministers,  and  urged  to  be  more  carefiu 
for  the  future  in  shutting  the  windows !" 

Yet  Burnet  acknowledges  that  the  king  brought  himself  into  as  grave 
a  deportment  as  he  could.  He  heard  many  prayers  and  sermons,  some 
of  great  length.  ''  I  remember,  in  one  iast-day,  there  were  six  sermons 
preached  without  intermission.  I  was  there  myself,  and  not  a  little 
weary  of  so  tedious  a  service."  The  fact  is,  as  Captain  Clayton  puts  it, 
the  Scotch  fanatics  treated  him  more  like  a  prisoner  than  as  their  king. 
His  life  was  a  constant  routine  of  misery.  Lord  Lome  was  placed  as  a  spy 
over  him  night  and  day.  The  defeat  at  Worcester  brought  about  another 
change  in  Charles's  fortunes,  converting  him,  as  it  did  for  a  time,  into 
a  disguised  wanderer,  and  once  more  an  exile  from  the  land  of  his  birth. 
There  was  subject-matter  here — Boscobel  House,  Mosely  Hall,  Abbotts 
Leigh,  Charmouth,  Bridport,  Broad  Windsor,  and  Brighton — ^all  fiimish- 
ing^  with  many  other  sites,  their  quota  of  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  for  a  couple  of  sti(ring  and  well-told  chapters. 

Lady  Fanshawe  describes  Charles  on  his  return  to  Paris  as  presenting 
anythmg  but  a  prepossessing  appearance.    ^^  He  had  attained,"  she  says. 
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<<  a  majesiio  statsre,  and  had'grown  manly  and  powerful  in  penoD,eoaiii 
in  features,  and  reckless  in  expression ;  hu  rich  curls  had  heen  out  off  fbr 
the  purpose  of  disguise,  and  were  replaced  hy  a  Uack  periwig."  Made* 
moiselle  de  Montpensier,  who  had  once  penned  in  her  "  M^moires"  Aat  if 
eyer  she  married  Charies  it  should  he  when  he  was  in  distress,  so  ihat  he 
might  owe  all  to  her,  did  not,  however,  contemplate  him  with  so  much  dis- 
fiiTOur.  **  I  saw  great  improTement  in  his  mien,"  she  relates,  '<  since  we 
last  parted,  although  his  hair  was  short  and  his  moustaches  long,  i^iieh, 
indeed,  causes  a  great  alteration  in  most  people." 

Charles,  although  he  had  learnt  French,  and  could  now  conrerse  with 
mademoiselle,  did  not  make  more  progress  in  his  suit  than  hefore.  The 
heiress  herself  admits  '^that  she  dehherated  widnn  herself  whether  she 
should  make  a  merit  of  accepting  the  Jroung  king  in  his  distress  ;  hut 
then  the  doubt  was  whether  his  restoration  would  ever  take  place  !**  At 
last,  seemg  that  Charles  "had  little  knowledge  of  his  own  afiairs,''  and 
disgusted  with  his  preference  lor  heef  and  mutton  to  ortolans,  she  deter- 
mined to  hreak  witn  him,  and  she  did  so  by  telling  him  that  she  grieved 
to  see  him  there  dancing  the  triolet  and  diverting  himself,  when  he  ought 
to  he  where  he  would  either  get  hishead  broken  or  place  the  crown 
upon  it  We  suspect  the  loss  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpenrier  was  no 
great  heartsore  to  Charles,  no  more  so  than  the  fiulure  of  another  pro- 
jected alliance  with  one  of  the  rich  and  beautiful,  hut  licentious  nieces  of 
Mazarin. 

Certain  it  is  that  Charles  was  not  given  either  to  think  or  meditate 
any  more  of  his  crosses  in  love  than  he  was  of  his  more  serious  affairs. 
As  Burnet  sa^s  2  "  He  never  seemed  to  lay  anything  to  heart  He  pur- 
sued all  his  diversions  and  irregular  pleasures  in  a  free  career,  and  seemed 
to  be  as  serene  under  the  loss  of  a  crown  as  the  greatest  pbalo80ph» 
could  have  been.  Nor  did  he  willingly  hearken  to  any  of  those  projects 
vrith  which  he  often  complained  that  the  chancellor  persecuted  nim. 
That  in  which  he  seemed  most  concerned  was  to  find  money  for  support^ 
ing  his  eipenses.  And  it  was  oflben  said  that,  if  Cromwell  would  have 
compounded  the  matter,  and  given  him  a  good  round  pennon,  he  might 
have  been  induced  to  resign  ms  title  to  him.  During  his  exile  he  deli- 
rered  himself  so  entirely  to  his  pleasures  that  he  became  incapable  of 
application.  He  spent  little  of  his  time  in  reading  or  study,  and  less  in 
toinkiog.'* 

Nor  was  it  much  better  when  the  exile  of  Paris  and  Cologne,  at 
which  latter  place  he  was  lodged  for  two  years  by  an  hospitable  widow, 
was  restored  to  his  throne.  '<  Thus  fur,"  says  his  biographer,  ^  the  young 
prince  had  met  with  sad  trials  in  the  bitter  school  of  adversity.  But  the 
dark  clouds  which  had  hitherto  hung  over  his  destiny  disappeared  soon 
aflter  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  a  bright  future  opened  to 
him.  The  most  delirious  joy  ran  through  the  country  on  his  rastora" 
tion,  and  he  might  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  matest  monardu 
who  ever  sat  upon  tiie  English  throne.  He  did  not,  however,  profit  by 
his  past  misfortunes,  but  gave  himself  up  to  sinful  pleasures,  neglecting 
the  interests  of  his  people---a  proceeding  which  justly  called  forth  tbeir 
indignation.  He^  was,  moreover,  surrounded  by  evil  counsellon  and 
profligate  companions,  and  suffered  himself  to  Be  drawn  into  their  cbarmed 
but  fatal  cirale." 

It  does  not  i^pear  that  Charles  wanted  any  CKampIe;  he  was  juat  as 
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likely  to  draw  oihers  into  error  as  to  be  drawn  into  error  himself. 
Witness  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  the  first  night  of  die  Restora- 
tion. Haying  taken  leave  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  had 
assembled  at  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  to  congratulate  him, 
*^  this  good  and  pious  prince,  whose  reoal  to  the  throne  many  well-mean- 
ing persons  were  disposed  to  attribute  to  a  special  miracle  wrought  by 
God,  stole  away  to  ffiye  ihe  first  proof  of  his  gratitude  to  Heaven  by 
passing  the  Restoration  night  in  the  house  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  at 
Vauzhall,  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  who,  as  Countess  of  Castlemaine 
and  Dudiess  of  Cleveland,  occupies  but  too  prominent  a  place  in  ihe 
domestic  history  (tf  Charles  11." 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  who^  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  her  and  her 
attendants  by  the  author  of  Grammont's  Memoirs,  was  a  most  attractive 
person,  would  have  somewhat  sobered  him  down.  But  the  fickle  lover  of 
jLuey  Walters,  the  supposed  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth — ^the 
^'thoughtless,  indolent,  gay,  and  profligate  roan  of  pleasure,"  as  he  is 
designated  in  the  Thurloe  Papers— was  not  to  be  won  over  to  domesticity, 
or,  if  he  ever  was,  it  was  not  by  Catherine;  the  Lady  Castlemaine 
usurped  complete  empire  over  his  neart,  till  she,  in  her  turn,  was  for  a 
time  supplanted  b?  Frances  Stuart. 

The  court  finvolities  and  intrigues — the  various  plots,  real  or  fictitious 
—-the  great  plague  which  depopulated  London — ^the  extensive  conflagra- 
tion that  followed  it,  and  destroyed  above  two-thirds  of  the  metropolis--* 
and  the  desperate  and  sanguinary  engagements  with  the  Dutoh  for 
supremacy  at  sea,  which  constitute  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
reign  of  Charles-^do  not  fonn  the  sole  steple  of  the  two  interesting 
Tolumes  before  us.  They  are  penned  in  the  style  of  a  class  of  books  so 
common  on  the  Continent,  called  **  M^moires  pour  servir,"  and  which 
are  as  illustrative  of  the  ^'  times  "  as  they  are  of  the  chief  person  around 
whom  those  descriptions  are  gprouped — ^a  style  of  publication  much  wanted 
ia  this  country,  as  being  capable  of  decidedly  more  picturesque  colouring 
than  stem  historical  narratives,  without  there  being  the  least  necessity  for 
the  introduction  of  aught  that  is  not  strictly  true  or  correct,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained.  To  take  an  example  in  point :  what  idea  could  be 
obtoined  of  Charles's  real  position  at  the  French  court,  were  it  not  for  the 
Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  ? 

The  brave  and  gallant  Duke  of  York,  whose  religion  was  his  only  mis* 
fortune ;  the  disobedient  and  rebellious  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  the  licentious 
and  presumptuous  Duke  of  Buckingham;  the  enlightened  stetesman, 
Lord  Clarendon ;  the  malignant  Shaftesbury ;  the  haughty  and  imperious 
Duchess  of  Cleveland ;  the  intriguing  and  time-serring  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  even  those  infamous  wretehes,  Oates  and  Bedloe,  whose  pre- 
tended revelations  created  so  great  a  ferment  throughout  the  kingdom, 
are  but  a  tithe  of  the  personages  who  thus  group  themselves  around  any 
attempt  to  portray  the  court  and  times  of  the  <' Merry  Monarch  "---4. 
strange  and  eventful  epoch,  peculiarly  well  suited  for  the  purposes  which 
Captein  Clayton  has  manifestly  proposed  to  himself:  the  endeavour  to 
unite  all  its  multitudinous  and  detached  parte  into  one  symmetrical  and 
distinct  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impact  to  it  all  the  spirit,  warmthi 
and  dolour  of  an  attractive  work  of  art.^ 
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Althotjoh  the  question  of  peace  or  war  ia  far  from  being  settled*  the 
political  atmosphere  has  grown  clearer  during  the  past  month.  Many 
ancillary  causes  of  irritation  have  been  laid  aside,  and  the  quarrel  now 
properly  assumes  the  character  of  intervention  or  non-intervention  in  the 
affinrs  of  Italy.  M.  Cavour*s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  month  nar* 
rowed  the  dispute  to  those  limits  which  enable  us  to  form  a  just  appre- 
dation  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  Sardinia ;  they  are  simply  tdhat  France 
should  combine  with  her  to  expel  the  Austrians  from  Lombardy,  because 
ihat  great  power  has  gone  beyond  treaties,  and  exerted  her  influence  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  smaller  Italian  kingdoms.  To  this  Count 
Buol  speedily  replied  through  the  columns  of  the  Ftenna  Gazette,  by 
insistinfl^  on  the  maintenance  of  the  special  treaties  between  Austria  and 
the  Italian  states.  These  treaties,  it  is  averred,  are  based  upon  reciprocal 
sovereign  rights;  they  have  reUtion  to  the  reversionaxy  claims  of  the 
house  of  Austria  to  the  sovereignty  of  some  of  these  states,  and  contn- 
bute  to  the  preservation  of  the  existm^  posseasions  of  Austria  in  Italy. 
Simultaneously,  the  Austrian  forces  m  Lombardy  were  raised  from 
60,000  to  180,000  men,  while  enormous  matMel  has  been  gradually 
coUected,  all  servmg  to  prove  that  the  Emperor  Frant-Joseph  is  deter- 
mined to  hold  his  own  in  Lombardy  d  outrance.  The  mission  of  Lord 
Cowley  to  Vienna,  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  is  now  allowed  to 
have  proved  a  failure,  for  the  counter*propositions  made  by  Count  Buol 
were  rejected  at  the  Tuileries,  as  tending  rather  to  increase  the  Auatrian 
hold  on  Italy.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  French  government  put 
forth  another  manifesto,  strongly  breadung  peaces  but  which  had  the 
effect  of  diminishing  public  confidence.  In  this  document  it  is  attempted 
to  prove  that  Germany  menaces  France,  and  that,  con9eq|uenily,  France 
would  be  justified  in  taking  defensive  measures.  Although  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  publicly  stated  that,  while  he  had  promised  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  protect  him  against  any  aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
his  promises  extended  no  further ;  still,  it  is  generally  felt  that  any 
accidental  collision  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino  might  necessitate  French 
intervention,  and  a  war  might  thus  commence  at  any  moment.  One 
ihing  is  certain :  Napoleon's  assurances  of  peace  are  not  confided  in; 
the  whole  of  Europe  is  arming  in  the  dread  expectation  of  a  condnental 
war,  and  it  is  considered  that  he  is  striving  to  throw  the  odium  of  com- 
mencing hostilities  upon  Austria  by  making  propositions  to  that  country 
which  he  well  knows  its  pride  would  not  suffer  it  to  accept  In  Austria 
there  is  but  one  opinion:  a  war  is  imminent,  and  they  would  prefer  it  to 
commence  at  once.  The  official  papers  are  making  direct  attacks  upon 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  declare  that  the  government  of  France,  at 
whose  head  is  the  elect  of  the  people,  in  whom  all  power  is  vested,  keepa 
Europe  in  a  state  of  disquietude.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  for  war 
among  the  Austrians,  that  apprehensions  are  felt  lest  the  Emperor  Francis 
might  be  hurried  into  undue  action,  which  would  seriously  injure  his 
cause. 

The  reason  for  these  doubts  as  to  the  French  emperor's  motives  can 
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be  easily  explained:  while  he  is  ostensibly  promising  peace,  pamphlets 
are  daily  issued  which  strenuously  urge  war.  It  may  be  that  more 
importance  is  attached  to  these  flying  leaves  than  they  deserve,  but  when 
they  all  blow  the  same  blast,  and  the  only  one  whieh  took  a  healthy  view 
of  the  crisis  was  suppressed,  we  cannot  but  consider  that  these  pamphlets, 
published  with  the  sanction  of  the  censorship,  represent  in  some  degree 
the  wishes  of  the  French  government.  In  our  last  impression  we  drew 
our  readers*  attention  to  the  most  important  of  these  pamphlets,  ^*  Napo- 
leon III.  et  ritalie,^  and  strove  to  show  the  fallacies  it  contained.  Such 
an  analysis  will  be  unnecessafy  with  the  pile  now  collected  before  us  : 
we  will,  therefore,  merely  give  the  heads  of  the  arguments,  leaving  it  to 
our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  first  we  take  up  is  called  «La  Foi  des  Trait^s,"  in  which  an 
elaborate  attempt  is  'made  to  prove  that  treaties  are  only  made  to  be 
broken*  The  words  placed  in  our  sovereign's  lips  at  the  opening  of 
parliament,  that  **  we  would  maintain  inviolate  the  ftuth  of  public 
treaties,*'  appear  most  unpalatable  to  France,  for  the  mission  of  Napo- 
leon III.  is  to  play  the  part  of  moderator.  He  has  no  desire  for  per- 
sonal aggrandisement,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  champion  oppressed  nation- 
alitieS)  and  reconstitute  Europe  according  to  the  principles  of  '^  rights 
justice,  and  honour."  But  to  effect  this  great  object,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  existing  treaties  must  be  overthrown ;  and,  regard  being  had  to  the 
end,  it  is  manifestiy  unjust  on  the  part  of  England  to  impede  the  em- 
peror by  holding  such  antiquated  views  as  to  the  fidth  of  treaties.  The 
policy  of  France  looks  to  principles  and  not  to  traditions;  according 
to  the  holy  alliance,  the  sovereigns  are  the  delegates  of  God,  but  France, 
as  the  ^'  most  Christian  nation,"  is  their  prime  minister.  The  holy  law 
of  love  and  charity  is  her  aspiration^  and  for  this  great  purpose  she  now 
intervenes  in  Italy. 

The  next  pamphlet  we  take  up  bears  a  most  alanmng  tide,  '^  La 
Guerre  c'est  la  Paix."  The  author  very  justiy  considers  that  the  Austrians 
cannot  be  expelled  from  Lombardy  without  a  war,  and  he,  therefore, 
considers  it  should  be  declared  at  once.  France  ought  to  cross  the  Alps 
bearing  on  high  the  banner,  *' Liberation  of  Italy,"  and  all  civilised 
nations  would  be  on  her  side.  The  only  valuable  paragraph  in  this 
pamphlet  is  one  in  which  the  author  adds  a  further  confirmation  of  the 
views  we  have  already  urged  as  to  the  Papal  presidency  of  United  Italjjr. 
He  is  discussing  the  arguments  employed  by  De  la  Gu6ronni^re  in  ms 
celebrated  man^esto,  and  concludes  as  follows: 

The  part  allotted  to  the  Pope  by  the  writer  we  are  combating  is  far  from  being 
90  noble  as  he  supposes  in  his  penultimate  chapter.  That  of  the  other  peninsu- 
lar states  would  be  more  deplorable,  were  the  proposed  combination  to  succeed. 
Sardinia  would  soon  see  her  statesmen,  orators,  army,  and  liberal  institutions 
placed  in  the  ''Index  Expurgatorius,"  and  all  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  kin^ 
and  M.  de  Cavour  defeated  or  annulled.  The  oppressive  policy  of  the  Neapoh- 
tan  and  Modenese  governments  would  alone  gam  anything  by  naming  the  Pope 
as  the  president  of  the  Italian  Confederation;  but  neither  Florence,  Parma, 
Yenice,  ^filan,  nor  Genoa  would  find  a  support  at  Home  in  the  presidential 
supremacy  of  the  priests,  governing  in  the  names  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
Then  they  would  fall  back  on  the  puerile  theory  of  the  sovereign  who  "  reigns 
but  does  not  govern."  Frankly  speaking,  these  political  subtleties  are  out  of 
season :  this  would  lead  Italy  directl;^  into  a  religious  war.  You  wish  Italy  to 
pass  from  the  Austrian  joke  to  a  clerical  yoke,  and  that  at  the  very  moment 
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vtak  the  Frenoh  ((OTenuneiit  Is  ia  vain  aaking  fat  the  eeeiiliriaaiiaii  of  th» 
lL>maB  administration. 

Knalljr,  tlM  andmr  of  Ao  ptmphk*  yropoaea  to  eat  Hm  Govffin  ioMt 
Ijr  ofimng  Anatm  dM  iotWwii^  nMnfttmaa :  The  eoflete  ahndoB* 
awnt  of  tb  ItaKaa  provinew  she  noir  oooupiea  aeew&iff  to  the  taiM 
•AralbytheCabbetofVioDim  in  1848,  andibo  offiMifeeogutmof 
Ao  indopondonce  of  Ao  Lombardo«Yenatoie. 

Hm  audior  of  the  next  pMnpUot,  <<Ua  Conprie  et  son  k  Ooerre," 
Aoogh  not  00  warlike,  ia  equally  aatoondiB^  in  hia  viewa.  Aoeovding  4a 
him,  a  oopgreaa  ahould  aaaemUe  to  raorgaaaae  the  map  of  Ensope,  aa  the 
only  way  ^  aeenrinff  a  permanent  peace.  As  a  evpplement  to  Ae  new 
map  of  Europe^  which  oaosed  80«m  exoitement  a  riiort  tiaae  bad^  we  may 
ha  allowed  to  deaeribe  the  manner  in  which  the  eqdlibriom  ia  to  be 
maintained.  Evrope  mnat  be  divided  into  mad  greapa  of  '^homo- 
geneoaa  nationafitiea,'*  audi  aa  -Ae  Anglo-Noiman-SaKOB  group,  the 
f^nmoo-Roman  groap,  Ae  Gemano-Teutooic  groop,  and  Ae  Ruaao- 
Haw  groap.  To  preraot  aay  oolliiioB  between  Aeae  groopa,  atatea  of 
Ae  aeeond  rank  muat  be  maintained,  anch  aa  HoliaiMl,  SwitB6ilaad» 
Boheaaia,  and  Poland,  whoaa  independenoe  woold  be  Ae  reaoit  of  their 
paftet  nevtiality,  Li  Ais  way  theve  woeld  he  Aiee  great  eonttaental 
powen,  and  one  great  maritime  power.  And  fixat,  what  would  England 
gain  in  Ae  general  diatribntion  ?  She  wenld  faaTO  a  protaetorate  as- 
taoding  from  Norway  to  Syria,  and  hold  a  Meditemmeaa  iaiand,  aay 
CSaadia  or  Cypma,  where  ahe  oould  develop  her  maritime  atnngA-  IV 
hrtereata  of  France  demand  Aat  Ae  Aonld  retom  to  her  old  frontien  of 
1815,  and  hold  Ae  maritime  preponderaaee  in  Ae  Meditarranean.  She 
mnat  holdall  Frenoh-Belgiam  and  Ae  Rhenaae  provinoea,  and  be  secived 
Ae  Channel  labuida.  By  being  ph^ed  at  tiie  head  of  Ae  Italian 
Federation,  France  would  direct  a  group  of  Roman  natiooalitiea  oontain* 
ibg  more  than  aixty  million  inhabitaata. 

The  Germanic  popolation,  amountbg  to  fbity-fiYe  milHonay  would  he 
neariy  equal  in  power  to  Ae  Franoo-Roman  group,  while  Ae  Soond  woold 
become  exelnriTely  Gennaa  at  the  ezpenae  of  Denmark.  The  Scbvona^ 
awing  to  their  enormona  nnmbera,  would  be  divided  into  four  grand  ooa» 
federationa:  Ae  firat  compriaine  Ae  oonntriea  fortheat  advanoed  in 
ctriliaation,  audi  aa  Bohemia,  Moraria,  Gallicia,  and  Poland,  wiA  the 
Grand-Duchy  of  Poaen.  Thla  confaderation  woold  be  nlaoed  under  Ae 
protectorate  of  Ae  four  great  powera.  The  aeeond  oonmderation  would 
be  formed  of  Istria,  lUyria,  S^ria,  Hungaiy,  and  TnumlTania,  to  be 
under  Ae  double  protectorate  of  G«rmany  and  Ruaaia.  The  Aiid  eon- 
federation,  under  Ae  protectorate  of  France  and  Ruaaia,  would  be  com- 
poaed  of  Croatia,  the  Military  Border,  Dalmatia,  Ae  Hen^govine^ 
Montenegro,  Albania,  Bosnia,  and  Serria ;  while  Ae  foarA,  composed 
of  Moldavia,  WaUachia,  Bulgaria,  Roumefia,  and  Hirace,  aMhough  adf- 
gOTorning,  would  be  under  the  immediate  protectorate  of  Russia.  In 
oAer  words,  the  awful  outlay  of  blood  and  money  entailed  by  Ae  Crimean 
war  would  be  sacrificed  to  our  auAor'a  idea  of  reconatituting  Europa. 
We  have  dwtf  ed  longer,  perhaps,  than  was  requisite  on  this  absurd  au^ 
geation,  but  it  proves  the  wisdom  of  our  government  in  inaiating  on  the 
letter  of  treaties.  If  once  a  door  were  opened  for  Aeir  infinngenieat^ 
Aere  would  be  an  end  to  Ae  possibility  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  in 
Europe. 
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M.  VMisne  fFHanftalt,  author  of  tfie  next  pampUet,  under  die  some* 
what  pretenlaons  tkle  of  ^  JJAweoir  de  TEurope,''  g^ves  ma  hia  views  aa 
to  the  reeonatitBtioii  of  Europe^  only  diffsiuig  from  hia  imiaedurte  pre- 
deceaaor  lu  witcbew.  It  ia  relrathing,  however,  to  find  that  he  evmeea  aa 
undying  hortilitjr  for  England.  Aecordmgto  this  gentlemaiiy  we  are  the 
ieal  eauae  of  aU  eontinMital  emhrogliosy  for  we  most  fish  in  troaUed 
waters,  and,  while  boasting  liberal  pnneipleSy  we  never  draw  back  frooi 
an  alfianee  with  the  most  oppressive  governments  when  our  material 
interests  aie  at  stake.  Hence  it  is  hopeless  to  demand  any  eonoessiooa 
from  a  oouatry  whose  existence  depends  on  the  weakness  or  dissc^iztioa 
ef  its  rvvab.  We  need  not  enter  into  all  the  arguments  of  M.  d'Hainaalti 
lEiore  especially  sa  he  allows  that  all  the  radical  changes  he  proposes  can- 
not take  place  until  the  twentieth  century.  Such  fiir-sighted  fcHaay  as 
this  is  quite  beyond  ow  limited  range  of  vision. 

The  pamphlet  called  '^  Italic  et  France"  is  ia  so  fiur  better  than  those 
preceding  it,  from  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  only  half  tke  length.  It  b^ns  by 
asserting  that  the  manifest  opposition  to  war  felt  in  France  is  produced 
W  the  gamblers  of  the  Bourse  acting  on  the  organs  of  public  opinion. 
The  country,  however^  only  requires  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  to  hail  an  Italian  war  with  delight.  Imbued  by  these  patziotLe 
feelings,  the  authcxr  proceeds  to  show  whv  a  war  is  necessary.  After  all, 
it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks :  the  Auatrians  once  expelled 
frem  Italy,  Napoleon  III.  would  repeat  the  lesson  be  gave  his  allies  in 
the  Russian  war  by  insisting  on  a  general  peace,  and  then  a  congress 
wooki  have  to  decide  on  the  future  fate  of  Italy.  Very  original,  how* 
erer,  is  the  motive  put  forth  for  an  Italian  war,  and  it  is  worth  extracting : 

An  expedition  to  the  Italian  peninsula  would  have  the  ^reat  advantage  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  revolutionary  party,  whose  last  home  is  in  Italy.  A  person 
would  be  very  ignorant  of  history  not  to  know  the  peculiar  part  Italian  con- 
spirators have  ever  played.  In  1820  an  Italian  sect,  the  Carbonari,  began  to 
inceaidiarise  £arope.  They  produced  revolutiona  in  Naples,  Piedmont,  and 
Spain ;  the^  fomented  en(»rmoas  plots  in  France,  while  the  numerous  secret 
societies  wkidi  hare  since  disturbed  that  country  all  emanated  from  the  Carbonan 
—Young  Italy,  Young  (Germany,  all  those  latent  associations  that  still  menace 
Europe,  sprang  from  that  formidable  movement  of  which  the  Italians  were 
the  promoters,  and  of  which  they  continue  to  be  the  most  energetic  agents. 
What  revolutionist  can  be  compared  to  that  insignificant-looking  Mazzim,  the 
underground  king  of  the  internal  furies  of  Europe  ?  We  will  not  remind  our 
readers  from  what  country  came  the  men  who  in  the  recent  tUteniaU  displayed 
a  boldness  and  an  attitude  solely  befitting  honourabA  enterprise. 

This  lamentable  state  of  things,  we  are  tdd,  would  be  at  once  removed 
by  Frendi  intervention  in  Italy.  If  so,  and  the  emperor  entertains  a  due 
regard  for  his  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  French  troops  will  soon  cross  ihc 
Alps.  We  are  certainly  comforted  at  finding  that  the  occupation  of  Italy 
by  France  would  have  one  good  result ;  till  we  read  this  pamphlet  we  had 
not,  we  must  confess,  given  it  credit  for  even  this  much.  More  than  all, 
however,  a  war  is  necessary  to  defeat  the  insurrection  of  those  men  who 
twice  sainted  by  a  rise  in  the  funds  the  presence  of  strange  troops  in  Faris^ 
and  who  deare  to  make  the  destiny  of  France  a  mere  accessory  to  their 

2>erations.     These  men  have  abready  threatened  the  emperor  with  a 
uropean  ooalitioii  if  he  dare  to  proclaim  war,  and  our  author  diinks  it 
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Ugh  time  to  show  ihem  that  ihe^  are  not  the  real  rulers  of  France.  To 
sneh  an  argument  as  this,  pure  silence  on  our  part  is  the  best  reply. 

An  ez-d^put£,  writing  on  the  subject  of  **  PoUtique  nationale,**  has  the 
credit  of  statbg  the  cause  of  dispute  fairly  enough.  He  ignores  the 
Central  Italian  embroglio,  and  openly  ayows  that  the  presence  of  Austnana 
in  Italy  must  lead  to  a  row.  He  considers,  then,  that  the  emperor  should 
leare  the  choice  to  England  of  an  alliance  with  France  or  Austria ;  but 
an  alliance  with  both  is  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  Europe.  la 
any  case,  howcTer,  his  voice  is  for  war,  and  if  England  opposed  the  views 
of  France,  the  emperor  would  be  reluctantly  compelled  to  read  England 
a  severe  lesson.  That  he  can  thrash  the  world  is  a  fact  that  cannot  b» 
controverted,  and  every  nation  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  generous 
forbearance. 

The  pamphlet  called  <<Manin  et  ritalie'|  need  not  detain  us  for  ■ 
moment  It  merely  professes  to  give  the  Utopian  theories  of  Italian  unity, 
about  which  we  have  heard  enough,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  French  view  of  peace  or  war. 

In  reading  all  these  pamphlets  it  is  most  amusing  to  notice  the  utter 
contempt  with  which  the  writers  treat  Austria.  France  need  only  invade 
Italy,  and,  presto !  the  Austrians  will  be  dispersed  to  every  quarter  of  the 
wind.  They  ignore  all  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  Austrian 
army,  and  think  that  a  military  parade  would  suffice  to  liberate  Italy. 
How  greatly  they  are  mistaken  we  need  not  here  stop  to  show,  but  the 
following  analysis  of  an  excellent  pamphlet,  called  "  L'Autridie  et  see 
Provinces  Italiennes,"  the  only  one  of  the  number  deserving  serious  atten- 
tion, will  prove  that  all  Frenchmen  are  not  of  the  opinion  put  forth  by 
the  writers  to  whom  we  have  hitherto  referred. 

As  the  writer  most  justly  observes,  many  French  journals  repeal  that 
the  state  of  Italy  is  a  menace  to  Europe,  and  yet  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  envenom  it ;  they  cast  blame  on  every  act  of  the  Austrian 
government,  and  have  so  worked  on  public  opinion  in  France,  that 
nearly  every  one  believes  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lombardo-Venetese 
are  unhappy  and  ill-governed.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  having  re- 
sided for  a  long  time  in  Lombardy,  and  watched  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Austrian  officials  to  g^n  the  love  of  the  population,  proposes  to  show 
why  their  efforts  have  not  produced  the  desired  result.  In  the  first 
place,  public  opinion  in  Lombardy  is  represented  by  the  nobility,  the 
rich  bourgeoisie,  and  the  literati,  for  the  people  of  the  towns  and  the 
peasants  are  happy  and  satisfied;  they  care  very  little  who  governs 
them,  and  the  only  time  they  raised  any  complaints  was  when  the  Fied- 
montese  brought  the  scourge  of  war  upon  them.  The  ItaUan  nobility 
are  nnsuited  to  coalesce  with  the  Austrian  ;  for,  while  in  Austria  the 
aristocratic  element  pervades  all  classes,  in  Upper  Italy  the  ideas  of  am- 
bition or  rank  are  scarce  known.  A  young  ^Austrian  gentleman  wiH 
dream  of  the  glory  of  commanding  an  army  some  day  on  the  battle-fiel^ 
while  the  dream  of  a  young  Italian  of  good  fiimily  would  be  to  possess 
a  villa  on  the  bonks  of  some  beautiful  lake,  and  a  fortune  sufficiently 
laige  to  enable  him  to  spend  happy  days  in  a  gentle  far  niente.  These 
dirorences  in  ideas  and  feelings  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  Italian 
nobility  keeping  aloof  from  the  imperial  government ;  their  sons  will 
not  subject  themselves  to  military  dbcipline,  and  their  education  is 
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rarely  flnfficiendy  adyanced  to  aQow  diem  to  enter  on  a  diplomalio 
eaxeer :  hence^  they  remain  at  home,  and  maintain  a  caste.  They  are 
jealous  and  envbns  of  each  other,  for  they  fear  that  if  a  family  draw  near 
the  imperial  court,  it  may  attain  honour  and  riches.  The  bourgeoisie 
and  the  lettered  classes  entertain  the  same  feeliogs,  heightened  in  the 
latter  by  the  national  self-love  produced  by  the  perusal  of  poets  and 
historians,  from  Dante's  *'  Divina  Commedia**  to  the  sonnets  of  Filioaja. 
All  these  causes  united  keep  up  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  imperial- 
government,  which  resists  all  the  generous  efforts  made  to  conquer  it* 
The  mistake  committed,  according  to  our  author,  was  in  placing  any  trust 
in  popular  g^titude :  the  Italians  require  a  firm  government,  and  officiab 
at  once  severe  and  civil,  whose  unbending  nature  should  prove  to  every- 
body that  they  would  not  refrain  from  the  most  energetic  measures  in 
order  to  maintain  public  order. 

Hence,  then,  the  idea  of  forming  a  powerful  state  in  Upper  Italy  ia 
fallacious,  for  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  peninsula  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  revolutionary  party ;  the  latter  being  encouraged  by  the 
head  of  the  new  state,  who  would  strive  to  gain  the  whole  of  Italy  for  a 
aeason.  M.  de  Rayneval  avowed  that  the  papacy  could  not. in  an^  way 
be  maintained  without  the  assistance  of  foreign  troops,  and  that  it- was 
impossible  to  foresee  the  termination  of  such  a  state  of  things. 

Among  other  publications,  which  the  present  crisis  has  evoked,  we 
must  devote  our  remaining  space  to  an  interesting  work  by  the  Ahh6 
Michon,  called  **  L'ltalie  politique  et  religieuse,"  which  supplies  much 
useful  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of  Italy.  The  abb^  is  de- 
cidedly a  curiosity,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  liberal  priest,  and  his  views, 
although  opposed  to  our  own,  are  so  fairly  expressed,  that  we  should  be 
unjust  were  we  not  to  make  them  known  to  our  readers.  According  to 
his  opinion  there  is  only  one  chance  for  Italy :  either  the  kings  must 
grant  constitutional  governments,  or  the  country  will  become  republican^ 
K>r  it  cannot  go  on  in  its  present  abnormal  condition.  Stilly  he  considers 
that  there  are  faults  on  both  sides,  and  the  advice  he  gives  Sardinia  is 
▼eiy  opportune : 

It  ever  seems  to  me  that  the  statesmen  of  Piedmont  pay  too  much  attention 
to  the  dangers  Austria  may  make  their  independence  incur.  They  forget  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  map  of  Europe,  Austria  cannot  tear  away  a  strip  of 
Sardiman  territory  without  experiencing  at  the  moment^  from  the  combined 
diplomacy  of  Europe,  a  resistance  which  she  dare  not  brave.  And,  in  the  hypo* 
thesis  of^^  a  European  conflagration,  the  question  would  no  loD^r  be  a  war 
between  two  states :  all  Italy,  united  in  a  supreme  struggle  for  mdependence, 
would  carry  the  scene  of  war  to  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Lomhardo-Venetese. 
Italy  would  oidy  be  saved  in  that  case  by  an  offensive  war,  which  would  force 
Austria  to  fear  for  her  own  security,  and  he  glad  to  keep  her  natural  limits. 
Piedmont,  then,  can  peacefully  continue  that  development  which  her  genius  for 
commerce  produces,  until  eventualities  occur  of  which  time  alone  possesses  the 
secret.  She  runs  little  risk  in  braving  the  petulance  of  Austria.  She  is  better 
defended  against  her  by  diplomatic  notes  than  by  the  guns  of  Alexandria. 

On  arriving  at  Rome,  our  abba's  first  object  was  to  inquire  into  the 
political  condition  of  the  country.  He  found  opinions  greatly  divided  as 
to  the  necessity  of  a  French  garrison,  but  it  was  generaUy  considered  that 
it  could  not  yet  be  given  up,  as  the  Papal  troops-— principally  consisting 
of  meroenanes — could  not  be  trusted  to  any  great  extent.    Cardinal 
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Anlmelii,  on  tW  oAv  hnd,  ww  dradedk  oppoied  to  die  FMwh  oeMH 
pttioB,  and  il  WW  contuMed  mooh  agusst  nis  wislics.  Aoeoidkig  to  tiM 
Al>b6  MiriiMiy  the  ganisoa  woidd  not  prove  of  meek  niwiwtiinwi  im  Hm 
eeie  of  insuirectioii,  km  the  troops  neie  kokted  in  tetentooi  onU  faer- 
leeks.  O^f  thetoUienfivuig  inihedtedelwoddhe  in  n&tjrif  ihe 
popolioe  bioke  kote.  The  RooMin  ekigy,  mil  reectkmiftiy  do  not  fikeihe 
F^eneh.  Thej  veproedi  them  wtlh  not  heying  Bhot  all  the  TepoUwHH 
irfien  diey  had  the  opportunity.  Of  eoorse  the  repdbfieans  we  notpwtud 
to  the  French,  whom  they  detest  w  a  goTemmenl^  although  they  admire 
ttem  as  a  nation.  They  eannot  forget  that  ^  French  repubhe  pat  down 
Ae  Roman  repubKe.  The  Freneh  troops  quite  reeiproeate  the  feeli^.  A 
soldier  said  to  the  ahb^  <'The  Romans  woidd  knife  na  all,  if  thej 


The  Papal  goyernment  is  essentially  hostile  to  ereryihing  French.  The 
senriee  reiMered  them  ww  only  aoeepted  by  ibroe^  and  they  would  have 
meferred  receiying  it  from  any  other  nation  than  the  French.  In  the 
Saeied  College  there  are  two  distinct  parlies^  the  Austrian  or  purely  ahso* 
kitistic  bein|^  the  dominant.  This  party  stopped  Pio  Nono*s  refiurm 
tendeneies,  and  urged  the  ooontry  clergy  to  preach  against  him.  The 
French  or  Liberal  party  is  represented  by  the  Pope  himself  and  four  or 
fiye  cardinals:  hence  it  is  quite  poweriess.  The  Pope's  polidcal  position 
is  so  embarrassed  that,  de^wte  his  wishes  to  intrednee  a  few  slight  reforms, 
which  would  satisfy  public  opinion,  and  perhaps  raider  the  remoyal  of  the 
French  troops  possible,  he  is  foroed  to  keep  w  his  acting  minister  Cardinal 
Antooelli,  who  is  entirely  deyoted  to  the  Austrian  party. 

Since  the  Emperor  Napc^eon  gaye  rise  to  apparently  well-founded 
expectations  of  an  inmiinent  ww,  public  opinion  has  beoi  diyided  into 
tiiree  distinct  categories.  The  adherents  of  the  first  say.  Treaties  most 
he  respected:  the  Lombardo-Venetese  belongs  to  Austria,  and  it  is 
imfortunate  that  Italy  cannot  be  emancipated  without  infringing  tlw 
rights  of  Austria.  Henoe  this  party  deddes  for  the  stotiis  qm^  wbole 
sympathising  with  the  condition  of  ilie  Italian  peoples. 

Another  party  says,  The  power  of  Austria  in  Northern  Italy,  and  hsr 
well-known  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  constitute  a  rupture 
of  the  European  balance.  This  influence  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow 
menacing  for  the  future.  A  remedy  must  be  applied  in  time.  Hence 
this  party  proposes  diplomatic  interyention  to  regulate  the  dispute^  and 
by  concessions  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  Italy,  weaken  the  ezoessiye 
preponderance  of  Austria  in  Italy. 

The  third  party,  finally,  desire,  as  expressed  in  the  pamphlet  <^  Napo- 
leon III.  etritalie,''  an  Italian  Confederation,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head, 
thus  bringing  up  again  the  plans  raised  for  Italy  from  the  time  of 
Henri  IV.  down  to  Gioberti  and  Manin.  The  last  being  at  present  the 
foyourite  yie  w  on  the  Continent,  we  may  be  aUowed  to  add  a  few  remwka 
to  those  we  offered  last  month,  w  further  confirmation  of  the  hXiaey 
contained  in  Napoleon's  proposition  for  settling  the  Italian  questioa 
permanently. 

8uch  a  confederation  would  comprise  in  an  offensiye  and  defenave 
alliance  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  the  Dwdiess  of  Pwma,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
This  alliance  formed,  they  would  haye  to  engage  in  a  temble  ww  with 
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AMtrisy  wlio^  even  if  beaten  by  accident  would  retnxxi  again  and  again 
to  the  combat^  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy  would  be  deluged  with 
blood  for  years.  But  the  rery  idea  of  such  a  confederation  is  an  absor* 
dity:  ihe  King  of  Naples  mis  himself  only  strong  in  the  su{^port  ef 
Anatria,  while  the  SBaaller  Italian  princes  regard  Ihe  Gennans  as  their 
a(4e  resource  in  time  of  trouble.  The  only  exception  is  the  Duchess  of 
Faima»  who  realises  the  old  proyerb  about  tiie  Bourbons,  that  in  that 
fiunily  the  women  are  the  men,  and  she  would  probably  join  the  con- 
federation nncerely.  As  for  the  Pope,  our  paper  has  sumoently  prored 
that  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot ;  ne  could  not  institute  any  popular 
movement  without  a  fear  of  revolution,  and  hence  he  could  not  be  ex* 
peeled  to  join  such  a  oonfederation  heaxtify.  The  onl^  chance  of  success 
then,  would  be  by  Napoleon  throwing  an  enonnons  force  on  the  side  of 
the  confederated  states,  and  though  he  might  secure  his  object,  it  is  quite 
certain  now  that  Europe  would  comlnne  to  thwart  him.  Whether  the 
knowledge  the  emperor  has  gained  of.  the  public  feeling  during  the  last 
&w  weekis  will  cause  a  change  in  his  views  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it 
is  quite  evident  that  lus  fevourite  Italian  Confederation  could  not  be  pro- 
duced exc^  by  his  armed  interference.  We  doubt,  then,  whether  he 
would  engage  m  a  war  with  Austria  for  so  dubious  a  result,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that,  in  the  event  of  Italy  becoming  a  battle-field,  he 
would  be  compeUed,  for  his  own  security,  to  follow  in  the  exact  footsteps 
of  his  undo.  Such  a  result^  however,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 
denre. 

It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  interference  in  Italy  has  become 
absolutely  necessary;  the  tottering  throne  of  the  Pope^  like  tiiat  of  the 
other  spiritual  ruler,  must  collapse,  and  Austria  would  then  seiae  upon 
the  whole  littoral  of  the  Adriatic.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  riew,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  Austria  anticipates  some  reward  for  her  constant  inter- 
ference  in  Italian  affairs.  But  the  same  argument  is  equally  applicable  to 
Turkey :  in  that  case  Europe  has  agreed  to  await  the  course  of  events, 
and  we  think  the  same  plan  should  be  implied  to  Italy.  The  plain  truth 
is,  Europe  requires  no  war  at  present ;  nations  are  gradually  awakening 
to  the  folly  of  brute  foroe^  and  want  breathing  time  to  recover  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  war  that  threw  the  whole  Continent  back  so  short  a 
time  aga  Hence  they  look  with  an  anexy  eye  upon  any  disturber  of  the 
public  peace ;  and,  though  not  particularly  partud  to  the  Austrian  do- 
minion in  Italy,  they  consider  it,  under  the  cixcumstances,  preferable  to  a 
general  conflagration,  by  which  nobody  would  gain,  and  of  which  no  one 
can  foresee  the  end.  Hence,  ihen,  the  general  anger  felt  at  the  mere 
suggestion  of  a  French  interference  which  might  precipitate  events. 

No  good  was  ever  yet  produced  by  an  arbitrary  interference  to  secure 
the  Hborty  of  a  nation ;  unless  a  peoole  can  assert  its  own  independence^ 
an  foreign  aid  is  futile.  To  Englana  it  is  a  matter  of  indifiSBrence  whe- 
ther the  Italians  become  free  or  Austria  continue  to  be  the  gendarme 
of  Europe ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  let  another  party  interfere.  The 
Italian  question  is  essentially  one  fitted  for  diplomacy;  a  display  of  brute 
force  would  supply  no  useful  argument,  and  although  Italy  might  be 
liberated  temporarily  by  die  French  arms,  past  history  teaches  us  that 
she  cannot  maintain  her  independence  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  a 
misfortune  inherent  in  the  nation ;  the  Italians  have  ever  been  prone  to 
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neglect  nationality  for  the  sake  of  local  aggrandiflement,  and  the  result 
would  be  the  same  orer  and  over  again. 

If,  then,  the  Italians  consider  themselves  strong  enough  to  expel  the 
Austrians,  and  possess  sufficient  con6dence  in  their  unity,  let  them  recom- 
mence  the  business  of  1848.  If  they  are  wise,  however,  they  will  remsin 
as  they  are,  for  it  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  you  know  of  than  fly  to  othen 
that  you  know  not  of.  At  the  present  moment  Austria  is  stronger  than 
she  has  ever  been :  her  army  is  magnificently  disciplined  and  equipped, 
and  she  is  prepared  to  defend  her  own  against  all  comers.  Strong  in  the 
justice  of  her  cause^  she  will  not  yield  to  the  dictation  of  France,  and  we 
cannot  blame  her  if  she  drive  matters  to  extremes.  Ever  since  the 
Crimean  war  terminated,  Sardinia  has  continued  a  system  of  irritation, 
which  was  contemptible  so  long  as  no  one  backed  her  up,  but  now  that 
France  is  so  strongly  supporting  her,  Austria  feels  her  dignity  at  stake, 
and  she  will  not  grant  the  sli^test  concession  which  might  be  attri- 
butable to  coercion. 

As  matters  stand,  then,  the  only  chance  of  hostilities  being  prevented 
depends  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon  making  the  amende  to  Austria.  Any 
moment  may  bring  us  news  of  a  collision  between  the  Austrians  and 
Sardinians ;  and  if  such  should  occur,  and  the  Austrians  cross  the  Ticino, 
Europe  will  hold  the  Emperor  Napoleon  responsible  for  the  catastrophe. 
He  has  allowed  matters  to  reach  a  point  which  he  might  have  prevented 
long  ago,  and  we  are  being  most  unwillingly  forced  into  tiie  conviction 
that,  for  some  motive  of  his  own,  he  desires  to  see  the  commencement  of 
a  war  which  will  permit  his  interference. 

And  if  it  be  so— if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  listen  to  the  insidious  wlus- 
pers  of  his  courtiers,  while  neglecting  the  adrice  of  his  honest  and  disin- 
terested ally — if  he  decide  on  kindling  a  flame  in  Europe  which  will 
rapidly  grow  over  his  head  and  defy  all  his  efforts  to  extinguish — if  he 
alienate  the  affection  of  the  people  that  elevated  him  to  the  purple,  and 
placed  a  confidence  in  him  unknown  since  the  revolution — a  people  that, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  material  prosperity,  allowed  bim  to  exercise  un- 
bounded authority,  greater  than  that  swayed  by  any  Bourbon — ^if  he 
petulantly  neglect  the  warnings  of  the  past  and  the  treachery  of  the 
present, — much  as  we  should  regret  his  disappointment,  we  could  not 
aflbrd  him  any  pity.  If  the  war  commenced  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  in 
ten  years'  time,  we  cannot  hold  any  other  opinion  as  to  its  merits ;  we 
consider  it  unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  oar  fervent  aspiration,  ere  the 
combatants  meet  in  the  first  furious  clash  of  arms,  will  ever  be,  '*  Mat 
God  defend  the  bight  T 

[Since  this  article  was  sent  to  press,  mmours  have  been  rife  as  to  the  as- 
sembling of  a  congress  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Italy.  We  trust  it  may  be  so; 
hut  we  consider  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  never  be  secured  so  long  as  the 
French  army  remains  a  standing  menace  to  the  Continent  Hence,  then,  we 
have  but  slight  hope  of  the  danger  of  war  being  more  than  deferred.] 
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Mb.  Kelly  went  to  Port  Phillip  in  the  latter  end  of  1852  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  rapid  bat  observant  tour  of  that  colony,  and  giving 
the  results  to  the  public  in  the  following  year.  But  he  admits  that  the 
glowing  temptations  to  speculate,  and  £e  rich  visions  of  yellow  nuggets, 
contrasted  so  alluringly  with  the  stunted  rewards  of  literary  labour,  that 
he  soon  abandoned  the  aspiration  of  flourishing  on  paper  for  the  expecta- 
tion of  figuring  more  profitably  in  tradings  land-jobbing,  or  digging 
pursuits.  And  lucky  it  is  for  the  reader  that  he  did  so,  for  without  the 
hard  experiences,  earned  only  by  practice,  Mr.  Kelly  could  never  have 
written  so  minute  and  detailed  a  portraiture  as  he  has  done  of  the  social 
and  economical  condition  of  *'  a  nascent  empire  beating  throughout  its 
remotest  extremities  with  the  strong,  sometimes  coarse,  but  healthy 
pulse  of  a  progressive  civilisation,  attracting  commerce  and  settlers  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  feeding  the  mills  and  mints  of  the  uni- 
verse with  her  staple  products."*  Mr.  Kelly's  book  is  a  lively,  graphic, 
and  coloured  sketch  of  the  colony  in  its  auriferous,  agricultural,  social, 
and  political  aspects,  during  what  will  probably  ever  remain  the  most 
eventful  period  of  its  history. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  complete  history  of  the  mutiny  in 
India.  The  last  scene  in  the  melancholy  drama  has  not;  yet  been 
enacted.  In  the  mean  time,  a  considerable  mass  of  valuable  materials 
have  accumulated,  and  foremost  in  the  rank  of  these  may  be  placed  ^'  A 
Year  s  Campaigning  in  India,"  by  Captain  Medley .f  Tins  is  a  straight- 
forward, soldier-like  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  and 
of  the  events  connected  therewith.  Professionally  accurate  as  well  as 
correct  in  its  details,  the  work  will  be  indispensable  to  the  future  his- 
torian. Connected  with  the  same  subject,  we  have  "  A  Widow's  Bemi- 
niscences  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow"} — one  of  those  sad  stories  that  make 
the  blood  run  cold  and  awaken  feelings  of  rancour  which  we  in  vain 
endeavour  to  subdue.     Poor  Mrs.  Bartrum  I 

'^  Painting  populariy  Explained,"  by  Thomas  John  Gullick  and  John 
Timbs,  F.S.A.,§  is  a  kind  of  book  wmch  was  very  much  wanted.  No- 
where do  we  see  the  proverbial  danger  of  a  littie  knowledge  more  glar- 
ingly exhibited  than  in  the  criticisms  so  glibly  volunteered  on  all  sides 
on  art.  A  work  like  the  present  was  a  positive  desideratum  ;  it  is  full 
of  delightful  information  for  modest  inquirers,  and  may  be  of  oonsi- 
derable  benefit  to  hasty  and  superficial  talkers. 

Another  work  by  Mr.  Timbs,  "  Curiosities  of  Science  Past  and  Pre- 
sent: a  Book  for  the  Old  and  Young,"  ||  like  all  its  author's  industrious 
compilations,  possesses  infinite  merit*  It  is  a  veiy  vade-mecum  of  de* 
sirable  and  useful  information. 

Ever  since  old  Izaak  Walton  set  the  example,  fishermen  have  consi- 
dered themselves   entitied  to  chat  upon  fish,   and  all  other  matters. 

♦  Life  in  Victoria.    Bj  William  Kelly.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

t  W.  Thacker  and  Ck>.  t  James  Nisbet  and  Ck).  §  Kent  and  Co. 

II  Kent  and  Co. 
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Here  is  Mr.  W.  Wright,  anther  of  <<  Fishes  and  Fishing,  Artifi<nal 
breeding  of  Fish,  Anatomy  of  their  Senses,  their  LoTea,  PaisaionB, 
and  Intellects,"*  who  passes  from  Oppian,  the  old  fisherman  on  the 
classic  Fyramus  and  Cjdnus,  whose  waters  contain  tront  and  gudgeon 
in  the  Taurus,  but  in  the  plains  of  Calicia  are  almost  only  tenant^  by 
barbel  and  the  black  fish,  so  beloved  by  the  Romans,  to  the  Dart  «fe 
Dartford,  where  true  enough  we  have  seen  from  the  bridge  a  white  trout 
sailing  over  a  broken  pipe — one  of  the  prettiest  objects  in  nature,  asso- 
ciated with  perhaps  one  of  the  moiK  repulsive  in  art !  Then  we  have 
talk  anent  France,  and  the  impertinence  shown  in  abusing  its  mistrusted 
mler;  on  the  Indian  mutiny;  and  on  Puritans  and  their  evil  ascendancy ; 
on  distant  relationship  and  ''  a  pretence  for  intrusion  s**  and  on  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  other  non-piscatorial  topics.  But  then,  again,  it  is  but  fiedr 
to  say  that  we  have  a  vast  mass  of  useful  information  on  the  real  subject 
in  hand,  and  that  pleasantly  enough  told.  The  only  thing  we  cannot 
see  the  use  of  is  the  list  of  fish  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

**  A  Journal  of  my  Life  during  the  French  Revolution,"  by  Grace 
Dalrymple  £lliott,t  ought  to  have  had  a  longer  notice  at  our  hands. 
Mrs,  ^G.  D.  Elliott  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  extraordinary 
woman.  A  favourite  of  the  Prince-Regent,  she  was,  when  in  Paris^ 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  also  with  the  then  Duke  of  Orleans  (Phi- 
lippe £galit6) ;  and  the  part  she  was  led  to  play  on  the  outburst  of 
the  Revolution,  partly  out  of  regard  for  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  still  more  from,  according  to  her  version  of  the  matter,  the 
accidental  manner  in  which  the  fortunes  of  a  certain  Marquis  de  Chan- 
senets  got  wrapped  up  in  her  own,  added  to  her  experiences  of  revolu- 
tionary prison  life,  partly  at  Sainte  P61agie  and  partly  at  the  R^coUets  at 
Versailles,  constitute  altogether  a  narrative  of  rare  and  almost  unequalled 
interest. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bennett  has  provided  a  change  for  the  peipetnal  stereo- 
scope in  his  **  Proverbs,  with  Pictures."^  Most  amusmgly  are  the  we\l- 
known  proverbs,  which  used  to  '<  patch  grief"  in  the  times  of  the  Baxd 
of  Avon,  illustrated  by  our  fanciful  author.  Hood's  delight  was  to  give 
a  bodily  form  to  puns ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Bennett  has  been  equally  successfiil 
with  proverbs,  and,  curious  enough,  the  working  out  of  each  problem 
will  be  found  suggestive  of  others  to  the  reader  and  observer. 

Dr.  James  Hunt;  son  and  successor  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  obtained  so 
much  celebrity  by  his  treatment  of  the  difficulties  of  utterance  and 
other  impediments  of  speech,  has  expounded  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
question  in  an  excellent  work,  '*  A  Manual  of  the  Philosophy  of  Voice 
and  Speech.§  This  work  addresses  itself  to  a  far  wider  circle  than  the 
afflicted,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  meet  with  such  a  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  public  generally  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to. 

We  cannot  speak  as  we  would  of  Mr.  Wraxall's  "Armies  of  the 
Great  Powers," ||  a  work  which,  at  the  present  moment,  demands  the 
serious  attention  of  the  statesman  and  of  those  who  feel  with  us  that  the 
country  ought  to  appreciate  the  armaments  made  by  our  continental 
neighbours.  Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  our  pages  we  can  only  re- 
commend this  work  strongly  to  our  readers,  assuring  them  that  they 

*  T.  C.  Newby.  f  Bichard  Bentley.  |  Chapman  and  HaU. 

§  Longman  and  Co.  |  Allen  and  Co. 
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will  find  a  mass  of  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  great  armies,  which  will 
enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves  the  danger  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
would  run,  if  he  defied  public  opinion  and  allowed  a  coalition  to  be 
formed  against  him.  Mr.  Wraxall  states  that  his  statistics  are  drawn 
from  the  most  correct  sources,  and  the  slight  verification  we  have  been 
able  to  establish  confirms  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

There  is,  among  the  creations  of  modern  times,  a  particular  kind  of 
novel,  applied  to  moral  purposes,  very  polished,  very  touching,  and  very 
true  to  nature.  It  has  deep  home  interests,  and  speaks  a  language  that 
meets  with  a  response  in  every  simple  and  pure  heart.  Such  is  '^  Adam 
Bede,"  by  George  Eliot,  author  of  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,"*  a  work 
commenciable  in  every  sense  by  the  interest  of  its  narrative,  the  truth- 
fulness of  its  characters,  and  the  fine  tone  of  humanity  pervading  every 
page,  and  imparting  to  it  as  a  whole  such  a  genial  colouring. 

Sebmons  bt  the  Rey.  J.  C.  Bellew. — Scarcely  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Bellew  made  his  appearance  in  a  metropolitan  pulpit, 
unknown  except  to  a  small  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  yet  in  that 
brief  space  of  time  he  has  acquired  a  popularity  which  has  been  not 
inaptly  compared  to  that  of  the  once  famous  Edward  Irving.  This 
popularity  has  not  been  achieved,  as  is  usual,  by  attachment  to  a  cer- 
tain party  in  the  Church — by  loud  assertions  of  some  sectarian  dogmas 
— ^by  pronouncing  a  peculiar  shibboleth — or  by  any  of  the  orthodox 
methods  through  which  men  seek  to  rise  in  the  clerical  profession.  Yet 
there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  effect  produced.  In  these  days  men  do 
not  crowd  churches  to  an  inconvenient  extent  without  some  special 
attraction.  They  may  repair  to  their  pew  in  the  nearest  church  once 
or  twice  a  Sunday  to  fulfil  a  supposed  duty,  but  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  they  will  go  long  distances,  or  submit  to  any  discomfort  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  religious  obligations.  Were  Mr.  Bellew  merely  following 
the  ruck  of  pulpit  orators,  his  church  might  be  respectably  attended,  but 
we  doubt  whether  he  would  excite  more  attention  than  ms  contempora- 
ries. But  it  is  precisely  because  he  has  chosen  to  emancipate  himself 
from  conventional  trammels — because  he  has  chosen  to  speak  out  with 
boldness  and  simplicity,  not  about  abstractions  and  mysteries,  which,  if 
they  are  to  be  ^scussed  at  all,  should  be  relegated  to  the  schools  of 
theology,  to  the  retired  cloisters  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  about  the 
practical  concerns  of  life — because  he  wishes  to  teach  men,  not  how  to 
think  and  talk,  but  how  to  act — because  he  wishes  to  prove  to  a  genera- 
tion, which  has  been  too  prone  to  pronounce  a  divorce  betweed  religion 
and  the  world,  that  Christianity  is  not  a  Sunday  suit  of  clothes,  to 
be  worn  on  one  day  in  the  week,  and  packed  up  in  a  wardrobe  for 
the  other  six,  but  a  working-dress,  to  be  worn  in  the  midst  of  the 
bustle  and  turmoil  of  everybody's  business  and  occupation.  That  a 
Francis  Bacon  will  appear  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  overthrow  this  Baoel  Tower  of  dogmatism  which  cramps  or  mis- 
directs the  energies  of  the  clergy,  is  too  much  to  expect  at  present ;  yet 
we  fancy  (would  that  it  may  not  turn  out  a  fond  delusion !) — we  fancy 
that  we  can  discern  signs  of  the  advent  of  a  new  era  in  religion,  corre- 
sponding to  the  new  era  which  Lord  Bacon  inaugurated  in  philosophy. 
We  fancy  that  the  number  of  that  hitherto  small  phalanx  of  liberal  and, 

*  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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at  the  lame  tune^  earnest  nuDds,  wliieh  refuse  to  he  bound  hand  and  foot 
in  the  trammels  of  a  traditionary  theology,  is  rapidly  increasing.  We 
fancy  that  we  meet  more  men  in  the  clerical  profl^ion  who  are  not 
afraid  to  he  denoonoed  as  latitudinarians  and  heretics,  and  that  dwre.  is 
an  increamng  class  of  really  religions  laymen,  who  have  begun  to  feel 
that  a  man  may  cast  out  devils  in  Christ's  name  though  he  refuses  to 
adopt  the  traditionary  formulss  of  exorcism.  And  it  is  with  this  £uicy 
in  our  heads  tiiat  we  venture  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Bellew's  Sermons, 
believing  that  our  readers  will  find  in  them  the  best  index  we  can  give 
of  this  incipient  transmutation  of  religion  from  verbal  formalism  to  what 
we  believe  was  its  original  intention — the  aiding  and  supporting  a 
rational  being  in  his  state  of  terrestrial  probation,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  a 
spiritual  immortality  hereafter. 

Success  is  a  great  incentive  to  exertion  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
other  matters.  ''  The  Bertrams,"  a  novel,  by  Anthony  TroUope,*  has 
followed  quickly  in  the  footsteps  of  its  predecessor,  "  Doctor  Thome." 
Like  it,  too,  it  is  a  rattiing,  social  novel,  full  of  character,  and  re«> 
plete  with  incident  and  scenery.  The  latter  is  a  new  feature  imparted 
to  the  modem  novel  by  increased  facilities  of  locomotion;  for  ''The 
Bertrams"  would,  perhaps,  not  have  gone  off  so  buoyantly  without 
the  pic-nic  at  the  Brook  Kedron  and  the  catastrophe  in  the  Pool  of 
Siloam.  But  the  aspirations  of  George  Bertram,  as  he  sat  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  watching  the  stones  of  the  Temple  over  against  him, 
^were  doomed  to  a  very  Anglican  and  prosy  denouement — a  wedding 
with  a  quiet,  almost  melancholy,  widow.  However,  we  have  Cairo  as 
a  relief,  and  other  couples  in  reserve,  so  the  reader  need  not  fear  that  the 
interest. shall  flag;  it  is  well  sustained,  even  to  the  last  scene  in  Hadley 
Church — not  a  fhneral — such  is  not  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the 
novel — but  a  marriage. 

It  is  hard  not  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a  book  as  its  merits  warrant 
without  being  suspected  by  some  people,  who  will  persist  in  seeing 
through  stone  walls,  of  a  puff  coUusory.  Such  a  prospect  shall  not, 
however,  deter  us  from  declaring  that  '*  The  Wife  and  the  Ward ;  or,  a 
Life's  Error,"  by  Lieut.-CoL  Edward  Money,t  contaius  by  far  the  best 
sketches  of  life  in  India  that  it  has  as  yet  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse, 
and  the  interest  of  which  is,  in  the  present  instance,  vividly  enhanced  by 
lively  and  graphic,  yet  at  the  same  time  punfuUy  truthful,  pencillings 
of  certain  of  the  most  marked  and  appalling  scenes  in  the  late  mutiny. 
Alas !  that  that  gallant  Edgington's  bullet  did  not  reach  the  breast  of 
England's  deadly  foe — the  child  and  woman  murderer — ^the  Nana !  Pro- 
vidence knows  best  for  what  fate  he  is  yet  reserved. 

*  Chapman  and  Hall.  f  Boutledge,  Warnes,  and  Boutledge. 


END  OP  VOIi.  CXV. 


C.  WHITIKO,  BEAUFORT  HOUSE,  STRAKD. 
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